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PREFACE. 


THE Antigone, one of the earliest of its author’s extant 
plays,—the Azar alone having a rival claim in this respect,— 
belongs by time, as by spirit, to the very centre of the age 
of Pericles. At the probable date of its composition, the 
Parthenon was slowly rising on the Acropolis, but was. still 
some years from completion; Pheidias, a few years older 
than Sophocles, and then about sixty, was in the zenith of 
his powers. The traditional, and best, reading of a verse in 
the ode to Dionysus (v. I1I9) suggests the fresh interest in 
Southern Italy which Athenians had lately acquired by the 
foundation of Thurii!, and recalls the days, then recent, when 
one of the new colonists, Herodotus, had been in the society of 
Sophocles. The figure of Antigone, as drawn by the poet, bears 
the genuine impress of this glorious moment in the life of 
Athens. It is not without reason that moderns have recognised 
that figure as the noblest, and the most profoundly tender, 
embodiment of woman’s heroism which ancient literature can 
show; but it is also distinctively a work of Greek art at the 
highest. It is marked by the singleness of motive, and the 


1 In his able work, Zhe Age of Pertcles (vol. 11. p. 132), Mr Watkiss Lloyd 
makes an interesting remark with reference to the Amtzgone. Thurii stood near the 
old site of Sybaris. Télys was despot of Sybaris when it was destroyed by Croton 
(circ. 510 B.C.). Shortly before that event, he had put some Crotoniat envoys to 
death, and exposed their unburied bodies before the walls, according to the historian 
Phylarchus (crc. 220 B.C.) in Athen. p. 521 D. Callias, the soothsayer of Télys, 
afterwards forsook him,—alarmed by the omens (Her. 5. 44). This story may well 
have been brought into notoriety at Athens by the keen interest felt just then in 
Thurii. Creon’s part would thus suggest a striking reminiscence. 
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self-restraint, which belonged to such art; it deserves to be 
studied sympathetically, and as a whole; for there could be no 
better example of ideal beauty attained by truth to human 
nature, 

Such a study of the play, as a work of art, stands here 
in a more than usually intimate relation with that study of 
language and of detail which it is the secondary office of an 
interpreter to assist. The poetical texture of the work is, even 
for Sophocles, remarkably close and fine; it is singularly rich 
in delicate traits which might easily escape our observation, but 
which are nevertheless of vital consequence to a just apprecia- 
tion of the drama in larger aspects. The Amtigone is thus a 
peculiarly exacting subject for a commentator. In estimating 
the shortcomings of an attempt to illustrate it, it may at least 
be hoped that the critic will not altogether forget the difficulties 
of the task. 

A reference to the works chiefly consulted will be found at 
p. liv. The editor has been indebted to Mr W. F. R. Shilleto, 
formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, for his valuable assistance 
in reading the proof-sheets; and must also renew his acknow- 
ledgments to the staff of the Cambridge University Press. 

The present edition has been carefully revised. 


R. C. JEBB. 


CAMBRIDGE, Aprz/, 1900, 
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INTRODUCTION, 


§ 1. THE Oedipus Tyrannus is concerned with the fall of the 
Theban king; the Coloneus, with the close of his life; and the 
Antigone, with a later episode in the fortunes of his children. 
But the order of composition was, Antigone, Tyrannus, Coloneus ; 
and the first was separated from the last by perhaps more than 
thirty years of the poet’s life. The priority of the Avtigone 
admits of a probable explanation, which is not without interest. 
There is some ground for thinking that the subject—though 
not the treatment—was suggested by Aeschylus. 

The sisters Antigone and Ismene are not mentioned by 
Homer, Hesiod, or Pindar’. Antigone’s heroism presupposes 
a legend that burial had been refused to Polyneices. Pindar 
knows nothing of such a refusal. He speaks of the seven funeral- 
pyres provided at Thebes for the seven divisions of the Argive 
army* Similarly Pausanias records a Theban legend that the 
corpse of Polyneices was burned on the same pyre with that of 
Eteocles, and that the very flames refused to mingle®*. The 
refusal of burial was evidently an Attic addition to the story. 


1 Salustius, in his Argument to this play (p. 5), notices that the fortunes of the 
sisters were differently related by other writers. Mimnermus (c. 620 B.C.) spoke of 
Ismene having been slain at Thebes by Tydeus, one of the Argive chiefs. Ion of 
Chios (c. 450 B.C.) said that both sisters were burned in the Theban temple of Hera 
by Laodamas, son of Eteocles, when Thebes was taken in the later war of the 
Epigoni. Here, then, we have an Ionian contemporary of Sophocles who did not 
know the legend of Antigone’s deed,—another indication that the legend was of 
Attic growth. 

2 Pind. Of. 6. 15; Wem. 9. 24- 

3 Paus. g. 18. 3. 
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It served to contrast Theban vindictiveness with Athenian hu- 
manity ; for it was Theseus who ultimately buried the Argives 
at Eleusis. If Creon’s edict, then, was an Attic invention, it 
may be conjectured that Antigone’s resolve to defy the edict 
was also the conception of an Attic poet. Aeschylus is the 
earliest author who refers to the edict against burial, and he is 
also the first who tells of Antigone’s resolve. His Theban tri- 
logy consisted of the Laius, the Oedipus, and the Seven against 
Thebes’. At the end of the last play a herald proclaims an 
edict just published by the Council of Thebes; sepulture shall 
be given to Eteocles, but denied to Polyneices. Antigone at 
once declares her resolve; she will bury Polyneices. The 
Theban maidens who form the Chorus are divided. One half 
of their number goes to attend the funeral of Eteocles; the 
other half accompanies Antigone to her task. There the play 
ends. 
The Aes- § 2. The situation, as it is thus left by the Seven against 
oe Thebes, is essentially different from that in the play of Sophocles. 
ae The Antigone of Aeschylus is not isolated in her action, but is 
Sopho- escorted by a band of maidens who publicly avow their sym- 
clea pathy. Though the herald enters a formal protest, and hints 
that the rulers are likely to be ‘severe, yet he does not say that 
death is to be the price of disobedience, nor, indeed, does he 
specify any penalty. The Chorus represents average civic 
opinion; and one half of the Chorus openly defies the decree. 
A plot which began thus could scarcely end in the Council 
taking the heroine’s life. It rather foreshadows a final solution 
which shall be favourable to her; and we might surmise that, 
in loosing the knot, Aeschylus would have resorted to a divine 
mandate or intervention. But the Antigone of Sophocles 
stands alone; the penalty of a dreadful death is definitely set 
before her; and, whatever the Thebans may think of Creon’s 
edict, no one dares to utter a word of disapproval. Taking 
the two primary *facts—the veto, and Antigone’s resolve— 
Sophocles has worked in a manner which is characteristically 
his own. 


1 With regard to this trilogy, see Introd. to the Oedigus Tyrannus, p. xvi. 
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§ 3. Let us first trace the outline of the action. Analysis of 

The scene is laid before the palace of Creon,—once that of '¢ eae 
Oedipus,—at Thebes. The city has just been delivered from Biches fe 
great peril. It had been besieged by an Argive army, the allies 99° 
of the exile Polyneices, whom his brother Eteocles had driven 
out of Thebes, that he himself might be sole king. But on the 
day before that with which the play begins, the two brothers 
had slain each other in single fight. Besides Polyneices, six 
other leaders of the besiegers had been killed by as many 
Theban chiefs. Thus deprived of its commanders, the besieging 
host had fled, panic-stricken, in the night. 

It is the moment of dawn. Antigone has asked her sister 

Ismene to come forth with her from the house, in order that 
they may converse alone. Creon, their uncle, is now king. 
He has put forth an edict,—that Eteocles, the champion of 
Thebes, shall be honourably buried ; but the body of Polyneices, 
the country’s foe, shall be left on the plain outside the walls of 
Thebes, for dogs and birds to mangle at their will. If any 
citizen dares to disobey, he shall be stoned to death. Antigone 
tells her sister that she is resolved to defy this edict, and to 
bury their brother Polyneices. Ismene vainly seeks to dissuade 
her; and Antigone goes forth, alone, to do the deed. 

The Chorus of fifteen Theban elders now enters. Creon has Parodos: 
summoned them to meet him,—they do not yet know wherefore. eee 
They greet the rising sun, and, in a splendid ode, describe the 
danger from which Thebes has been saved. The dramatic effect 
of the ode is to make us feel how grievous, from a Theban point 
of view, has been the act of Polyneices. 

Creon comes forth. Declaring his resolve that patriotism and Il. First 
treason shall never miss their due rewards, he acquaints the aoe 
Chorus with the purport of his edict,—that Eteocles shall be 
honoured, and Polyneices dishonoured. The elders receive the 
decision with unquestioning respect; though their words are 
more suggestive of acquiescence than of approval. 

A guard arrives, with the startling news that unknown hands 
have already paid burial rites to Polyneices, by the symbolical 
act of sprinkling dust on the corpse. Creon dismisses the man 
with threats of a terrible death, which the other guards shal] 
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share, if they fail to discover the men who have thus broken the 
edict. 
First The choral ode which follows is a beautiful treatment of a 
stasimon : ° ° : ° ° 
332—37s. theme which this mysterious deed suggests,—human inventive- 
Se ness,—its audacity and its almost infinite resource, save for 
the limits set by fate. As these strains cease, anapaests spoken 
by the leader of the Chorus express sudden amazement and 
pain.—Antigone, the royal maiden, the niece of the king, is led 
in, a prisoner, in the hands of the guard. 
III. Questioned by Creon, Antigone replies that she knew the 
de} edict, but nevertheless paid funeral rites to her brother because 
384—581. she held that no human law could supersede the higher law of 
the gods. She is ready to die. 

Creon, still more incensed by her demeanour, vows that she 
shall indeed perish by a shameful death. He suspects Ismene 
also; and she is presently brought in. Agonised by grief for 
her sister’s impending doom, Ismene entreats that she may be 
considered as sharing the responsibility of the deed ; she wishes 
to die with her sister. Antigone firmly and even sternly, though 
not bitterly, rejects this claim, which ‘justice will not allow’; 
the deed has been hers only. Ismene vainly seeks to move 
Creon; he is not touched by her despair, or by the thought—to 
which Ismene also appeals—that his son Haemon is betrothed 
to Antigone. He orders that both sisters shall be taken into 
the house, and closely guarded; for his present purpose is that 
both shall die. 

Second Moved by the sentence which has just been passed, the 

s,s Chorus speaks of the destiny which has pursued the royal line 

Anapaests, of Thebes: ‘When a house hath once been shaken from heaven, 

626-630. there the curse fails nevermore. The sisters were the last hope 
of the race; and now they too must perish. The ode closes 
with a strain of general reflection on the power of Zeus and the 
impotence of human self-will. There is no conscious reference 
to Creon; but, for the spectators, the words are suggestive and 
ominous. 

IV. Third Haemon enters. He has come to plead with his father 

episode: for the life of his betrothed Antigone. This scene is one of the 


631—780. : ‘ 
finest in the play. A lesser dramatist would have been apt 
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to depict Haemon as passionately agitated. The Haemon of 
Sophocles maintains an entire calm and self-control so long as a 
ray of hope remains; his pleading is faultless in tone and in 
tact ; he knows Creon, and he does not intercede with him as a 
lover for his betrothed; he speaks as a son solicitous for his 
father’s reputation, and as a subject concerned for the authority 
of his king; he keeps his temper under stinging taunts; it is 
only when Creon is found to be inexorable that the pent-up fire 
at last flashes out. Then, when Haemon rushes forth,—resolved, 
as his latest words hint, not to survive his beloved,—he leaves 
with the spectators a profound sense of the supreme effort which 
he has made in a cause dearer to him than life, and has made 
without success. 

Haemon having quitted the scene, Creon announces, in reply 
to a question of the Chorus, the mode of death which he designs 
for Antigone. As for Ismene, he will spare her; her entire 
innocence has been proved, to his calmer thoughts, by the words 
which passed between the sisters in his presence. Antigone is 
to be immured in a sepulchral chamber,—one of the rock-tombs 
in the low hills that fringe the plain of Thebes,—and there she 
is to be left, with only the formal dole of food which religion 
prescribes, in order to avert the pollution which the State would 
otherwise incur through the infliction of death by starvation. 

A choral song celebrates the power of Love,—as seen in Third 
Haemon, who has not feared to confront a father’s anger in ea 
pleading for one who has broken the law. While implying that Anapaests, 
Haemon has acted amiss, the ode also palliates his action by a ae 
suggesting that the deity who swayed him is irresistible. At 
the same time this reference to Haemon’s passion serves to 
deepen the pathos of Antigone’s fate. 

She is now brought out of the house by Creon’s servants, V. Fourth 
who are to conduct her to her living tomb. At that sight, the Be ae 
Theban elders cry that pity constrains them, even as love con- 
strained Haemon, to deplore the sentence. Antigone speaks to 
them of her fate, and they answer not unkindly; yet they say 
plainly that the blame for her doom rests with herself alone ; 
the king could not grant impunity to a breach of his edict. 

Creon enters, and reproves the guards for their delay. In her 
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iatest words, Antigone expresses her confidence in the love 
which awaits her beyond the grave; and also the trouble which 
overclouds her trust in the gods, who knew her deed, and yet 
have permitted her to suffer this doom. Then she is led forth, 
and is seen no more. 

The rocky tomb to which she is passing suggests the theme 
of a choral ode, commemorating three other sufferers of a cruel 
imprisonment,—Danaé, Lycurgus, and Cleopatra. 

As the choral strains cease, the blind and aged prophet 
Teiresias is led in by a boy. He comes with an urgent warning 
for the king. The gods are wroth with Thebes; they will no 
longer give their prophet any sign by the voice of birds, or 
through the omens of sacrifice. The king is himself the cause, 
by his edict. Carrion-creatures have defiled the altars of 
Thebes with the taint of the unburied dead. Let burial rites 
be at once paid to Polyneices. He speaks for Creon’s own 
good. 

Here we pause for a moment to answer a question which 
naturally occurs to the modern reader. Why is Polyneices said 
to be still unburied? Has not Antigone already rendered 
burial rites to him; is it not precisely for that action that she 
is dying? Antigone had, indeed, given symbolical sepulture 
to Polyneices by sprinkling dust upon the corpse, and pouring 
libations. The performance of that act discharged her personal 
duty towards the dead and the gods below; it also saved 
her dead brother from the dishonour (which would else have 
been a reproach to him in the other world) of having been 
neglected by his nearest kinsfolk on earth. But Antigone’s act 
did not clear Creon. Creon’s duty to the dead and to the gods 
below was still unperformed. So far as Creon was concerned, 
Polyneices was still unburied. And Creon’s obligation could 
not be discharged, as Antigone’s had been, merely by the sym- 
bolical act, which religion accepted only when a person was 
unavoidably hindered from performing regular rites. There was 
nothing to hinder Creon from performing such rites. These were 
still claimed from him. After Antigone’s tribute had been 
rendered, birds and dogs had been busy with the corpse. Creon’s 
duty to the dead and to the gods below was now also a duty 
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towards the polluted State, from which his impiety had 
alienated the gods above. 

In reply to the friendly and earnest warning of Teiresias, 
Creon angrily accuses the seer of mercenary complicity in a 
disloyal plot; malcontent Thebans wish to gain a triumph over 
their king by frightening him into a surrender. Never will he 
grant burial rites to Polyneices. 

Teiresias, angered in his turn, then declares the penalty 
which the gods reserve for such obduracy. With the life of his 
own son shall Creon atone for his twofold sin,—the detention of 
the dead among the living, and the imprisonment of the living 
in the abode of the dead. The seer then departs. 

Creon is deeply moved. In the course of long and eventful 
years he has learned a lesson which is present also to the minds 
of the Theban elders. The word of Teiresias has never failed to 
come true. 

After a hurried consultation with the Chorus, Creon’s resoive 
is taken. He will yield. He immediately starts, with his ser- 
vants, for the upper part of the Theban plain, where the body of 
Polyneices is still lying——not very far, it would seem, from the 
place of Antigone’s prison. 

At this point an objection might suggest itself to the spec- 
tator. Is there not something a little improbable in the celerity 
with which Creon,—hitherto inflexible—is converted by the 
threats of a seer whom he has just been denouncing as a venal 
impostor? Granting that experience had attested the seer’s 
infallibility when speaking in the name of the gods, has not 
Creon professed to believe that, in this instance, Teiresias is 
merely the mouthpiece of disloyal Thebans? The answer will 
be found by attentively observing the state of mind which, up to 
this point, has been portrayed in Creon. He has, indeed, been 
inflexible ; he has even been vehement in asserting his inflexi- 
bility. But, under this vehemence, we have been permitted to 
see occasional glimpses of an uneasy conscience. One such 
glimpse is at vv. 889 f., where he protests that /zs hands are 
clean in regard to Antigone ;—he had given her full warning, 
and he has not shed her blood,—‘ but at any rate’ (8 ovv,—ze., 
wherever the guilt rests)—‘she shall die” Another such trait 
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occurs at v. 1040, where he says that he will not bury Polyneices, 
though the throne of Zeus in heaven should be defiled,—quickly 
adding, ‘for I know that no mortal can pollute the gods. It 
may further be remarked that a latent self-mistrust is suggested 
by the very violence of his rejoinder to the Chorus, when they 
venture, with timid respect, to hint the possibility that some 
divine agency may have been at work in the mysterious tribute 
paid to Polyneices (278 f.). A like remark applies to the fury 
which breaks out at moments in his interviews with Haemon and 
with Teiresias. The delicacy of the dramatic tact which forbids 
these touches to be obtrusive is such as Sophocles, alone of the 
Attic masters, knew how to use. But they suffice to indicate 
the secret trembling of the balance behind those protestations of 
an unconquerable resolve; the terrible prophecy of Teiresias 
only turns the scale. 

The Chorus is now gladdened by the hope that Creon’s re- 
pentance, late though it is, may avail to avert the doom threatened 
by Teiresias. This feeling is expressed in a short and joyous 
ode, which invokes the bright presence of Dionysus. May the 
joyous god come with healing virtue to his favourite Thebes! 
The substitution of this lively dance-song (‘hyporcheme’) for 
a choral ode of a graver cast here serves the same purpose of 
contrast as in the Oedipus Tyrannus, the Ajax, and the Trachi- 
niae. The catastrophe is approaching’. 

A Messenger now enters,—one of the servants who had 
accompanied Creon to the plain. The words in which he briefly 
intimates the nature of his tidings (v. 1173) are overheard, within 
the house, by Eurydice, then in the act of going forth with 
offerings to Pallas; and she swoons. On recovering conscious- 
ness, she comes forth, and hears the full account from the Mes- 
senger. He says that, when they reached the plain, Creon’s first 
care was for the funeral rites due to Polyneices. After prayer 
to Pluto and Hecate, the remains—lacerated by birds and dogs— 
were washed, and solemnly burned; a high funeral-mound was 
then raised on the spot. Creon and his followers then repaired 
to the tomb of Antigone. They found her already dead; she 


1 See note on v. 1044. 2 See note on v. 1113. 
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had used her veil to hang herself. Haemon, in a frenzied state, 
was embracing her corpse. He drew his sword upon his father, 
who fled. Then, in a swift agony of remorse, the son slew 
himself. 

Having heard this news, Eurydicé silently retires into the 
house. 

She has hardly withdrawn, when Creon enters, with attend- 
ants, carrying Haemon’s shrouded corpse’ upon a bier. He 
bewails his own folly as the cause of his son’s death. Amid his 
laments, a Messenger from the house announces that Eurydicé 
has stabbed herself at the household altar, with imprecations on 
the husband. Wholly desolate and wretched, Creon prays for 
death; nor has the Chorus any gentler comfort for him than 
the stern precept of resignation‘ Pray thou no more ; mortals 
have no escape from destined woe. As he is conducted into 
the house, the closing words of the drama are spoken by the 
leader of the Chorus: ‘ Wisdom is the supreme part of happiness, 
and reverence towards the gods must be inviolate. Great words 
of prideful men are ever punished with great blows, and in old. 
age teach the chastened to be wise.’ 

§ 4. This sketch may serve to illustrate the powerful unity Unity of 
of the play. The issue defined in the opening scene—the ™” 
conflict of divine with human law,—remains the central interest 
throughout. The action, so simple in plan, is varied by masterly 
character-drawing, both in the two principal figures, and in those 
lesser persons who contribute gradations of light and shade to 
the picture. There is no halting in the march of the drama; at 
each successive step we become more and more keenly interested 
to see how this great conflict is to end; and when the tragic 
climax is reached, it is worthy of such a progress. It would not, The mode 
however, be warrantable to describe the construction of the play es 
as faultless. No one who seeks fully to comprehend and enjoy strophe. 
this great work of art can be content to ignore certain questions 
which are suggested by one part of it,—the part from v. 998 to 
1243, which introduces and developes the catastrophe. 


1 z.e., an efgy. The deuteragonist, who had acted Haemon, had been on the 
stage, as Messenger, up to v. 1256, and had still to come on as Second Messenger 
atv. 1278. 
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Teiresias, as we saw, came with the benevolent purpose of 
warning Creon that he must bury Polyneices, Creon was stub- 
born, and Teiresias then said that the gods would punish him. 
Haemon would die, because his father had been guilty of two 
sins,—burying Antigone alive’, and dishonouring the corpse of 
Polyneices. This prophecy assumed that Creon would remain 
obdurate. But, in the event, he immediately yielded ; he buried 
Polyneices, and attempted, though too late, to release Antigone. 
Now suppose that he had been in time to save Antigone. 
He would then have cancelled both his offences. And then, we 
must infer, the divine punishment predicted by Teiresias would 
have been averted; since the prediction does not rest on any 
statement that a specific term of grace had expired. Otherwise 
we should have to suppose that the seer did not know the true 
mind of the gods when he represented that Creon might still be 
saved by repentance (1025 ff). But the dramatic function of 
Teiresias obviously requires us to assume that he was infallible 
whenever he spoke from ‘the signs of his art’; indeed, the play 
tells us that he was so (1094). 

Everything depended, then, on Creon being in time to save 
Antigone. Only a very short interval can be imagined between 
the moment at which she is led away to her tomb and that at 
which Creon resolves to release her; in the play it is measured 
by 186 verses (928—1114). The Chorus puts Creon’s duties in 
the natural order; ‘free the maiden from her rocky chamber, 
and make a tomb for the unburied dead’ (1100); and Creon 
seems to feel that the release, as the more urgent task, ought to 
have precedence. Nevertheless, when he and his men arrive on 
the ground, his first care is given to Polyneices. After the rites 
have been performed, a high mound is raised. Only then does he 
proceed to Antigone’s prison,—and then it is too late. We are 
not given any reason for the burial being taken in hand before 


1 In his first, or friendly, Speech to Creon (998—ro032) Teiresias says not a word 
concerning Antigone. Possibly he may be conceived as thinking that the burial 
of Polyneices would imply, as a consequence, the release of Antigone; though it is 
obvious that, from Creon’s point of view, such an inference would be illogical: 
Antigone was punished because she had broken the edict; not because the burying 
of Polyneices was intrinsically wrong. 
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the release. The dramatic fault here has nothing to do with 
any estimate of the chances that Creon might actually have 
saved Antigone’s life, if he had gone to her first. The poet 
might have chosen to imagine her as destroying herself im- 
mediately after she had been left alone in her cell. In any case, 
the margin for Creon must have been a narrow one. The The _ 
dramatic fault is that, while we, the spectators, are anxious that ane 
Antigone should be saved, and while every moment is precious, 
we are left to conjecture why Creon should be spending so many 
of these moments in burial rites which could have been rendered 
equally well after Antigone had been rescued: nay, when the 
rites have been finished, he remains to build a mound. The 
source of pathos contained in the words ‘too late’ is available 
for Tragedy, but evidently there is one condition which must be 
observed. A fatal delay must not seem to be the result merely 
of negligence or of caprice. As Bellermann has justly said, 
modern drama has obeyed this rule with a heedfulness not 
always shown by the ancients. Shakespeare took care that 
there should be a good reason for the delay of Lorenzo to 
resuscitate Juliet; nor has Schiller, in the ‘Death of Wallen- 
stein, left it obscure why Octavio arrived only after Buttler’s 
deed had been done. Euripides, on the other hand, is content 
that the prolixity of a Messenger’s speech should detain Iocasta 
until the sons whom she longed to reconcile had killed each 
other. 

§ 5. With regard to Creon’s delay in the Axtigone, I ven- A suggest- 
ture to suggest that the true explanation is a simple one. pee 
it seems inadequate when tried by the gauge of modern drama, 
it will not do so (I think) to those who remember two charac- 
teristics of old Greek drama,—first, the great importance of 
the rhetorical element, more particularly as represented by the 
speeches of messengers; secondly, the occasional neglect of 
clearness, and even of consistency, in regard to matters which 
either precede the action of the drama (ra é&w tis tpaywdias), 
or, though belonging to the drama itself, occur off the stage. 

The speech of the first Messenger in the Antigone (1192—1243) 
relates the catastrophe with which the tragedy culminates. Its 
effect was therefore of the highest importance. Now, if this 
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speech had first related the terrible scene in Antigone’s tomb, 
and had then passed on to the quiet obsequies of Polyneiccs, its 


rhetorical impressiveness would have been destroyed. It was 


The ques- 
tion raised 
by the 
play. 


indispensable that the latter part of the recital should correspond 
with the climax of tragic interest. This, I believe, was the 
motive present to the poet’s mind when, after indicating in the 
dialogue that the release was to precede the burial, he reversed 
that order in composing the Messenger’s speech. He knew that 
his Athenian audience would be keenly susceptible to the 
oratorical quality of that speech, while they would be either 
inattentive, or very indulgent, to the defect in point of dramatic 
consistency. The result is a real blemish, though not a serious 
one; indeed, it may be said to compensate the modern reader 
for its existence by exemplifying some tendencies of the art 
which admitted it. 

§ 6. The simplicity of the plot is due—as the foregoing 
sketch has shown,—to the clearness with which two principles are 
opposed to each other. Creon represents the duty of obeying 
the State’s laws; Antigone, the duty of listening to the private 
conscience. The definiteness and the power with which the 
play puts the case on each side are conclusive proofs that the 
question had assumed a distinct shape before the poet’s mind. 
It is the only instance in which a Greek play has for its 
central theme a practical problem of conduct, involving issues, 
moral and political, which might be discussed on similar grounds 
in any age and in any country of the world. Greek Tragedy, 
owing partly to the limitations which it placed on detail, was 
better suited than modern drama to raise such a question in 
a general form. The Axtigone, indeed, raises the question in 
a form as nearly abstract as is compatible with the nature of 
drama. The case of Antigone is a thoroughly typical one for 
the private conscience, because the particular thing which she 
believes that she ought to do was, in itself, a thing which 
every Greek of that age recognised as a most sacred duty,— 
viz., to render burial rites to kinsfolk. This advantage was not 
deve by Sophocles ; it came to him as part of the story which 
he was to dramatise; but it forms an additional reason for 
thinking that, when he dramatised that story in the precise 
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manner which he has chosen, he had a consciously dialectical 
purpose’. Such a purpose was wholly consistent, in this instance, 
with the artist’s first aim,—to produce a work of art. It is 
because Creon and Antigone are so human that the controversy 
which they represent becomes so vivid. 

§ 7. But how did Sophocles intend us to view the result ? What is 
What is the drift of the words at the end, which say that aun 
‘wisdom is the supreme part of happiness’? If this wisdom, 
or prudence (ro dpovety), means, generally, the observance of 
due limit, may not the suggested moral be that both the parties 
to the conflict were censurable? As Creon overstepped the due 
limit when, by his edict, he infringed the divine law,so Antigone 
also overstepped it when she defied the edict. The drama 
would thus be a conflict between two persons, each of whom 
defends an intrinsically sound principle, but defends it in a 
mistaken way; and both persons are therefore punished. This 
view, of which Boeckh is the chief representative, has found 
several supporters. Among them is Hegel :—‘In the view of 
the Eternal Justice, both were wrong, because they were one- 
sided; but at the same time both were right®’ 

Or does the poet rather intend us to feel that Antigone is 
wholly in the right,—ze., that nothing of which the human 
lawgiver could complain in her was of a moment’s account 
beside the supreme duty which she was fulfilling ;—and that 
Creon was wholly in the wrong,—z.e., that the intrinsically sound 
maxims of government on which he relies lose all validity when 
opposed to the higher law which he was breaking? If that 
was the poet’s meaning, then the ‘wisdom’ taught by the issue 


1 This point might be illustrated by contrast with an able romance, of which 
the title is borrowed from this play of Sophocles. ‘The New Antigone’ declined 
the sanction of marriage, because she had been educated by a father who had 
taught her to regard that institution as wrongful. Such a case was not well suited 
to do dramatically what the Aztigone of Sophocles does,—to raise the question 
of human law against private conscience in a general form,—because the institution 
concerned claims to be more than a human ordinance, and because, on the other hand, 
the New Antigone’s opinion was essentially an accident of perverted conscience. The 
author of the work was fully alive to this, and has said (Spectator, Nov. 5, 1887) that 
his choice of a title conveyed ‘a certain degree of irony,’ 

2 Relizionsphilosophie, W. 114. 
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of the drama means the sense which duly subordinates human 
to divine law,—teaching that, if the two come into conflict, 
human law must yield. 

This question is one which cannot be put aside by merely 
suggesting that Sophocles had no didactic purpose at all, but 
left us to take whichever view we please. For, obviously, 
according as we adopt one or other of the views, our estimate 
of the play as a work of art must be vitally affected. The 
punishments meted out to Creon and Antigone respectively 
require us to consider the grounds on which they rest. A 
difference will be made, too, in our conception of Antigone’s 
character, and therefore in our judgment as to the measure of 
skill with which the poet has portrayed her. 

A careful study of the play itself will suffice (I think) 
to show that the second of the two views above mentioned 
is the true one. Sophocles has allowed Creon to put his case 
ably, and (in a measure from which an inferior artist might have 
shrunk) he has been content to make Antigone merely a nobly 
heroic woman, not a being exempt from human passion and 
human weakness; but none the less does he mean us to feel 
that, in this controversy, the right is wholly with her, and the 
wrong wholly with her judge. 

§ 8. In the first place it is necessary to appreciate the na- 
ture of Creon’s edict against burying Polyneices. Some modern 
estimates of the play have seemed to assume that such refusal 
of sepulture, though a harsh measure, was yet one which the 
Greek usage of the poet’s age recognised as fairly applicable to 
public enemies, and that, therefore, Creon’s fault lay merely in 
the degree of his severity. It is true that the legends of the 
heroic age afford some instances in which a dead enemy is left 
unburied, as a special mark of abhorrence. This dishonour 
brands the exceptionally base crime of Aegisthus'. Yet these 
same legends also show that, trom a very early period, Hellenic 
feeling was shocked ‘at the thought of carrying enmity beyond 
the grave, and withholding those rites on which the welfare of 
the departed spirit was believed to depend. The antiquity of 


1 Soph. A/, 1487 ff. 
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the maxim that, after a battle, the conquerors were bound to 
allow the vanquished to bury their dead, is proved by the fact 
that it was ascribed either to Theseus! or to Heracles®. Achilles 
maltreated the dead Hector. Yet, even there, the Mad ex- 
presses the Greek feeling by the beautiful and touching fable 
that the gods themselves miraculously preserved the corpse 
from all defacement and from all corruption, until at last the 
due obsequies were rendered to it in Troy’ The Atreidae 
refused burial to Ajax; but Odysseus successfully pleaded 
against the sentence, and Ajax was ultimately buried with all 
honour’, In giving that issue to his play, Sophocles was doing 
what the general feeling of his own age would strongly demand. 
Greeks of the fifth century B.c. observed the duty towards the 
dead even when warfare was bitterest, and when the foe was 
barbarian. The Athenians buried the Persians slain at Marathon, 
as the Persians buried the Lacedaemonians slain at Thermo- 
pylae. A notable exception may, indeed, be cited; but it is 
one of those exceptions which forcibly illustrate the rule. The 
Spartan Lysander omitted to bury the Athenians who fell 
at Aegospotami; and that omission was remembered, centuries 
later, as an indelible stigma upon his name’ 

Thus the audience for which Sophocles composed the 
Antigone would regard Creon’s edict as something very dif- 
ferent from a measure of exceptional, but still legitimate, 
severity. They would regard it as a shocking breach of that 
common piety which even the most exasperated belligerents 
regularly respected. 

§ 9. The next point to be considered is, In what sense, ake edict 
and how far, does Creon, in this edict, represent the State ? political 
He is the lawful king of Thebes. His royal power is conceived @spect- 
as having no definite limit. The words of the Chorus testify 
that he is acting within the letter of his right ; ‘thou hast power, 
I ween, to take what order thou wilt, both for the dead, and 
for all us who live’ (211f.). On the other hand, he is acting 


1 Plut. Zhes. 29. 2 Aelian Var. Hist. 12, 27. 
3 77, 24. 411 ff. 4 Soph. Az. 1332 ff. 
5 Paus. 9. 32. 6. 
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against the unanimous, though silent, sense of Thebes, which, as 
his son Haemon tells him, held that Antigone had done a 
glorious deed (695). Creon replies: ‘Shall Thebes prescribe to 
me how I shall rule?’ His son rejoins: ‘That is no city (7oAss), 
which belongs to one man’ (737). Where the unanimous 
opinion of the community was ignored, the Athenians of the 
poet’s day would feel that, as Haemon says, there was no 
‘city’ at all. Indeed, when Creon summoned ‘the conference 
of elders, that summons was itself an admission that he was 
morally bound to take account of other judgments besides his 
own. We may often notice in the Attic drama that the 
constitutional monarchy of the legendary heroic age is made 
to act in the spirit, and speak in the tone, of the unconsti- 
tutional zyrannis, as the historical age knew it. This was most 
natural; it gave an opening for points sure to tell with a 
‘tyrant-hating’ Athenian audience, and it was perfectly safe 
from objection on the ground of anachronism,—an objection 
which was about the last that Athenian spectators were likely 
to raise, if we may judge by the practice of the dramatists. 
Now, the Creon of the Azzzgone, though nominally a monarch 
of the heroic age, has been created by the Attic poet in the 
essential image of the historical tyrannus. The Attic audience 
would mentally compare him, not to an Agamemnon or an 
Alcinous, but to a Hippias or a Periander. He resembles the 
ruler whose absolutism, imposed on the citizens by force, 
is devoid of any properly political sanction. Antigone can 
certainly be described, with technical correctness, as acting 
‘in despite of the State, since Creon is the State, so far 
as a State exists. But the Greeks for whom Sophocles wrote 
would not regard Creon’s edict as having a constitutional 
character, in the sense in which that character belonged to 
laws sanctioned (for instance) by the Athenian Ecclesia. They 
would liken it rather to some of the arbitrary and violent acts 
done by Hippias in the later period of his ‘tyranny. To take 
a modern illustration, they would view it in a quite different 
light from that in which we should regard the disobedience of 
a Russian subject to a ukase of the Czar. 

If, then, we endeavour to interpret Creon’s action by the 
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standards which the poet’s contemporaries would apply, we find, 
first, that he is doing a monstrous act; secondly, that, in doing 
it, he cannot, indeed, be said to exceed his prerogative, since 
this is indefinite; but he is exceeding his moral right in such 
a manner that he becomes the counterpart of the tyrannus who 
makes a cruel use of an unconstitutional power. 


§ 10. Antigone, on the other hand, is fulfilling one of the most Antigone’s 
sacred and the most imperative duties known to Greek religion ; P°*4°™ 
and it is a duty which could not be delegated. She and her 
sister are the nearest kinsfolk of the dead. It is not to be 
expected that any stranger should brave the edict for the dead 
man’s sake. As the Chorus says, ‘no man is so foolish that 
he is enamoured of death’ (220). Creon is furious when the 
Chorus suggests that the rites so mysteriously paid to the 
corpse may have been due to the agency of the gods (278 f.). 
That very suggestion of the Chorus shows how impossible 
it seemed to the Theban mind that Polyneices could receive 
the ministration of any human hand. A modern critic, taking 
the view that Antigone was wrong, has observed (not ironically) 
that she ought to have left the gods to provide the burial. 
It would have been ill for the world if all who have done 
heroic deeds had preferred to await miracles. As to another 
suggestion,—that Antigone ought to have tried persuasion with 
Creon,—the poet has supplied the answer in his portraiture of 
Creon’s character—a character known to Antigone from long 
experience. The situation in which Antigone was placed by 
Creon’s edict was analogous to that of a Christian martyr under 
the Roman Empire. It was as impossible for Antigone to 
withhold those rites, which no other human being could now 
render, as it was impossible for the Christian maiden to avoid 
the torments of the arena by laying a grain of incense on the 
altar of Diana’. From both alike those laws which each believed 
to be ‘the unfailing statutes of Heaven’ claimed an allegiance 
which no human law could cancel, and it was by the human 


1 Mr Long’s beautiful picture, ‘Diana or Christ,’ will be remembered by many,— 
and the more fitly, since it presents a counterpart, not only for Antigone, but also for 
Creon and for Haemon. 
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ruler, not by his victim, that the conflict of loyalties had been 
made inevitable. 


§ 11. One of the main arguments used to show that Sopho- 
cles conceived Antigone as partly censurable has been drawn 
from the utterances of the Chorus. It is therefore important 
to determine, if we can, what the attitude of these Theban 
Elders really is. Their first ode (the Parodos) shows how 
strongly they condemn Polyneices, as having led a hostile 
army against his country. We might have expected, then, that, 
when Creon acquainted them with his edict, they would have 
greeted it with some mark of approval. On the contrary, their 
words are confined to a brief utterance of submission: ‘Such 
is thy pleasure, Creon, son of Menoeceus, touching this city’s 
foe, and its friend; and thou hast power, I ween, to take 
what order thou wilt, both for the dead, and for all us who 
live’ (211 ff.). We can see that they are startled by such a 
doom, even for a man whom they hold deeply guilty. Their 
words suggest a misgiving. Just afterwards, they significantly 
excuse themselves from taking any part in the enforcement 
of the edict (216). But it is otherwise when the edict, having 
been published, is broken. Then they range themselves on 
Creon’s side. They refer to the disobedience as a daring offence 
(371). When Antigone is brought in, they speak of her folly 
(383). Nevertheless, Antigone is convinced that, in their hearts, 
they sympathise with her (504). And, indeed, it is plain that 
they do so, to this extent,—that they consider the edict to have 
been a mistake; though they also hold that it was wrong to 
break the edict. Hence they speak of Antigone’s act as one 
prompted by ‘frenzy at the heart’ (603). The clearest summary 
of their whole view—up to this point of the drama—is given in 
verses 872—875, and amounts to this :—Antigone’s act was, in 
itself, a pious one; but Creon, as a ruler, was bound to vindicate 
his edict. Her ‘self-willed temper’ has brought her to death. 

So far, then, the view taken by the Chorus is very much 
Boeckh’s:—the merits are divided; Creon is both right and 
wrong ; so, too, is Antigone. But then Teiresias comes (v. 988), 
and convinces the Chorus that Creon has been wholly wrong ; 
wrong in refusing burial to Polyneices; wrong in punishing 
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Antigone. It is at the urgent advice of the Chorus that Creon 
yields. And when, a little later, Creon blames himself as the 
cause of all the woe, the Chorus. replies that now at last he sees 
the truth (v. 1270). Thus the Theban Elders entertain two 
different opinions in succession. Their first opinion is over- 
thrown by Teiresias. Their second opinion—which they hold 
from verse 1091 onwards—is that which the poet intends to be 
recognised as the true one. 


§ 12. After thus tracing the mind of the Chorus, we can see Why the 
more clearly why it is composed of Theban elders. When the nape 
chief person of a Greek tragedy is a woman, the Chorus usually tuted. 
consists of women, whose attitude towards the heroine is more 
or less sympathetic. Such is the case in the E/ectra and the 
Trachiniae, and in seven plays of Euripides,—the Andromache, 
Electra, Hecuba, Helena, both Iphigeneias, and Medea. The Chorus 
of the A/cestis, indeed, consists of Pheraean elders: but then 
Alcestis is withdrawn from the scene at an early moment, and 
restored to it only at the end: during the rest of the play, the 
interest is centred in Admetus. In the Aztigone, Sophocles had | 
a double reason for constituting the Chorus as he did. First, the 
isolation of the heroine would have been less striking if she had 
been supported by a group of sympathetic women. Secondly, 
the natural predisposition of the Theban nobles to support their 
king heightens the dramatic effect of their ultimate conversion. 


§ 13. The character of Antigone is a separate question from Character 
the merit of the cause in which she is engaged. She might be tone 
doing right, and yet the poet might have represented her as 
doing it in such a manner as to render her heroism unattractive. 

We may now turn to this question, and consider what manner 
of woman she is. 

Two qualities are at the basis of her character. One is an 
enthusiasm, at once steadfast and passionate, for the right, as 
she sees it,—for the performance of her duty. The other is 
intense tenderness, purity, and depth of domestic affection ; 
manifested here in the love of sister for brother, a love which 
death has not weakened, but only consecrated ; as in the Oedipus 
Coloneus—where the portraiture of her is entirely in unison with 
that given here—it is manifested in the tender anxiety to recon- 
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cile her living brothers, and in the fearless, completely selfless 
devotion—through painful wanderings, through all misery and 
all reproach—to the old age of her blind and homeless father. 
In the opening scene of the play, we find her possessed by a 
burning indignation at the outrage done to her dead brother ; 
the deep love which she feels for him is braced by a clear sense 
of the religious duty which this edict lays upon her, and by an 
unfaltering resolve to do it; it never occurs to her for an instant 
that, as a true sister, she could act otherwise; rather it seems 
wonderful to her that the author of the edict should even have 
expected it to prove deterrent—for “er (ver. 32). 

With her whole heart and soul dominated by these feelings, 
she turns to her sister Ismene, and asks for her aid ; not as if 
the response could be doubtful—she cannot imagine its being 
doubtful ; it does not enter her mind that one whom she has just 
addressed by so dear a name, and with whom her tie of sister- 
hood is made closer still by the destiny which has placed them 
apart, can be anything but joyful and proud to risk life in the 
discharge of a duty so plain, so tender, and so sacred. And how 
does Ismene meet her? Ismene reminds her that other members 
of their house have perished miserably, and that, if Antigone acts 
thus, Antigone and she will die more miserably still: they are 
women, and must not strive with men ; they are subjects, and must 
not strive with rulers: Ismene will ask the dead to excuse her, 
since she is constrained, and will obey the living: ‘for it is witless 
to be over-busy’ (mepicoa mpacoew, v. 68). Ismene is amiable 
enough ; she cannot be called exceptionally weak or timid ; she 
is merely the average woman ; her answer here is such as would 
have been made by most women—and perhaps by a still larger 
proportion of men, as the Chorus afterwards forcibly reminds us. 
But, given the character and the present mood of Antigone, 
what must be the effect of such a reply to such an appeal? Itis 
the tenderness, quite as much as the strength, of Antigone’s 
spirit that speaks in her answer :—‘I will not urge thee,—no, 
nor, if thou yet shouldst have the mind, wouldst thou be 
welcome aS a worker with me.” And the calmest reason 
thoroughly approves that answer; for the very terms in which 
Ismene had repulsed her sister proved a nature which could 
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never rise to the height of such a task, and which would be 
more dangerous as an ally than as a neutral. 

When the sisters next meet, it is in Creon’s presence, and 
the situation is this:—Antigone has done the deed, unaided ; 
and Creon has said that both sisters shall die—for he suspects 
Ismene of complicity. Ismene’s real affection is now quickened by 
a feverish remorse, and by an impulse towards self-immolation,— 
an impulse of a sentimental and almost hysterical kind: she will 
say that she helped Antigone; she will die with her; she will 
yet make amends to the dead. Was Antigone to indulge 
Ismene’s impulse, and to allow Ismene’s words to confirm 
Creon’s suspicions? Surely Antigone was bound to do what 
she does,—namely, to speak out the truth: ‘Nay, Justice will not 
suffer thee to do that; thou didst of consent to the deed, 
neither did I give thee part in it.’ But it will be said that her 
tone towards Ismene is too stern and hard. The sternness is only 
that of truth; the hardness is only that of reality: for, among 
the tragic circumstances which surround Antigone, this is pre- 
cisely one of the most tragic, that Ismene’s earlier conduct, at 
the testing-point of action, as made a spiritual division which 
no emotional after-impulse can cancel. One more point may be 
raised: when Ismene says, ‘What life is dear to me, bereft of 
thee ?’—Antigone replies, ‘Ask Creon—all thy care is for him’ 
(v. 549): is not this, it may be asked, a needless taunt? The 
answer is found in Antigone’s wish to save Ismene’s life. Thus 
far in the dialogue, Ismene has persisted—even after Antigone’s 
denial—in claiming a share in the deed (vv. 536—547). Creon 
might well think that, after, all, the fact was as he suspected. 
It was necessary for Antigone to make him see—by some 
trenchant utterance—that she regarded Ismene as distinctly 
ranged on his side. And she succeeded. Later in the play, 
where Creon acknowledges Ismene’s innocence, he describes it in 
the very phrase which Antigone had impressed upon his memory; 
he speaks of Ismene as one ‘who has not touched’ the deed 
(v. 771: cp. v. 546). It is with pain (v. 551), it is not with scorn 
or with bitterness, that Antigone remains firm. Her attitude is 
prescribed equally by regard for truth and right, and by duty 
towards her sister. 


JS. ii, a 
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Her rela- Antigone is betrothed to Haemon; the closeness of the 

TLemon, affection between them is significantly marked by the words of 
Ismene (v. 570); it is expressed in the words, the deeds, and the 
death, of Haemon. If verse 572 is rightly assigned to Antigone 
(as, in my opinion, it is), that brief utterance tells much: but let 
us suppose that it belongs to Ismene, and that Antigone never 
once refers directly to Haemon: we say, ‘directly, because more 
than once she alludes to sweet hopes which life had still to offer 
her. It is evident that, if Sophocles had given greater promi- 
nence to Antigone’s love for Haemon, he could have had 
only one aim, consistently with the plan of this play,—viz., to 
strengthen our sense of the ties which bound her to life, 
and, therefore, of her heroism in resigning it. But it is also 
evident that he could have done this, with any effect, only at 
the cost of depicting a mind divided between the desire of 
earthly happiness and the resolve to perform a sacred duty. 
Sophocles has preferred to portray Antigone as raised above 
every selfish thought, even the dearest, by the absorbing and 
inspiring sense of her duty to the dead, and to the gods; silent, 
not through apathy, concerning a love which could never be hers, 
and turning for comfort to the faith that, beyond the grave, the 
purest form of human affection would reunite her to those whom 
she had lost. It is no blame to later dramatists that they 
found it necessary to make more of the love-motive; but, if our 
standard is to be the noblest tragic art, it is a confession of their 
inferiority to Sophocles. There is a beautiful verse in the play 
which might suggest how little he can have feared that his 
heroine would ever be charged with a cold insensibility. Creon 
has urged that the honour which she has shown to Polyneices 
will be resented by the spirit of Eteocles. Antigone answers, 
‘It is not my nature to join in hating, but in loving” As she 
had, sought to reconcile them while they lived, so now she will 
have no part in their feud—if feud there be where they have 
gone,—but will love ,each, as he loves her. 


ee re- So long as her task lies before Antigone, she is sustained 
Antigone’s PY the necessity for action. Nor does she falter for a moment, 
mind, even after the deed has been done, so long as she is in the 


presence of Creon. For though she has no longer the stimulus 
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of action, there is still another challenge to her fortitude; she, 
who is loyal to the divine law, cannot tremble before the man 
who is its embodied negation.. It is otherwise when Creon 
is gone, and when there are only the Theban elders to see 
and hear her, as she is led to death. The strain on her mind is 
relaxed; the end is near; she now feels the longing for some 
word of pity as she passes to the grave,—for some token of 
human kindness. But, while she craves such sympathy, the 
Theban nobles merely console her with the thought of post- 
humous fame. She compares her doom to Niobe’s; and they 
reply that it is a glory for her to be as Niobe, a daughter of 
the Tantalidae,— 


the seed of gods, 
Men near to Zeus; for whom on Ida burns, 
High in clear air, the altar of their Sire, 
Nor hath their race yet lost the blood divine’. 


Few things in tragedy are more pathetic than this yearning 
of hers, on the brink of death, for some human kindness of 
farewell, thus ‘mocked’’, as she feels it to be, by a cold assurance 
of renown. She turns from men to invoke ‘the fount of Dircé 
and the holy ground of Thebes’; these, at least, will be her 
witnesses. In her last words, she is thinking of the dead, 
and of the gods; she feels sure of love in the world of the dead; 
but she cannot lift her face to the gods, and feel sure that they 
are with her. If they are so, why have they allowed her to 
perish for obeying them? Yet, again, they may be with her; 
she will know beyond the grave. If she has sitned, she will 
learn it there; but if she is innocent, the gods will vindicate 
when she is gone. How infinitely touching is this supreme 
trouble which clouds her soul at the last,—this doubt and per- 
plexity concerning the gods! For it is not a misgiving as to 
the paramount obligation of the ‘unwritten laws’ which she 
has obeyed: it is only an anguish of wonder and uncertainty 
as to the mysterious ways of the powers which have laid this 


1 From the WVzobe of Aeschylus (fr. 157): of Ge@v dyxlomopot, | ol Znvos éyyis* ols 
kar’ “Idaiov mayor | Ads rarpwov Bwuds éor’ ev aldép, | Ko’mw vu étlrndov alua da- 
Bovey. 
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obligation on mortals,—a surmise that, as gods and men seem 
alike without pity for her, there has perhaps been something 
wrong in her way of doing the duty which was so clear and 
so binding, 

§ 14. The psychology of Sophocles is so excellent in the 
case of Antigone because he has felt that in a truly heroic 
nature there is the permanent strength of deep convictions, 
but there:is also room for what superficial observers might 
think a moral anticlimax. So long as such a nature has to 
meet antagonism in word or deed, its permanent strength is 
heightened by a further support which is necessarily transient, 
—the strength of exaltation. But a mind capable of heroism 
is such as can see duties in their true proportions, and can 
sacrifice everything to the discharge of the highest: and it 
is such a mind, too, which, in looking back on a duty done, 
is most liable—through very largeness of vision, and sense of 
human limitations—to misgivings like those which vex the 
last moments of Antigone. The strength of exaltation has 
passed away: her clear intelligence cannot refuse to acknow- 
ledge that the actual results of doing right are in seeming 
conflict with the faith which was the sanction of the deed. It is 
worthy of notice that only at one moment of the drama does 
Antigone speak lightly of the penalty which she has deliberately 
incurred. That is at the moment when, face to face with Creon, 
she is asserting the superiority of the divine law. Nor does 
she, even then, speak lightly of death in itself; she only says 
that it is better than a life like hers; for at that moment she 
feels the whole burden of the sorrows which have fallen upon 
her race,—standing, as she does, before the man who has added 
the last woe. The tension of her mind is at the highest. But 
nowhere else does she speak as one who had sought death 
because weary of life; on the contrary, we can see that that life 
was dear to her, who must die young, ‘without a portion in 
the chant that brings the bride’ It is a perfectly sane mind 
which has chosen death, and has chosen it only because the 
alternative was to neglect a sacred duty. 

A comparison with other dramatists may serve to illustrate 
what Sophocles has gained by thus allowing the temporary 
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strength of excitement to pass off before the end, leaving the 
permanent strength of the character to wrestle with this pain 
and doubt. In Alfieri’s play of the same name, Antigone 
shows no touch of human weakness; as death approaches, 
she seems more and more impatiently eager for it; she says 
to Creon’s guards, who are leading her to her doom,— 


Let us make better speed; so slow a step 

Ill becomes her who has at length just reach’d 
The goal so long desired... Perhaps ye, O guards, 
May feel compassion for my fate ?... Proceed. 

Oh terrible Death, I look thee in the face, 

And yet I tremble not’. 


In Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, again, consider the strain in 
which Dorothea addresses Theophilus, the persecutor of the 
Christians, who has doomed her to torture and death :— 


Thou fool! 
That gloriest in having power to ravish 
A trifle from me I am weary of, 
What is this life to me? Not worth a thought; 
Or, if it be esteem’d, ’tis that I lose it 
To win a better: even thy malice serves 
To me but as a ladder to mount up 
To such a height of happiness, where I shall 
Look down with scorn on thee and on the world. 


The dramatic effect of such a tone, both in Alfieri’s Antigone 
and in Massinger’s Dorothea, is to make their fate not more, 
but less, pathetic ; we should feel for them more if they, on their 
part, seemed to feel a little ‘what ’tis to die, and to die young,— 
as Theophilus says to Dorothea. On the other hand, M. Casimir 
Delavigne, in his Messéntennes, is Sophoclean where he describes 
the last moments of Joan of Arc: 


Du Christ, avec lardeur, Jeanne baisait limage ; 
Ses longs cheveux épars flottaient au gré des vents: 
Au pied de l’échafaud, sans changer de visage, 

Elle s’avangait 4 pas lents. 


1 C. Taylor’s translation. 
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Tranquille elle y monta; quand, debout sur le faite, 
Elle vit ce bficher, qui Valkait dévorer, 
Les bourreaux en suspens, la flamme déja préte, 
Sentant son ceur faillir, elle baissa la téte, 

Et se prit ad pleurer'. 


So it is that the Antigone of Sophocles, in the last scene 
of her life, feels her heart fail, bows her head, and weeps ; but 
the first verse of the passage just quoted suggests a difference 
which makes the Greek maiden the more tragic figure of the 
two: when Antigone looked to heaven, she could find no certain 
comfort. 

Thus has Sophocles created a true heroine; no fanatic 
enamoured of martyrdom, no virago, but a true woman, most 
tender-hearted, most courageous and steadfast; whose sense of 
duty sustains her in doing a deed for which she knows that she 
must die ;—when it has been done, and death is at hand, then, 
indeed, there is a brief cry of anguish from that brave and loving 
spirit ; it is bitter to die thus: but human sympathy is denied to 
her, and even the gods seem to have hidden their faces. Nowhere 
else has the poetry of the ancient world embodied so lofty or so 
beautiful an ideal of woman’s love and devotion. The Macaria 
of Euripides resigns her life to save the race of the Heracleidae ; 
his Iphigeneia, to prosper the course of the Greek fleet; his 
Alcestis, to save the life of her husband. In each of these cases, 
a divine voice had declared that some one must die; in each, 
the heroism required was purely passive; and in each a definite 
gain was promised,—for it was at least a pious opinion in the 
wife of Admetus (when all his other friends had declined his 
request that some of them would oblige him by dying for him?) 
to think that his survival would be a gain. Not one of these 
Euripidean heroines, pathetic though they be, can for a moment 
be ranked with Fedalma in George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy, when 


1 Quoted by M. Patin in*his Zvwdes sur les Tragiques grecs, vol. I1., p. 271. 

* Has the total absence of the sense of humour, in its disastrous effect upon tragic 
pathos, ever been more wonderfully illustrated than by Euripides in those lines of the 
Alcestis ?—mdvras 5’ éhéyEas cal drekeNOdv Pldous, | warépa, yepady 0 4 od’ erixre 
Enrépa, | odx nipe why yuvaikds doris HOeXe | Oavery mpd Kelvou und’ er’ eloopav pdos. 
(vv. 15 ff.) 
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she accepts what seems worse than death for the sake of benefits 
to her race which are altogether doubtful ;— 


‘my soul is faint— 
Will these sharp pains buy any certain good?’ 


But Antigone is greater than Fedalma. There was no father, 
no Zarca, at Antigone’s side, urgently claiming the sacrifice,—- 
on the contrary, there was a sister protesting against it; An- 
tigone’s choice was wholly free; the heroism which it imposed 
was one of doing as well as suffering ; and the sole reward was 
to be in the action itself. 


§ 15. The character of Creon, as Sophocles draws it in this Creon. 

play, may be regarded in somewhat different lights. It is inter- 
esting, then, to inquire how the poet meant it to be read. 
According to one view, Creon is animated by a personal spite 
against both Polyneices and Antigone; his maxims of state- 
policy are mere pretexts. This theory seems mistaken. There 
is, indeed, one phrase which might suggest previous dissensions 
between Creon and Antigone (v. 562). It is also true that 
Creon is supposed to have sided with Eteocles when Polyneices 
was driven into exile. But Sophocles was too good a dramatist 
to lay stress on such motives in such a situation. Rather, surely, 
Creon is to be conceived as entirely sincere and profoundly 
earnest when he sets forth the public grounds of his action. 
_ They are briefly these. Anarchy is the worst evil that can befall 
a State: the first duty of a ruler is therefore to enforce law and 
maintain order. The safety of the individual depends on that of 
the State, and therefore every citizen has a direct interest in 
obedience. This obedience must be absolute and unquestion- 
ing. The ruler must be obeyed ‘in little things and great, 
in just things and unjust’ ‘(v. 667). That is, the subject must 
never presume to decide for himself what commands may be 
neglected or resisted. By rewarding the loyal and punishing 
the disloyal, a ruler will promote such obedience. 

Creon puts his case with lucidity and force. Weare reminded Compari- 
of that dialogue in which Plato represents Socrates, on the eve poy" 
of execution, as visited in prison by his aged friend Crito, who vio. 
comes to tell him that the means of escape have been provided, 
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attitude 
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and to urge that he should use them. Socrates imagines the 
Laws of Athens remonstrating with him: ‘Do you imagine that 
a State can subsist, in which the decisions of law are set aside 
by individuals?’ And to the plea that ‘unjust’ decisions may 
be disobeyed, the Laws rejoin——‘ Was ¢hat our agreement with 
you? Or were you to abide by the sentence of the State?’ 
When Antigone appeals to the laws of Hades (v. 451), might 
not Creon’s laws, then, say to her what the laws of Athens say 
with regard to the hypothetical flight of Socrates :—‘ We shall 
be angry with you while you live, and our brethren, the Laws in 
the world below, will receive you as an enemy; for they will 
know that you have done your best to destroy us’? 

Plato, it has been truly said, never intended to answer the 
question of casuistry, as to when, if ever, it is right to break the 
city’s law. But at least there is one broad difference between the 
cases supposed in the C7vzfo and the Antigone. Antigone had 
a positive religious duty, about which there was no doubt at all, 
and with which Creon’s law conflicted. For Socrates to break 
prison might be justifiable, but could not be described as a 
positive religious duty ; since, however much good he might feel 
confident of effecting by preserving his life, he was at least 
morally entitled to think that such good would be less than the 
evil of the example. Creon is doing what, in the case of 
Socrates, Athens did not do,—he is invading the acknowledged 
province of religion. Not that he forgets the existence of the 
gods: he reveres them in what he believes to be the orthodox 
way?. But he assumes that under no imaginable circumstances 
can the gods disapprove of penalties inflicted on a disloyal 
citizen. Meanwhile his characteristic tendency ‘to do every- 
thing too much’ has led him into a step which renders this 
assumption disastrous. He punishes Polyneices in a manner 
which violates religion. 

In Antigone, again, he sees anarchy personified, since, having 
disobeyed, she seems,to glory therein (v. 482). Her defence is 
unmeaning to him, for her thoughts move in a different region 
from his own, Sophocles has brought this out with admirable 


} See especially the note on 1044. 
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skill in a short dialogue between Creon and Antigone (508— 
525): we see that he cannot get beyond his principle of State 
rewards and punishments ; she is-speaking foolishness to him— 
as, indeed, from the first she had felt the hopelessness of their 
understanding each other (469 f, 499 f.). As this dialogue 
serves to show Creon’s unconsciousness of the frontier between 
divine and human law, so his scene with Haemon brings out his 
incapacity to appreciate the other great motive of Antigone’s 
conduct,—-sisterly piety. Creon regards the Family almost ex- 
clusively in one aspect; for him it is an institution related to 
the State as the gymnasium to the stadium ; it is a little State, 
in which a man may prove that he is fit to govern a larger 
one. 

Creon’s temper is hasty and vehement. He vows that 
Haemon ‘shall not save those two girls from their doom’; but, 
when the Chorus pleads for Ismene, he quickly adds that he will 
spare /er,—‘ thou sayest well’ (770 f.). We also notice his love 
of hyperbole (1039 ff.). But he is not malevolent. He repre- 
sents the rigour of human law,—neither restricted by the sense of 
a higher law, nor intensified by a personal desire to hurt. He 
has the ill-regulated enthusiasm of a somewhat narrow under- 
standing for the only principle which it has firmly grasped, 


§ 16. Such, then, are the general characteristics which mark 
the treatment of this subject by Sophocles. Ina drama of rare 
poetical beauty, and of especially fine psychology, he has raised 
the question as to the limit of the State’s authority over the 
individual conscience. It belongs to the essence of the tragic 
pathos that this question is one which can never be answered 
by a set formula. Enough for Antigone that she finds herself 
in a situation where conscience leaves her no choice but to break 
one of two laws, and to die. 

These distinctive qualities of the play may be illustrated by 
a glance at the work of some other poets. The Avztigone of 
Euripides is now represented only by a few small fragments, Euripides. 
and its plot is uncertain. It would seem, however, that, when 
Antigone was caught in the act of burial, Haemon was assisting 
her, and that the play ended, not with her death, but with her 


Attius. 
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marriage. Some of the fragments confirm the belief that the 
love-motive was prominent®, The Roman poet Attius (c. 140 B.C.) 
also wrote an Antigone. The few remaining verses—some of 
which have lived only because Vergil imitated them—indicate 


1 All that we know as to the plot is contained in the first Argument to this 
play (see p. 3 below, and notes on p. 4): ‘The story has been used also by Euripides 
in his Azdzgdne3 only there she is detected with Haemon, and is given in marriage, 
and bears a son Maion.’ In the scholia at the end of L we also read, ‘this play 
differs from the Aztigone of Euripides in the fact that, there, she was detected 
through the love of Haemon, and was given in marriage; while here the issue is the 
contrary’ (¢.e. her death). That this is the right rendering of the scholiast’s words— 
gpwpadeion éxelvn dia Tov Altuovos epwra £560 mpds yduov—seems probable from 
a comparison with the statement in the Argument; though others have understood, 
‘she was detected, and, owing to the love of Haemon, given in marriage.’ She was 
detected, not, as in the play of Sophocles, directly by Creon’s guards, but (in some 
way not specified) through the fact that Haemon’s love for her had drawn him to 
her side. 

Welcker (Gviech. Trag. 11. pp. 563 ff.) has sought to identify the Aztigone of 
Euripides with the plot sketched by Hyginus in Fad. 72. Antigone having been 
detected, Haemon had been commissioned by Creon to slay her, but had saved her, 
conveying her to a shepherd’s home. When Maion, the son of their secret marriage, 
had grown to man’s estate, he visited Thebes at a festival. This was the moment 
(Welcker thinks) at which the Azzdigone of Euripides began. Creon noted in Maion 
a certain mark which all the offspring of the dragon’s seed (omaprol) bore on their 
bodies. Haemon’s disobedience was thus revealed; Heracles vainly interceded with 
Creon; Haemon slew his wife Antigone and then himself. 

But surely both the author of the Argument and the scholiast clearly imply that 
the marriage of Antigone was contained in the play of Euripides, and formed its 
conclusion. I therefore agree with Heydemann (Veder etne nacheuripideische Antigone, 
Berlin, 1868) that Hyginus was epitomising some otherwise unknown play. 

M. Patin (Ztwdes sur les Tragigues grecs, vol. 11. p. 277) remarks that there is 
nothing to show whether the play of Euripides was produced before or after that of 
Sophocles. But he has overlooked a curious and decisive piece of evidence. Among 
the scanty fragments of the Euripidean Avz¢igone are these lines (Eur. fr. 165, Nauck); 
—txovrov* ov yap ol KaxOs mempayéres | ov tals TUxatoe Tods Adyous ddNecay. This 
evidently glances at the Amtigone of Sophocles, vv. 563 f., where Ismene says, ovd” ds 
av Brdory péver | vods rots Kax®s mpaccovow, ad\’ éicrara. (For similar instances 
of covert criticism, see n. on O. C. 1116.) 

* Eur. fr. 160, 161, 162 (Nauck). The most significant is fr. 161, probably spoken 
by Haemon:—#pwy* 7d palver@ar 5’ dp’ iv Epws Bporots.—Another very suggestive 
fragment is no. 176, where the speaker is evidently remonstrating with Creon:— 
‘Who shall pain a rock by thrusting at it with a spear? And who can pain the dead 
by dishonour, if we grant that they have no sense of suffering?’ This is characteristic 
of the difference between the poets. Sophocles never urges the /wéi/ity of Creon’s 
vengeance, though he does touch upon its ignobleness (v. 1030). 
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eloquence and spirit, but give no clue to the plot’, Statius, in Statius. 
his epic 7hebaid, departs widely from the Attic version of the 
story. Argeia, the widow of Polyneices, meets Antigone by 
night at the corpse. Each, unknown to the other, has come to 

do the same task; both are put to death by Creon,—‘ ambae 
hilares et mortis amore superbae*’ This rapturous welcoming 

of death is, as we have seen, quite in the manner of Massinger 

and Alfieri, but not at all in that of Sophocles. 

Alfieri’s A xtigone (published in 1783) follows Statius in asso- Alfieri. 
ciating Argeia with Antigone; besides whom there are only 
two other actors, Creon and Haemon. The Italian poet has 
not improved upon the Greek. There are here two heroines, 
with very similar parts, in performing which they naturally utter 
very similar sentiments. Then Alfieri’s Creon is not merely a 
perverse despot of narrow vision, but a monster of wickedness, 
who, by a thought worthy of Count Cenci, has published the 
edict for the express purpose of enticing Antigone into a breach 
of it. Having doomed her to die, he then offers to pardon her, 
if she will marry his son (and so unite the royal line with his 
own); but Antigone, though she esteems Haemon, declines to 
marry the son of such a parent. So she is put to death, while 
Argeia is sent back to Argos; and Haemon kills himself. It is 
not altogether unprofitable to be reminded, by such examples, 
what the theme of Sophocles could become in other hands. 


§ 17. A word may be added regarding treatments of the Vase- 
subject in works of art, which are not without some points of Senet 
literary interest. Baumeister reproduces two vase-paintings, both 
curious’, The first* represents a group of three figures,—the 


1 Only six fragments remain, forming, in all, ten (partly incomplete) lines: 
Ribbeck, Z7vag. Rom. Frag. p. 153 (1871). The Ismene or Attius said to her sister 
(fr. 2), guanto magis te isti modi esse intellego, | Tanto, Antigona, magis me par est tibi 
consulere et parcere: with which Macrobius (Saé. 6. 2. 17) compares Verg. Aen. 12. 19 
quantum ipse feroct | Virtute exsuperas, tanto me tmpensius aecum est | Consulere 
atque omnes metuentem expendere casus. Again, he notes (Sad. 6. 1. 59) fr. 5, Zam tam 
neque dt regunt | Néque profecto deiim supremus réx [res] curat hominibus, as having 
an echo in Aen. 4. 371 tamiam nec maxima Tuno| Nec Saturnius haec oculis pater 
aspicit aeguis. This latter fragment of Attius is well compared by Ribbeck with Soph. 
Ant. 921 ff.: the words were doubtless Antigone’s. 

2 Stat. Thed. 12. 679. 

3 Denkmaler, pp. 83 f. 4 From Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. Taf. 73. 
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central figure being an old man who has just doffed the mask 
of a young maiden,—while a guard, spear in hand, seizes him by 
the neck. This is explained as a comic parody of Antigone’s 
story; she has sent an old servant to perform the task in her 
stead, and he, when confronted with Creon, drops his disguise. 
The other vase-painting—of perhaps c. 380—300 B.C.,—repre- 
sents Heracles interceding with Creon, who is on the hero’s right 
hand, while Antigone and Haemon are on his left. Eurydice, 
Ismene, and a youth (perhaps Maion, the offspring of Antigone’s 
marriage with Haemon) are also present. Kliigmann® refers 
this picture to the lost play of Euripides. Heydemann * (with 
more probability, I think) supposes it to represent a scene from 
an otherwise unknown drama, of which he recognises the plot in 
Hyginus (Fad. 72). . It is briefly this:—Haemon has disobeyed 
Creon by saving Antigone’s life; Heracles intercedes with Creon 
for Haemon, but in vain; and the two lovers commit suicide. 
Professor Rhousopoulos, of Athens, in a letter to the French 
Academy‘ (1885), describes a small fragment of a ceramic vase 
or cup, which he believes to have been painted in Attica, about 
400—350 B.C., by (or after) a good artist. The fragment shows 
the beautiful face of a maiden,—the eyes bent earnestly on some 
object which lies before her. This object has perished with 
the rest of the vase. But the letters EIKH= remain; and it is 
certain that the body of Polyneices was the sight on which the 
maiden was gazing. As Prof. Rhousopoulos ingeniously shows, 
the body must have been depicted as resting on sloping ground,—- 
the lowest slope, we may suppose, of the hill upon which the 
guards sat (v. 411). The moment imagined by the artist may have 
been that at which Antigone returned, to find that the body had 
been again stripped of dust (v. 426). The women of ancient 
Thebes are said to have been distinguished for stature no less 
than beauty; and the artist of the vase appears to have given 
Antigone both characteristics. 


1 Mon. Inst. X. 27. =) 

2 Ann. Inst. 176, 1876. 

3 See footnote above, p. xxxviii, note 1 (3rd paragraph), 

Ilept elxdvos ’Avtiydyyns Kara dpxatoy dorpaxoy, mera dmeckovicuatos, I am in- 
debted to the kindness of Professor D’Ooge, late Director of the American School at 
Athens, for an opportunity of seeing this letter. 
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§ 18 It is not, however, in the form of painting or of 
sculpture that Art has furnished the Awdégone with its most 
famous and most delightful illustration. Two generations have 
now been so accustomed to associate this play with the music 
of Mendelssohn that at least a passing notice is due to Mendels- 
the circumstances under which that music was composed ; 8°" 
circumstances which, at a distance of nearly half a century, 
possess a peculiar interest of their own for these later days 
of classical revivals. After Frederick William IV. had come 
to the Prussian throne in June, 1840, one of his first acts 
was to found at Berlin the Academy of Arts for Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Music; Mendelssohn, who was 
then thirty-two, became the first Director of the department 
of Music, in the spring of 1841. The King had conceived the 
wish to revive some of the masterpieces of Greek Tragedy,— 
a project which the versatile poet Tieck, then on the confines 
of old age, encouraged warmly; none the less so, it would 
seem, because his own youth had been so vigorously identified 
with the protests of the Romantic school against classical 
restraint. Donner had recently published his German trans- 
lation of Sophocles, ‘in the metres of the original,” and the 
Antigone was chosen for the experiment. Mendelssohn accepted 
with enthusiasm the task of writing the music. The rapidity 
with which he worked may be estimated from the fact that 
Sept. 9, 1841, seems to have been about the date at which 
Tieck first broached the idea to him, and that the first full 
stage rehearsal took place some six weeks later,—on October 
22nd. The success of the music in Germany seems to have 
been immediate and great; rather more than could be said 
of the first performance in London, when the Axtigone, with 
the new music, was brought out at Covent Garden, on Jan. 2, 
1845. The orchestra on that occasion, indeed, had a conductor 
no less able than the late Sir G. Macfarren; but the Chorus 
was put on the stage in a manner of which a graphic memorial 
has been preserved to us. It may be added that the Covent 


1 On March 25, 1845, Mendelssohn wrote to his sister:—‘See if you cannot find 
Punch for Jan. 18 [1848]. It contains an account of Antigone at Covent Garden, 
with illustrations,—especially a view of the Chorus which has made me laugh for 


Date of 
the play. 
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Garden stage-manager improved the opportunity of the joyous 
‘dance-song’ to Dionysus (vv. I115—1154) by introducing a 
regular ballet. 

To most lovers of music Mendelssohn’s Axtzgone is too 
familiar to permit any word of comment here; but it may 
perhaps be less superfluous to remark a fact which has been 
brought under the writer’s notice by an accomplished scholar’. 
For the most part, the music admits of having the Greek words 
set to it in a way which shows that Mendelssohn, while writing 
for Donner’s words, must have been guided by something more 
than Donner’s imitation of the Greek metres ; he must also have 
been attentive, as a general rule, to the Greek text. 

§ 19. The question as to the date of the Avztzgone has a 
biographical no less than a literary interest. It is probable 
that the play was first produced at the Great Dionysia to- 
wards the end of March, 441 B.c. This precise date is, indeed, 
by no means certain; but all the evidence indicates that, at 
any rate, the years 442 and 441 B.C. give the probable limits. 
According to the author of the first Argument to the play’, 
the success of the Aztigone had led to Sophocles obtaining 
the office of general, which he held in an expedition against 
Samos. Athens sent two expeditions to Samos in 440 B.C. 
(1) The occasion of the first expedition was as follows. Samos 
and Miletus had been at war for the possession of Priené, a 
place on the mainland not far from Miletus. The Milesians, 
having been worsted, denounced the Samians to the Athenians ; 
who required that both parties should submit their case at 
Athens. This the Samians refused to do. The Athenians then 
sent forty ships to Samos,—put down the oligarchy there —and 
established a democracy in its place’. (2) The second expedi- 


three days.’ In his excellent article on Mendelssohn in the Déctionary of ALusic, 
Sir G. Grove has justly deemed this picture worthy of reproduction, 

1 Mr George Wotherspoon, who has practically demonstrated the point by setting 
the Greek words to the music for the Parodos (vv. roo—161). It is only in the last 
antistrophe, he observes, that the ‘phrasing’ becomes distinctly modern, and less 
attentive to the Greek rhythms than to harmonic effects. 

2 See below, p. 3. 

_> The Greek life of Sophocles says that he served as general ‘in the war against 
the Anaeans’ (dvalovs). Anaea was a place on the mainland, near Priené. Boeckh 
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tion had to deal with Samos in open rebellion, The Samian 
oligarchs had come back,—overthrown the new democracy,—and 
proclaimed a revolt from Athens, in which Byzantium joined. 
Pericles was one of the ten generals for the year. He sailed at 

once to Samos, with sixty ships. All his nine colleagues went 

with him. When they reached Samos, sixteen of the sixty ships 

were detached on special service,—partly to watch the Carian 

coast, partly to summon aid from the two great islands to the The strate- 
north, Chios and Lesbos. Sophocles, who was one of the ten re 
generals, was sent on the mission to these islands. 

‘I met Sophocles, the poet, at Chios, when he was sailing as 
general to Lesbos.’ These are the words of Ion, the poet and 
prose-writer—who was only some twelve years younger than 
Sophocles—in a fragment preserved by Athenaeust. The occa- 
sion of the meeting was a dinner given to Sophocles at Chios 
by Hermesilaus, a friend of his who acted as Athenian ‘ proxe- 
nus’ there. Now, there is not the smallest real ground for 
questioning the genuineness of this fragment. And its genuine- 
ness is confirmed by internal evidence. Sophocles said at the 
dinner-party,—alluding to a playful ruse by which he had 
amused the company,—that he was practising generalship, as 
Pericles had said that he was a better poet than general. The 
diplomatic mission to Chios and Lesbos was a service in which 


supposes that the first expedition was known as ‘the Anaean war,’ and that Sophocles 
took part in it as well as in the second expedition. To me, I confess, there seems to 
be far more probability in the simple supposition that dvaiovs is a corruption of 
cgaptous. j 
1 p. 603 E. Miiller, rag. Hist. 11. 46. 

. 2 Arguments against the genuineness have been brought, indeed, by Fr. Ritter 
(Vorgebliche Strategie d. Sophokles gegen Samos: Rhein. Mus., 1843, pp. 187 ff.). 
(1) Ion represents Sophocles as saying,—IlepixAjs movety we Edn, otparnyev 5 ovk 
értorac@a. Sophocles (Ritter argues) would have said dyol, not é¢y, if Pericles had 
been alive. The forger of the fragment intended it to refer to the revolt of Lesbos in 
428 B.C.,—forgetting that Sophocles would then be 78. But we reply:—The tense, 
éon, can obviously refer to the particular occasion on which the remark was made: 
‘Pericles said so [when I was appointed, or when we were at Samos together].’ 
(2) Ion says of Sophocles, od fexripos qv. This (says Ritter) implies that Sophocles 
was dead; who, however, long survived Ion. [Ion was dead in 421 B.c., Ar. Pax 
§35.] But here, again, the tense merely refers to the time at which the writer received 
the impression. We could say of a living person, ‘he was an agreeable man’—meaning 
that we found him so when we met him, 
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Pericles might very naturally utilize the abilities of his gifted, 
though unmilitary colleague. There is another trait which has 
not (to my knowledge) been noticed, but which seems worth 
remarking, as the coincidence is one which is not likely to have 
been contrived by a forger. It is casually mentioned that, at 
this dinner-party, an attendant was standing ‘near the fire, and 
the couch of Sophocles, the chief guest, was also near it. The 
warm season, then, had not begun. Now we know that Pericles 
sailed for Samos early in 440 B.c., before the regular season for 
navigation had yet opened’. 

If the fragment of Ion is authentic, then it is certain that 
Sophocles held the strategia, and certain also that he held it in 
440 B.C.: for Ion’s mention of Lesbos cannot possibly be referred 
to the revolt of that island from Athens in 428 B.c. Apart from 
the fragment of Ion, however, there is good Attic authority for 
the tradition. Androtion, whose A ¢thzs was written about 280 B.C., 
gave the names of the ten generals at Samos on this occasion. 
His list? includes Pericles, and ‘Sophocles, the poet, of Colonus.’ 


1 See Curtius, Azs?. Gr. 11. 472 (Eng. tr.). 

2 This fragment of Androtion has been preserved by the schol. on Aristeides, 
vol. 3, p. 485 (Dind.). Miiller, “vag. Ast. Iv. 645. The names of two of the ten 
generals are wanting in the printed texts, but have since been restored, from the Ms., 
by Wilamowitz, De Rhest Scholits, p. 13 (Greifswald, 1877). 

I have observed a remarkable fact in regard to Androtion’s list, which ought 
to be mentioned, because it might be urged against the authenticity of the list, though 
(in my opinion) such an inference from it would be unfair. 

Androtion gives (1) the names, (2) the demes of the Generals, but zo? their 
tribes. The regular order of precedence for the ten Cleisthenean tribes was this :— 
1. Erectheis, 2. Aegeis. 3. Pandionis. 4. Leontis. 5. Acamantis. 6. Oeneis. 
7. Cecropis. 8. Hippothontis. 9. Aeantis. ro. Antiochis. Now take the demes 
named by Androtion. His list will be found to follow this order of the ten tribes,— 
with one exception, and it is in the case of Sophocles, His deme, Colonus, belonged 
to the Antiochis, and therefore his name ought to have come last. But Androtion 
puts it second. The explanation is simple. When the ten tribes were increased to 
twelve, by the addition of the Antigonis and Demetrias (in or about 307 B.c.), some 
of the demes were transferred from one tribe to another. Among these was the deme 
of Colonus. It was transferred from the Antiochis, the tenth on the roll, to the 
Aegeis, the second on the roll. Hence Androtion’s order is correct for his own time 
(c. 280 B.C.), but not correct for 440 B.C. It is quite unnecessary, however, to infer 
that he invented or doctored the list. It is enough to suppose that he re-adjusted the 
order, so as to make it consistent in the eyes of his contemporaries. 
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Later writers refer to the poet’s strategia as if it were a generally 
accepted fact?. 


§ 20. We have next to ask,—What ground is there for con- Had the 
necting this strategia of Sophocles with the production of his eek 
Antigone? The authority for such a connection is the first upon the 


Argument to the play. This is ascribed to Aristophanes of Pee 
Byzantium (c. 200 B.C.), but is more probably of later origin (see 
p. 3). It says ;—‘They say (¢ao/) that Sophocles was appointed 
to the strategia which he held at Samos, because he had dis- 
tinguished himself by the production of the Axtigone.” Here, 
as so often elsewhere, the phrase, ‘they say,’ is not an expression 
of doubt, but an indication that the story was found in several 
writers. We know the names of at least two writers in whose 
works such a tradition would have been likely to occur. One of 
them is Satyrus (¢. 200 B.C.), whose collection of biographies was 
used by the author of the Life of Sophocles?; the other—also 
quoted in the Life—is Carystius of Pergamum, who lived about 
110 B.C., and wrote a book, Ilepi 68acxadv@v—‘ Chronicles of the 
Stage’—which Athenaeus cites. At the time when these works 
—and there were others of a similar kind—were compiled, old 
and authentic lists of Athenian plays, with their dates, appear to 
have been extant in such libraries as those of Alexandria and 
Pergamum. When, therefore, we meet with a tradition,—dating 
at least from the second century B.C..—which affirms that the 
strategia of Sophocles was due to his Avztigone, one inference, at 
least, is fairly secure. We may believe that the Avztigone was 
known to have been produced earlier than the summer of 441 B.C. 
For, if Sophocles was strategus in the early spring of 440 B.C., he 
must have been elected in May, 441 B.c. The election of the 


1 The Argument to this play, and the Blos Dodoxdéous, have already been cited. 
See also (1) Strabo 14. p. 638 ’A@nvator S¢...réuwavres orparnyoy Tepixhéa kal ody 
avit@ LopoxAéa Tov mointhy Kak@s OveOnKav areodvras rovs Dautovs. (2) Schol. on 
Ar. Pax 696 déyerar 6¢ Ore éx THs orparnylas Tis év Lauw Hyvploaro (6 Lopokd7js). 
(3) Suidas s.v. Médnros [but referring to the Samian MéNogos: cp. Diog. L. 9. 24] 
irép Laulwy srparnyhoas evavudxnoe mpds Lopoxdyv tov tparyixby, dduwmedde 1d’ (Ol. 
84=444—441 B.C.).—The theory that Sophocles the poet was confused with Sophocles 
son of Sostratides, strategus in 425 B.C. (Thuc. 3. 115), is quite incompatible with the 
ancient evidence. 

2 See Introduction to the Ovd. Col., § 18, p. xli. 
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ten strategi was held annually, at the same time as the other 
official elections (apyaspectas), in the month of Thargelion, at 
the beginning of the ninth prytany of the civic year. Further, 
we may conclude that the Aztigone had not been produced at 
any long interval before May, 441 B.c. Otherwise the tradition 
that the play had influenced the election—whether it really did 
so or not—would not have seemed probable. 

Assuming, then, that the Axtigone was brought out not long 
before Sophocles obtained the strategia, we have still to con- 
sider whether there is any likelihood in the story that his election 
was influenced by the success of the play. At first sight, a 
modern reader is apt to be reminded of the man of letters who, 
in the opinion of his admirer, would have been competent, at 
the shortest notice, to assume command of the Channel Fleet. 
It may appear grotesque that an important State should have 
rewarded poetical genius by a similar appointment. But here, as 
in other cases, we must endeavour to place ourselves at the old 
Athenian point of view. The word ‘general, by which we 
render ‘strategus, suggests functions purely military, requiring, 
for their proper discharge, an elaborate professional training. 
Such a conception of the Athenian strategia would not, however, 
be accurate. The ten strategi, chosen annually, formed a board 
of which the duties were primarily military, but also, in part, 
civil. And, for the majority of the ten, the military duties were 
usually restricted to the exercise of control and supervision at 
Athens. They resembled officials at the War Office, with some 
added functions from the province of the Home Office. The 
number of strategi sent out with an army or a fleet was, at this 
period, seldom more than three. It was only in grave emerg- 
encies that all the ten strategi went on active service together. 
In May, 441 B.C.—the time, as it seems, when Sophocles was 
elected,—no one could have foreseen the great crisis at Samos. 
In an ordinary year Sophocles, as one of the strategi, would not 


? 


1 According to [Arist.] "A@. IToA. 44 § 4 the elections were held after the sixth 
prytany and might therefore have been over a month before the Great Dionysia. 
Either the story of Sophocles’ election must be false or the elections in Sophocles’ 
time or in that particular year were held later, e.g. on account of unfavourable omens 
(see Sandys’ note, p. 165, on the passage). 
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necessarily have been required to leave Athens. Among his 
nine colleagues there were doubtless, besides Pericles, one or two 
more possessed of military aptitudes, who would have sufficed 
to perform any ordinary service in the field. Demosthenes—in 
whose day only one of the ten strategi was ordinarily commis- 
sioned for war—describes the other nine as occupied, among 
other things, with arranging the processions for the great reli- 
gious festivals at Athens’. He deplores, indeed, that they should 
be so employed; but it is certain that it had long been one duty 
of these high officials to help in organising the great ceremonies. 
We are reminded how suitable such a sphere of duty would have 
been for Sophocles,—who is said to have led in his boyhood the 
Chorus that celebrated the victory of Salamis,—and we seem to 
win a new light on the meaning of his appointment to the stra- 
tegia. In so far as a strategus had to do with public ceremonies 
and festivals, a man with the personal gifts of Sophocles could 
hardly have strengthened his claim better than by a brilliant 
success at the Dionysia. The mode of election was favourable 
to such a man. It was by show of hands in the Ecclesia. If 
the Antigone was produced at the Great Dionysia, late in March, 
441 B.C., it is perfectly intelligible that the poet’s splendid dra- 
matic triumph should have contributed to his election in the 
following May. It is needless to suppose that his special fitness 
for the office was suggested to his fellow-citizens by the special 
maxims of administration which he ascribes to Creon,—a notion 
which would give an air of unreality,—verging, indeed, on 
comedy,—to a result which appears entirely natural when it is 
considered in a larger way’. 


1 Dem. or. 4 § 26. 

2 One of Aelian’s anecdotes (Var. His¢. 3. 8) is entitled, 67 6 Ppvviyos did re 
mrolnua orparnyos npé’n. Phrynichus, he says, ‘having composed suitable songs for 
the performers of the war-dance (mvpprxiorais) in a tragedy, so captivated and enrap- 
tured the (Athenian) spectators, that they immediately elected him to a military 
command.’ Nothing else is known concerning this alleged strategia. It is possible 
that Phrynichus, the tragic poet of ¢. 500 B.C., was confounded by some later anec- 
dote-monger with the son of Stratonides, general in 412 B.C. (Thue. 8. 25), and that 
the story was suggested by the authentic strategia of Sophocles. At any rate, the 
vague and dubious testimony of Aelian certainly does not warrant us in using the case 
of Phrynichus as an illustration. 


Bie 
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faternal § 21. The internal evidence of the Avtigone confirms the 

evidence belief that it is the earliest of the extant seven. Certain traits 

early date. of composition distinguish it. (1) The division of an iambic 
trimeter between two or more speakers—technically called avtu- 
raBn—is avoided, as it is by Aeschylus. It is admitted in the 
other six plays. (2) An anapaest nowhere holds the first place 
of the trimeter. It may further be noticed that the resolution 
of any foot of the trimeter is comparatively rare in the Antigone. 
Including the proper names, there are less than 40 instances. 
A considerably higher proportion is found in later plays. 
(3) The use made of anapaestic verse is archaistic in three 
points. (a) The Parodos contains regular anapaestic systems 
(see p. 27, note on vv. 10O—161). (0) The Chorus uses anapaests 
in announcing the entrance of Creon, Antigone, Ismene, Hae- 
mon. In the case of Ismene, these anapaests do not follow 
the stasimon, but occur in the midst of the epeisodion (see vv. 
526—530). (c) Anapaests are also admitted, for purposes of 
dialogue, within an epeisodion (vv. 929—943, where the Chorus, 
Creon, and Antigone are the speakers). Aeschylus allowed 
this; but elsewhere it occurs only in the Ajax of Sophocles 
(another comparatively early play), and in the Medea of 
Euripides (431 B.C.). 


Place of § 22. The first Argument (p. 3) ends by saying that the 


the play i a : ? - 
the Cersop Play ‘has been reckoned as the thirty-second’’ This statement 


the poet's was doubtless taken from authentic dvdacKcadXiai—lists of per- 
works. formances, with their dates—which had come down from the sth 
century B.C. to the Alexandrian age. The notice has a larger 
biographical interest than can often be claimed for such details. 


1 dédexrae dé 7d Spaua rodro rpiakoordv devrepov. Bergk (Hist. Gr. Lit. m1. 
p- 414) proposes to read, dedldaxrar dé rd Spaua rotro rpiaxocréy* Sevrepos Fv. He 
assumes that Sophocles gained the second prize, because, according to the Parian 
Chranicle (60), the first prize was gained by Euripides in the archonship of Diphilus 
(442—1 B.c.). He adds that the word evdoxiujoavra, applied to Sophocles in the 
Argument, would suit the winner of the second prize,—as Aristophanes says of his 
own Aaradei’s, which gained the second prize, dpirr’ jxovrdrny (Nud. 529). But two 
things are wanting to the probability of Bergk’s conjecture, viz., (1) some inde- 
pendent reason for thinking that the Amfigone was the 3oth, rather than the 32nd, 
of its author’s works; and (2) some better ground for assuming that it gained the 
second prize. 
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In 441 B.C. Sophocles was fifty-five: he died in 40% B.c., at 
ninety or ninety-one. More than 100 lost plays of his are 
known by name: the total number of his works might be 
roughly estimated at 110. It appears warrantable to assume 
that Sophocles had produced his works by tetralogies,—i.e, 
three tragedies and one satyric drama on each occasion. If 
the number 32 includes the satyric dramas, then the Axtigone 
was the fourth play of the eighth tetralogy, and Sophocles 
would have competed on seven occasions before 441 B.C. He is 
recorded to have gained the first prize at his first appearance, 
in 468 B.C. when he was twenty-eight. The production of 
28 plays in the next 27 years would certainly argue a fair 
measure of poetical activity. If, on the other hand, this 32 is 
exclusive of satyric dramas, then the Aztigone was the second 
play of the eleventh trilogy, and the whole number of plays 
written by the poet from 468 to 441 B.C. (both years included) 
was 44. 

On either view, then, we have this interesting result,—that 
the years of the poet’s life from fifty-five to ninety were decidedly 
more productive than the years from twenty-eight to fifty-five. 
And if we suppose that the number 32 includes the satyric 
dramas—which seems the more natural view—then the ratio of 
increased fertility after the age of fifty-five becomes still more 
remarkable. We have excellent reason, moreover, for believing 
that this increase in amount of production was not attended by 
any deterioration of quality. The P/zloctetes and the Coloneus 
are probably among the latest works of all. These facts entitle 
Sophocles to be reckoned among the most memorable instances 
of poetical genius prolonging its fullest vigour to extreme old 
age, and—what is perhaps rarer still—actually increasing its 
activity after middle life had been left behind. 


§ 23. Nothing is known as to the plays which Sophocles ee. 
may have produced along with the Antigone. Two forms of plays—not 
trilogy were in concurrent use down at least to the end of the oa leon 
fifth century,—that in which the three tragedies were parts of 
one story,—and that in which no such link existed. The former 
was usually (though doubtless not always) employed by Aeschy- 


lus; the latter was preferred by his younger rival. Thus it is 
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possible,—nay, probable,—that the two tragedies which accom- 
panied the Axtigone were unrelated to it in subject. Even when 
the Theban plays of Sophocles are read in the order of the fable, 
they do not form a linked trilogy in the Aeschylean sense. This 
is not due merely to discrepancy of detail or incompleteness of 
juncture. The perversely rigorous Creon of the Avztigone is, 
indeed, an essentially distinct character from the ruthless villain 
of the Coloneus ; the Coloneus describes the end of Oedipus in a 
manner irreconcileable with the allusion in the Atzgone (v. 50). 
But, if such differences existed between the Choephori and the 
Eumenides, they would not affect the solidarity of the ‘Oresteia,’ 
On the other hand, it does not suffice to make the triad a 
compact trilogy that the Zyrannus is, in certain aspects, supple- 
mented by the Coloneus', and that the latter is connected with the 
Antigone by finely-wrought links of allusion®. In nothing is the 
art of Sophocles more characteristically seen than in the fact 
that each of these three masterpieces—with their common 
thread of fable, and with all their particular affinities—is still, 
dramatically and morally, an independent whole. 


1 See Introd. to Oed. Col. p. xxi. § 3 
7 


* See Oed. Col. 1405—1413, and 177o—1772. 


MANUSCRIPTS. EDITIONS AND COMMENTARIES, 


§ 1. In this play, as in the others, the editor has used the Autotype The Lau- 
Facsimile of L (published by the London Hellenic Society in 1885 cue Git 
and, with its aid, has endeavoured to render the report of that manuscript 
as complete and exact as possible. In some instances, where dis- 
crepancies existed between previous collations, the facsimile has served 
to resolve the doubt; in a few other cases, it has availed to correct 
errors which had obtained general currency: the critical notes on 
311, 375, 770, 1098, 1280 will supply examples. 

The mss., besides L, to which reference is made, are :—A (13th Other 
cent.), E (ascribed to 13th cent., but perhaps of the 14th), T (15th cent.), “S° 
V (late 13th or early 14th), V® (probably r4th), with the following 
14th century Mss.,—V*, V‘, Vat., Vat. b, L’, R. Some account of 
these has been given in the Introduction to the Oedipus Tyrannus ; 
cp. also the Introd. to the Oed. Co/. p. xlix. A few references are also 
made to an Augsburg ms. (Aug. b, r4th cent.), to Dresd. a (cod. 183, 
14th cent.), and to M* (Milan, Ambrosian Library, cod. C. 24 sup., 
15th cent.). The symbol ‘r’ is occasionally used in the critical notes to 
denote ‘one or more of the Mss. other than L’. The advantages of 
such a symbol are twofold: (1) the note can often be made shorter and 
simpler; (2) the paramount importance of L is thus more clearly 
marked, and, so far, the relative values of the documents are presented 
to the reader in a truer perspective. But this symbol has been employed 
only in those cases where no reason existed for a more particular 
statement. 


§2. The Antigone furnishes three instances in which the older scholia Readings 


do what they rarely do for the text of Sophocles,—give a certain clue peta 


to a true reading which all the mss. have lost. One is *@arrovea in 
yv. 40; another, dovwoaow in v. 117; the third, dedpaypévos in v. 235. 


Points 
bearing on 
the rela- 
tion of L 
to the 
other 

MSS. 


hi CRITICISM OF THE TEXT. 


§ 3. Again, this play presents some points of curious interest in 
regard to the much-discussed question whether L is the source from 
which all other known ss. of Sophocles have been derived. 

(1) There are two places in which an apparently true reading has been 
preserved by some of the later mss., while L has an apparently false one. 
The first example is in v. 386, where L has éis pécov, while A and others 
have eis S¢ov. Some editors, indeed, prefer cis pécov: but A’s reading 
seems far preferable (see comment.). The other example is clearer. 
In v. 831 L has réxet, a manifest error, occasioned by taxopevay shortly 
before. The true reading, réyyet, is in A and other of the mss. later 
than L. 

(2) Verse 1167, fijv rotrov, GAN Eupvxov wyotpar vexpov, is in none 
of the mss. It is supplied by Athenaeus 7. 280 c, who quotes vv. 
1165—1171. The earliest printed edition which contains it is that 
of Turnebus (Paris, 1553 A.D.). Now Eustathius (p. 957. 17) quotes 
v. 1165 (partly) and v. 1166,—remarking that, after v. 1166, ‘the 
careful copies’ (ra axpiB4 avtiypada) give the verse {jv totrov, aAN 
ewpuxov nyodpa: vexpov. Eustathius wrote in the second half of the 
12th century: L was written in the first half of the eleventh century. 
It would be a very forced explanation to suppose that Eustathius, 
in speaking of ra axpiBy avtiypapa, meant those mss. of Sophocles on 
which Athenaeus, some 1000 years before, had relied for his quota- 
tion; or, again, those mss. of Athenaeus in which Eustathius found it. 
According to the natural (or rather, the necessary) sense of the words, 
Eustathius is referring to mss. of Sophocles extant in his own time. 
But did his memory deceive him, leading him to ascribe to mss. 
of Sophocles what he had seen in Athenaeus? This, again, would be 
a very bold assumption. His statement has a Arima facie claim to 
acceptance in its plain sense. And if his statement is accepted, it 
follows that, when L was written (in the first half of the eleventh 
century), two classes of mss. of Sophocles could be distinguished 
by the presence or absence of verse 1167. But that verse is absent 
from every MS. of Sophocles now known. If, therefore, L was not the 
common parent of the rest, at any rate that parent (or parents) agreed 
with’ L in this striking defect, which (according to Eustathius) could 
have been corrected from other mss. known in the twelfth century. 
There is no other instance in which a fault, now universal in the mss. 
of Sophocles, is thus alleged to have been absent from a MS. or Mss. 
extant after the date at which L was written. Whatever construction 
may be placed on the statement of Eustathius, it is certain that it 
deserves to be carefully noted. 


CRITICISM OF THE TEXT. li 


§ 4. Another noteworthy fact is the unusually large number of The ss. 
passages in which the mss. of the Axtigone vary from the quotations Senta 
made by ancient writers. In every one of these instances (I think) our citations. 
Mss. are right, and the ancient ‘citation is wrong: though there are 
some cases in which modern scholars have thought otherwise. See the 
critical notes on vv. 186, 203, 223 (with commentary), 241, 292 (with 
note in Appendix), 324, 456, 457, 563, 564, 678, 742, 911 f., 1037, 

1167. 


§5. Among the interpolations which modern criticism has suspected, Inter- 
there is one which is distinguished from the rest alike by extent and by P°l@tion. 
importance. This is the passage, founded on Herodotus 3. 119, in 
Antigone’s last speech. I concur in the opinion of those who think that 
this passage,—7.e., vv. 904—920,—cannot have stood in the text as 
Sophocles left it. The point is one of vital moment for our whole 
conception of the play. Much has been written upon it; indeed, it 
has a small literature of its own; but I am not acquainted with any 
discussion of it which appears to me satisfactory. In a note in the 
Appendix I have attempted to state clearly the reasons for my belief, 
and to show how the arguments on the other side can be answered. 

This is the only passage of the play which seems to afford solid 
ground for the hypothesis of interpolation. It is right, however, to 
subjoin a list of the verses which have been suspected by the critics 
whose names are attached to them severally. Many of these cases 
receive discussion in the notes; but there are others which did not 
require it, because the suspicion is so manifestly baseless. It will be 
seen that, if effect were given to all these indictments, the Antigone 
would suffer a loss of nearly 80 verses. 


Verses 4—6 rejected by Paley.x—5 Bergk.—6 Nauck.—24 Wunder.—3o0 Nauck.— 
46 Benedict.—203 Herwerden.—212 Kvicala.—234 Gottling.—287 f. Nauck.—313 f. 
Bergk.— 393 f., to be made into one verse, Nauck.—452 Wunder.—465-468 Kvicala 
and Wecklein.—495 f. Zippmann.—506 f. Jacob.—570 and 573, with a rearrangement 
of 569-574, Nauck.—652-654, to be made into two verses, Nauck.—671 f., to be 
made into one verse, Heiland.—679 f. Heimreich.680 Meineke and Bergk.—687 
Heimreich, with 64 for wy in 685.—691 Nauck.—838 Dindorf.—851 Hermann.— 
1045-1047, 1053-1056, 1060 f., Morstadt.—1080-1083 Jacob.—1092-1094 and r1o96f. 
Morstadt.—1111-1114 Bergk.—1159 Nauck.—1167 Hartung.—1176 f. Jacob.—1225 
Dindorf.—1232 Nauck.—1242 f. Jacob.—1250 Meineke.—1256 Nauck.—1279 Bothe. 
—1280 Wex.—1281 Heiland.—1301 Dindorf.—1 347-1353 F. Ritter. 


§ 6. In v. 125 f., where the Mss. have avruradw...dpaxovte (with Emenda- 
indications of correction to dvturdAov...8pdkovros), I propose with "°"* 


Editions, 
etc. 
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some confidence the simple emendation avriraAw...dpdxovros. In v. 
606 I give mavr aypedwv for ravtoyypws. In 966, redayer for L’s 
medayewv (sic). In 1102, doxet for doxets. In 1124, petOpdv 7 for 
pecOpov. In v. 23 f. I had conjectured 8é«ys | xpyoe as a correction 
of dik | xpyobeis before learning that Gerh. H. Miiller had already 
suggested the same. He had not, however, forestalled my arguments 
for it. Ifthe admission of it into the text is deemed too bold, it may 
be submitted that the barbarous character of the traditional reading, 
and the absence of any emendation which can claim a distinctly higher 
probability, render the passage one of those in which it is excusable to 
adopt a provisional remedy. 

With regard to ovx arns arep in v. 4, I would venture to invite 
the attention of scholars to the note in the Appendix. My first ob- 
ject has been to bring out what seems the essential point,—viz., that 
the real difficulty is the palaeographical one,—and to help in defining 
the conditions which a solution must satisfy before it can claim more 
than the value of guess-work. By the kind aid of Mr E. M. Thompson, 
I have been enabled to give a transcript of the words ovx arns arep 
as they would have been written in an Egyptian papyrus of circ. 250 
—200 B.C. 


§ 7. Besides the various complete editions of Sophocles (Qed. 
Tyr., p. Ixi), these separate editions of the Antigone have been con- 
sulted.—Aug. Boeckh. With a German translation, and two Dis- 
sertations. (Berlin, 1st ed. 1843; new ed. 1884.)—John William 
Donaldson. With English verse translation, and commentary. (Lon- 
don, 1848.)—Aug. Meineke. (Berlin, 1861.)—Moriz Seyffert. (Berlin, 
1865.)—Martin L. D’Ooge. On the basis of Wolff’s edition. (Boston, 
U.S.A., 1884.)—A. Pallis. With critical notes in Modern Greek. 
(Athens, 1885.)—D. C. Semitelos, With introduction, critical notes, 
and commentary, in Modern Greek. (Athens, 1887.)—Selected pas- 
sages of this play are discussed by Hermann Schiitz, in the first part 
of his Sophokleische Studien, which deals with the Antigone only (Gotha, 
1886, pp. 62). Many other critics are cited in connection with par- 
ticular points of the play which they have treated. Lastly, reference 
may be made to the list of subsidia, available for Sophoclean study 
generally, which has been given in the Introduction to the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, p. \xil. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS: 


THE unit of measure in Greek verse is the short syllable, v, of which 
the musical equivalent is the quaver, op The long syllable, —, has 
twice the value of vw, being musically equal to ik 

Besides v and -, the only signs used here are the following. 

(1) ‘ for —, when the value of — is increased by one half, so that 
it is equal to UU, -—v, or u-. 

(2) >, to mark an ‘irrational syllable’ (cvAAa By aXoyos), z.e., bearing 
a metrical value to which its proper time-value does not entitle it; viz. 
v for —, or — for U. Thus épyov means that the word serves as a choree, 
—v, not as a spondee, —-. 

(3) vy, instead of —Vv, in logaoedic verses. This means that 
the dactyl has not its full time-value, but only that of -u. This loss is 
divided between the long syllable, which loses }th of its value, and the 
first short, which loses $. Thus, while the normal dactyl is equivalent to 
a rs. this more rapid dactyl is equivalent to Aime Such a dactyl 
is called ‘cyclic.’ 

(4) —, instead of —vv, in choreic verses. Here, again, the 
dactyl has the value only of -v. But in the cyclic dactyl, as we have 
seen, the loss of uv was divided between the long syllable and the first 
short. Here, in the choreic dactyl, the long syllable keeps its full 
value ; but each of the two short syllables loses half its value. That is, 


the choreic dactyl is equivalent to J) JS. 

The choreic dactyl is used in two passages of this play: (1) First 
Stasimon, 1st Strophe, period 111, vv. 1, 2 (vv. 339 f.), ap@crov...€ros eis 
éros: and zd, 2nd Strophe, per. 1, vv. 1, 2 (vv. 354 f.) Kal POéypa...Kai 
edvdagaro. (2) First Kommos (No. V. in this Analysis), Epode, per. I1., 
v. I (v. 879) ovKérs por t0de Aaprddos. Here, as elsewhere, the effect of 


Metres 
used in 
this play. 
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such a dactyl is to give vivacity, relieving the somewhat monotonous 
repose of a choreic series. Other examples will be found in Schmidt’s 
Rhythmic and Metric, p. 49, § 15. 3: 

The last syllable of a verse is common (adudqopos, anceps). It is 
here marked wu or — according to the metre: ag., épydv, if the word 
represents a choree, or épya, if a spondee. 


Pauses. At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to v, A a 
pause equal to —, and a a pause equal to —v. 


The anacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to its regular metre) 
is marked off by three dots placed vertically, : If the anacrusis consists 
of two short syllables with the value of only one, is written over them. 
In v. 1115 the first two syllables of toAvwvype form such an anacrusis. 
(Analysis, No. VIL., first v.) 


The lyric elements of the Antigone are simple. Except the dochmiacs 


at the end (1261—1347), all the lyric parts are composed of logaoedic 
and choreic verses, in different combinations. 


1. Logaoedic, or prose-verse (Aoyao.dixos),—so called by ancient 
metrists because, owing to its apparent irregularity, it seemed something 
intermediate between verse and prose,—is a measure based on the 
choree, —v, and the cyclic dactyl, metrically equivalent to a choree, 
—v. The following forms of it occur in the Antigone. 


(a) The logaoedic verse of four feet, or tetrapody. This is called 

a Glyconic verse, from the lyric poet Glycon. It consists of one cyclic 

dactyl and three chorees. According as the dactyl comes first, second, 

or third, the verse is a First, Second, or Third, Glyconic. Thus the 

first line of the First Stasimon (v. 332) consists of a First Glyconic 
ani gt Wee Ogee a 

followed by a Second Glyconic: oda ta | dewa | xovder | avOp || BS 


Sete? = _ 


deworep | ov eA | e« A. Glyconic verses are usually shortened at the end 
(‘catalectic’), as in this example. 


(4) The logaoedic verse of three feet, or tripody,—called ‘ Phere- 
cratic,’ from the poet of the Old Comedy. It is simply the Glyconic 
verse with one choreettaken away, and is called ‘First’ or ‘Second’ 
according as the dactyl comes first or second. Thus the fourth line of the 


Third Stasimon (vv. 788 f.) consists of a Second, followed by a First, 
Pherecratic: - > ~ww Lo ie 


mae 


kato ovt | adavar | wy || pugysos | ovd | as A. 
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(c) Logaoedic verses of six feet (hexapodies) are also frequent in 
this play. Such is the first line of the second Strophe of the Parodos 
aps Sen ~~ 7 AR OW SONG Lt aoe 


(v. 134), avturum | os 8 ere | yg weoe | Tavrad | wf | es A. 


(Z) The logaoedic verse of two feet (dipody) occurs once in this 
play, as an érwdos, or postlude, to a choral strophe, v. 140 deéo | wepos 
(=154 Baxyxuos | apyor); Parodos, Second Strophe, period m1. This is 
the ‘ versus Adonius, which closes the Sapphic stanza. 


2. Choreic measures are those based simply on the choree (or 
‘trochee’), —u. They usually consist either of four or of six feet. In 
this play we have both tetrapodies and hexapodies. Thus in wv. 847 ff. 
a choreic hexapody is followed by a choreic tetrapody: see Analysis, 
No. V., Second Strophe, period m1., vv. 1, 2 ota PidAwy axdavtos...radov 
motawiov. As the Analysis will show, choreic measures are often com- 
bined with logaoedic in the same strophe. The first Strophe of the 
First Stasimon affords an instance. 


3. Dochmiacs occur in the closing kommos (1261—1347, No. VIII. 
in the Analysis). A dochmiac has two elements, viz. a bacchius, -—wv 
(= 5 short syllables), and a shortened choree, —, (= 2 short syllables). 
Thus odd and even were combined in it. The name doxpu0s, ‘slanting,’ 
expressed the resulting effect by a metaphor. The rhythm seemed to 
diverge side-ways from a straight course. 

The regular type of dochmiac dimeter (with anacrusis) isu : --u| 
—, |]. The comma marks the ordinary caesura. As Dr Schmidt has 
noticed, the dochmiacs of the Antigone are remarkable for frequent 
neglect of the regular caesura. The dochmiac measure may be remem- 
bered by this line, in which ‘sezfs’ and ‘wrongs’ must receive as much 
stress as the second syllable of ‘ vede/’ and of ‘ resent’ : 


Rebil! Sérfs, rebel! Resént wrongs so dire. 


This is a dochmiac dimeter, with anacrusis, written UV : —-—v | -, 
v--» | -All- 


The diagrams added to the metrical schemes are simply short ways Rhythm. 
of showing how the verses are put together in rhythmical wholes. Thus ian 
the first diagram (No. I., First Str., per. 1.) is merely a symbol of the 
following statement. ‘There are here two verses. Each contains three 
rhythmical groups or ‘sentences’ (x@Aa) ; and each ‘sentence’ contains 
four feet. The first verse, as a whole, corresponds with the second, as 
a whole. And the three parts of the first verse correspond consecutively 
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with the three parts of the second verse. These two verses together 
form a rhythmical structure complete in itself,—a rhythmical ‘period’ 


(xepiodos).’ Some simple English illustrations have been given in the 
Oecd. Coloneus (p. 1x). 


I. Parodos, vv. 100—154. 


First StropHEe.—Logaoedic. The second Glyconic is the main theme. 


I., IL, denote the Aivs¢t and Second Rhythmical Periods. ‘The sign || 
marks the end of a Rhythmical Sentence ; || marks that of a Period. 


> 


- 27 =—Wy a) Le SY Jee a SY Cc 
I. 1. axes | aede | ov to | KaddA|| wrov | exrarvd | w gay | ev || 
oras dum | ep perabp| wy gov | wo || aw | audeyay | wy kucAr| @ || 
— ae, Vv 
Ona | twv mpotep ee wv se - os A || 
oyxais | exta mud | ov aron| a 
uU [bess _ VU i, 1 SS = = = 
2. € : pavd | ys ror | w xpuoe | as || apep | as Saleen | ov Arpx | ae || 
€ Me Ba | mpw708| auerep | wy |lamar | wy yervs | w rAncé | np || 
— Vv I GS —- -—.u 
wv um | ep peeOp | wv Pe | ovea |] 
a re | kacorepay | wea | rupywy 
-- = — ng Saeed SG ie Tay AS Se, = Vv bo 
II. 1. tov Aevk | army | apyodev | ex || Bavra | Pwra | ravoay | a A | 
mevxa | v0 nd | atorov ed | ev || rows | aude | vwr erad | y 
vvuy vvuyv marae, ea LL Co Nt Vv LL 


2. gvyada | mpodpopov | o€vtep | @ || Keno | aca yard | w he o A | 


marayos | apeos | avrirad | || dvoxerp | waa Spax | ovr | os 


After the first Strophe follows the first system of Anapaests (r1ro és...116 


xopUOecot): after the first Antistrophe, the second system (127 Zeds...133 ddaddéac). 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. lix 


SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic, in sentences of varying lengths, viz. : 
—I. two hexapodies: II. two tetrapodies, with one tripody between 
them: III. two tetrapodies, followed by a versus Adonius (~v | -v) 


as epode. 
I. 1. avtirur | a 8 ert | ya wece | tavtad | w6 | «is A || 
adda yap |apeyad | wrvuos | mrdOe | vx | a 
ue Vv SNR DN VF ND Ne: L 


2. tupdopos | os tore | parvouer | a Evy | opp | a A | 
7g wodv | apuatw | avrrxap | eva | OnB | @ 


= > be KS 2 ——— = — ie _ 

II. 1. Baxyev | wy exery | & pit | ats || exGcor | wy ave | wv A || 
ex wev | Sy moteu | wy Twv | vuv || OecPae | Anopoouy | av 
Ci Dee 


Br exe 5 | add | ata | pe A |] 


Oew de | va | ous xop | os 


wwe LE sur wy ES se ne ee EN Rog Rey, 


[I]. adAaderladdl ous eve |vop |lacruded| cf | wy peyas| apys || Sefo| cerpos ] 
mavyuxt | ots |ravrasem| dO || wuevo |6n8| as 6 ered |iXOwr|| Barxuos | apxor 


IU IJ. 


After the second Strophe follows the third system of Anapaests (141 ém7d...147 
dugw): after the second Antistrophe, the fourth system (155 a\N’ 85e...161 méupas). 


II. First Stasimon, vv. 332—375. 


First StropuHe.—Period I. is logaoedic. It consists of one First 
Glyconic verse, followed by three Second Glyconics. Periods II. and 
III. are choreic. But the first verse of Period II. is logaoedic (a Second 
Glyconic), and thus smooths the transition from logaoedic to choreic 
measures. 
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Ste SD, TST IS, L es vy ew. ss 
I. 1. modda ra | deva | kovdev | avOp || wrov | devorep | ov reA | ee A || 
Kovpovo | wy te | pudov | opy || dwy | augiBar | wy ay | ex 
> a t= = 
SV = Vv Vv ae SOS NS 


2. ToUvTO | Kat ToAL | ov 7Ep | ay || zrovtov | XELLEpL | @ VvoT | o A ] 


kat Onp | wy aype | wy Ov | 7» || rovrour | eware | av duo | w 
> LENS, I L = 
Il. 1. xwp : ev rep | Bpvy. | ow | w A || 
orep : atoe | dtkrvo | krwor | os 
Vv a Vv or 


2. Tep : wv ut | odpyac | wv A || 
mep : cgdpad | ys av | np 
Vv SR ae ey. aN a ze 
3. Oe : wy te | trav vr | eprar | av yar |] 
kpar : e de | punxav | as ayp | avdou 
— (4) _- Q@ rs AC) ei 
II]. 1. ap@crov | axapar | av aro | tpverar || 
Onpos op | ecoiBar | a dace | avxeva 0 
= @ — @ = @ = oo 
2. wWdouev | wy apotp | wy eros | ets eros |\ 
urmov ox. | aserac | audi drop | ov fvywr 
een preg een a 
ae um | ev | @ yev | eu Tod | €v | wy A ] 


oup | ec | ov r a| Kunra | ravp | ov 


Tk : 1% hase? 
* : I 4 Ill 
bead s) ‘) 
{ o . 6 = ew3ss 
SECOND STROPHE.—Choreic. 
S @ — _ 


I. 1. kae : POeypa kar | aveno | ev A || 
sop : ov te To | pnxavo | ev 
Sore —T fon - % -o - 0 =~ & = 
2. pov : nua ka|acruvon|ous opy| as ed. || Sagaro | kar duo |avd| wv A |} 


rexy : as umep | edmd ex | wy rore | ev Kaxoy||addor er| exOdov | epr | & 


a1, 
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Vv =v Cc =A = wv - Vv — = —“~v - 

I. may i: avev | abp|- ea | Kor dvo || ouBpa | pevy | ew Ber | y A || 
vou. :ousyep | atp | wy xPov| os Oe ||wy tev | opk | ov dix | ap 
at or a vv wv eo Peet — 


2. mavto | mopos a | ropos ex | ovdev | epxet | ae A || 
vyw | mods a | mods o | Tw TO | un Kad | ov 


{ 
SS Sel oe ge a re ae nC ee 


3. To : pedXov | ad | a Lov | ov || pevéev | OUK €7T | ager | au A || 


guy : eore | ToAw|asxap | w || unten | oc rap | eore | os 
7) = Vv aah sane? L NS, ea 

4. vor : wv da | pnyxav | wv dry | as | Evurre | dpacra |] 
yer : oro | unr wo | ov pov | wy | os tad |  epder 


Note.—In Period III. of the first Strophe, and in Period I. of the 
second, the apparent dactyls (marked —) are choreic dactyls; z.e., the 
two short syllables, uv, have the time-value of one short, v. This is 
proved by the caesura after opyas in verse 2 of the second Strophe. 
The choreic dactyl is usually found, as here, in a transition from (or into) 
logaoedic verse. Cp. Schmidt, Rhythmic and Metric, § 15. 3. 


| ke ae : ET. | : 
3 = Tpowdcs. 4 

5 4 

4 : 

4) 6 

Ws 

2 
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III. Second Stasimon, vv. 582—625. 


First STROPHE.—Period I. is logaoedic (two hexapodies). Periods 
II. and III. are choreic. Just as in the first strophe of the first Stasimon, 
the first verse of Period II. is logaoedic, forming a transition. The 
remaining verses are choreic tetrapodies. 


> Ses 


> 7 EV) ee | ae v 


Vv 
Ir. ev : dapoves | ovr Kak | wv a | yevoros | ae | wv A || 


apx : mara | AaBdaKkd | avo | wvop |wu| a 
SS at = = Nr ENT, = MS L = 

2. os yap | av ceo | Oy Geo | Oev Souos | ar | as A | 
anwar | a por | wy ere | mnuaoe | merr | ovr 


i Parva 9 8 ue 
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Cm Sig Cre vl A ND hy: age NS 
II, 1. ovdev | eAreum | er yeve | as ere | wAnGos | eprov || 
ovd amr | addaco | ee yeve | av yevos| aAXd ep | ere 


Vey oS a tee ee SS 


2. op : ovov | wore | zovte | ats || ovdpa | dvomvo | ors or | av A || 


Oe i wy ris | ovdex | a rvo | w || vu yap| ecxar | as um | ep 
> -—v vuvyv NFAT me WS uv = = 
3+ Opnoo : aow | epeBos | vpadov | emdpap | n mvo sy as A jj 
pe +: aso | reraro | daosev | ordi | ov dom | os 
whic te Mt Pane: eee he ee eee 
III. 1. «vd : wd | a | Broo | Oev xed || aw | av | Owa | Kae A || 
kar : av |yw | gow | a Oe || wy | rwy | veprep | wv 
Vv er s Vw — Vv ae ae i aa = = 
2. dvo : aven | ov crov | » Bpep | ovow || avte | wAnyes | ant | ae A |] 
an iqaxor|us roy | ovra | vow || Kacgdpev | wy ep | w | vs 
: ees I. : 
I 6 ) ah 6 II P 
6 4 ») ( 4 ‘ 
6 {4 


SECOND StROPHE.—Logaoedic.—In Period III., the first and third 


verses are choreic. 


It. te : av | ev dvvac | wes | avdp|| wv ur | epBace | a Kar | acxor|| 


a iryap| 6y modv | mdayxros | edz || es rod | os nev ov| acts | avdpwy 


> ~ uy = vy YY = vu So 
2, tav : ov) virvos | ap | « 700 0 | ravt ayp | ev | wv A |] 
moArX : os dO awar| a | Kovpovo | wy ep | wr | ww 
wv ev i Leow, YY & ~ Vv 
I]. 1. ovre Oe | wv a | Kpar| ov || wyves a | ynp | ws de xpov | w A | 
edort 5 | ovdev | epmr | ex || mpw mupe| Oepu | w oda | ms 


uv a ed i oe Gi as ty See 


2, duv ; aor | as Karex | evs oA | vprov|| pappapo | exoav | aryA | av A J] 
mpor : avo | py codt | @ yap | ex Tov ||KAewov er | os me | day | rae 


III. 


II. 


I. 


i. 
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a = Fa Ne L Fas 
ToT er : eta | kat To | ped | ov A || 
To KaK : ov dox | ew mor | ecOd | ov 


> =e Vv ree — 
Kat : to mpw er | apxer | et A || 
Twd : eupey o | TH ppev | as 

vv v ee ae LW — 
vomos 08 | ovder | ep | a A || 


Beos ay | a mpos| ar |av 


Ovar : wy Biot | @ | tapmrodv y | exros | ar | as A |] 


mpaco : e dodtry | tor | ov xpovov | exros | ar | as 


iit: 


IV. Third Stasimon, vv. 781—8oo. 


xii 


StropHE.—Logaoedic.—(Period I., Glyconic verses: II., Glyconics 


varied by Pherecratic verses.) 


Vv — uy t— NS NS 


ep : wsa | wx | ate pax | av ep || ws os | ev | xryuace | turrets || 


ov :xacdux| a | wy adix 


Vv wd v me Vv 


(igh 


ape er NS 


| ous dpev ||as wap | a | orgs em | \wBe 


= 


— eS, NT, 


VU 


os : ev padax | as map| e | ats ve || avdos | evvvxy | ev | es A | 


ov ikat rode | veukos 


—s Vv 


| avdp | wy Evy || amov ex | es rap | af | as 


Lewy ere aN Coe =_ 


> 
dor : as Sum | ep | movrios | ev 7 || aypovou | os | avd | as A || 


wk : g 8 ev | apy | ms Brepap | wy || uuepos | ev | Ack | pov 


_ > San = 


wy ag eee 


SE I NA. 


kato out | abavar | wy || Pvéos | ovd | es A || 


vuugas | tw meyad| wy 


> —vVyv =: VU 


Becw : wyauax| os yap | 


|| wapedpos ev | apx | as 


Pe oe wie hy. - 


eu | mag || e Geos | agpod| ur | 


f2 


a 


ov) : apyepr | ov ce y | avOp | wr || wv od ex | ov pe | ppv | ev A J 


ii; 


Ixiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


In Period IL., v. 2, Avéuos = wdpedpos év: but the words wdpedpos év 
dpxais are of doubtful soundness. As the text stands, wdpedpos requires 
us to suppose that the arsis of the logaoedic dactyl is resolved into vv. 
See Appendix on v. 797 f. Prof. D’Ooge writes “wo: i¢., pvémos is a 
choreic dactyl, in which uu has the time-value only of v. This suits 
the resolution of wapedpos, for it means that the syllables -dpos éy are 
uttered very rapidly. On the other hand, in this otherwise purely 
logaoedic strophe we hardly look for a choreic dactyL 


iL ; Il. 5 
(: \s 
4 4 


V. Kommos, vv. 806—882. 


First STROPHE.—Logaoedic (Glyconics). 


S -_ i = 
u uv = Y ee WS = - 

I. op : aren | w | yas rarpe a as Tod || trac | trav veat | av 0d | ov A |f 
mk i ovoa | 6| Avyporar | av od || ecPa | Tay dpvye| av Eev | ay 


Ph ee ee ee salt Sahgnee ts a 

2. oterxovo | av vear | ov de | deyyos || Aevoo | oveay | aede | ov A || 
Tavran |ovawrvd | wmpos | axpy || rar | Kiocos | ws arev | ns 
ae ae Avie sa- stlercf eee Ae 

3. Kovtror | avbus | adAa oo | ray || xouras | adas | Cwoav ay | « A || 
merpat |a Bracr | a Samar | ev || kacv | ouBpox | raxouey | av 


ai AS] ae 
4. Tav axep | ovros || 
‘ws paris | avdpwv 


y LL “Vw ON => L. — SSI hx a 
1. axt : av | ovO vuev*| avwv | ey || KAypov | our exe | mre | os A |l 
xt iwer | ov daua | dere | reyy || ee Sur | oppor | waykdavr | ous 
aad Vv aN L eT, Say et _ 


2. mw we Tis | vpvos | vv | noev || al: ii | ovr. | vundeve | w A J] 


depadas | ape | dau | wy ou|| oorar |avxar| ewat | eu 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixv 


The First Strophe is followed by the first system of Anapaests (vv. 
817—822) ; the first Antistrophe, by the second system (vv. 834—838). 


i. ib 


ee ee 
RR Qaaeoancnan eros 
“oe pA Ppp HH. 
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SEconp StroPHE.—Period I. is logaoedic. Period II., while mainly 
logaoedic, introduces choreics (v. 1), which are continued in III. 


= —s = wv u — pp im vu —v 
I. 1. oe : ov yeA | wp | ae te we | zpos Ge | wy zazp | wov || 
€ iwyavoas|ady| eworar | as eu | o pep | uuvas 
> Sa Oe a RG, L = 
2. ovk : o1xomey | av vBp | Les | adA exe | dart | ov A || 
matp :os tpuro\| iarov | oxrov| rove tpo| mayr | os 
ste 9 nr ae ees 


SON INS ‘ae aed YY 
3. w Torus | w TOA | ews woA | v | KTyLOVes | avdpes |] 
auerep | ov motu | ouKdrew | os | AaBdaKd | wow 


> = > = (2 = 
IL. 1. ¢ : w dpx | arae | xpyv | a 4 || 
ti warp | wat | rexzp | w 


> — > FNS, = = = Ss a a cr 
2. On8 : ast ev | apparov | adoos | em || was Eup | maprupas | yup em | c | 
ar : aKkom | quarar | avro | yerr|l nr eu | wrarpe | Suopop | ov} 
(ee os 
KTWL | ar A ] 
warp | os 
> - vu mri Ba hy eS a ah = 


TI]. 1. o ta dir| wva | Kdavros | 01 | ovs vou | ous A | 
oa : wey | wrod | azar | a | gpwve | dw 


Ixvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Vv i 7 ne) Wy a ew — ew, Sali © 
2. mpos : epypa | tupBo | xworov | epxop || ae tad | ov zor | auve | ov A || 
mpos : ousap | aos | ayauos | adey || w mer | ovxos |epxopu.| ax 
3. «io | dvoray | os Bpot | os || ovre vexp | ots Kup | ovr | a A || 
t iw | dvorore | wy kar | ¢ || yenTe you | wy xup | no | as 
u eo = —: —- vv Le == 
4. pet : ovxos | ov | Lwow | ov Gay | ova | w A il 
Gay : wer |ovs | avxar| map | es | we 
: : JON ; 
Ms 6 II. i 5 
é o 
G 6 = én. 


TuirD StropHE.—A single period. Choreic. 


- vu - v _ ~ _ 
: Bao ex | exyar | ov Opac | ovs A || 
ew wey | evoeB | sta | Tus 


Vv 
™po 
oeB 
6; ee ONE — Vv a VU _ 
2. wy : ndrov| es du | as Babp | ov A || 
xpar :osdo0 |Twxpar | os per | @& 
Vv 


vVvvV ee a = Vv = 
3. mpoo : ereces | w texv | ov TA | v A || 
map :aBarov | ovdau | @ med | & 


wr = Sra ery Tee oe 


4. TaTp : w | ov 8 | €KTLW | es tw | abd | ov A I 
owed iavr| o | ywros| wreo | opy | a 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixvil 


EPopE (vv. 876—882).—Choreic. The choreic dactyls (—) serve to 
vary and enliven the movement. 


Vv = vuy vvyv = — Vv = a @ = 
I. 1. @ : KAavros | adidos | avyper | ae || os Tad | at | dpwy ayou | at A |I 
Se ex Se ee 


2. ravd er | om | av 08 | ov A J 


aa) — —- — 
II. 1. ovkere | woe rode | Nauzrados | pov oi 


a vVvvv —> 


"2. Oompa ss Geuis op | av a ee awa «II 


= Vv =. w wv aa 


3. Tov 8 eu | ov aN | ov adaxp | vrov ov || 


See) oe 


4. ovd i es PA | wv orev | aL | a A | 
ie : Tile ‘ 


AN 4 
4 m.[m. = mesode. | ) 
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VI. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 944—987. 


First StropHE.—Periods I. and II. are logaoedic (Pherecratic verses 
in I., and Pherecratic and Glyconic in II.). Period III. is choreic. 


a Sa ay en ee 
Ir. era | xa dava | as || ovpave | ov | dos A || 
fevyOn S| ofvxor | os || wars o pu | avr | os 


— DS Vv bas ad RT} = a 
2. adda€ | at deuas | ev || yaAxoder | ors m | as A |] 
ndwr | wy Baoid | evs|| Keprome | os opy | aus 
= = — ws ao 


i ine 5 ia | a de ev | tuuBnp || e Aes ie @ Kar al elevyx0 icy n A | 


ek dito ©=— |: -vuoov | merpwd || ex kara | Papxros| ev decu | w 


Ixvili METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


a — vt vy at ee — 
2. Kotor | kar yeve | @ || Tysos | w rau | wae A || 
ourw | tas pave | as || Sevoy ar | oorag | & 


— Es ~w~v & NF iS L NTO, — 
3. Kat Lyv | os tape | ev || exxe yoy | as | xpvooput | ous A || 
avOnp | ov te wey | os || Kewoser | eyy | wyuav | as 
- ey au LE NAT ORS —_ aa 
4. arrda | porpids | a || tus duvac | us dew |a A | 
Yavwv | Tov Oeov | ev || Keprome | os yAwoo| aus 
oe —- v — Vv - v _ o —- vu =—- v —-vV _ 
III. 1. ovr : av ww | odBos | ovr a s ov || zupyos | ovy aA | extu7 | ov A || 
Pale PY X 
mav : eoxe | mevyap| evOe | ovsyuv|| axas | ev « | ov te | mvp 


2. KeA : ow | at | vaes | expvy | o | ev A | 
pA i avr | ousT| npeO | uve | pou | cas 


I: ( ibe II. 


—— 


WWE W'WW- HW 


| SEcoND STRopHE.—Periods I. and ITI. are logaoedic: ITI. is choreic. 


ae Ne Sa a hd af v NAN at ae — 
I. 1. mapa de| xvave | av weday | ec didvu | as ad | os A || 
* 
kata de | rakouev | or pede | oe pedre | ay rad | av 
| — > a Se we —v _ 


2, axtat| Booropt | acd o| Opyxwy | agev | os A 


kravov | farpos ex | ovresa | vuumeur | ov yor | av 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixix 


— WS L_ “~ 


eget en 
el. 1. ee | nooos w | ayy || urodis ap i nS A |i 
ade |omepua wev | apx || aoyor | we 
> =v Sa NO] 


2. dio : ovor | prveid ae as A || 
avt : ac ep| exdetd | av 


=F ND —v lc — 
3. «devap| arov | ex | os A J 


TnArerop | os Sev | avtp | os 


nw) eatin Roe = _- 
IIL. 1. rudd : whev | €€ | aypr | as Sap | apr | os A || 
Tpap : 7 Ov | eAr| acow | wv ratp| w | as 


Vv vVvYvV NS a NS = a a 
2. a : Aaov a | Aaorop | cow | eat | wy pe) | os A || 
Bop : easau | ermos | opo | todos ur| ep may | ov 
age ee 
3. ap :axO| ev | tov vd | amar | yp | as A || 
Ge : wy | mas| add\a | xarex | ew | @ 
a aN = a ae L_ — 
4. xeip : eco | Kae | Kepxid | wv axp | ac | w A | 
Hop tacuaxp| ac | wes | ecxov | w | mau 
i z Lip ; 
6 3 III 6 
6 2m .| [az. = mesode. | 6 


. 
fo.) . 
ee SE See 
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4= én. 


VII. Hyporcheme (taking the place of a Fifth Stasimon), 
Vv. III5—I1154. 


First StropuHe.—Period I. is logaoedic, except that vv. 3 and 6 have 
a choreic character. Per. II. is logaoedic (Pherecratics). Per. III. 
consists of one logaoedic and one choreic tetrapody. 


@ a _- Ss Re —- vu = — 


I. 7. odv : wvupe | rabies bia as vuud | as ay | aku | a A || 


ce Sum icp didop| ov merp | as orep | ofor | wr |e 


Ixx METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


—U — SJ RS 
2. kat dt | os Bap | vBpewer | a A || 
Auyvus | evOa | Kwpuxe | a 
So SO tc aw 
3. ye ios kdvut | ay os | auger | es A |i 
orex : ovor | vuudar| Baxxd | es 
SCP) lL 


4. wads | av ped | evs | de A || 
kaorant |.as re | vau| a 


= 


= —v ~w UY = 
5. mayxow | os eA | evowe | as* A || 
kat oe | vuoa | wy ope | wr 
6. 8 : ovs | ev | KoArous | Baxxev | Baxx | av A | 


Kuo : np | es | oxOar | xAwpar | axr | a 


Vv wv Y — Ga 


II. r. 0 : patporod | w OnB | av A || 
moX : vorapud | os meum | e 
-v Se - 
2. va.et | wy tap vyp | ov A jj 
auBpor| were | ww 
- > oe ~ Vv = Vv = Vv ba Vv 7 
III. copy | ov pep | ov rt aypu | ov rt ex || t orop | a Spax | ovr | os A J] 
evay | ovtwy | OnBat | asemr || wor | owray | wu |as 
le 


Te) Wee 
3 


* The first t of *"HAevowwlas is here shortened, as in Hom. hymn. Cer. 108 
"Pdevotvldao Ovyarpes, 7. 266 matdes "HAcvowlwv. The metre forbids us to suppose 


that the « is long, and that vas form one syll, by synizesis. Vergil avoids the # by 
using the form Aleusinus (G. 1. 163). 


METRICAL ANALYSTS. Ixxi 


SECOND STROPHE (forming a single period).—Logaoedic and Choreic. 


é ae 5 Le = 
I. tay : ek | mao | av | tye || as vr | eprar | av zwode | wy A || 
t i @ | mwup | mve | ovr || wy xop | ayacrp | wy vuxe | wy 


= — es SS N.S 


i eee el = Vv Not = 
2. patp. | ovv cep | av | a A || 
pbeyuat | wv ew | woKor | € 


- =o a AS nO 


kat vuy | ws Brat | as exer | ae A || 
mat 6 | os yeveOd | ov rpodar | 78 
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=e <i ND vvyv = 


4. mavdap | os rodis | ere voo | ov A || 


wae | caisaua | mepuron | os 
Soe oo a IS et oS 
5. oA : ew ka | apor| w mod | rapy|| ace | av vm | ep kdit | vv A || 
Ou > aow | ace | pawoueyr | at || ravyvy | o xop | evovs |e 
ws es L_ = 
6. norovo | evra | ropOu | ov A |} 
Tov Tau. | ave | axx | ov 
4 
. [The brackets on the left side show 
that the group formed by verses 1 and 2 


4 

rm corresponds with the group formed by 
€ : ) vy. 5 and 6, while v. 3 corresponds with 

a v. 4. Parts of vv. r and 2 correspond 

4 with parts of 5 and 6, as shown by the 
curves on the right.] 


+ 
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VIII. Kommos, vv. 1261—1347. 


First StroepHEe.—Dochmiac, 


it. 


Ill. 


Ixxtl METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Vv c= a Vv SN NS, med end ae? — 

2. dpev : wv dvodpor | wy ap || apryyar | a A || 
t > w dvoxab | apros || atdov rum | nv 
a vv VvVYY ra, 


0 — 
3. oTep : €a Gavaro | evt A || 


Tl + apa Tem odex | Es 


eto SS eS 
4. w Ktavovt | as Te Kau || 
w Kakayy | ATA Moe 


oe re ee eee = 


5. Gav : ovras Brer | ovres || euvdr | ovs A J] 
mpo : meuwas ax | 7 Tw || a Opoes doy | ov 


> CH RS, yO aN, — 


oy pe 
I. w : por euwv av | oda. || BovAevpat | ov A || 
at: atodwror | avdpen|| etepyar |w 
vy - —~-F We -- vs = 


2. ti: wmarve| osve |lm Ew pop|o A | 
Te : ons w mar*| twa dey || evs wor ve | oF 


QlaL ALAL 


w 


alat alat 


Vv NPE NL ND END NAS, pees 
1. € ! Oaves aredvO | ys A || 
opay : wov er odrebp | w 


uv = wy —-v = =i = 
2. em : ats ovde | cae || SvrBovrr | as A |] 
yuv : atxecoy | aude || kecrPar nop | ov 


? 


* rai is here an ‘irrational’ long syllable, substituted for the normal short, as was 


sometimes allowed in this place of the dochmiac: cp, Fourth Strophe, v. 3: Aesch. 


> 
Eum, 266 p&p : oyudv Book | av, and see Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric, p. 77. 
Here, some read conjecturally, ri gzjs, d riv? ad Néyers wor véov. See cr. n. on 1289. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxill 


dochm. 
dochm. 


C bacchii ) 
2 paeons 


\dochm. 
dochm. 


dochm. 
dochm.\ 


jochae! 
dochm. ’ 


- 
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IDOE 


The exclamation té, at the beginning, is 
marked (for clearness sake) as verse 1, 
but is outside of the rhythmical structure, 
as olwoc in the Second Strophe, and ala? 
alat in the Third (see also Period IL, 
v. 3). Verse 2, a dochmiac dimeter, 
answers to verse 5. Verse 3 answers to v. 4. 
Hence, as Schmidt points out (Rhyth. and 
Metr., p. 190), verse 3 must be regarded as 
a bacchic dipodia (the bacchius=~--), 
shortened at the end (or ‘catalectic’). The 


symbol on denotes a pause equal in time- 
value to —~. Verse 4 consists of two 
paeons of the ‘cretic’ form (cp. Rhythnz. 
and Metric, p. 27). 


dochm. 
dochm. #7.) [7m. = mesode.] 


dochm. / 


SECOND STROPHE (forming a single period).—Dochmiac, varied by 


I. 


VY 


OLLoL 

OL[Loe 

Y _ ie 
&X ; 

kak : ov 70d ado 
Vv Sed tore] 

Oe = os ToT apa 
Tis :aparTis me 


—- vc 


iambic trimeters. 


—w — 


—- vr 


> w pabwy ded | avos ev ye e | » Kapa A || 


| Seurepov Bre | w Tadas 


wre) Vv ore] ~ 
| tore pey || a Bapos m ex x fe wv A || 
woruos || ere mepyuev | ex 
ae fs poe: VY — ad 


S 


e i mawey ev d€ | cewer aype | ats odors A || 
apre | ws TeKvoy 


eX: 


= 
Vv 


ou: 


Tan : 


> 


peu : 


pev 


@ wev 


L. = 


ree NA 


peu marep 


Vv 


ev xeup | eoow 


ae 


Vv 


adn 


Vv ae ANS — 


ou | Aaxrar | nrov | avtper | wy xap | av A || 
as | tov dev | avra | mpocBder | w vexp | ov 


— vu — 


dev w zrov | ot Bpor || wy dvorov | ow A | 


|| a dev rexy | ov 
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Ixxiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Schmidt observes that verse s cannot be regarded as a dochmius followed by a 
choreic tripody, i.e, > :--~|-~ll-~ |-~|- All. Such a verse would be wholly 
unrhythmical. Nor, again, can it be a dochmiac dimeter, since the second dochmius 
(dvtpémwy xapdv) would be of an unexampled form, ~-~|-A ||. He considers it, 
then, to be simply an iambic trimeter, with one lyric feature introduced, viz., the 
pause (equiv. to -~) on the second syllable of ofuo:. This ‘melic iambic trimeter’ 
forms a mesode, while the dochmiac dimeters (vv. 3 and 6) correspond. The two 
regular iambic trimeters (vv. 2 and 4) do not belong to the lyric structure. 


oe 
dochm, 
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{dochm. 
dochm. 


THIRD STROPHE.—Dochmiac. 


- I. Glae alae 
‘TW LTW 
yo => > yu HY Se ae 
2. av : exray poB | w teu || ove avrar | av A || 
day > rw pop | wo || Kado ex | wy 
Vv ee Vv — Vv —. —— ae | — 
3. € : mawey Tis | ape || Onxtw Eup | x A ] 
eu : ov Tepe | avay|l| wvapuep | av 
— vyuvvyY — 
1. der : atos eyw at | ae A || 
vr: atos irw ur | w 
> ates recat ASE —-_- v= 
2. detrX } aia de | ovyxe || Kpayar dv | aA | 
> om : ws uncer | amap || addr aod | w 
ik } "1 Il. : 
eee dochm. 
dochm. 


| : dochm, m. }({m. =mesode. | 
ae dochm. 
dochm, i 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixxv 


FourTH STROPHE.—A single period. Dochmiac. 


iS a — Vv et — _ vu _ 

I. @ } pot poe tad | ovx ex || aAov Bpor | wy A || 
ay : or av par | aoy || avdp ex2rod | ov 
Vv -_- vw — vw —- “vu om 


2. € } pas appoo | et ror || e€ arte | as A |i 
os i waacce tr | ovx ex || wy karexay | ov 


“s a a -u Wwe S> & — 

3. €y :wyapocey| we || Kavov w wed | eos A || 
cet : avtaviw* | wormed || eos ovd ex |w 
= wYSr Sa — os = 


4. ey :w daper | yuove || @ mpoomor | a A || 


mpos : woTepoy w*| ma kd || w Tarra | yap 
Vv vv WW uv Ne ey vv —) _ 
5. ay : ere wore Tay | wor ay || ere w ex0d | wy A || 
Nexp i wa Tav xep | owrtad || ere xKpare | Hoe 
Vv — a —_ Vv aay see tena 


6. tov : ovk ovta | paddor || 4 pndev | a A |] 


mor : os duckou | «ros || eondar | o 


Thus each of the six verses is a dochmiac dimeter. In each verse 
the first and second dochmius answer respectively to the first and 
second dochmius of the next verse. 


* Cp. n. on wai in First Strophe, Per. II., v. 2. 


2 OP OK NEO Ys= 


~ANTICFONH 


ZSODPOKAEOYS 
ANTE EE O-N-H 
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APISTO®ANOYS TPAMMATIKOY YIIO@ESIS. 


> , X ¥ 

Avriyovn mapa thy mpdotagw THs méAews Oadwaca tov TloAwelKny 

; < z R _ 
épwpaby, Kal cis pvnpetov Katayeov évtefeioa mapa tod Kpéovtos avy- 

> € ’ \ 
para: ep 7 Kat Aipwv dvorabyoas dud Tov eis airiy épwra Eiher Eavtov 
8 , > ' be an 4 6 , ‘\ c Ve Et Oye c ‘ 
vexeipioato. eri 6&€ TH TovTov Oavatw Kal y pytnp Etpvdicn éavtnv 
avetXe, 
Be ine 
Ketrat 9 pvdoroita Kal mapa Evpuridy ev “Avtiydvy: Any éxed pupa- 
‘\ an 

Ocica peta tod Aipovos didotar zpos yduov Kowwviay Kal réxvoy TikTeL 
tov Madvova. 

« . ‘ a 5 , cos 9 , a a e 

q pev oxnvy Tod dpapatos vroKertar év OnBas tats Bowtixais. 6 
‘ ‘ / > > , £ , «> / ce v4 
dé xopos cuvéeorynkey e& erixwpiwy yepovtwv. mpodoyiler y “Avtvydvyn: tr6- 
Ketan O€ Ta mpaypata él tdv Kpéovtos Bacrelwv. Oo dé Kepddaidv 
5 , , > , > y , o \ , 
éort tagos Iodvveikous, “Avtvydvns avaipeois, Bdvatos Aimovos Kal pdpos 

fal , \ \ ¥ > cal an 
Eipvdikys THs Aipovos pytpds. act dé tov Zopoxréa yEwoOar tis ev 
, , > , > a 8 5 OV a) ‘ , , 

Ddpw otparynyias eddoxnoavra év 7H dudackadria THs Avtuyovns. AE€AeKTar 


‘\ ‘\ cal lal ‘ 4 
St 70 dpapa TotTo tpiaxoorov Sevrepor. 


2 dvjpnra] An aorist, not a perfect, is required: épwpdOy precedes, duexerploaro 
follows. Nauck conjectures dyvypé6y, Wecklein dvnprnoev éavrjv, which Bellermann 
approves. But dvypyra, though a solecism, may nevertheless be genuine, if the 
ascription of this Argument to Aristophanes is erroneous, as is now generally held 
to be the case with regard to some other troféces which bear his name. The use 
of the perfect in place of the aorist is not rare in scholia of the later age. Thus 
on Thue. 3. 68, tiv d€ yi Snuootdcavres dweulcOwoay, the schol. has éml mob@ 
Sedmxacwv. As here we have é~wpd0n—dvypntrat—drexetpioaro, so on Thuc. 
1. 20 the schol. gives €Aluwéé more 7 ATTiKy, Kal bots qv tov Seway, raldwy opayi. 
Meds ody ris Tas éavTod Képas Emcdédwke Kal dmnArake TOO Aywod Thy worAW. So, 
too, on Thue. 2. 95 the schol. has ds dé obdéy drodédwKe mpds airov 6 Iepdtkxas 


2 


amep brésxeto, €otpadrevce kat’ avo}. More on this subject may be seen in my 
[——2 


Io 


15 


4 ZOPOKAEOY2 


Appendix to Vincent and Dickson’s Handbook of Modern Greek, and ed., p. 328 
(Macmillan, 1881). 4 dvexerpicaro L, and so most recent edd.: diaxerplferPau 
is thus used by Polybius, Plutarch, and others. The commoner reading here was 
dvexpjoaro, as in the Argument to the Ajax duaxpjnoacbat (where now duaxerploacbae 
is usually read); and in the same Argument éavrdv dvaxphrat (v.2. Siaxerpigerat) is 
still generally retained. 7 werd Tod Aluovos L: 7@ Atuox cod. Dresd. D. 183, 
which may be a corruption of werd ToOTo Aiuor, as Bellermann thinks. 8 Matova 
Nauck, comparing Z/. 4. 394 Matwy Aluovldns.—aipova L, and so Dindorf, who says 
that L has waldov® in the margin; but it seems rather to be paiyov*, 


APIZSTOSANOTS FPAMMATIKOY] Aristophanes of Byzantium, librarian at 
Alexandria (flor. 200 B.C.), to whom the metrical argument for the Oedipus Tyrannus 
is also ascribed in the MsS., but incorrectly: see Oed. Zyr. p. 4. Though the genuine- 
ness of this prose toAécvs has not such a prima facie case against it as exists against 
that of all the metrical arguments ascribed to Aristophanes, it must at least be 
regarded as very doubtful. If the perfect dvjpnrat in line 2 is sound, it is an 
indication of much later age, as has been shown in the critical note above. Another 
such indication, I think, is the phrase e/s uynuetov Katdyetov évreBetoa mapa (instead 
of 16) ro Kpéovros (1. 2),—a later (and modern) use of the prep. which does not 
surprise us in Salustius (Arg. 11. 1. 11 mapa ro Kpéovros xwhverat), but which would 
be strange in the Alexandrian scholar of czvc. 200 B.c. In the Laurentian ms. 
this Argument precedes, while the other two follow, the play. 6 & *Avriyévy] 
Only some 21 small fragments remain (about 80 verses in all), and these throw no 
light on the details of the plot. 8 rdv Malova. This reading is made almost 
certain by the mention of ‘Maion, son of Haemon’ in //. 4. 394, coupled with the 
fact that L has Malwova in the margin (see cr. n.). But the reading mera rod 
Almovos just before is doubtful. If it is sound, then we must understand: ‘haying 
been discovered in company with Haemon, she was given in marriage (to hanks 
But I am strongly inclined to think that the conjecture wera rodro TG Atmore 
(which would explain the v.2. r@ Aluov:) is right. Dindorf differs from other 
interpreters in supposing that it was not Haemon, but someone else—perhaps a 
nameless avroupyés, as in the case of the Euripidean Electra—to whom Euripides 
married Antigone: and he reads rixre. rdv Atuova. We have then to suppose that 
Antigone marked her affection for her lost lover by giving his name to her-son 
by the avrovpyés. At the end of the scholia in L we find these words :—"Or: 
Siapéper ris Hvpurldov ’Avrvybyns attr, bre pwpabetoa éxelvyn did rdv Atuovos Epwra 
e560 mpos yduov' évrata dé rovvayrlov. The contrast meant is between her 
marriage in Euripides and her death in Sophocles: but the words obviously leave: 
it doubtful whether the person to whom Euripides married her was Haemon or 


not. 13 THs &Y Lduwtorparnylas] The traditional orparnyla of Sophocles, 
and its relation to the production of the Aztigone, are discussed in the Intro- 
duction. 15 Tptakooroy Sedrepov] Written \8 in L. The statement seems. 


to have been taken from Alexandrian didackaNac which gave the plays in 


chronological order. Sophocles is said to have exhibited for the first time in 
468 B.C., aet. 28. See Introd, 


ANTITONH 5 


ks 


SAAOYSTIOY YITO@ESIS. 


TS pev Spaua tév Kardictwv Yodoxdéovs. ocracidlerar 88 ra rept 

N e hS e , \ AS > \ oA > , c \ \ ” 
THY npwida ioropovpeva Kal THY adeADHY aitys “Iopnvynv: 6 mwev yap "Iw 
€v trois SibvpapBors KatarpyoOjvat pyow dudorépas év TH tepO THs “Hpas 
t7d Aaodauavtos tod “Ereoxdéovs: Mipveppos dé dyoe ri pev “Iopyvnv 


Tporouirovoav Mcoxrvévy b7d Tudéws xara “AOnvas eyxéXevow redevTHTAL. 5 


cal sS > > \ J. \ a c BAN e , c / 
Tatra pev ovv éote Ta E€vws Tepl Tov Ypwidwv ioropovpeva. y pevTOL 
‘ , ’ ‘ 
xown Sofa orovdaias aitas ireiAndey Kal PrraddAdovs Saipoviws, y Kal ot 
~ , x e s A ‘ S2% / x ‘\ lal 
THS Tpaywdias Total Eropevoe ta wept adras diaréfewro, 7d Se Spapna 
‘ > / ” > \ ~ a ‘ « "4 > / c , 
Tiv dvopaciav éxxev Grd THS Tapexovans Tv brdbecw *Avtiydvys. v76- 
‘\ »” X\ “a 4 \ > , , fe 
cetar O€ atadov 76 coma Ilodvveixous, kal “Avteydvn Oarrew adtd reipw- 
evn twapa tod Kpéovtos kwdvera. gwpabeioa b€ aiti Odrtovea ardA- 
g < 4 = 3A \ 9? ww "y SEN a , 
Avra. Aipwv te 6 Kpéovros épdv aris xal adopytws éxwv ert TH, rowavTn 
a ey. / oe ‘ e 4 > / - OWA A 
ouppopa avrov Siaxepiferare ed’ O Kal. y pytnp Eipvdiky ‘redevtg tov 
: ; 
Biov &yxovn. 


4 Aaoddéuavros Brunck (cp. Apollod. 3. 7. 3): Aaouédovros Mss. 
9 Thy évouaclay L: rhv éxvypapiy cod. Paris. Txovons L (2.2. meprexovans) : 
mapexovons Par. 


SAAOTETIOY] A rhetorician of the 5th cent. A.D.: see on Oecd. Col., p. 6.— 
In the Laurentian Ms., which alone records him as the writer, this Argument stands 
at the end of the play, immediately after the anonymous Argument (our II1.). 

I oracidgerat, pass., ‘are made subjects of dispute,’ ze. are told in conflicting 
ways, are ‘discrepant’: a late use of the word, which cannot be deduced from the 
older, though rare, active use of oracidgw (ri 26d, etc.) as ‘to involve in party 
strife.’ 2 "Iwv] Of Chios, the poet and prose-writer, flor. czc. 450 B.C. 
His dithyrambs are occasionally mentioned (schol. on Ar. Pax 835 and on Apollon. 
Rhod. r. 116s): it is probably from them that Athenaeus quotes (35 E): but only 
a few words remain. 4 Miuvepuos] Of Smyrna, the elegiac poet, flor. c7rc. 
620 B.C. 5 OecoxAuuévw] The only persons of this name in Greek mythology 
seem to be the soothsayer in the Odyssey (Od. 15. 256 etc.), and a son of Proteus 
(Eur. Helen. 9): Wecklein suggests “Eredxdy, an Argive who was one of the seven 
leaders against Thebes (0. C. 1316 n.). 6 &évws] z.e. in a way foreign to 
the version followed by Sophocles. 14 adyxé6vy] Eurydice kills herself with 
a sword (1301). Possibly ayxévy should follow dwéAdvrm in 1. rr (cp. Arg. III. 
1. 10 drodopuévy ayx6vy): but more probably it is due to a slip of memory, or to a 
confusion with the case of Iocasta in the Oed. Tyr. 


Io 


6 ZOPSOKAEOYS 


TA 


3 , De > fal \ < 3 A , , 
Arobavovra TWodvvetkn év TH mpos Tov adeApdv povouaxin Kpéwv 
A > \ , / > NY , /, x , 3 
Grapov éxkBadov kynputrer pydeva adtov Oarrew, Oavatov tiv Cypiav are- 
Ajoas. todrov “Avtiyovn 4 added) Odrrew reipata. Kat bd) oGodtoa 
Tous PiAakas émiBarrAer yaa: ois emameel Odvatov 6 Kpéwv, et pay Tov 
a , 2 , ee ‘ / \ a , , 

5 tovto dpacavra e€evpouev, ovror tTHy Koviy THY éem.BeBANuEevny KafapavTes 
SQN is 2 ig 2 a X Le! s \ x € a 
oddey Arrov eppovpovy. eérehMotoa b&€ y “Avtiyovy Kal yvpvov evpotoa 

\ ‘\ > , e \ > la 7, ¢ X\ a , 
TOV veKpoy Gvommwgaca eavTyy eicayyéANeEL. TaiTyV UT0 TOV PvAdKwY Tapa- 
Sedouevnv Kpéwv xatadixaler Kai Cdcav «is tipBov Kabeipéev. eri tovrous 
7 ec 4 ei? a 2 aA > , ? "4 e XN cy 
Alpov, 6 Kpéovros vids, Os euvato airyy, ayavaxtyoas éavtov tpocemiodalet 
el / Y , 2 , 4 a i Ey 
IO 7TH Képyn arodoperyn ayxovyn, Tepeciov taita tpoberricarvtos: ef © AvTH- 
al > 2 ¢ lal / ve ¢ SS 2 BG \ , 
Ocioa Hipvdikn, 7 tod Kpéovtos yapmetn, éavryvy droopale. Kai téAos 


Opyvet Kpéwv tov Tod radds Kal ths yamerns Oavaror. 
1 7Q...ovouaxly L: TH... wovouaxia vulg. 


5 Kabdpavres vulg., kafalpovres L, and so most recent edd, But the present 
partic. cannot stand here; the removal of the dust was not a continued or repeated 
act (cp. v. 409). The form éxdé@apa has earlier epigraphic evidence (347 B.C.) than 
éxdOnpa: see Meisterhans, Gramm. Att. Inschr. p. 86. Q mpocemicgaga L: 
émur pager vulg. 11 dmoopager L: karacpager vulg. 


4 émiBadre. yGua, because the strewing of dust on the corpse was a symbolical 
sepulture: see vy. 256, and n. on 10. The phrase is strange, but no emendation 
seems probable. ” éaurhy eloayyédrder, ‘denounces herself’: see v. 435- 

10 wpodecricavros: alluding to vv. 1064 ff. 


TA TOY APAMATOS IIPOSOTIA. 


. ANTITONH. AIMON, 
ISMHNH. TEIPESIAS. 
XOPOS @HBAION TEPONTON, ATTEAOS. 
KPEQON. EYPYAIKH. 


®Y AAR. EZATTEAOS. 


ANTITONH 7 


The parts may have been cast as follows: 
1. Protagonist. Antigone. Teiresias. Eurydice. 


2. Deuteragonist. Ismene. Watcher. Haemon. Messenger. 
Second Messenger. 


3. Tritagonist. Creon. 


Schneidewin gives Eurydice to the second actor, and the two 
Messengers to the first actor. But, as the part of Eurydice is much 
lighter than the combined parts of the Messengers, it is more naturally 
assigned to the first actor, who already bears the heaviest burden. 
From Demosthenes De Falsa Legat. § 247 it is known that the third 
actor played Creon. 

It is a general rule of Greek Tragedy that, when the protagonist 
represents a woman, the Chorus represent women. The dramatic 
motive for the exception in this play is noticed in the Introduction. 


STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY. 


I. mpoAoyos, verses I—99Q. 
2, mdpoSes, IOO—I61. 


3. eracdSiov mperov, 162—-33I. 


4. ordowov mparov, 332—375- Anapaests, 376—333. 


5. émecdSioy Sevrepov, 384—581. 
6. ordoipov Sevtepov, 582—625. Anapaests, 626—630. 
7. éreed8tov tplrov, 631—780. 


8. ordcipoy tpirov, 781—800. Anapaests, 801—8o5. 


9. emacd8iov téraprov, 806—943, beginning with a Koupds, 806— 
882. 
10. otacwov téraprov, 944—987. 


Il. éwecddiov méurrov, 988 —I1114. 
12. vtropxnpa, 1115—1154, taking the place of a fifth stasimon. 


13. #€o080s, 1155—1352, including a Koupos, 1261—1347. 


8 ZTODOKAEOYS 


| ANTITONH. 
*Q, KOINON airdde\dov “lopnvns Kdpa, 


cx > Kn Pee tet | 9Q¥7 lal 

dp oto? 6 tu Zeds tav am Oidirov KaKav 

A ‘ a » , in) 

OToloy ovxt vay ett Cwoaw TEdEL; | 

204 Q ¥ > 9 N y> » ly 

ovdey yap ovT adyewov ovT aTns ‘aTEp 

. A x9 »* , CELA 5) ; 
‘ovT alaypov ‘ovt aty.ov é€of, omrotov ov 5 

A ’ > ¥ 5, uses A 

TOV GOV TE KALMV OVK OTMT EeyW KAKwD. 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 9 (first half of eleventh century). 


later MSS. 


r=one or more of the 


This symbol is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. 


‘mss.,’ after a reading, means that it is in all the mss. known to the editor. 


1 xowdv] KXewdv Wecklein Ars Soph. em. 52: wotvov M. Schmidt. 
2 Gp’ otc 8, 77 L. For the emendations proposed here and in v. 3, see Appendix. 


Scene:—Zhe same as in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus,—vzz., an open space before the 
royal palace (once that of Oedipus) at 
Thebes. The back-scene represents the 
Sront of the palace, with three doors, of 
which the central and largest (the Bacl- 
Aevos Ovpa) zs that which in v. 18 ts called 
avdevor mUNaL, as being the principal 
entrance to the abdj of the house. 

1—99 Prologue. At daybreak (v. 100) 
on the morning after the fall of the two 
brothers and the flight of the Argives, 
Antigone calls Ismene forth from the 
house, in order to speak with her apart. 
She tells her that Creon has forbidden 
the burial of Polyneices, and declares her 
resolve to perform it herself. Ismene 


declines to assist, and endeavours to dis- ~ 


suade her. 
the task. 
1 The words kowvoy (kindred) avtd- 
Sedov (very sister) form a single em- 
phatic expression (‘my sister, mine own 
sister’), not a climax (‘kinswoman, and 
sister ’)—xow dv strengthening airdde\pov 
much as in O. C. 535 Kowal ye marpds 
ddedpeal (‘yea, very sisters of their sire’). 


Antigone then goes alone to 


xowév refers simply to birth from the’ 


same parents (cp. 202): it will not bear 
the added moral sense, ‘having common 


interests and feelings’: that is only im- ° 
g y 


plied, in so far as it may be a result of 
kinship. avradedpos (subst. below, 503, 
696) is merely a poetical strengthening of 
adedpés, and does not necessarily imply 
(as it might here) what proSe-expresses by 
adedpos dmomdrptos Kal duourrpios (Lys. 
or. 42 § 4): thus Apollo, son of Zeus and 
Leto, can address Hermes, son of Zeus 
and Maia, as avradedgov alua cal Kowod 


" probable. 
‘conjunction, and supply. éori. 


matpos (Aesch. Hum. 89).—kdpa: the 
periphrasis (as with xepad%) usu. implies 
respect, affection, or both (cp. Horace’s 
tam cart capttis).—The pathetic emphasis 
of this first line gives the key-note of the 
drama. The origin which connects the 
sisters also isolates them. If Ismene is 
not with her, Antigone stands alone, 

2 f. dp’ oto6’...reAet; For the various 
interpretations and emendations, see Ap- 
pendix. The soundness of the text is 
doubtful, but no proposed correction is 
I read 6 tt, pron., not ét, 
In the 
direct question, rf drrofov od rede; we 
understand éori with vi. In the indirect 
form, it is simplest to say ovd« of8’ & re od 
Tedet: and we certainly could not say, 


‘odx 086’ 8 re [éoriv] drrotoy, ob Tede?, if 8 Te 


came immediately before émofov. Here, 
however, the separation of 6 7c from dzrofov 
by Zeds r&v ax’ Oldlrov xaxév makes a 
vital difference. The sentence begins as 
if it were to be, dp’ olc6’ 6 te Leds od 
teXec; But when, after an interval, dzrozov 
comes in, the Greek hearer would think 


_ of the direct form, ri dmotoy od reel; 


and so his ear would not be offended. 
This, too, suggests the answer to the 
objection that Zevs ought to follow ézovov. 
Certainly-Eur. 7. 4. 525, ox tor’ ’Odve- 
ceds 6 Te oe Kame mnuave?, would be 
parallel only if here we had &’ olc@a, 
Zevs (without 6 7). Nor could we have 
(¢.g:) ap’ ola aris Leds T&v vdcwy drolav 
od rede?; But, since 6 tt might be acc., 
Zevis seems to follow it naturally; and 
when, afterwards, the sentence takes a 
shape which makes 6 7 mom., the ear 
does not return on Zeds as on a misplaced 
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ANTIGONE, 


ISMENE, my sister, mine own dear sister, knowest thou what 
ill there is, of all bequeathed by Oedipus, that Zeus fulfils not 


for us twain while we live? 


Nothing painful is there, nothing 


fraught with ruin, no shame, no dishonour, that I have not seen 


in thy woes and mine. 


4 ff. ovr’ drys drep Mss. 


For the proposed emendations, see Appendix.—Paley 


regards vy. 4—6 as interpolated: v. 6 is suspected by Nauck.—ovk émw7’] elobmwr’ 


B. Todt. 


word, because the whole is felt as=7rf 
Zeds Oaotov od rede? ;—The main objec- 
tion to reading $71, and taking 6zofoy as 
substituted for the direct zovoy (‘that he 
fulfls—what not?’) is the shortness of 
the sentence.- : 

tav am’ O'S. Kakav, the ills derived 
from Oed. (cp. PA. 1088 Niras Tas dm’ 
€uov) : 2.e. the curse upon the Labdacidae 
(594) which he had inherited, and which 
he bequeathed to his children in a form 
intensified by his own acts,—the parricide, 
the incest, the imprecation upon his sons. 
That imprecation finds a further fulfil- 
ment in Creon’s edict. &ru {aoaiy does 
not mean, ‘living wearily on,’ but simply, 
‘still living’ (not yet dead), so that ér 
is almost pleonastic, as in 750 é7t fGcar, 
and so 7r. 305. Sometimes, indeed, the 
use of érs with (jv is more emphatic, as 
in Az. gogo er gGv...éplero (while yet 
alive), Eur. Bacch. 8 mupos ér fSoar 
prbya (s¢z/7 smouldering). 

4—6 Paley (Journ. Ph. 10. 16) re- 
gards these three verses as interpolated, 
because (1) Antigone, like Ismene, should 
have only seven verses: (2) the words 
only repeat vv. 2, 3: (3) the double 
negative offends. But we have no warrant 
for requiring such a correspondence; and 
this is not repetition, but development. 
On (3), see below. 

4 oir’ drys dep. I translate as if 
or’ drnv dyov (or the like) stood in the 
text, since there can be no doubt that 
such was the general sense; but I leave 
the traditional words, od?’ drys drep, 
thinking no emendation sufficiently pro- 
bable to be admitted. <A discussion will 
be found in the Appendix. Here, the 
following points may be noted. (1) This 
seems to have been the only reading 
known to Didymus of Alexandria, crc. 
30 B.C. (2) It certainly does not yield 
any tolerable sense. (3) But the phrase 


The rst hand in L wrote o’x? (thinking of v. 3), but the letters 


drys arep is not, in itself, at all sus- 
picious: cp. 77. 48 mnuovfs drep: Aesch. 
Suppl. 377 BrAABns &rep, 703 arep wnud- 
tuv: Ag..1148 kdavudtwy drep: Th. 683 
aloxivns drep: Ch. 338 Th & arep kak@v ; 
Eur. Her. 841 od drep mévwv. (4) The 
gentlest remedy would be ov8’ for the 
second o%r’: ‘nothing painful and not- 
free from calamity’ (=nothing painful 
and calamitous). The mental pain was 
accompanied by ruin to their fortunes. 
I think this possible, but not quite satis- 
factory.. (5) One word, instead of drys 
arep, might seem desirable: I had thought 
of drnpdpoy (cp. dixnpdpos). (6) Donald: 
son’s drnv dyov can be supported by fr. 
325 OTw & ddeOpor Sewov adjbev dye, and 
fr. 856. 5 év kelvy 7d mGv, | orovdator, 
qovxatov, és Biay dyov. (7) But no 
emendation has yet been made which, 
while giving a fit sense, also accounts 
palaeographically for &rns drep being so 
old. We cannot assume marginal glosses 
(as ‘arnp*) in MSS. of 30 B.C. 

- & £ aloxpdv, shocking the moral 
sense: druysov, attended by outward 
marks. of dishonour,—as Oedipus ima- 
gines, his daughters exposed to lights 
at the public festivals (O. 7. 1489 ff.). 
Thus aloxypév in a manner balances the 
subjective adyewdv, as the external driula 
corresponds with the dry. Cp. O. 7. 
1283 ff.—dmotov ov...0ouKK Omwma. The 
repetition of the negative is warranted 
by the emphasis: cp. Ph. 416 ox 6 
Tudéws ydvos, | 005’ obmmodnTds Liotqou 
Aaepriw, | ob ph Odvwor: Tr. 1014 ov 
mop, ovK &yxos Tis dvjoimov ovK emeTpéer 5 
Aesch. Ag. 1634 ds ov, ered) 75’ EBod- 
Aevaas udpor, | Spacat 760’ Epyov ov Ans 
avroxrévws: and so. oft. after ov, wd, as 
£1. 626. We need. not, then, change od 
(in v. §) to dv; with Blaydes, nor ovK orwn’ 
to elcdrwm’ with B. Todt.—rtov...kakov, 
sc. bv, possessive (or ‘partitive’) gen, with 


Io 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


XN A , Coiath i) — \ ie , 
Kal vuv TL TOUT av pact TmavdnpL@ moet 
Ky pvy 4a. Oetvar Tov oTparyyov apTios ; 
exers Tl _KelonKovoas 5 nH OE havOaver 


mpos Tovs dirovs orEtyovta TaV exOpav Kaka. ; 


Io 


ISMHNH. 
enol pev ovdeis pwvbos, “Avtvyovn, dirwv 
ov? Hdvs ov7 ahyewds tker, €€ OTOV 
dvolv adehdow éarepnOynpev ovo, 


pa Pavovrow THE Pe 


Oumhy Xept . 


émet O€ Ppoddds é€oTuv “Apyetov oTpatos 


15 


€v vuKtl 7] VoV, ovoev oid _ UTEpTEpor, 
OUT EUTUXOUTA. paddov OUT arwpevn. 


xi were afterwards erased.—For ov, Blaydes conject. dv. 


10 réyv] rdé Blaydes. 


6rwmra,— which I have not seen as belong- 
ing to, being in the number of,’ our woes. 
For the omission of dv cp. O. C. 694 éoru 
& ofov éya yas’ Actas ovk éraxovw. 

7 ad is oft. thus joined with the inter- 
rogative ris (‘what sew thing?’): cp. 
1172, 1281: O. C. 357 viv 8 af ri’ qKes 
pO0ov... | pépovca.. ..3 26. 1307 TE & eorly 

..véoproy at ;—rav8rjno moet, the whole 
body of the citizens: so 1141, 27. 982: 
mavonuov orparod Az. 844. For the adj. 
compounded with a noun cognate in sense 
to the subst., cp. Blos waxpalwy (O. 7. 518), 
edjpeTmos wAdTa (O. C. 7160 

8 Oetvar, not OécOa. TlOnuwe vduov 
denotes simply the legislative act as such; 
hence it is fitting when the lawgiver is 
supreme or absolute; as Athena says, 
Oeopov...0jow (Aesch. Hum. 484). rl 
Ocewor vouov further implies the legislator’s 
personal concern in the law; hence it is 
said of legislative assemblies (Ar. Po/. 
4. I. 9): but it can be said also of the 
despot, if his interest is implied: Plat. 
Rep. 338 E rlOerac dé ye rods vduous 
éxdorn 4 apxh mpds 7d abryn Evudépor, 
Onuokpatia ev Snuoxparckods, Tupavvls dé 
TupavuiKovs. TOV orparnydy. Creon is 
already Bacideds xwpas (155), having 
become so by the fact of Eteocles falling 
(173). She calls him orparnyés because 
that was the special capacity in which, as 
king, he had first to act; but the title 
serves also to suggest rigour. The poets 
sometimes speak of the dios as orpards 
(Pind. P. 2. 87, Aesch. Aum. 566). 


9 eats, cognitum habes: Tr. 318 ovd 
évoua mpos Tov Tav Evveurdpwr Execs ;— 
kelorjkovoas, simply ‘heard’ (not, ‘given 
heed to’), as O. C. 1645, Az. 318, Zr. 
351, 424. 

10 rtdv ex Opav kakd, ‘that evils be- 
longing to (proper for) our enemies are 
coming upon our friends’; z.e. that our 
brother Polyneices is to share the doom 


of the Argive dead, by being left un- * 


buried. As appears from vv. ro8r ff., 
Soph. supposes that burial was denied 
to the slain foemen generally, and not to 
Polyneices alone. No legend was more 
familiar at Athens than that of Theseus 
recovering the Argive corpses from Creon 
(Eur. Suppl.). Cp. 1162, where, as here, 
éxOpav are the Argives,—the modéucoe in 
their relation to individuals. Ismene, too, 
seems to understand the Argives; in her 
reply verses 11—rq refer to @iAous, and 
vv. 15—I7 to éy@pav. It is rare that 
€xOp&v should have the art., while caxd 
has none; but cp. 365: O. 7. 1530 répua 
rod Blov.—We might take rv éxOpdv 
kaxa as ‘evils planned by our foes’ (z.e. by 
Creon): cp. Ph. 422 Ta ye | Kelvwy Kak’ 
éfjpuxe: 26. 512 TO Kkelywy Kaxdy. So 
schol., Ta Tav éxPpav mnxaviuara émi 
Tods pldous lévra. But (a) the authorship 
of the decree having been already named, 
we now expect a hint of its purport: and 
(6) éx@pol being the natural persons to 
hurt ¢fAo, the antithesis loses point. 
Some j join orelxovra T&y éxOpav, ‘coming 
from foes’; which is open to the objec- 


ANTITONH 


If 


And now what new edict is this of which they tell, that 


our Captain hath just published to all Thebes? 


aught? Hast thou heard ? 


Knowest thou 


Or is it hidden from thee that our 


friends are threatened with the doom of our foes ? 


ISMENE. 


No word of friends, Antigone, gladsome or painful, hath 
come to me, since we two sisters were bereft of brothers twain, 
killed in one day by a twofold blow; and since in this last 
night the Argive host hath fled, I know no more, whether my 
fortune be brighter, or more grievous. 


13 dvo has been made from d%w in L, o being also written above. 


14 @avévrow 


tions just mentioned, and also to this, 
that, after such a verb as orelyew, the 
simple gen. ought to denote place (O. 7: 
152 IlvdGvos éBas), not agent. 

11 f£. pév does not answer to the 
dé in 15, but merely gives a slight em- 
phasis to éuol; cp. Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 12 
eyo mwév otk oda (though others may 
know).—Ayrvydvyn. placed as in O. C. 


, I n., 1415; while once (O. C. 507) the 
| anapaest is in the 4th place.—dtrev, 


objective gen. with pd0os, tidings adozt 
them: cp. 4z. 221 dvdpds aifovos ayye- 
Mav: 16. 998 d&e?ta ydp cov Bas. In 
O. C. 1161 f. cod...u000v (where the gen. 
is objective)=‘speech wth thee.’—e§ 
Grov, referring to a definite time, as 
mog2, O. C..345, Tr. 320, Ph. 493; like 
e=r0n (OF 7. ©1208, 1 7. 38; Az, 601, 
1337). It refers to an indefinite time 
below, 457. The brothers had fallen on 
the preceding day. 

13 8voiy...8ve. The addition of 8vo 
would have more point if two pairs were 
in question, each consisting of one brother 
and one sister (as, ¢.g., one might say, 
‘the two husbands were taken from the 
two wives’): yet it is not pointless, since 
it helps to suggest the isolation of the 
sisters. As Greek (esp. tragic) idiom loves 
to mark reciprocity by a repeated word 
(73 pirn...pidov, Az. 267 Kowds év Kowoitst), 
so it also loves to mark coincidence or 
contrast of number, whether this is, or is 
not, especially relevant (cp. 14, 55, 141). 

14 O8avovrow is clearly required here, 
though our Mss. have @avévrwy. Soin £7. 
1297, Where v@v érehOdvrow is certainly 
right, L has éred@évrwy (with oc written 
over w as a correction). A plur. noun 
can stand with évo (Od. 12. 73), and in 


Zl. 16. 428 we have alyumiol yaupavuyes 
...KNagfovre. But I have been able to 
find only one proper parallel for such a 
combination as dvoty addedpoty Pavdvrwy, 
viz., a verse of an unknown poet, fr. 
adesp. 153 in Nauck Zrag. Frag. p. 679 
Alavre 6’ opunoavres éx ouvwpldos: and 
this has survived because Herodian 
cited it as a solecism (Azecd. Boiss. 3. 
244): er yap émevexOnvar Sutkw Sutkdv. 
In that verse, too, the license had an 
obvious metrical motive, which did not 
exist here. Cp. 55 f. ddeApw dvo...avro- 
KTovobvTe; 58 NeAecupeva; 62 uaxouwéva.— 
Sumdy xepl, z.c. each by the other’s right 


hand (as in O. C. 1425 Odvarov é& augoiv | 


=é& ahAndow): so 170 Sudfs uolpas, a 
doom given by each to the other. Cp. 
El. 206 Oavdrovs...d.dvuaw xepoty, a mur- 
der done by two right hands (that of 
Clytaemnestra and that of Aegisthus). 
Distinguish the use of the plur. duro? 
for dUo, aS 51, 1233. 

15 ff. éqel, temporal, ‘since’ (like é& 
ov), as oft. in Her. and the poets. So 
also 67re (Thuc. 1. 13 @rm 0° éo7l...7pra- 
Kbota...0T€...7\9€). —ev VUKTL TH Vov, last 
night: so vukros rhode Az. 21 (cp. 2d. 
209): vuxrt ryde £7. 644: while ‘to- 
night’ is ris émvovons vuxrds (Plat. Crezo 
406A). The Argives, having on the pre- 
ceding day lost all their leaders except 
Adrastus, fled shortly before dawn (cp. 


100).—Uéptepov here simply =7)éor (cp. y 


nihil supra).—As 018’ evrvxoboa= 010” bre) 


edtux&, so the participles esrvxovca and | 
dtwpévn are epexegetic of ovdev Urép- 
Tepov, =o008’ dre ev’TvX® oO dre arama 
Of drao@a: we find only this pres. part. 
(below, 314, Az. 384, Eur. Suppl. 182) 
and drd@uecda Az. 269. 


\ 
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, 3 ~ > , ww 

AN. 75 Kahds, Kat o° éxTds addelwv Tv@V 
qn 9 € , , 

TOvO ovven e&€repTrov, ws movn KAVOLS. 


I>, 
AN. 


an > » 
ti 8 €otr; Sydots yap Te kahxaivovo e106. 
ov yap Tadbov vov To KaovyyyTo Kpéwv 


20 


‘\ \ - ‘\ > 3 Ve »~ 3 
Tov pev tmpotiaas Tov 8 atyaoas EXEL; 
X< , 
"Ereoxhéa pév, os héyovar, adv Sikns 
\ \ 
*yonoe OuKaia Kal vojov, KaTa \Oovos 


expuye, Tots evepfev evTyov vEKpots* 25 


Blaydes: @avévrwy Mss. 


18 dev L: 765n Pierson. 


= 


Schol., dvr? rot jdea ; 


he therefore read 7dy in the text, though in his own note he writes, cal qdew ce 


18 ff. Syn: see. on O. TZ. 1525. 
kadas has a slightly ironical tone (O. 7. 
1008), glancing at Ismene’s apathy. 

, —avAelwv arvd@y, the outer door (or gate) 
| of the court-yard, the at\evor (or avd7js) 
| AUpae of the Homeric house (Od. 18. 239), 
in distinction from the @vpae peydpov, or 
| inner door from the court into the men’s 
jhall. This was the avAevos @vpa, or front 
‘door, of the later Greek house, in dis- 
tinction from the péravdos Oipa leading 
‘from the court to the inner part. The 
tragedians commonly use the more stately 
word mvAat, rather than @vpa., for these 
outer doors of the palace: cp. Eur. Helen. 
431 mvdas Te cEevas dvdpds d\Blov Tvs | 
mpoonrov: 2b. 438 mpds avdeloow éoTn- 
kos mUAats. e€érreprrov, ‘sought to bring 
| thee forth’: the act., since she had her- 
self fetched or called Ismene; the midd. 
meaning to summon by a messenger, 
VO. T. 951 rh mw ékeréupw detpo ravde 
| Swopdrreay 5 cp. on 161, 165. The imperf., 
| because she speaks of the motive present 
|to her mind while the act was being done: 
jep. O. C. 770 Tbr’ ekewGers KaEEBaNXes, n. 

20 +f 8 éotr; marking surprise (O. 7. 
31gn.). SmAots is not intransitive, the 
thing shown being expressed by the 
partic. in the nomin., just as below, 242 
(cp. on 471), Thuc. 1. 21 6 wéXeuos ovdros 
... Opdwoer... meltwv yeyernudvos. There 
is a really intransitive use of dy\éw in 
[Andoc.] or. 4 § 12 dyAdoe 5é H Trav 
ouppaxov €xOpa mp@rov, ete, unless 5x- 
Awoerat should be read there; but the 
speech is a work of the later rhetoric (see 
Attic Orators, 1. 137). Not one of the 
few instances adduced from classical 
Greek requires 57\éw to be intransitive: 
Her. 2. 117 (subject réde): 5. 78 (q 


ionyopin): Plat. Gorg. 483 D (7 vars). 
In Her. Q. 68 Ondo? Té mor OTe WavTa... 
HpTNTO..., el kal Té7e...epevyov, the real 
subject is the clause with e/ (the fact of 
their flight shows me). 

Kadyxalvouo” gros tt (for the enclitic 
ts placed before its noun, see on O. C. 
280 f.), ‘that thou art troubled by some 
tidings.’ The verb is intrans., éros being’ 
the ‘internal,’ or cognate, accus. (P2. 
1326 vocets 765’ &Ayos): for its sense cp. 
O. C. 302 tls & &c8 6 Kelvw Totro Tovros 
ayyehwy; From xd\x7, the purple limpet 
(perh. connected with xéxAos, xédyx7), 
comes xadyalyw, to make, or to be, 
purple: then fig., to be darkly troubled 
in mind: Eur. Her. 40 dudl rotode xad- 
xalywy réxvos. Hence perh. KddAxas, 
the seer who darkly broods on the future. 
The descent of this metaphor is curious. 
gup, the root of wop-dvp-w, signified ‘to 
be agitated, —like heaving water, for 
instance (Skt. dhw7; Lat. ferv-ere, Curt. 
§ 415). In //. 14. 16 ff. a man’s troubled 
hesitation is likened to the trouble of the 
sea just defore a storm, while as yet the 
waves are not driven either way: as & 
Ore moppvpy médayos péya KiuaTe KwHO 
(not yet breaking in foam)...as 6 yépwv 
@puawe dattduevos kara Ouudy. The Ho- 
meric image is thus subtler than that of a 
storm in the soul (Volvere curarum tristes 
in pectore fluctus, Lucr. 6. 34). (2) Then 
moppvpw is said of the mind itself: Z/. 21. 
551 ory, moda dé of Kpadln méppdupe 
mévovtt, ‘was troubled.’ (3) From zrop- 
pipw, as=‘to be turbid,’ came ropdipa 
as=simply ‘¢he dark’ (purple-fish and 
dye): and then in later Greek the verb 
took on the specific sense, ‘to be purple.’ 
(4) k4Axn=mopdipa: and hence kadyalyw 


— 
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AN. 


I knew it well, and therefore sought to bring thee 


beyond the gates of the court, that thou mightest hear alone. 


Is. What is it? 
dark tidings. 
AN. 


’Tis plain that thou art brooding on. some 


What, hath not Creon destined our brothers, the one 
to honoured burial, the other to unburied shame? 


Eteocles, 


they say, with due observance of right and custom, he hath 
laid in the earth, for his honour among the dead _ below. 


Kah@s_ k.T.r. 


23 £. civ _dixn | xpnoGels dicate Kal vouw Mss. (dlkaca for 


dixala R). In the margin of L the first corrector has written Ovcala (sic) xploes 
xXpnodwevos.—The emendation ody dixns xpyoe, printed in my rst ed. (1888), was 
made by me before I learned that it had already been proposed by Gerh. 


Heinrich Miiller (Zmend. et interpr. Sophocleae, p. 51, Berlin, 1878). 


is figuratively used like the Homeric op- 
ptpw. In moppipw the idea of trouble 
} precedes that of colour: in kadxaivw, vice 
|| versa. 
: 21f. od ydp, ‘what, has not,’ etc., 
introducing an indignant question, as Az. 
1348, Ph. 249. TO KaTLYVATH...TOV piv 
...Tov 8é, partitive apposition (txjfjua Kad’ 
ddov Kai uépos), the whole, which should 
be in the genitive, being put in the same 
| case as the part,—a constr. freq. in nom., 
/but rare in accus.: cp. 561: Thuc. 2. 92 
“So vrocxéoes Ty pwev BovAduevos dva- 
mpata, tiv dé avrds drodotvac.—The 
place of tddov before rd Kactyv7rw 
shows the first thought to have been,— 
‘of a tomb, he has deemed our two 
brothers, the one worthy, the other 
al but mporfoas, which has 
)taken the place of a word in the sense of 
\dgidoas, substitutes the idea of preferring 
‘one brother to the other. Thus tddov is 
‘left belonging, in strict grammar, to 
jdripdoras only; for the genit. with 
jwhich, cp. O. C. 49.—dripdoas exer=a 
perfect, O. 7. 577. 

23 f. otv Sixy | xpnodels Sikala Kal 
vouw, the reading of our MSS., was a 
clumsy attempt to mend a corrupt text, 
in the sense: ‘having treated (him) in 
accordance with righteous judgment and 
usage.’ The lateness of the corruption 
is shown by xpyoQels as=xpnodpevos, 
since in classical Greek ypnoOjvat is 
always pass., Her. 7. 144 (the ships) ovx 
éxpjaOnoav, Dem or. 21 § 16 éws dv XpnoO7 
(y éo@ys); of oracles being delivered, 
On fi4004,7OL0C.. 355:) inv Poly baz. °32 
éBovdovTo cvyxXpio Oa Tals...dvvdweor, ovy- 
xpnoOijvac is found, indeed, in some Mss., 
but is: manifestly corrupt. Several con- 
jectures are discussed in the Appendix. 
It is, most improbable that vv. 23, 24 


For other 


have grown out of one veise, either by 
the interpolation of v. 24, or by the 
expansion of v. 23. For it is evidently 
essential to the contrast with vv. 26—30 
that the honours paid to Eteocles should 
be described with emphasis. Were v. 23 
immediately followed by v. 25, the 
effect would be too bald and curt. I 
read odv Sixns| xprjoe Stkale Kal 
vopov, ‘with righteous observance of jus- 
tice and usage’ [yéuw could be retained; 
but would be harsh; and the corruption 
of dikns would have caused that of vdpov]. 
Sikys, following ovv, was changed to 
Sixy, and then xpyoe became xpyo bets, 
in an attempt to mend the sense. ovp 
xpjoe dixala dixns cal vduov=dixy Kal 
voum dixaiws xpwmevos. For the latter, 
cp. Antiphon or. 5 § 87 xpjoOat ry Olky Kar 
T@ voum. Eur. 7. A. 316 ovdev ry dln 
xpnobac OéXe. The substantival peri- 
phrasis (adv xpjoer Twvds for xpmuevds Tut) 
is of a common kind; e.g. Thuc. 2. 39 
bid... THY ev TH yn éml woAAG Hudv abrov 
émlmeupw: 5. 8 dvev mpodWews...avrav 
(=el wy mpotdovey atrovs).—Schiitz (1876, 
Fahr. f. kl. Phil. p. 176) proposed 
XproGat Sixaroy, ‘deeming it right to treat 
(him) in accordance with justice,’ etc.: 
where, however, to supply av’rq@ is most 
awkward: I should prefer rq (instead of 
kal) vou. O. T. 1526 is an instance in 
which kai seems to have supplanted an 
article (rats) after the sense had become 
obscured. But xypfoOae ducarwy TH voum 
appears somewhat too prosaic and cold, 
and, in so lucid a phrase, would dicacov 
have been likely to become dicalg?— 
vopov, of funeral rites, cp. 519: so vousua 
(Thuc. 3. 58), Ta vouegdueva morety (cesta 
Sacere): Plut. S2ll. 38 kydelas ris vevouo- 
pévns, the usual obsequies. 

25 tots tvepSev evtipov vekpois, ethic. 
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tov © aOdiws Oavovta TlodvveiKous véxuy 

dototot pacw exKkexnpdy Oar TO py 

taby Kahviar pynde KwKvoat TWA, 

cay & dhavTov, drapov, olwvots yAuKov 

Onoavpov eiropaor pos Xap, Bopas. 30 
Tovabrd pact TOV dyabov Kpéovra aot 


Kaol, héyw yap Kae, eee or 


Kat devpo veto Oat TaUTA TOLOL fh 


iooow 


oapn mpoknpvéovTa, Kat TO Tpaye avyew 


conjectures see comment. and Appendix. 


27 gacily made from ¢yciv 


LL: 29 drapov dkdavrov (which a late hand sought to change into dkAav- 


orov) L: &kXavorov aragoy r. 


30 Oncavpdy] épuacov Heimreich, from 


schol. (Bettr. p. 9).—elcopo.] elcopuSor is an anonymous conject. mentioned 
by Burton. ws Pépwor Semitelos. Nauck would omit the verse. 33 Tots 


dat., in their sight (O. 7. 8 maou kdeuvds, 
ep-O.C. 1446). The dead repelled the 
spirit of the unburied from their converse: 
il. 23. 71 (the shade of the unburied 
Patroclus to Achilles) @dmre pe érre 
TaxicTa, wUAas ’Atdao mepjow. | THAE me 
elpyouot Puxal, eldwra kamdvrwv, | oddé pé 
mw ployerOa rep morapolo €@otv. 

26 Oavovra ... ILoAvvelkous véKvy, 
by enallage for @ayévros, but also with 
a reminiscence of the Homeric vextwy 
KaTaTeOvywrwy: cp. 515 0 KaTdavar 
VEKUS. 

27 £. éxkexnpdx8ar = rpoxexnpdx Par, 
as in 203. The compound with é« usu. 
=‘to banish by proclamation’ (0. C. 
430 N.).— TO pur]... KaAD at, instead of the 
ordinary “7 Kanoyat : CP. 443: On C. 
1739 dmépuye... | ...7d wh mirvew Kakds. 
Though 7d wh kadvwat might be viewed 
as subject to éxxexnptxOa, the latter was 


_ probably felt as an impersonal pass. 


‘is freq. in drama: cp. 


The addition of the art. to the infin. 
78, and O. C. 
AyeTs 

29 éiv 8. Since rwd can mean 
mdvra Twa, it is not necessary to supply 
mdvras as subject for éav, though in O. 7. 
238 ff. we have pajr’ éodéxecOar urjre 
rporpwveiy Tiva,...wOety & adm’ olkwy 
wdvrTas.—L has drapovdkdavrov. For 
this order it may be said, that a tribrach 
contained in one word forms the second 
foot in PA. 1235 mbrepa, 2b. 1314 warépa, 
Aesch. Ch. 1 x0dvie. Also, dradorv thus 
gains a certain abrupt force, and the order 
corresponds with cadvwWat...cwkdoa. But 
against it we may urge:—(1) The other 
order was the usual one: //. 22. 386 


Keira wap yHnecot véxus GkNavTos Paros: 
Eur. Hee. 30 | &kXavros, dtagos. (2) On 
such a question of order no great weight 
belongs to L, in which wrong transposi- 
tions of words certainly occur; e.g. Ph. 
136, 4332: (0. C. 1088: Here some 
MSS. give &k\avorov dragov. There is 
no ground for distinguishing dx\avoros, 
as ‘not to be wept,’ from dxAaurTos, ‘not 
wept’ (see O. Z. 361 note in Appendix 
on ywrds and yrwords). L gives the 
form without sigma here, as below, 847, 
876, and in O. C. 1708; but the sigmatic 
form in £7. 912. 

30 Gycavpdv: schol. épuaiov, etipnua, 
taking it as merely ‘treasure ¢vove’; but 
here ‘treasure’ evidently implies ‘store’ 
(cp. Lh. 37 Oncatpioua); the carrion- 
birds can return again and again to their. 
feast.—eloopaor, when they look down 
upon it from the air. There is no ground 
for saying that elcopéy was specially ‘to 
eye with desire’: in Xen. Cyr. 5. 1. 15 
oltre mupds amrroucae obre Tovs Kadovs elaopa, 
it is simply ‘look at.’ The conjecture 
clroppdcr, to be taken with mpds xdpw 
Bopas, ‘swooping to the joy of the feast,’ 
is not only needless, but bad. Far finer 
is the picture of the birds pausing in their 
flight at the moment when they first 
descry the corpse below. 

Take mpds xdpw Bopds with yAuKdy 
Onoavpév, not with elcop@or: lit, a 
welcome store to the birds, when they 
look upon it, wth a view to pleasure in 
Seeding. For the sensual use of xdpis cp. 
Plat. Phaedr. 254A ris tov adpodiclwy 
xdpiros. mpds xdpw is used either 
adverbially or with a genitive. (1) As 
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But the hapless corpse of Polyneices—as rumour saith, it hath 
been published to the town that none shall entomb him or 
mourn, but leave unwept, unsepulchred, a welcome store for 
the birds, as they espy him, to feast on at will. 

Such, ’tis said, is the edict that the good Creon hath set forth 
for thee and for me,—yes, for mze,—and is coming hither to pro- 
claim it clearly to those who know it not; nor counts the matter 


MSS.: roto. Heath. 
the two oo almost erased. 


34 mpoxnpiiavra L, made from rpoxypicoovra: the first of 
mpoxnpvsovra r.—dyew ] éxew r, probably a mere oversight. 


an adverb, it means literally, ‘with a 
view to gratification’: hence (a) when 
the xdpis is one’s own, ‘at pleasure,’ as 
Philoctetes calls the birds (PA. 1156) 
Kopéoat oTdua mpds xapw, to glut their 
beaks on him ‘as they will’: (2) when 
the xdpis is another’s, ‘so as to give 
pleasure,’ ‘ graciously,’ as O. T. 1152 od 
mpos xdpw pév ov épets. (2) A genitive 
after mpds xdpw can denote (a) that zz 
which the xapis consists, as Bopds here: 
or (4) the person or thing whose the xapis 
is, as below, 908, rivos vouou...mpos Xap ; 
‘in deference to what law?’ Eur. JZed. 
538 vouos Te xpjoPar wh mpds lioxvos 
xapw, ‘not at the pleasure of force, — 
z.e. not so that force can do what it 
pleases. Here, mpds xdpiv Bopas differs 
from a simple x¢pw Bopas by implying the 
same notion as the adverbial pds xapw 
in Ph. 1156 quoted above: ‘to feast on 
at their pleasure.’—Eustathius on //. 8. 
379 (p- 719. 9) defines carrion-birds as 
Tos pos Xapiv dOp@or Bopas rhs and 
Tay capxey. It cannot be doubted that 
he was thinking of our passage, and that 
his text, like ours, had elgopdor: but, 
using the simple dp@o., he has made 
a new phrase, ‘looking to pleasure in 
food,’ and his words afford no argu- 
ment for joining rpds xapw with elcopiar 
here. 

81 £. col, like kdpof, depends on 
«npttavr’ exew (for which see 22). 
Creon’s edict, addressed to all Thebans, 
touches the sisters first, since, as the 
nearest relatives of the dead, they were 
most concerned to see that he received 
burial. Antigone speaks with burning 
indignation. She says, in effect :—‘ Thus 
hath Creon forbidden thee and me to 
render the last offices to our brother.’ 
The parenthesis \éyw yap kaué is prompted 
by the intense consciousness of a resolve. 


To her, who knows her own heart, it 
seems wonderful that Creon should even 
have imagined her capable of obeying 
uch an edict. It is a fine psychological 
touch, and one of the most pathetic in 
the play.—rdv ayaoy, ironical, as O. 7. 
385 Kpéwy 0 mords, Ph. 873 dyadol 
oTpaTnaTar.—éyw yap Kapé (instead of 
Kamol), a constr. most freq. when the acc. 
is a proper name, as Dem. or. 24 § 6 
mpocéxpovo avOpwmrw movnp@... Avdpotlwva 
Aéyw. So Zr. 9, Ph. 1261, Aesch. 7h. 
609, Eur. Her. 642. On the other hand 
cp. Dem. or. 8 § 24 map’ wy dv &xaorou 
SvvwrvTat, TUTwWY TGV Thy ’Aclay évo.ikovy- 
tav héyw, xphuara auBdvovow: Aesch. 
fr. 169 GAN ’Avrixdelas aooov 70 Liov- 
gos, | THs o7s Néyw To pnrpds. In Az, 
569 where L has EpiBola (s2c) \éyw, most 
edd. now give the dat. 

Two other explanations may be noticed. 
Both make ot enclitic. (1) Taking wou 
as ethic dat. with tovatra: ‘There is the 
good Creon’s proclamation for you,—aye, 
and for me too, for I count myself also 
amongst those forbidden’ (Campbell). 
Thus kdpot is not, like oor, a mere 
ethic dat., but rather a dat. of interest. 
Such a transition seems hardly possible. 
(2) Taking oot as ethic dat. with d&ya0dv :} 
‘your good Creon, aye and mine, for I own! 
I too thought him so’ (Kennedy). But{ 
Antigone is too much occupied with the 
edict itself to dwell with such emphasis 
at such a moment on the disappointment 
which she has experienced as to Creon’s 
amiability. 

33 veioOar pres. (Od. 15. 88): Eur. 
has vetoGe (Alc. 737) and veduevos (in lyr. 
El. 723): otherwise the word is not 
tragic.—totot pr «lSdouv, synizesis, as 
263, 535, O. C. 1155 ws un elddr’ adréy, 
Tr. 321 Kal Evydopa To. wy eldévas. 


16 


ody @s Tap ovdev, add’ bs av TovTwy Tu Spd, 
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35 


, lal , > i 
dhovov mpoketobar Snuodrevarov év roe. 
an ut 7 o. 
“OUT@S EXEL TOL TATA, KaL delets Taya 
xy) > \ la - ¥ > > (AN Lal , 
-eiT evyerns TéepuKas eit é€oOd@v KaKy. 
> lal > ‘ 
I. ri 8, & radaifpor, ei TA4d’. ev TovTOWs, eye 


, , 
Mvova’ Gv. “pamrovoea Tpocbetwnv. Théo ; 
ae , 


40 


AN. ei Evptovyncets Kat Evvepyaoes oKdrTEL. 
IS. motev, te kwdvvevpa; Tov yvouns tor «3; 
AN. ei tov vexpov &dv THde Kouduets yepl. 
IS. 7 yap voets Oarrev of’, amdéppyntov mode ; 


40 7 Odmrovoa MSS. The trie 7 ’¢dmrovea is indicated by the schol. in L, 
who first explains the vulgate, Avovoa rov véuov kal Odrrovoa tov ddedpdv: 
and then proceeds, ef 6¢ yp. 7 Odmrovoa (the @ in an erasure), dy7l rod, Avouta 
Tov vouov 9 émiBeBatoboa avroy. Brunck restored 7 ’¢dmrovca.—dvove’ dy el6” 


85 ap’ ovddév: cp. 466: O. ZT. 983 
7a00’ 6rw | map’ ovdév éort. The addition 
of #s serves to mark Creon’s point of 
yiew more strongly: cp. O. C. 732 kw 
yap odx ws Spay Te BouvdnOels, n.—8s Gv... 
Sp, the antecedent roirw being sup- 
pressed, =a dat., 7@ dp&v7u: cp. Isocr. or. 
18 § 37 mpoonke BonOeiv tpuas ody olrwes 
ay dvotuxecrarous opas avrovds dmodelfw- 
aw aX olriwes dv dixadrepa éyovrres 
gpalywyrat. That such a relative clause 
was felt as practically equivalent to a 
noun-case may be seen from Thue. 2. 62; 
where it is co-ordinated with a dative; 
avxynua mev...kal deth@ revl éyylyverat, 
katappévnots 5é, ds dv kal yrbuy ric- 
tevy. Thuc. uses this constr. esp. in 
definitions, as 6. 14, Td kad@s dpfar ToT’ 
elvat, ds dv rHv rarplia Opeho y. 

_ 86 mpoKeiobar: cp. 481: O. 7. 865 
vduot mpdxervrat.—SypoAeverrov = Nevo bev 
Ta Ud Tov djuov, the epith. of the victim 
being transferred to the doom: 7%. 357 6 
purros "Idirov pobpos. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 
1616 dnmoppipets...Nevolwous apas. Death 
by public stoning would mean that the 
'transgressor was execrated as a traitor 
to the commonweal: see n..on O, C. 

Be 
1330 f. gov ethic dat.: so O. C. 62 and 
Ll. 761 rowdra co radr’ éoriv.réo Oday, 
gen. of origin with mépuxas, from a good 
stock: O, 7. 1062 édv rplrns ey | unrpds 
gavis rpldovNos n. Cp. fr. 6or (race can- 
not be relied upon, since often) éerat | 


otr’ am’ evyevéww €OXOs ovr’ axpelwr } 
TO Nav Kkakés. 

: 89 @ radaidpov, ‘my poor sister’: 
ep. avodBos (1026), dverorpmos (O, 7. 888), 
héNeos, etc.—el rAd” ev totrows: cp. O.C: 
1443 Taira... | ...7975e Pdvac. The plur. 
év tovrois means either (1) ‘in these 
circumstances,’ as here, and Plat. Phaed. 
Tor C: or (2) ‘meanwhile,’ zzz¢er Aaec, as 
Plat. Symp. 220 B. The sing. é rovr@ 
usually=‘meanwhile’; more rarely ‘in 
this case’ (Thue. r. 37), or ‘at this point? 
(id. 2. 8). 


40 dvovo’...1} “ddmrovea, ‘by seek- | 


ing to loose or to tighten the knot,’—a 


phrase, perhaps proverbial, for ‘meddling — 


im any way.’ She can do no good by 
touching the tangled skein. The Greek 
love of antithesis naturally tended to 
expressions like our ‘by hook or by 
crook,’ ‘by fair means or foul,’ ‘for 
love or money,’ ‘good or bad,’ etc. 
Cp. 110g of 7° dvres of 7’ drédvres (n.): 
Eur. Bacch. 800 dardpw ye TedE cUMTE- 
tréyueba Edvy, | ds odTE rdoxywr ovre 
dpOv ovyjoerat, which is plainly col+ 
loquial,—meaning ‘ who will not hold his 
peace on any terms’; for though racxwy 
suits the recent zprisonment of Dionysus; 
dpév could not mean definitely, ‘as a free 
agent.’ Similarly we may suppose that 
some such phrase as oltre Niwy otre 
drwy (Plat. Crat. 417 E 7d 88 drrew Kal 
dety radrdv éort) was familiar as=‘ by no 
possible means.’ If épdmrovea is sound, 
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light, but, whoso disobeys in aught, his doom is death by 
stoning before all the folk. Thou knowest it now; and thou 
wilt soon show whether thou art nobly bred, or the base 


daughter of a noble line. 


Is, Poor sister,—and if things stand thus, what could I help 


to do or undo? 


AN. Consider if thou wale share the toil and the deed. 


Is. In what venture? 


AN. 


What can be thy meaning? 
Wilt thou aid this hand to lift the dead ? 


Is. Thou wouldst bury him,—when ’tis forbidden to Thebes? 


° 
_amrovoa Porson. 


42 rot L: qrovr. 


43 epi] dPpe or dpa Meineke. 


44 7] & 1, Which an early hand sought to change into 7: 7 is also written above. 


the poet has refined a colloquialism by 
modifying arrovea into épdmrovea, just 
as Tl dpdv 7H ti Aéywr (cp. Aesch. P. V. 
660) appears in O, 7. 71 as 6 te | Spay 7 
tt @wvGyv. Some find a reference to 
weaving ;—‘ by loosening the web, or 
fastening a new thread’; but, though the 
phrase may have been first suggested by 
the loom, it was probably used without 
any such conscious allusion. Quite diffe- 
rent from our passage is Az. 1317 ef pi 
tvvdwv adda ovdAdNcwy mape, ‘not to 
embroil the feud, but to help in solving 
it’: cp. Eur. App. 670 tlvas viv réxvas 
éxopuev 7) Abyous | cPareiow kdGaupa Yew 
Néyou; ‘to loose the knot of controversy.’ 
—Another view makes the phrase refer 
to Creon’s edict: ‘seeking to undo it, or 
to tighten it,’ —t.e. to break it, or to make 
it more stringent than it already is (schol. 
Avovca Tov vouov, 7 BeBacovoa avrér). 
But, though Antigone has not yet re- 
vealed her purpose, too great callousness 
is ascribed to Ismene if she is supposed 
to doubt whether her sympathy is invited 
against or for such an edict.—The act. 
épamrev is rare: Zr. 933 Todpyov ws 
épdwerev, that he had imposed the deed 
on her (by his fierce reproaches): Pind. 
O. 9. 60 wh Kabédor viv aicy rérmov 
épdwars | dppavody yeveds. Was Porson 
right in conjecturing e&@’ dwrovea? For 
Jit, we may observe:—(1) An opposition 
jjof the simple Nvew and arrey suits a 
| proverbial phrase: (2) # and ei are else- 
| where confused, as O. C. 80 (n.): (3) the 
single elre is found in O, 7. 517 Adyourw 
er’ épyoow, Tr. 236 marpwas cite Bap- 
Bdpov; Against the conjecture is the fact 
' that «@’ Grrovea would have been much 
less likely to generate the 4 @dmrovca 


Laure 


of our MSS., since the intermediate ef 
Oarrovea, being obviously unmeaning, 
would have been likely to cure itself, — 
mpocbelunv: cp. O. C. 767 mpocbécbat 
xapw, n.—héov, ‘for thine advantage’: 
O. T. 37 obdev ée.bws whéov, n. 

41£. fEvprovioes is the more gene- 
ral word,—‘ co-operate’; Evvepydore, the 
more explicit,—‘help to accomplish the 
deed.’—rotdy tt k., cognate acc. to the 
verbs in 41: cp. O. C. 344 kaka | brep- 
movetrov, n.—Read tod yywuns...el (from 
elvat): cp. E27. 390 mod mor’ el dpevav. 
The question between zrod and wot here 
is one of sense, not of idiom. mot yywuns 
...€2 (from lévac) would mean, ‘to what 
thought will you have recourse?’ Cp. 
O. C. 170 wot Tis ppovTldos Oy; (n.), 
Tr. 705 ovk &Xw...1ot yviuns wésw. But 
the meaning here is, ‘what can you be 
thinking of ?’ 

43. eb sc. oxdre:.—Join Ev rade 
xepl: she lifts her hard.—kovduets, take 
up for burial: cp. Az. 1410 mAevpas ov 
éuol | raod” erixovdug’ (the dead Ajax): 
and the common phrase dvapetodar ve- 
Kpovs.— ydp marks surprise (O. C. 64). 
The absence of caesura in the first three 
feet allows each of the two important 
words (voets Ode) to fallslowly from the 
astonished speaker’s lips.—ode = avrév, 
as 516, 1220. oe can bes. or pl., m. 
or f.: vw, s. or pl., m., f. or n.—Garéppy-. 
Tov, acc. neut. in appos. with @dmrrew 
age: Plat. Gorg. 507 E émOuulas...rAq- 
poov, dvivuroy kaxdv.—rrdXeu, ‘to’ or ‘ for” 
(dat. of interest), not ‘by’ (dat. of agent), 
though the latter might be supported by 
Eur. Phoen. 1657 éyé ope Odww, Kav 
amevvéry TOMS. 


18 


AN. rdv yotv éudv, Kal tov ody, Gv od pH OGédgs, 
aSeiddv- od yap 87 Tpodota ahdcopan 
ethia, Kpéovtos dvreipyKoros ; 

ad\N obSev atte Tov euav p elpyew pera, 
oiwo dpdrngov, @ KacLyVATH, TaTNp 

ds vav amexOns Svokhejs 7 amadero, 


Is. @ 
AN. 
Id. 
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45 


50 


mpos avtodwpwv dumraknudtov diuthas 
dwWeis apagas avros avroupy@ xepi' 
éreita pnTnp Kal yur, durdovr Ezos, 
mrextaiow aptavaiot hwBarar Biov: 


tpitov 8 adedda Svo play Kal? ypépav 


55 


45 £ L points thus: rv yoiv éudy xal rov cov" iy od uh Ops adehpdy, etc.— 
Benedict (Odserv. in Soph., Leipsic, 1820, p. 104) is followed by several edd. in 
rejecting v. 46, which was already suspected in antiquity: see comment. In v. 45 


45 £ todv yotv éudv «7A. To the 
question—‘ Do you really mean to bury 
him?’—the simple answer would have 
been, tiv -yotr éudy dde\gév, ‘I certainly 
mean to bury my own brother.’ But the 
word @6y—reminding her that he is 
equally Jsmene’s brother—prompts the 
insertion of the reproachful clause, kal 
Tov cov, Tv od py GAys. Thus the 
contrast between tov és6y and tov odv 
anticipates the emphasis on the word 
Sedov. The whole thought is,—‘I will 
certainly do my duty,—and thine, if thou 
wilt not,—to a drother.’ Since 6 éués is 
the same person as 6 oés, this thought 
can be poetically expressed by saying, 
*T will certainly bury my brother,—and 
thine, if thou wilt not’: for the tribute 
rendered to him by one sister represents 
the tribute dwe from both. Remark 
that yoty often emphasises a pers. or 
possessive pron. (as here éuév): 565 cot 
yoy: At. 527 mpds yodv éuot: O. ZT. 626 
To youw éudyv: El. 1499 Ta yotr o’.— 
Two other versions are possible, but less 
good. (1) Taking rtov...@s0v Kal tov 
oév*as=‘him who is my brother and 
thine,’ and jv as=‘ even if.’ But for this 
we should expect rv yodv éudy re xal 
ody, and xéy. (2) Taking*kal with qv, 
*I will bury my brother, even if thou wilt 
not bury thine.” But (i) the separation 
of «af from # is abnormal: (ii) the mode 
of expression would be scarcely natural 
unless 6 éuds and 6 ods were different 
persons. 


aSeApov...dAdropast, Didymus (cérc. 
30 B.C.) said this verse was condemned 
as spurious ‘by the commentators’ (i7d 
T&v brouvnuatistav). I believe it to be 
undoubtedly genuine. One modern argu- 
ment against it is that Antigone should 
here speak only one verse. But these 
two verses express the resolve on which 
the action of the play turns: it is an 
important moment in the dialogue. And, 
at such a moment, Soph. often allows 
a stichomuthia to be broken by two or 
more verses for the same speaker. See 
the stichomuthia in 401—406, broken 
by 404 f.: O. Z. 356— 300, broken by 
366 f.: 2b. 1000o—1046, broken by 10072 f. 
and 1005 f.: 0. C. 579—606, broken by 
583 f. and 599 ff. Further, verse 46 is 
Sophoclean in three traits: (a2) a8eAddv 
emphasised by position as first word, 
with a pause after it: cp. 72, 525: O. 7. 
278 deitar: O. C. 1628 xywpeiv. (4) oF 

1 in rejecting an alternative: O, 7. 
570 éxudvOayv’> ob yap 5 goveds aro- 
goua. Cp. O.C. tron. (c) The phrase 
with the aor. part.: Az. 1267 xdpis 
dtappet kal mpodoic’ aNoxera. Lastly, 
v- 45, if alone, would be too bald and 
curt. 

47 @ cyxerMa, ‘over-bold.’ The 
word primarily means ‘ enduring’ (,/oxe, 
oxebew). Hence: (1) Of persons, (a) ‘un- 
flinching,’ in audacity or cruelty,—the 
usu. Homeric sense, as Od. 9. 494 oxérXe, 
tint’ é0édes épebigéuev &ypiov dvdpa; So 
Ph. 369, 930 © oxérue, Eur. Alc. 741 
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AN. I will do my part,—and thine, if thou wilt not—to a 
brother. False to him will I never be found. 

Is. Ah, over-bold! when Creon hath forbidden ? 

AN. Nay, he hath no right to keep me from mine own. 

Is. Ah me! think, sister, how our father perished, amid 
hate and scorn, when sins bared by his own search had moved 
him to strike both eyes with self-blinding hand ; then the mother 
wife, two names in one, with twisted noose did despite unto her 

life ; and last, our two brothers in one day,— 


Dindorf conject. cod rév ody: M. Schmidt, rdv kat ody: Nauck, &ywye rov éudv, roy 
adv. #8 .« was added by Brunck, from the schol., elpyew we dad r&v éuav. 
58 éros] md@os was a variant. L has éos in the text, with wdé0os written above 
by the first corrector (S). Other Mss. (as A) read wd@os in the text, with yp. éros. 


oxeTNla réduns. (6) ‘Suffering, =7dj- wpdoes Bpordy), detected by himself, 
Hwy, as Aesch. P. V. 644 (of lo), Eur. when he insisted on investigating the 
Hlec. 783. Neither Homer nor Soph. murder of Laius (cp. O. 7. 1065). Else- 
| has this use. (2) Of ¢hzmgs, ‘cruel,’ where atrépwpos=dwpabels én’ aire 7d 
‘wretched,’—a use common to all the épyw, ‘taken in the act’: Thuc. 6. 38 
Se: so Az. 887 oxéthia ydp (‘’tis Kordgwr, uh udvov adtopwmpous (xaremrdv 
cruel’), Zr. 879. yap émirvyxdverv), AAG Kal dv BoUNovrac 
48 ovdéy, ady.: péra=yérecti: Tov dv, Sivavrat 5 ov: and so in the adv. 
éy@y (masc.) with elpyew only: cp. Z/. én’ airopwow auBdvew etc.—dpd£as, 
536 Gd’ ov werHv avroioe THy y’ éuqy with the golden brooches (zrepdvar): O. 7. 
xtavely. Plat. Apol. 19 C euol rovTwy... 1276 paca’ éralpwy Brépapa.—avtrds 
ovdév péreort. For the plur. cp. O. 7. avtovpy@ xepl, emphatic, like avrds mpés 
1448 6p0&s T&v ye cGy Terets rep (‘thou avrov (1177), but not strictly pleonastic, 
wilt meetly render the last rites tothine since avtés=‘ by his own act,’ z.e. ‘of his 
own,’—lIocasta). free will,’ while avr. xept refers to the 
50 vv ethic dat. with dmdAero instrument, ‘with hand turned against 
| (cp. O. C. 81 BéBnxev uty). GmrexOrjs, himself.’ Cp. on 56. 
hateful to mankind for his involuntary 53 f. Simdodv eos, a two-fold name 
crimes. da@Aero, ‘died,’ not merely (for the same person): as conversely 
‘was disgraced’ (cp. 59 dAovue0’): she is Aesch. P. V. 299 euol 5¢ unrnp...Odus | 
speaking of the deaths which had left «ai Tata, rodddy dvoparwr popdh ula. 
them alone. But émrevra in 53 is merely Valckenar on Eur. Phoen. p. 153 cites 
‘then,’ ‘in the next place,’ and need not MHeracleitus Al/eg. Hom. 21 (of Hera) 
mean that Oedipus died before Iocasta.  durdody bvoua picews Kal cupBidcews, 
- Here Soph. follows the outline of the ‘a name signifying at once birth and 
epic version, acc. to which Oed. died at marriage’ (since she was contunx ovis e¢ 
Thebes: see Introd. to Oed. Tyr. pp.  soror). Seneca Oed. Tyr. 389 mixtumquz 
xvi ff. The poet of the Odyssey (11. 275) momen coniugis, watt, patres. (The feeble 
makes him survive his consort’s suicide, wv. 7. ma9os for éros meant, ‘a double 
and no version appears to have assumed calamity,’ since both mother and wife 
_ the contrary. The Axtigone knows no-  perished.)—dprdvatov: cp. O. 7. 1264 
| thing of his exile from Thebes, or of the m)exraiow alwpacow éuremdeypergy. 


_ sacred honour which surrounded the close 55. Svo...play: see on 13.—avro- 


| of his life, as the story is told in the later ktovotyre is not literally, ‘slaying them- | 


| Oedipus at Colonus. selves,’ or ‘slaying each other,’ but, ‘slay- | 


51 ff. mpds..dprdraxnpdtev...dpdgas, ing with their own hands’: the context 
impelled éy them to strike his eyes’: explains that the person whom each so 
cp. O. 7. 1236 (ré@vnke) mpds rivos wor’ slew was his own brother. So either 

airlas ;—aittoddpav=a abrds épipacey (1) suicide, or (2) slaying of kinsfolk, can 

(cp. fr. 768 ra mdrclora gpwpv alexpa be expressed by avOévrys, avroxrévos, av- 
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A ‘\ 4 ya 
auTOKTOVOUVTE TO TahavTra pe [Lopov 
KOLVOV Kareipyar art _emaddphow XEpolw. 
vov & av pova dn vo edeypeva OKOTEL 


oo KEKLOT dhovpel, 


ei vopov Bia 
Wipov Tupavvev n Kpary mrapetysev. 


60 


adh’ evvoelv xen TOUTO pev yuvaty’ OTe 
epuper, os mpos avdpas ov paxoupeva: 


ereira eo over” dpxoperO 


€K KpeLroovar, 


Kal Tabr’ dicovew KQTL TavO ddyiova. 


eyo pev ouv airodoa TOUS UT xGovos 


65 


Edyyvouuv toxew, ws Bidlowar Tdde, 


56 atroxrevotyre L, avroxrevodyres r: abroxrovotvre (sic) Coraés ad Heliod. vol. 


4 57 én’ ddd AOW MSS.: 


éradh\ndow Hermann. 


In L the’ after ém’ and he 


ig 
breathing on @ are either from the first hand or from S.—Nauck conject. datow: 


rorpayis, avTopévos, etc. The compound 
merely expresses that the deed is done 
with one’s own hand, implying that such 
/a use of one’s own hand is unnatural. 
“The object of the deed may be one’s 
own life, or another’s. This ambiguity 
of the compound is illustrated by 1175 f. 
auréxetp 8 aipdooerat.—XO. médrepa 
marpwas  mpos olkelas xepds; ‘by his 
father’s hand, or by his own?’ 

57 KatepydoavT’, plur. verb with 
dual subject, as oft., even when another 
verb with the same subject is dual, as 
Xen. Cyr. 6. 1. 47 ws eldérnv...jomacapv- 
to: Plat. Luthyd. 294 E bre radia Horny 
..qloracbe: see O. C. 343 n.—éradAq- 
ow xepotv, ‘with mutual hands,’—each 
brother lifting his hands against the other. 
It is hard to believe that Soph. would 
here have written ér’ ddAnAowy, ‘ against 
each other,’ when xepotv would seem a 
weak addition, and the double ow would 
be brought into harsh relief by the inde- 
pendence of the two words. he verse is 
in every way better if we can read émad- 
ArjAow as an epithet of xepotv. Now we 
know that the word éwa\\nXos was in 
common use at least as early as the and 
century B.c. In the extant literature it 
seems always to correspond with é7’ dA- 
Aros as= ‘one on top of another’ (Od. 
23. 47 Kelar’ ém’ dddjpdowot), being used 
to mean, ‘in close order’ or ‘in rapid 
sequence’ (as Polyb, rr. 11 év éraddpAous 
rageot, in close ranks: Alciphro Z%/. 
3. 6 Tas éraddrjdous Anyas, the showers 


of blows). An exception might, indeed, 
be supposed in Philo Judaeus De Mose 
3, p- 692, where he is saying that the 
continuity of human record has been 
broken da ras év tOacr kal wupl yevouévas 
ouvexets Kal éraddAyAovs PO opas: 

which Adrian Turnebus rendered, ‘ prop- 
ter illas eluvionum et exustionum conti- 
nuas et a/terzas (‘mutual’) interneciones.” 
But Philo was evidently (I think) using 
érd\\nNos in its ordinary sense, and 
meant merely, ‘owing to the continuous 
and rapid succession of calamities by flood 
and fire.’ It by no means follows, how- 
ever, that a poet of the sth cent. B.C. 
could not have used éra\XnXdos in a sense 
corresponding with ém’ ddAdj\os as= 
‘against each other,’—the more frequent 
and familiar sense of the words, as in 
the Homeric ém’ a\dj\ow ldvres, ex’ 
GAA jAowe Pépov modvdaxpur “Apna (ZI. 3. 
132): cp. Ar. Lys. 50 ém’ aAdpAOoW 
atperfac Sdpv. The use of éra\\ndos 
here may have been partly prompted 
by a reminiscence of Aesch. Zhed. 931 
éreded|racay br’ ddd\aopdvars xepoly duo~ 
ordpoow (cp. Xen. Hier. 3. 8 adedpods... 
aXAnogdvous). 

58 viv 8’ at. Though in L 8 has 
been inserted by a later hand, it is found 
in A, and its omission by the first hand 
in L (which has made other such over- 
sights) cannot weigh much against it. 
Some of the recent edd. omit it: but the 
effect of viv at without it would here 
be intolerably abrupt. For ad (‘in our 
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each shedding, hapless one, a kinsman’s blood,—wrought out 
with mutual hands their common doom. And now we in turn— | 
we two left all alone—think how we shall perish, more miserably 
than all the rest, if, in defiance of the law, we brave a king’s 
decree or his powers. Nay, we must remember, first, that we 
were born women, as who should not strive with men; next, 
that we are ruled of the stronger, so that we must obey in these 
things, and in things yet sorer. I, therefore, asking the Spirits 
Infernal to pardon, seeing that force is put on me herein, 


Semitelos, roXeulau. 
o adr. 


58 In L the first hand wrote viv ad: a later inserted 8’: viv 
60 7 Kpdrn] Kai Kkpdry Axt. 


63 éreira 5 obiver’] red? dbovver’ 


Wecklein.—xpectrévwv L, with oo written above by an early hand. 


turn’) cp. 7.—péva 1, ‘a7 alone’: 7Z>. 
1063 “évn we 5} Kadethe: Az. QQ2 drdvTwy 
69: so esp. with superlatives, zd. 858 
mavictatov 54: Thuc. 1. 50 heylorn 57. 

6O njpov, the pebble used in voting, 
, then, the vote; here (as below, 632) ap- 
plied to the resolve or decree of an ab- 
solute monarch. Cp. O. 7. 606 uh Ww 
andy xravys | Pipe, Surry dé, z.e. not 
by thine own royal voice alone, but by 
mine also.—tvpavveyv, z.e. Creon: allu- 
sive plur., as 67: O.7.366 n.—xpat, the 
powers of the king, as 173 (cp. O. C. 392 
n.). The disjunctive 7] (for which Axt pro- 
posed kat) means: ‘if we offend against 
this edict, or (in any way) against the royal 
powers.’ It could not mean: ‘if we 
infringe his edict, or (by persistence after 
warning) come into conflict with his 
power.’ 

61f. otro pey is not governed by 
évvociv, but is adv., ‘on the one hand,’ 
answered by émera 8’ (63) instead of 
Tovro dé, as elsewhere by Tor’ avis 
(167), Todr’ &AXo (O. 7. 605), eira (Ph. 
1346), or dé (O. C. 441).—@s, with ov 
paXoupéva, marks the intention of nature 
as expressed in sex,—‘showing that we 
were not meant to strive with men.’ 
This might be illustrated by Arist.’s 
phrase, BovAerar H gio Moety TH, in 
regard to nature’s intention or tendency 
(De Anim. Gen. 4. £0, etc.). 

63 f. ovver’, ‘that’ (as O. 7. 708, 
O. C. 1395, and oft.): mot, ‘because,’ 
as some take it, supplying xp% with 
dxovew.—ék, as from the head and fount 
of authority; so £7. 264 kak rGvd? dp- 
xouwar: cp. O. C. 67 n.—dkovew, infin. 
expressing consequence (‘so that we 
should hearken’), without wore, as 1076 


AnpOjva. We find dxodw tds, ‘to obey 
a person,’ but not dxovw 7, as ‘to hear 
(and obey) a command.’ Here. ratra 
and dAylova are accusatives of respect, 
‘in regard to these things,’ as mdvra 
in £7. 340, T@v KparovvTwy éorl mdyr’ 
dxovoréa, ‘I must obey the rulers in all 
things.’ If the accusatives were objective, 
the sense would be, ‘to hear these taunts’ 
(or, ‘to be called these names’): cp. Ph. 
607, Az. 1235. 

65 f. eyo pev ovv. pwdv (with no} 
answering dé) emphasises éya (see on 11), 
while otv has its separate force, ‘there- 
fore,’ as in O. 7. 483, O. C. 664. The 
composite péy oy (‘nay rather’) would 
be unfitting here.—tovs vio x@ovds, the! 
gods below (451), and also the departed 
spirit of Polyneices,—which, like the spirit 
of the unburied Patroclus (Z/. 23. 65), 
can have no rest till sepulture has been 
given to the corpse. Cp. O. C. 1775 
T@ kata yhs (Oedipus): for the allusive 
plur., £2. 1419 (Gow ot yas bral kelwevoe 
(Agamemnon). In ref. to the nether 
world, Attic writers regularly join t76 
with gez., not dat.: AV. 841 v7d yalas... 
dvdooa: Tr. 1097 Thv 8 bd xOoves | 
"Avdov...cxUdaka: Plat. Phaedr, 249 ATH 
trd ys Oukacrypia. Indeed vd with 
dat. is altogether rare in Attic prose, ex- 
cept as meaning (a) under an authority, 
as bd vouots, or (6) under a class, as Plat. 
Symp. 205 B al urd macas tais Téxvars 
épyaciat. In poetry, Attic and other, it 
is freq. also in the local sense: cp. 337 
bm’ olduacw.—Prdfopar tade, pass. with 
cogn. acc., as 1073 Pidgovras Tade. Cp. 
Ph. 1366 xa’ dvaryxages rade; and below, 


219. 
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a A , - \ x 
Tois ev TéeAEL BeBaou wEeicopat’ TO yap 
a A 


TEPLood. Tpaooew OUK EXEL vouv ovoEeva. 


AN. 


y > ¥ 
ov? av Ketevoaim’, ovr av, ei Oédous ere 
A ee ear , , 
mpdooev, ehod y av Ad€ws Spwns pera. 


7O 


GAN ioW brota cou Soxet> Ketvov 5 eyo 

Odio Kaddov por TovTo moLovan Oavew. 

itn per avtov Keioopar, diov pera, 

Oo Tavouvpynoao* eémel Telwv ypovos 

dv Set p apéoKkew Tots Kdtw Tav evOdde. a5 
exe yap det Keirouart cot O et doxKel, 


68 f. In L the first hand wrote 7d yap | mepiood mpdocew éuod y’ dv hdéws Spgs hero. 
He then effaced repiood, and added one of the omitted verses (68) in the margin, and 


the other (69) in the text, between 67 and 70. f 
— dws] douévyns Lehrs.—édpens] Spwons Mekler, understanding mpdccors. 


oot Soxet Li: érola r. 


7O éuod y’] éuol 7’ Meineke. 
71 orotd 


The Schol. knew both readings: ylyvwoxe dota od Gédes, 7d 


67 £. tots év Téker BeBOor=rTupdvywr 
in 60, z.e. Creon. BeBaou, as £7. 1094 
Molpa pev ovx év éo0dQ | BeBaoay: O. C. 
1358 év mévy | tadta BeBnxuws. Else- 
where Soph. has the simple phrase: Az. 
1352 KAvew,..Twv év TéNet, and so Ph. 385, 
925. ob é&v réXe are ‘those in authority,’ 
—réhos meaning ‘final or decisive power,’ 
as Thuc. 4. 118 réXos €xovrTes lévtwr, 
‘let the envoys go as plenipotentiaries.’ 
Pindar’s TéXos Swoexdunvor (‘an office held 
for a year’), JV. 11. 10, is perh. poetical. 
As synonyins for of év ré\e we find (1) 
ol ta TéAn éxovTes, Thuc. §. 47, and (2) 
7a Té\y simply,—‘the authorities,’ some- 
times with masc. part., as Thuc. 4. 15 
édokev avrots,..ra TENN KaTABdYTas Bou- 
Aevew. Xen. Hellen. 6. 5 has rd wé- 
yirta ré\yn, ‘the highest magistrates’ 
(like Thuc. 1, 10 @&w r&v Baoiiéwy kal 
Tov padtota év rédNev: Cp. 2. 10).—Td 
ydp | ...mpdooeyv: for the art. in the 
Oth place, with its noun in the next v., 
cp 78s Om 7 nage On Cy 908, a5rs 
Ph. 674.—tepiood mp.: cp. 780: so 
Tr. 617 wepicod Spdv,= moa mparrerv, 
modumpay.ovetyv.—ovK kxer vodv ov§.= 
dvdnrév éore: prop. of persons, as 7%, 553 
yuvatka vodv éxovcar. + 

69 f. ér, ‘yet,’—at some future time; 
so Li. 66 (kd éravxw) dorpov Ws Adu- 
Yew éru: Tr. 257 dovAdcew &rc (he vowed 
that he would ye? enslave him).—mrpdc- 
oewv...8pans (instead of mpdocos): for 
such substitution of a synonym cp. O. 7. 
£4 Gp&es...«parets (n.): O. C. 1g01 caps 


...€upavys. With Spans we have a double 
dv, the first after the negative, the second 
after the emphatic éuod y’: cp. O. Z. 339 
n.—Objection has been made to 78éws on 
the ground that it ought to mean, ‘with 
pleasure fo yourself” Wecklein, indeed, 
takes that to be the sense, supposing ye 
to be misplaced; z.e. the proper order 
would have been, 4 Séws ye dv én0d K.7.A.: 
but the position of é4o0 in the verse suffi- 
ciently shows that ye must go with it. 
épot y’ (Meineke) would leave péra awk- 
ward: and dopévns (Lehrs) would not 
have been displaced by 1$éws, which the 
old scholia confirm. All the difficulty 
has arisen from failing to distinguish be- 
tween (1) odK dv Hdéws Spw@ns, and (2) ov« 
dv weTa nod dws Spgys. In (1) 
d€ws could mean only, ‘agreeably to 
yourself.” But in (2) it is ambiguous ; 
for the statement is equivalent to saying, 
‘your co-operation with me would not be 
agreeable’; ze, to you, or to me, or to 
either of us,—as the context may imply. 
Here, as the emphatic ép0d ye indicates, 
she means 75éws éuol. Cp. Plat. Rep. 
426 C ds...dv odas...7dcora Oeparedy, 
z.¢. ‘whoever serves them most acceptably’ 
(not, ‘most gladly’). Ar. Nub. 79 ris 
Ojr’ dv jdwr adrov éreyelpayu; (ie. 
most pleasantly for Az). 

71 \o@ from elui: ‘be such as thou 
wilt,—show what character thou wilt. 
Cp. Ph. 1049 08 yap TovovTwy Set, rovodrds 
elw €yd: 7b.1271 ToLodTOs HaOa Tots Adyouot: 
£7. 1024 doxet roadrn vody dv’ aldvos mé- 
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will hearken to our rulers; for ’tis witless to be over-busy. 
AN. I will not urge thee,—no, nor, if thou yet shouldst 
have the mind, wouldst thou be welcome as a worker with me. 
Nay, be what thou wilt; but I will bury him: well for me to 
die in doing that. I shall rest, a loved one with him whom I 
have loved, sinless in my crime; for I owe a longer allegiance 
to the dead than to the living: in that world I shall abide for 
ever, But if chou wilt, 


melOerOat Tots Tupdvvats* 7 ToLa’Ty yevod drola BovNet. 76 alel L, as in iambics 
O. C. 1530, 1532, 77. 16, 7. 305 (but made from del), 650, 917: in anapaests Ph. 
148. But L has del (a) in iambics O. 7. 786, 1513, O. C. 1584, in anapaests Z/. 218, 
in lyrics six times (Z/. 1242, PA. 172, 717, O. 7. 481, O. C. 682, Ad. §99).—oot 8’ 


ov & Elms., Dindorf, Hartung. 


ve: O.T. 435 tuets Tovold’ Epuuev.—otrola 
oot Soxet = (Toratry) drrola (or drrolav) eivac 
fore cot, the relative being attracted into 
the case of the suppressed antecedent. 
This was the more natural since d7ola 
ot Soxe?, ‘of any kind you please,’ was 

elt as almost one word, dmotadjrore; 
ust so ds Bot’Xee (guzvis), instead of 

dros dv BovAe, Plat. Gore. 517 A ui- 
mworé Tis Tov viv épya Toalra epyaonrae 
ola TovTwy ds Bove elpyacrar: Crat. 432 
A womep avira Ta Séxa 7 Satis Bove 
G\Xos dptOuds.—Those who read to’ 
(from ofda) 6tota cov Soxet compare ZV. 
1055 GAN el ceavTy Tuyxdvers SoKodca 
Tt | ppovetv, ppover Tovatra. But eldévar 
is not Ppovety. In Attic, to0’ drotd coe 
doxet could mean nothing but ‘know 
such things as seem good to thee.’ It 
could not mean (a) ‘Have such senti- 
ments as seem good to thee’: nor (4) ‘Be 
wise in thine own wisdom.’ The Ho- 
meric phrases, remvupéva eldds (‘wise of 
heart’), a@euloria eldus, noua olde (‘he 
has kindly feelings,’ Od. 13. 405), etc., 
have no counterpart in the Attic usage of 
eldévat. In 301 dvocéBeray eldévar, and 
in Ph. 960 Soxodvros ovddev elddvar Kaxdr, 
the verb means simply ‘to know.’ 

72. Qdpw, emphatic by place and 
pause: see on 46 dde\pov.—lAn...plrov, 
loved by him, as he is loved by me: Az. 
267 kowds év Kowoltots 2b. 620 dpira Trap’ 
apidos.—per’ adtod Keloopat, z.e. in the 
same world of the dead (76). The repeti- 
tion of perd serves to bring out the re- 
ciprocity of love more strongly: @fA7 per’ 
avrod Kelooma, mera plrov (keyuévn),— 
instead of the simpler ¢iAn pera Pldou 
Keloouat. 


74 £ oc. mavovpyycao: having 


broken a human Jaw in a manner which 
the gods permit,—viz., in order to ob- 
serve a divine law. Creon uses the 
word mavouvpylas below, 300, dota is} 
peculiarly appropriate since the word was) 
familiar where duty to heaven was dis-| 
tinguished from duty to man: cp. Polyb. 
23. 10 mapaBivar Kal Ta mods Tovs dvOpw- 
mous dikaa Kal Td rpds Tovs Peosdo.a. The 
phrase is an dévuwpov (a paradox with a 
point), like ‘splendide mendax’; z.e. the 
qualification (do1a) seems contrary to the 
essence of the thing qualified. Cp. Milton 
(Tetrachordon), ‘Men of the most renown- 
ed virtue have sometimes by transgressing 
most truly kept the law’; which is not 
an oxymoron, because the words, ‘most 
truly,’ suggest an explanation by showing 
that ‘kept’ is not used in its ordinary 
sense.—émel x.7.A.: (I will obey gods 
rather than men), for the other world is 
more to me than this.—ta@v év0dSe= 7} Tols 
é&v0dbe: O. C. 567 ris és atprov | ovdev 
méov (org 00 (=7) col) uéreotw huépas(n.). 

76. xelcopar, though we have had 
the word in 73. For other examples of 
such repetition, see n. on O. C. 554, and 
cp. below 163 wpéwaar, 167 dpIov: 207 
x y’ éuod, 210 e€& euod: 613, 618 (pret): 
614, 625 (éxrds dras).—ool 8’ is better 
than Elmsley’s od 8’, since the primary 
contrast is between their points of view: 
‘if it seems right ¢o thee, dishonour the 
dead,’ rather than, ‘do ¢houw, if it seems 
right, dishonour the dead.’ Remark, too, 
that the szple eb Soxet (without dat. of 
pron.) is usually a polite formula, ‘if it is 
pleasing to you (as well as to me)’: PA. 
526 GAN’ el dokel, mA€wwev : 2b. 645 GAN’ ef 
Soxel, ywpGuev: 7b. 1402 el doxet, oreixw- 
pev.tda, Tov Bedv evtipa, the honoured 


24 ZOOKAEOY= 


TO. TOV Beav € evTop ardor” EXE: 


iD eyo 


pev OUK aTyLa TOLOUpAL, TO be 


Bia modurav Spar epuv Gpnxavos. 


AN. ov 


pev 748 dv mpovyou: ey dé dy TAddov 80 


Xovove” AEAPS duitdtw Topevooma. 
LS: olyLou Tahaivns, Os dmepoedoukd cov. 


AN. Ha) “pow mpotdpBeu’ 


Tov oov e&dpbov mdTpov. 


IS. GdN ody mpopnvions ye TOvTO pndevi 
Toupyov, Kpupy dé Kevde, adv O° avTws eyo. 85 
AN. olpot, karavoa: mohdov é€xfiwv ever 
olyao , ed Bn mace Knpveys rade. 
IS. Sepp emt buxpotre Kapdiav € EXELS. 
AN. ad 010’ apéoxovo” ois pahio® ade pe ypr. 


78 Between pév and ov« L has an erasure of some letters (odv?). 
pov mpordpBer MSS. un ?wod Schaefer, Donaldson, M. Seyffert: 


83 L7 
bh = €mov 


Nauck, Wecklein.—éruov] In L, S has written yp. Blov above; some of 


\things of the gods; the laws which are 
| heirs (454 Oewy vduua), held in honour 
(by them and by men). 7a rots Oeots 
evrusa, (25, EZ. 239 évtimos Tovras) would 
have presented the gods only as observers, 
not also as authors, of the laws.—dripd- 
cao’ ée (cp. 22), ‘be guilty of dis- 
honouring’: cp. Az. 588 wh mpodo’s judas 
vyévn, and n. on O. 7. 957. 
78f. éyd is slightly emphasised by 
pév (see on 11), which goes closely with 
it, and does not here answer to the Sos 
ing 8é. —dripo. Trovodpar= drimdiw : i 
O.C. 584 50 ovdevds move?.—rd St | .. "bpav: 
see on 67 70 yap | ...mpdooeww. The inf. 
with art. is strictly an acc. of respect (‘as 
\for the acting..., Iam incapable of it’), 
ibut is practically equiv. to the simple inf., 
dujxavos Spav; seen. on O. C. 47 005 
éuol...rovéavioravar... | ...€ort Oapoos. 
BO f. dS’ dv mpoblx ovo, ‘thou canst 
make these excuses (se. el Bovdov0): Aesch. 
\ Ag. 1394 xalpour’ dv, ef xalpour’> éya 3 
\ éredx Gua. For mpoéxer bau as= mpopaci- 
\ferOa cp. Thue. 1. 140 dep padora mpod'- 
lxovra. So mpooxnfia = mpopagts (27. 525). 
'—8y, ‘now,’ as the next thing" to be done: 
cp. 173.—Tddov Xxworovoe", prop. to raise 
a mound on the spot where the remains 
of the dead had been burned: Z/. 7. 336 
TUuBov 8’ dul mupyy eva xevouev. So //. 
24. 799 ou’ &xeav,—after placing the 
bones in an urn (Adpvag), and depositing 


this in a grave (kazeros). She speaks as 
if she hoped to give him regular sepulture. 
This is ultimately done by Creon’s com- 
mand (1203 TbuBov...xwoavres), though 
the rites which Antigone herself is able to 
perform are only symbolical (255; 429). 
82f. Join otpor tadatyys, ‘alas for| 
thee, unhappy one’: O. C. 1399 otwoe Ke- | 
AevHou ris 7 éuys “ Buewpatlas, | ofuoe & | 


éralpwy: but the om. when the ref. is to| 


the speaker, as 27. 1143 olwoe TaNava\) 
Tis i mada Tpopijs.—px "pod mpordp- 
Bet (or, as some write it, 1%) €00) is clearly 
right. If we read 4%} pov mpordpBe, then 
the emphasis is solely on the verbal notion. 
‘T fear for thee. —‘ fear not so: make 
thine own fate prosperous.’ But the stress 
on Tov woy renders it certain that the poet 
intended a corresponding stress on the 
preceding pronoun: ‘Fear not for ne 
make ¢hzze own fate prosperous.’ And 
By” pod is no more objectionable than w} 
"yo in Al. 472. mpordpBea, as Zr. 89 | 


(with g gen. marpds). Distinguish rpodelcas, | | 


peep 


‘afraid beforehand,’ O. v go (n 
Qov here= ‘ straighten out,’ z.e. guide in a 
straight or prosperous course: cp. 167 
&p0ov wow, 675 dpOounévwrv. Elsewhere 
€£op0dw is usu. ‘to correct, amend’ (Plat. 
Zim. go D); more rarely, like dv op0dw 
(O. Z. 51), ‘to set upright’ (rd meodr, 
Plat. Legg. 862). In the figurative uses 
of ép@ds and its derivatives the context 
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be guilty of dishonouring laws which the gods have stablished 


in honour. 


Is. Ido them no dishonour; but to defy the State,—I have 


no strength for that. 


AN. Such be thy plea:—I, then, will go to heap the earth 


above the brother whom [I love. 
How I fear for thee! 


Is. Alas, unhappy one! 


AN. Fear not for me: guide thine own fate aright. 
Is. At least, then, disclose this plan to none, but hide it 


closely,—and _ so, too, will I. 
AN. Qh, denounce it! 


Thou wilt be far more hateful for 


thy silence, if thou proclaim not these things to all. 
Is. Thou hast a hot heart for chilling deeds. 


AN, 


the later Mss. read Biov. 
Ellendt, and others; see on O. 7. 931. 


must always guide our choice between the 
notion of ‘ upright’ and that of ‘straight.’ 
84 f. AX’ odv...ye. In this combi- 
nation @\Aq@ is like our ‘well’; otv=‘at 
any rate’ (z.e. if you mst do it); and ye 
emphasises the word which it follows. 
Cp. E/. 233 add’ ody eivola vy’ avd, ‘well, 
at any rate (z.e. though you will not listen 
to me) it is with good-will that I speak.’ 
Ph. 1305.—kpvpyn S€: here 6€=dddd: 
Thuc. 4. 86 od« émi Kax@, ém’ Ehevbepwoet 
6é.— ov 8’, adv., sc. kevow: cp. Ad. 1288 
65’ Hv 6 tpdcowy Tatra, oly F éyw wapuv. 
—aites (adv. of airés, see on O.T. 931); 
in just that way—‘ likewise’: 77. 1040 
0 atrws ws pw’ wece. 
86 f Katavda, sc. 7d epyov, ‘denounce 
) it.? The word occurs only here, the pres. 
used in this sense being xarayopeiw 
' (Thuc. 4. 68 xara-yopever tis Evverdas rots 
érépos 70 émiBovevua): aor. Karetrov.— 
amoAdsdy: this Ionic form occurs also 77. 
1196 moAddv 8 dpcev’ éxreudvd? dpod | 
&ypiov €\acoy, though in no other places 
of tragedy. And Soph. also used the 
epic form ovNvzrous in a trimeter, fr. 286 
voew mpos avdpl, cGua movdvrous dws | 
wértpa, K.T-’. Porson on Eur. Hee. 618 
wished to read in our verse either m)etoy 
(which is inadmissible, as Nauck observes, 
Eur. Stud. 2.27), or ¢addov, which some 
edd. receive. But moAAov is manifestly 
better than “@\d\ov.—oryao”’ is explained 
by édv...raSe, while the thought is 
strengthened by wact: she is to tell the 
news 70 all. 


I know that I please where I am most bound to please. 


85 airtws Mss.: atrws Hermann, Bergk, 


86 odor] wGdXov Porson, and 


BS Cepuny ert Wuxpotor «.7.r.: ‘thou 
hast a hot heart for chilling deeds’ ; z.e. in 
thy rash enthusiasm thou art undertaking 
deeds which might well chill thy soul 
with a presage of death. _émt with dat. 
here=‘ with a view to’ (Xen. Ax. 3. 5. 
18 éml rovros é@vcayTo): not ‘in,’ like 
ém’ &pyas maot O. C. 1268 (n.). Cp. 157. 
Ocpprjv has suggested wuxpd, and the 
thought of the dead has helped (cp. O. C. 
621 véxus Wuxpds). In Aesch. P. V. 693 
Ociuara are said duddxe kévrpw Pure 
Wuxay (to chill,—where Meineke’s w7xeu, 
‘to wear,’ is improbable). Cp. Ar. Ach. 
IIQI orvyepa Trade Kpvepa maGea: Eur. 
fr. go8 kpuepa Ardder | davdrov reupdeioa 
teXevTH. For the verbal contrast, Schiitz 
cp. Ad Herenun. 4. 15. 21 i” ve frigidis- 
sima cales, in ferventissima friges, and 
Hor. A. P. 465 ardentem frigidus Aetnanz 
Jnstluit. We thinks that Ismene (hurt 
by vv. 86 f.) implies, ‘and a cold heart 
for thy living sister,’ to which Ant. 
rejoins by v. 89. But Oepujy is not 
‘affectionate,’ and Ant. seems to mean 
simply, ‘love and piety banish fear.’— 
Some understand, ‘ with a view to joyless 
things’ (cp. on 650): but this would be 
weak, 

89 f. aSeiv, an aor. inf. used in //. 3. 
173, as also by Solon (fr. 7 &pyuacw 
éy peyddos wacw ade xarerdy), Her., 
and Pind. This is the only place in 
classical Attic where any part of the aor. 
€adov occurs. 
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IX. 
AN. 
TS. 
AN. 


et cat Suvvyoe y* GAN dpnydver épes. 
ovKovv, oTav dn py TO&w, TeTavoopAL. 
dpxnv Sé Onpav od mpérer Tapnyava. 
el Tata é€eus, exOapet pev 24 €Wov, 


gO 


€yOpa dé T@ Pavovtt TpoaKeloet diky. 


adn’ éy pe Kat THY €€ euovd dvaBovdtav 
a fd 


95 


lal NM 3 
male TO Sewov TOUTO* TELTOMaL yap ov 

A Y xe a a 
ToTovTOV ovdev WATE p17 OV Kahas Oaveir. 


iS. 


lal lal an phe 7 > y 
aN ei Soxed wor, otelye: TovTO 8 tof’, ore 


dvous pev epyxet, Tois hidous S dpOas Piry. 


so Nauck, Wecklein: see comment. 


91 In L the first h. omitted uy: S added 


it. 93 éxGapel] éxOpavq L, with yp. éxapp from a later hand in marg. 


90 i Kal Suvyoe y’, yes, if (besides 
having the wish to please them) you shall 
also have the power. kal goes closely 
with Suvrjoev: cp. O. 7. 283 e Kal rplr’ 
éori. Such cases must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from those in which et kat 
form a single expression; see O. 7. 
p- 296. 

91 Since ovKoty (‘well, then’) pre- 
cedes, 81] is best taken as giving precision 
to 6rav,—‘ so soon as.’—retravoopar, ‘I 
will cease forthwith.’: so Tr. 587. Cp. 
the perf., PZ. 1279 «l dé uy Te pods KaLpoy 
Adywr | kvpO, wéravmar, ‘I have done.’ 

92 dpxyy, adv., ‘to begin with,’ ‘at 
all,’—in zegative sentences; often placed, 
as here, before the negative word; Z/. 
439 apxnv & av...ovK dv...éméorepe: Lh. 
1239 apxyy Kvew dw odd’ darak €Bouvdduny : 
Her. 3. 39 bn xapetoOar uaddov do- 
d.dods Ta EaBe 7) apxiv unde NaBdv. In 
affirmative sentences the art. is usu- 
ally added: Andoc. or. 3 § 20 é&fv yap 
avrots kal rhv apxhv éBow ’Opxomevlous 
avrovduous elpyvnv dyew: so Isocr. or. 15 
§ 272. 

93 éxOapet, pass.: so, from liquid 
stems, 230 ddyuvet: O. 7. 272 pOepeto Oar: 
Ai. 155 wnuavovmevos. The ‘midd.’ fut. 
in o affords numerous examples, as below, 
210, 637, 726: see n. on O, 7. 672 and 
O. C. 1185.—e§ épod, ‘on ny part? (cp. 
95), rather than simply ‘by me’ (cp. 63). 

94 eOpd...7o Oavdvr. mpooKelore 
Sly, ‘thou wilt be subject to the lasting 
enmity of the dead.’ The word mpookelore 
means literally, ‘zt de attached to...,’ 
t,é., ‘wilt be brought into a lasting relation 
with’; and éx@pa defines the nature of 


that relation. The sense is thus virtually 
the same as if we had, 6 davwy éxOpds cou 
mpookeloerat, ‘the enmity of the dead will 
cleave to thee.’ The convertible use of 
mpocketoOat is illustrated by 1243 dvdpl 
mpbokerrar Kaxdy, aS compared with ZV. 
1040 @ od mpdoxetoar Kax@, and 25. 240 
el T~ mpboxeuae xpnoT@. Here, mpoc- 
xeloec expresses merely the establishment 
of the permanent relation between the two 
persons. It does not mean, ‘you will be 
brought, as his foe, zo dependence on 
him’ (z.e. under the power of his curse) ; 
as in Eur. 770. 185 T@ mpdcxeuar Sova 
TAduwy ; ‘to whom have I been assigned 
as a slave ?’ (z.e. by the casting of lots :— 
the answer is, éyyv’s mou Ketoat K)\ipov). 
Nor, again, ‘you will gress wpon the dead 
as his foe,’ z.2. be hostile and grievous to 
him: for, as dixy shows, the punishment 
is to be hers, not his. The idea might 
have been expressed in a converse form 
by rov Gaydvra éx@pdv mpoobrjoee (cf. Xen. 
Cyr. 2. 4. 12). 

Lehrs proposed Alxy, z.e. ‘you will fall 
under the chastisement of justice.’ Don- 
aldson, following Emper, reads éx6pd@... 
Olky, as ture tnimicorum apud mortuum 
erts : t.¢. on the part of the dead you will 
be deemed to have only the rights of a 
foe. This is impossible. The ordinary 
reading is sound. 

95 ff. a, one syll. by synizesis, as 
O. T. 1451 (n.).—7v @& pod SvoB., the 
folly proceeding from me, the folly on my 
part, for which I bear the sole blame: 
El. 619 &AN 4 yap Ek cod Svoupévera Kat 
Tau oa | py’ eavayKdger we, ‘it is the 
enmity on thy part,’ etc. Z». 631 mh 
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Is. Aye, if thou canst; but thou wouldst what thou canst 


AN. Why, then, when my strength fails, I shall have done. 

Is. A hopeless quest should not be made at all. 

AN. If thus thou speakest, thou wilt have hatred from me, 
and wilt justly be subject to the lasting hatred of the dead. 
But leave me, and the folly that is mine alone, to suffer this 
dread thing; for I shall not suffer aught so dreadful as an 
ignoble death. 

Is. Go, then, if thou must; and of this be sure,—that, 
though thine errand is foolish, to thy dear ones thou art truly 


dear, 


[Exit ANTIGONE on the spectators’ left. 


ISMENE 


retires into the palace by one of the two side-doors. 


94 éxOpa] éxOpa Emper, Donaldson. 
Dindorf: xkarw L. Dindorf. 


éxOpa Kviéala.—éixy] Alky Lehrs: xdoee 
mpos dixns éoec Herwerden (Stud. crit. p. 9). 


96 ov] 


ofy Elms. on Eur. Jed. 804, M. Seyffert, Dindorf. 


mpw déyos dy tov wébGov rev é& emo’, | 
mplv eldévac TaKetOev ei roOovpeba. Cp. 
O. C. 453 n.—7Td Seavey todro, ironical: 
cp. Z/. 376 (Electra in answer to her 
sister’s warnings) Pép’ eré 52) 7d dew dy.— 
me(oopat ydp ov: for the position of the 
negative (which belongs to the verb, not 
to Tocotrov), cp. 223, O. C. 125 mpocéBa 
yap ovk av. We still write od here, not 
ov, because the sentence runs on without 
pause: but 255 tuuBijpys mév ot, Az. 545 
TapBnoe yap ov, since in each case a 
comma can follow the negative.—py od, 
not 47}, because the principal verb zrelao- 
pas is negatived: O.7. 283n. She means, 
“even if I have to die, at least I shall not 
suffer the worst of evils; which is not 
death, but an ignoble death.’ Cp. frag. 
adesp. 61 ob KarOaveiy yap dewdy, adv 
alaxpas Oaveiv. 

99 ois didois 8’ dp0ds plAn, ‘ but 
truly dear to thy friends, —7.e. both to the 
dead brother and to the living sister. The 
words are especially a parting assurance 
(io 6v) that Zssene’s love is undiminished. 
6p0as=a\79Gs, as Diphilus frag. incert. 
20 Tov 6pOds evyev7. Others make in 
active,—‘a true friend to thy friends’ 
(z.e. to Polyneices): which is certainly 
the fittest sense in Eur. Z, 7. 609 ws am’ 
evyevods Twos | pins mépukas, Tols pidots 
7 dp0as pidos (Orestes, when he devotes 
his life to save his friend’s). But here 
the other view is decidedly preferable. 

100—161 Parodos, For the metres 


see Metrical Analysis. The framework 
is as follows. (1) 1s¢ strophe, 100 axtls to 
109 xoAWG=Ist antistrophe, 117 ords to 
133 dAaddéa. (2) 2nd strophe, 134 dvi 
TUTE to 140 dekidcetpos=2nd antestrophe, 
148 adda yap to 154 dpxot. Each strophe 
and each antistrophe is followed by an 
anapaestic system (cvornua) of seven 
verses, recited by the Coryphaeus alone, 
in the pauses of the choral dance. The 
fourth and last of these systems, following 
the second antistrophe, announces the 
approach of Creon. 

The A7ax is the only play of Sophocles 
which has a Parodos beginning, inthe older 
style, with a regular anapaestic march. 
But something of the same character is 
given to this ode by the regularity of the 
anapaestic systems. In the Parodos of the 
O.C., on the other hand, though anapaests 
similarly divide each strophe from each 
antistrophe, the systems are of unequal 
lengths, and the general character is 
wholly different, being rather that of a 
Koupos: seen. on O. C. 117. 

The fifteen Theban elders who form 
the Chorus have been summoned to the 
palace by Creon,—they know not, as yet, 
for what purpose (158). They greet the 
newly-risen sun, and exult in the flight of 
the Argives. 

The ode vividly portrays the enormous 
sin of Polyneices against his country, and 
the appalling nature of the peril which 
Thebes has just escaped. We already 


28 LOPOKAEOYS 


XOPOX. 


\ s A 
otp. a. aKTIs deXiou, TO KdANoTOY éexTaTUh@ gave 


100 


2 OnBa tov ™ poTepav pdos, 


8 epavOns TOT, @ Xpuoeas 


4 dyuepas Brépapor, Special tmép peeOpav pohovoa, 
5 Tov levKaoTWw Apyobev *exBavra dota Tavoayia 106 
6 duydda mpddpomov d€utépwm Kwyjcaca xalwo: 


100 deXlow L. The first hand wrote deXlov, which is also in the lemma of the scho- 
lium. An early hand then changed v into wo. Hence Bothe, deAtovo kaddcorov (omitting 


70). 102 rév mpotépwv L: ta&v ) a porepov A, Brunck, Blaydes. 
A syllable is wanting (cp. 123). 


106 dpyider | pra Bdvra Mss. 


104 Bregapis Nauck. 
For ’Apyéev, Erfurdt 


know Antigone’s motive. This is a 
dramatic prelude to the announcement 
of Creon’s. 

100 f. dedlov, Dor. for the epic 
jerlov, with a as usu. (808, O. C. 1245), 
though it is sometimes used with a, as 
Tr. 835, Eur. Med. 1252.—1d kdddurtov 

..pdos. Two constructions are possible; 
I prefer the first. (1) O78a gavév 7d 
KdANorov ddos, the art. going with the 
superlative, which it emphasises,—‘ the 
very fairest,—a common use, as Plat. 
Lipp. 289 B obx H KadXoryn apbévos 
alo xpa pavetrar ; Od. 17. 415 ov mév jou 
Soxées 6 Kadxcoros "AxaGv. (2) 7d OnBa 
gpavev ka\doTov déos, the art. going with 
gavév. This seems awkward. When a 
voc. is followed by a noun or partic. with 
art., this is normally i in direct agreement 
with the voc., as W dvdpes...of mapdvtes 
(Plat. Pro¢. 337), as if here we had % 
gavetoa, The Schol., who prefers this 
constr., shirks the difficulty by his para- 
phrase, @ ris dxrivos Tod jAlov Ps, 
Td gdavey x.7.\.—émtamvdy: epithet of 
O7Bn in Od. 11. 263, Hes. Op. 161, as 
éxaroumvrot in L2. 9. 383 of O7Bar Alyir- 
TLL. — TOV  TPOTEpwY : cp. 1212f.: Thue. 1. 
10 oTpareiav...ueylorny,..rav mpd avris. 
Tacitus Hzst. 1. 50 solus omnium ante se 
principum. Milton P. L. 4. 322 Adam, 
the geodliest man of men since born, His 
sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 
Goethe Hermann und Dorothea §. 101 
Von thren Schwestern die besie. 

108 £. épdvOns with an echo of davév 
(maprxnots): cp. O.C. 794 ordua | ...07b- 
fwow.—xpvo€éas, with v as O. 7. 157, 188. 
, So Pind. Pyth. 4. 4 &0a more xpioewy 
Aids ainr&v mdpedpos. The t was admitted 
by the lyrists, and from them borrowed 
| by the dramatists, though only in lyrics, 


and even there only occasionally. Homer 
never shortens the uv: for, as xpucéw ava 
oxhmtpy (22. 1. 15) shows, the Homeric 
Xpucéns (etc.) must be treated as disyll. 
by synizesis. -— Bdépapo v= dua: Eur. 
Ph. 543 vuxrés 7 agpeyyées Brégapov (the 
moon). Cp. Job iii. 9 (Revised Version), 
‘neither let it behold the eyelids of the 
morning.’—Atpxatov. The Dircé was on 
the w. of Thebes, the Ismenus on the E.: 
between them flowed the less famous 
Strophia: Callim. Hymn Del. 76 Alpxn 
te Xrtpodin Te peauwnPidos Exovear | 
*Iounvod xépa warpéds (alluding to their 
common source Ss. of the town). Though 
the Ismenus, as the eastern stream, would 
have been more appropriately named 
here, the Dircé is preferred, as the re- 
presentative river of Thebes: so Pindar, 
‘the Dircaean swan,’ expresses ‘at ae 
and at Sparta’ by pe€@paat re Alpxas... 

Tap’ Hupare (Zsthm. 1. 29). Cp. aes 

106 Tov agian para, in a col- 
lective sense: 6 Ilépons, the Persian 
army, Her. 8. “hokk ete. Cp. Aesch. 
Theb. Qo 6 NedKaomes News (Dind. NevKo- 
rperis) Eur. Phoen. 1099 evKacmwv 
elcopGuev ’Apyelwv orpardy. The round 
shield, painted white, which the Argive 
soldier carried on his left arm, is the 
AeuKis xtovos wrépvé of 114. The choice 
of white as the Argive colour may have 
been prompted by a popular association 
of “Apyos with dpyés. 

The words rov AevKaomw "Apybbev 
answer metrically to 123 wevxdev@’ “Hoat- 
orov édeiv. Instead of ’Apyé@ev (-~-) we 
therefore require -~~-. The short final 
of Nevkaorw is legitimate, the metre being 
Glyconic (see Metr. Analysis). In the 
anustrophic verse, the H of “Hgacorov is 
‘irrational,’ ¢e. is a long syllable doing 


ANTITONH 


29 


CHORUS. 


Beam of the sun, fairest light that ever dawned on Thebé 
of the seven gates, thou hast shone forth at last, eye of golden 


day, arisen above Dircé’s streams! 


The warrior of the white 


shield, who came from Argos in his panoply, hath been stirred 
by thee to headlong flight, in swifter career ; 
conject. dm’ ’Apyé0ev: Ahrens, ’Amid@ey: Boeckh, ’Apyétov: Wolff, *Apyoyevh : 


Blaydes, *ApyoNidos or *Apyocxdv: Wecklein, yas Ié\owos: Mekler, "Ivayddev : 
Hermann, ’Apyd0ev &« PSra Bdvra: Feussner and Schiitz, ’ApyéOev éxBavra para. 


108 dfvrdpu L (with dé? written above): dfurépw r, and Schol. 


duty for a short: and Nauck is incorrect 
in saying that the metre ‘requires’ (though 
it admits) a choriambus beginning with a 
consonant, The simplest remedy is to 
read ’Apydé0ev &k|Bdavra ara, and to 
suppose that, after the loss of éx, Bavra 
and ¢@ra were accidentally transposed. 
Cp. O. C. 1088 where oféver ’mivikely is 
certainly the right order, but the Mss. 
reverse it. (See also above on v. 29.) 
Dindorf reads ék ¢&ra Bayta, assuming 
tmesis: but tmesis of é« in Soph. occurs 
elsewhere only before uéy (Zr. 1053) or 
6é, and there was no motive here for 
interposing ¢4ra. Hermann reads ’Apyé- 
Oe & as=e& "Apyd@ev: but elsewhere 
ék comes before, not after, such forms 
(e& Alcvundev, 7. 8. 304: & adder, €& ov- 
pavddev, etc.). If ’Apyééer is not genuine, 
then it was probably a gloss on some 
other form in -fev. Had yas IléXozos 
(or Aavaod) been in the text, a scholiast 
would have been more apt to paraphrase 
with dm’ or é& “Apyous. This is against 
such conjectures as ’Apyétov, ’Apyoyer7, 
-ApyotKév, “Ivaxldav, ’Ivdxeov, as is also 
the fact that Bavra suggests a mention of 
‘the place whence.’ ’Amidfev (Ahrens) 
would mean ‘from “Azros,’ but we require 
‘from ’Amia’ sc. (yf, the Peloponnesus, 
O. C. 1303 n.), 2.2. ’Amiabev: cp. ’Oduu- 
miafev. LI had thought of *IvaxdOev, 
which Mekler, too, has suggested, though 
he has not supported it by argu- 
ment. The points in its favour are: 
(az) the order ¢éra Bdvra can be kept: 
(0) after ‘ Dircé’s streams’ in v. I05 a 
reference to the Argive river would be 
appropriate: (c) dpyodev might have come 
in either as a gloss, or a corruption of the 
letters axd0ev, if w had dropped out after 
AevKaorw. But I hesitate to displace 
?Apyd0ev, esp. when a direct mention of 
Argos here so naturally corresponds with 
the direct mention of Thebes in v. ror. 
107 ff. wravoayla (only here)=7av- 


Blaydes conject. 


omNla, modal dat. od-yy (for accent, cp. 
Chandler § 72)=‘ what one carries,’ and 
so, generally, ‘equipment’ (Aesch. Cho. 
560 Séw yap eikds, ravredh od-ynv exwv), 
or, specially, dody-armour: Aesch. Pers. 
240 éyxn otadata kal Pepdomides cdyac 
(opp. to the /égft equipment of the 
roférns).—vyddsa mp., proleptic, with 
Kiyoaca, ‘having stirred to flight,’ 
etc. cp. O. C. 1292 éfeArjAapuat guyds. 
mpddpopov, ‘running forward, ze. ‘in 
headlong haste’: Aesch. 7h. 2t1 émt 
Satmdvev mpddpomos nAOov ap|xata Bpéry. 
In prose, always of precursors (as heralds, 
or an advanced guard). —défvrépw...xa- 
Aw, ‘in swifter career,’ dat. of manner 
with guydéa rpddpomov. Cp. O. C. 1067 
(where the Attic horsemen are described 
rushing in pursuit of the Thebans), rés 
yap adorpamrrec xadivés, ‘the steel of 


every bridle fiashes,’-—as they gallop on | 


with slack reins. So here, the xaduvds, 
which glitters as the horse rushes along, 
is poetically identified with the career 
itself, and 
6gvrTepos. The phrase seems happy in 
this context. The Argives began their 
retreat in the darkness (16): when the 
sun rises, the flashing steel of their bridles 
shows them in headlong flight.—éfvrépw 
does not mean (r) ‘in flight swifter than 
their former approach’; nor (2) that the 
reins are shaken ever faster on the 
horses’ necks. déurépw (L) was a mere 
blunder: it could only mean ‘piercing’ 
(the horse’s mouth), not, ‘giving a sharp 
sound,’ when the reins are shaken.—Cp. 
Aesch. 7%. 122 (describing the Argive 
besiegers) didderor dé tor yevdv lamar | 
Kwtpovrat (uvtpovrac L. Dind.) édvor 
xarivol. Lb, 152 broBov apudrwv dud 
modw kr\tw. Our passage suggests horse- 
men rather than drivers of war-chariots : 
perh. the poet imagined both, as in O. C. 
1062 mbAocw 7H pyupapudrots | pevyoures 
auidrars. 


thus is fitly joined with | 


rst 
strophe. 


ele SS 


30 


otor. a’. *ds éf? querepa ya *IlovvetKous 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


IIO 


apbels veixéov e& dudidroywr 


6€€a Kralwv 


lal a 
aieros €is yav ws vTEperTa, 
AeuKns xudvos mTépvyt oTeyavds, 


mohhav pel dmhov 


II5 


4 oe f , 
éiv 0 immoxdpos Kopvbecor. 


dvr.a’. otas8 umép pehdbpar, *hovacaow apdiyavav kvKho 
/ 
2ddyxas éExtdmvdoy oTopa, 


éturévm or d€ur6uw: Nauck, déuxpdry. 


110 ff. L has dv é¢’ jerépa (the first hand 


wrote juepa, but added ré above) yau moduvelkna | apbelo veiéwy & dugiddywr | dééa 
Krdfwv alerdc eic yay | wo (sic) bwepéwra. All Mss. have accus. év and nom. Ilo\uveixys. 
Scaliger conject. ds... [MoAvvelxovs.—Dindorf gives 7, viv, twepémrn instead of the 


Doric forms. 


112 Before d&a xdafwy, Erfurdt conjecturally supplies émdpeuce* 


Gods 6: J. F. Martin, dpcev* xeivos 6’: Pallis, #Aao’ 6 6’: Nauck, iyayevs éxOpds 0, 


110. The mss. have dv... TIoAvvel- 
«ys. If this were sound, it would be 
necessary to suppose that after aupidbywr 
a dipodia has been lost, such as Nauck 
supplies by <#yaye* €xOpds O> dtéa 
KkAdgwv. For (1) a verb is wanted to 
govern éy, and (z) the description of the 
eagle, beginning with éféa xkAdgwr, clearly 
refers to the Argive host, not to Polyneices 
only. But if, with Scaliger,-we read 6s 
...LloAvvelkovs, no such loss need be 
assumed. The correspondence between 
anapaestic systems is not always strict, 
and the monometer 6ééa kA\dfwy could 
stand here, though the anti-system has 
a dimeter in the same place (129). The 
Ms. reading 6éy... IloAuvelkns probably 
arose from a misunderstanding of the 
scholium :—évtwa orpardv ’Apyelwv, é 
auprtywv vexéwy apbels, Hyayev 6 
Tlodvvelkns, olov duproyla ypnodmevos 
mpds Tov ddedpbv' Sid Bpaxéwy Se 
elrev avr, ws yrwpluou ov'ons THs vmo- 
Qésews. The Schol. wrote dp§els, to 
agree with Ilo\uvelxys, and not dpbévra, 
to agree with orpardy, because it suited 
the form of his paraphrase, oloy dudt- 
oylad xpyodmevos mpds Tov ddehpdv. By 
Oia Bpaxéwy dé elev atréd, the Schol. 
meant not merely the indefiniteness of 
vexéwy €& dupirdywr, but also the com- 
pactness of HoAuvelkous | dp0els éx verkéw 
for 6vrwa orpardyv Hyayev 6 Uodvvelxys. 
But a transcriber, noticing that the Schol. 
joined dpdels with Iodvvelxns, might easily 
infer that dy...[loAuvelkns ought to stand 
in the text, and might take da Bpaxéwv 


as meaning that the verb #yaye could be 
understood.—L has the Doric y@, and 
presently yav, twepéwra, which I keep: 
see Appendix. 

TIodvvelkous...vekéwv, playing on the 
name, like Aesch. (7%. 577, 658, 829): 
as elsewhere on that of Ajax (Az. 432 
aldgew), and of Odysseus (fr. 877, moXol 
yap wdvcavTo Svopevets éuol, have been 
bitter).—@p0els, ‘having set forth’: so 
Her. 1. 165 depbévres éx trav Olvovecéwy 
éreov: g. 52 (of a land-force) depOdytes 
...draN\dooovTo. 
uses the act. dpas, either absolutely, or 
with dat. (rats vavol, 7@ orpar@), or, 
more rarely, with acc. (ras vais Thuc. 
I. 52). Here the choice of the word 
suits the image of an eagle soaring.— 
veux. € dudrddyey, lit. in consequence 
of contentious quarrels, .e. his claims to 
the Theban throne, against his brother 
Eteocles. Eur. Jed. 636 dudiddyous 
dpyds (contentious moods) axdpecrd te 
velkn: Ph. 500 audirexros...éis. The 
prep. as O. C. 620 €k optxpod Adyou. 

112 f. ofa KAdfov: Homeric, //. 17. 
88 (of Hector) dia xexAnyws: Z/. 16. 429 
Meyda kha fovre (of vultures fighting): 
so Aesch. 4g. 48 (the Atreidae) uéyar éx 
Ounod Kdfovres "Apyn.—alerds els yav ds 
dmepérra seems clearly right. If ds is 
omitted, we have a metaphor instead of 
a simile, with harsh effect. If we read 
alerds ws, and omit els, yay srepérra 
could mean only, ‘flew over the land,’ 
not, ‘flew over the border into the land.’ 
Further, it is better that the flow of these 


Attic prose similarly, 


| 
| 


ANTIFONH 


fey 


31 


who set forth against our land by reason of the vexed claims of 1st ana- 
Polyneices ; and, like shrill-screaming eagle, he flew over into 
our land, in snow-white pinion sheathed, with an arméd throng, 


and with plumage of helms. 


He paused above our dwellings; he ravened around our 
sevenfold portals with spears athirst for blood ; 


or Hyarye* Ketvos &. 
who places ws before yar. 


113 els yay os] ds is omitted by Hermann: els by Blaydes, 

117 cords] mras K. L, Struve, Nauck (referring to 
Lobeck Phryn. p. 255).—goviaccw MSS. : 
whence Bothe and Boeckh restored govwoaow. 
is thus divided between two verses, the corruption would have been easy. 


Schol. rais rev dover épdoas Nbyxats, 
In such a Ms. as L, where govt] aow 
119 d6y- 


xats] xnAats Blaydes.—érrdrudov] érrartd\w Semitelos.—ordua] modo? Nauck. 


descriptive verses should not be broken 
by a paroemiac before v. 116. No argu- 
ment either way can be founded on 
v. 130 (where see n.), since, even if it 
were a paroemiac, that would not require 
a paroemiac here.—imepérta. The act. 
strong aor. ér7ny (as if from true) occurs 
simple only in the Satrachomyomachia 
(210, if sound) and the Anthol.: com- 
pounded, only in the tragic lyrics and in 
late prose. Cp. 1307. 

114 ff. AevKys xtdvos mr., ‘a wing 
white as snow’ (the white shield, see on 
106); genitive of quality_(or_material), 
equiy. to an epithet : cp. O. 7. 533 ré\uns 
mpoowmov (a bold front): £7. 19 dorpwy 
eippévn (starry night): Eur. Ph. 1491 
oroNlda...tpupas (a luxurious robe): 26. 
1526 ydAaxros...uaorots (milky breasts). 
—oreyavés, pass. here, ‘covered’; but 
act. in Aesch. Ag. 358 oreyavdy dlkrvov: 
cp. Xen. Cyr. 7. 1. 33 al dowides...creyd- 
fovot Ta chuata.—bTrov... kopibercr. 
The image of the eagle with white wings, 
which suited the Argive descent on Thebes, 
here passes into direct description of an 
invader who comes with many é7\a and 
xépudes,—the shield, spear, and helmet 
of heavy-armed troops. For the dat. in 
-ecot cp. 976 xelpecot. immoxdpots, ‘with 
horse-hair crest’ (/. 13. 132 1. Képu@es). 
For vy denoting what one wears or 
carries, cp. O. 7. 207, O. C. 1258, Az. 30 
arndavra media Edy veoppavTw tlpe. There 
is no real difference here between perd 
and £jv: Donaldson refines too much in 
suggesting that werd means merely ‘by 
their sides,’ while Jv ‘denotes a closer 
union’ (7.e. ‘on their heads’). 

117 ff. In otds 8 tip pedadpwov 


\ there is a momentary return to the image 


of the flying eagle,—‘ having stayed his 


flight above my dwellings, —before swoop- 
ing. The words do not mean that the 
Argive army was posted on hills around 
Thebes: the only hills available were to 
the N. of the town. The "Iopijios Adgos 
(Paus. 9. ro. 2), on which Donaldson 
places the Argives, was merely a low 
eminence close to one of the city gates. 
Thebes stood on a low spur of ground 
projecting southward, and overlooking the 
plain. Sophocles has elsewhere described 
the Argive besiegers, with topographical 
correctness, as having ‘set their leaguer 
round the plain of Thebes’ (O. C. 1312 7d 
O7Bns medlov dudecracr wav). Struve’s 
mTds (a participle not found elsewhere 
except in composition with a preposi- 
tion) seems improbable, and also less 
forcible. 

The words dovdcatow apdryavedy... 
Adyxats once more merge the image of 
the eagle,—as at v. 115,—=in literal de- 
scription of a besieging army, save in so 
far as the figurative dudixavey suggests 
a monster opening its jaws. The word 
was perh. suggested by //. 23. 79 éueé 
bev Khp | dupéxave orvyepy (hath gaped 
for me—z.e. ‘devoured me’). These 
transitions from clear imagery to lan- 
guage in which the figure is blurred by 
the thought of the object for which it 


stands, are thoroughly Sophoclean: cp. n. . 
on O. 7. 866.—dovdécatrty: the word is’ 


not rare in later writers, but in classical 
Greek occurs only here and P%. 1209 
ova, pova vbos H5n. Cp. Toudw (Az. 582). 
—intdmvdoy oda, prop. the acvess 
afforded by seven gates: fr. 7o1 O7jBas 
Aéyers woe TAS mUAGaS ErTacTéuous (seven- 
mouthed as to its gates). Nauck changes 
orbyua to médop’ to avoid hiatus: but cp. 
O. T. 1202 Baoireds kare? | ends, n. 


paestic 
system. 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 
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3 €Ba, mpiv of aperépwv 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


120 


e , , A , s 4 4 
4 aipdrav yérvow myo Ojvat TE Kat oTepavapa TUpywv 


5 wevkaevO “Hdatorov édew. 


al > ‘ Cod I, > LO 
Tolos appt vat €Taly 


6 matayos “Apeos, avrimdhw Svoxeipwpa Spaxovtos. 126 


4 , ) ‘ , nN , , 
ator. 8. Zevs yap peyadns ykooons Koputrous 
brepexOaiper, Kai opas éodav 
TOMA pevpat. MpoTvicacopEvovs, 


Xpvaod Kavaxyns * 


vmepomXtacs, 


130 


122 mdnoOfvacKal Mss. A short syllable is wanting before kal, since the corresponding 


strophic words are Arpxatwy brép (v. 105). 


For kal, Triclinius gives re kal: Blaydes viv 7 
(suggesting also ode kal, ye or Tt kal, and 76 Te). 


Supposing the syllable to be common, 


Wolff writes cal mplvy: while, keeping the simple kai, Boeckh changes mAno@fjvac to 


éurdAnoOjvat, and Semitelos to mAnpwOjvac. 


cat still leaves a syllable wanting. 


Naber’s yévuy (for yévucw) eurrnoOjvae 


125 f. dvrimd\wr—Spdxovte L, with ov written 


above wt, and og above 1, by an early hand. I read avrird\w—dpdxovros. One of the 
later Mss. (V, 13th or r4th cent.) has avrimd\w—SpdxovTos, but prob. by accident: the 
rest agree with L, some (as A) having the correction, ov—oa, written above.—dvoxei- 


120 ff. %Ba, emphatic by place: cp. 
46.—tptv mo’, ‘or ever,’ as Tr. 17.— 
aipdarev, streams of blood, as Aesch. 4g. 
1293 aludrwv ebOvynoluwy | amoppvévTwr 
(with ref. to one person), Soph. has the 
plur. only here: Aesch. and Eur. use it 
several times each, either in this sense, or 
as=‘deeds of bloodshed’ (once as=‘slain 
persons,’ aluara avyyova, Eur. Ph. 1503). 
—yévuow might be locative dat., ‘in’; 
but seems rather instrumental, ‘ with.’ 
After mAynoOyvat the missing short syl- 
lable is best supplied by te (Triclinius). 
The constr. is, rplv (avrés) re Ano Ohvat, 
kal “Hopatorov orepdvwua mipywy édew. 
For te irregularly placed, cp. O. 7. 258 
n.—orepdvopa: Eur. Wee. gro (of Troy) 
amd 6¢ orepavay Kéxapoat | ripywv: cp. 
n. on O. C. 15.—tevkdev® “Hoatorov, 


\the flame of pine-wood torches (Verg. 


| Aen. 11. 786 pineus ardor). 


Cp. 1007, 
Il, 2. 426 omdayxva 8 dp’ dumelpavres 
bmelpexov “Hdalororo. 

124 ff. rotos, introducing the reason; 
O. 6. 947 n.—éraQy, lit. ‘was made in- 
tense,’ here suggesting both loud sound 
and keen strife. Cp. //. 12. 436 émt toa 
paxn Térato mrddeuds TE: 28. 375 lmmoce 
Ta0n Spbuos: Aesch, Pers. 574 rTewe dé 
SuoBaiixrov | Boarw rddNaway addav.— 
marayos, clatter of arms (a word expres- 
sive of the sound), as distinguished from 
Boy, a human cry; cp. Her. 7. arr ol dé 
BapBapor dpéovres pevyovras Bow Te Kat 
maTrayy erjicav. ‘The Argives began to 


retreat in the night: at dawn, the Thebans | 


madea sally in pursuit of them, and turned 


the retreat into a rout. 

advtiTddw Svoxelpwpa Spdkovros, a 
thing hard to vanquish for him who was 
struggling against the (Theban) dragon, 
—i.e. for the Argive eagle. The two 
readings between which the mss. fluc- 
tuate, viz., dwrurdAw... Spdkovre and 
dvtTirddov...Spdkovros, arose, I feel sure, 
from dvturdde...dpaxovtos (V has avti- 
madw...dpaxovros). For the gen. after this 
adj., cp. Pind. O. 8. 94 jévos -yhpaos 
dvrimaNov, a spirit that wrestles with old 
age: Eur. Alc. 922 tuevalwy dos avri- 
maXos, wails contending with marriage- 
songs. 

The interpretation of the passage turns 
primarily on two points. 

(t) The 8pdkev certainly means the 
Thebans,—the omaprol (O. C. 1534) 
sprung from the dragon’s teeth sown by 
Cadmus, and thence called dpaxovroyevets 
(schol.), Ovid’s azguiégenae (Met. 3. 531): 
cp. 1125 é€mt omopg Spdxovtos. Poetry 
often represented a struggle between an 
eagle and a dragon or snake (Spaxwy could 
mean either, the ‘dragon’ being conceived 
as a sort of huge python); as /Z. 12. 201,. 
Hor. Od. 4. 4. 11. 

(2) The 8vo in 8voxe(papa must refer 
to difficulty experienced by the vanquished 


Argives, not by the victorious Thebans. | 


The word must mean, then, ‘a thing hard 
to overcome, not, ‘a victory won with aiffi- 
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but he went hence, or ever his jaws were glutted with our gore, 
or the Fire-god’s pine-fed flame had seized our crown of towers. 
So fierce was the noise of battle raised behind him, a thing too 
hard for him to conquer, as he wrestled with his dragon foe. 


For Zeus utterly abhors the boasts of a proud tongue; and ond ana- 
when he beheld them coming on in a great stream, in the haughty paestic 


pride of clanging gold, *s'*™ 

pwua] Keeping dvrirdd\y—édpaxovrt, Blaydes conject. duoxelpwra: M. Schmidt, dods 
xelpwua. Reading dvrurddov . . Spdxovros, Herwerden conject. cvoretpaya, Gleditsch 
Te orrelpapa. 128 cioidav L, éordev r: émid&y conject. Nauck. 129 To\\@ 
petuart] pevmare ro\A@ Blaydes.—zmpoovicouévove L (the fut. part., cp. Eusth. 1288. 
56): mpocriccomévous r. 130 xpvoot Kavaxfo vmeportiac L (with vmepérras 
written above by an early hand): vrepomrelas and vrepérrar. Dorville conject. varepo- 
mXlas: WVauvilliers, vxreporMats, which is now received by several edd.—Other con- 
jectures are: Emper, cavayy @ vrepérras (others, xavaxfjs with vmepdrras or -ys, or 
vméporra as ady.): Donaldson, cavaxg @ vrepdr)dous: Boeckh, xavaxijs vareporetats: 
culty.’ So dvoxelpwros is hard to subdue’ _ construction of dvcxelpwua with the gen. 
(Her. 7. 9), as axelpwros is ‘unsubdued’ seems impossible, esp. when there is no 
(Thue. 6. 10), and edxelpwros‘easy to sub- dat. to help it out. Or () ‘a hard-won 
due’ (Xen. Hellen. 5.3.4). Cp. dvomddar- victory of the dragon foe’; which gives 
oTos, Svomd\amos, dicuaxos, etc.,used with a wrong sense to dvcxelpwua.—The form 
poetical irony to express the irresistible. of the word is in one respect unique. 
In O. T. 560 Oavdowmoy xelpwuaisadeed Every similar neuter noun compounded 
of deadly violence: in Aesch. 7%. 1022 with dvo is from a verb so compounded: 
TuuBoxda xeipmuara are works of the as duoépynua, Suvonuepnua, Svompd-ynua, 
hand in mound-making. In itself, duc- dvocéBnua, dvorixnua, Svodhunua, duc- 
xelpwya might mean ‘a thing achieved xépacua, duoxpyornua, dvowmnua. But 
with difficulty’; but here the irony is there is no such verb as dvoxeupdw, ‘to 
clearly pointed against the routed Argives: subdue with difficulty.” The noun has 
the poet does not mean that the Thebans __ been boldly coined to express dvcxelpwrov 
won with difficulty. Thus dvoxelpwua is mpaypa. 
here the opposite of what Aesch. calls 127 ff. peyddys: 1350 pmeyddor... 
edjmapés xelpwua, a thing easily sub-  Adyou: Plato Phaed. 95B myn péya déye: 
dued: Ag. 1326 dovAns Oavotons, evua- Verg. Aen. 10. 547 Dixerat ile aliquid 
pods xepwmaros. The Theban mdrayos magnum.—peipatr: Aesch. Pers. 88 
"Apeos was a thing which the Argives peydhw pevmate pwrav (so 2d. 412 petua 
could not overcome. Ilepovxot orparod). Eur. 2. 7. 1437 mad- 

Those avho read dvtimddw...SpdkovTe cat dudkwv petud 7’ éLopydv orparod. The 
explain either (a) ‘a hard-won victory for transposition pevpatt ToAA@ is unneces- : 
the dragon foe’: but this gives a wrong sary. In the same dipodia an anapaest |) ae 


sense to dvoxe(pwua: or (4) join the dat. 
with éra0y: ‘a din was raised by the 
dragon foe (cp. Z/. 22. 55 “AXA7ji dapac- 
Oets), a thing hard (for the Argive) to 
subdue.’ But dvoxelpwua, placed as it 
is, cannot be thus dissociated from the 
dat. dytim. Spakovte and mentally re- 
ferred to another dat. which is left to be 
understood. 

Those who read dvturdAov...Spakovtos 
understand (a) a thing oz the part of 
the dragon foe which was hard (for the 
Argive) to overcome; z.e. ‘an irresistible 
onset of the dragon foe.’ But such a 


fase ee 


must not precede a dactyl, nor a dactyl 
an anapaest; but a spondee can be fol- 
lowed by a dactyl, as O. C. 146 ddd 0’, 
ov yap ay 0d’ ad\Xorplois. 

130 xpvood Kavaxns bmepomAlats, ‘in 
the haughty pride of clanging gold.’ 
bmrepomAlats seems a certain correction of 
tmepomrias (see cr. n.); and has justly 
won its way with recent edd. The word 
is fitting, since vepom)a is prop. ‘over- 
weening confidence in arms’; and Soph. 
has used the epic plur. with the epic % 
Ll. 1. 205 ys brepoTAlyot: so too Theocr. 


G 


t, 25. 138 cOévet @ | 40 brepoNy Paddwr 
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TOPOKAEOYS 


TadT@ puter mupt BarBidwr 


er akpwr dn 
viknv OPPLOVvT ad\ada&ar. 


otp. 8. avTiTvTa S emt ya réce tavtahwlels 


2 mupddpos, os 
eS) ry 
» 8 Bakyevwv EmeTTVEL 


| c 1 Geeta teen | i) , ‘ 3 , 
4 pumats éyPiotov avenov. 


belxye 8 adda Ta Mer, 


| c 


6 d\\a & é@ addous erevdua orudedilwr péyas 


Hartung, kavaxjs vrrepngaviats. 


make into avtitirws (not dv7itumos, as the accent shows). 
L, except those which have the conject. of Triclinius, dvrirvzos. 
dyririma. Bergk and Wieseler conject. dyrirumds (cp. évTumas). 


a ? ‘ c ~ 
TOTE prawvopeva Edy Opua 


“Apys 


134 avrirvra L, which a later hand wished to 


The later Mss. read with 
Porson restored 
188 ciye F —Qrau 


Td mev Adar Ta & ér’ GANT | L. The first hand wrote é\\a—A@Xa: the first corrector 
added « to each. The word xéy is represented by « in an erasure, with < above it. 


uéyas. In post-Homeric poetry vzmép- 
omdos is a freq. epith. of overweening 
strength (jvopén, Bin, 78m, etc.).—Other 
readings are:—(1) xpvood Kxavayp 0° 
Umeporras, ‘and haughty in the clang 
of gold.’ This involves an improbable 
change; the subst. vrepéarrns, too, is un- 
suitable here, and cannot be defended by 
Theocr. 22. 58 mpds wavra waNlyxoros 70° 
umeporrns. Wecklein, reading vrepérras, 
keeps xavayfs in the sense, ‘hoffartig 
auf’: but a genit. after Yrepdrrns could 
not denote that zz whch one takes 
pride. (2) xpvood kavaxijs vaepdrrys, 
or -dmra, te, ‘Zeus, a despiser of 
the clang of gold.’ (3) xpucod xavayijs 
Umrépomra, adv. neut. plur. (as O. Z. 883), 
‘advancing haughtily in a great stream of 
clanging gold.’ But the adv. comes weakly 
at the end, and xpvood x. is harshly joined 
with mw. pevuart.—Aesch., too, gives pro- 
minence to go/d in picturing the Argive 
chiefs: Capaneus has golden letters on 
his shield (7%. 434), Polyneices has the 
image of a warrior in golden armour, 
with a golden legend (644, 660).—kava- 
xs of metal, as 7/. 16. 105 wjAnE Bad- 
Nomévn Kavaxhy exe. 

131 ff wadtro mvpl, fe. with the 
thunderbolt which Zeus brandishes in his 
hand before hurling it: Ar. dv. 1714 mdA- 
Awy Kepauydy, mrepoddpovy Ads Bédos.— 
BodBiSmv er’ dkpoy, at his topmost 
goal, ze, at his goal on the top of our 
walls. dkpwy might mean merely ‘utter- 
most,’ but is rather associated in the 
poet’s mind with the object meant by 


BadSidwr. In Eur. PR. 1180 Capaneus 
is struck by Zeus at the moment that he 
is surmounting the yetoa recyéwr, the 
coping of the walls. The SadStdes were 
the posts, to which a rope was attached, 
marking the point from which runners in 
the double foot-race (Slavos) set out, and | 
to which they returned: hence both 
starting-point and goal.—éppavra: for | 
the partic. as subst., without either art. 
or tts, cp. Zl. 697 Sdvacr’? dv odS’ a& 
loxvwr dvyetv: Plat. Gorg. 498A KAA, 
eidov. DQ. ri dé; vodv &yorra Nuroduevory 
kal xalpovra; The name of Capaneus 
could be left unmentioned, since the 
story was so famous. No leader of the 
Argive host, except Polyneices, is named 
in this play. The attack of Capaneus 
was said to have been made at the 
“Hvexrpat rida on the s. side of Thebes 
(Aesch. 7h. 423, Paus. 9. 9.«8). His 
fall from the scaling-ladder, as the 
lightning struck him, was often repre- 
sented in art.—vixyny, cogn. acc. with} 
dAaddgar, to raise the a@Aadal for | 
victory: Ar. dv. 1763 ddadal, t) ranev, | 
| THveANA KaddAlvexos. 
134 dvyrtiria, restored by Porson 
(dav. p. 169) for derirura, is certainly 
right. Adjectives in os, compounded 
with a prep., are oft. of three terminations 
in epic poetry, as dugiedloon, dudepsiry, 
dvridém (Od. 13. 378), du@iSpdry (27. 2. 
389), vwrodetin (72. 9. 73), etc. The dra- 
matists could admit some such forms, esp. 
in lyrics; thus they have +) évaNla as well 
as i) évaddios, %) evyuxla as well as %) évPdxuos. 
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he smote with brandished fire one who was now hasting to 
shout victory at his goal upon our ramparts. 


Swung down, he fell on the earth with a crash, torch in hand, 
he who so lately, in the frenzy of the mad onset, was raging 
against us with the blasts of his tempestuous hate. But those 
threats fared not as he hoped; and to other foes the mighty 
War-god dispensed their several dooms, dealing havoc around, 


The scribe had written 7a & d\\qa (his eye running on to 7a 8’ &ddois): then, on per- 
ceiving the error, he deleted 6’, but, in the narrow space between 7a and Ada, could 
not write wey at full length. With regard to the last word of the v., Campbell thinks 
that the first hand wrote &\Xouc, and that the corrector made this into &\Aos: but I 
doubt whether the « was ever v.—The only noteworthy variation in the later Mss. is 
that, instead of L’s second a\A\a, V has Sewd, prob. a grammarian’s conjecture.x—F or 


As regards the sense, dvtitumos was regu- 
larly used of hard surfaces, which, as it 
were, vefel that which strikes them (for the 
accent dyritumos, not ayritimos, though 
the sense is act., see on O. 7. 460). Arist. 
frobl. 5. 40 ol...€v dvririmos mepiraro.. 
Lucian Amor. 13 tiv davrituToyv otTw Kal 
KapTepav Tov NiGov gdiaw. So, fig., Plat. 
Crat. 420D 70...dvaykatov kal dvtitvior, 
what is necessary, and what reszs¢s us.— 
tavTadwbes, ‘seu,’ that is, sent flying 
through the air from the edge of the wall 
on which he was just setting foot. The 
word expresses the force with which the 
thunderbolt struck him, just as dyziri7g 
expresses the crash when he struck earth. 
This form of the verb occurs only here. 
Arist. uses both tadavrevoua: (pass.) and 
‘Tahavrevw (act. intr.) as ‘to sway to and 
fro.” The Schol., explaining by diavec- 
els (z.e. ‘with a rude shock,’ which is 
substantially right) quotes Anacreon 78 
[év] pedaugidAd\w dddve xdwpa 7 édralg 
tavrahifer (where the subject was perh. 
a god, or the wind). 

135 ff. mupddpos, ‘torch in hand’: 
so of Prometheus (O. C. 55, where see n.) 
and Artemis (O. 7: 207). Aesch. 7%. 433 
préyer Gé Naps Oud yYepov amopEvy* | 
xpvoots 6 gwrel ypdupacw, mphow 
7 6\tv.—Bakxevov: so oft. Eur. as H. 7. 
898 Avoca Baxxevoe: but this is the only 
place where Soph. connects evz/ frenzy 
with the name of a god whom this same 
Ode invokes (154). —fvtats...dvépov. 
Capaneus, breathing fury and slaughter, 
is likened to adeadly tempest. For fuzad, 
‘blasts,’ cp. 929 and O. C. 1248 n. So 
Aesch. 7h. 63 amply xaravyicat mods | 
“Apews. 

138 &. cixe 8 GAAa ta pév, ‘but 


those things indeed’ (the threats of Capa- 
neus) ‘went otherwise’ (than he had ex- 
pected): @AAa 8’ ém’ WAdots uéyas “Apns 
érevwua, ‘while to others great Ares 
assigned various dooms,’ etc. The poet 
has described how Zezs smote the most 
formidable foe. As to the other Argive 
chiefs, he briefly adds that Aves struck 
them down by various deaths: 7.¢. 
they perished, not by a stroke from 
heaven, but in the course of battle. 
In L’s reading, elxe 8’ dAdo td piv 
dddat ta 8’ éx’ ddXots, one cause of cor- 
ruption has evidently been a confusion 
between alternative modes of expressing 
‘some’ and ‘other,’ viz. (1) by doubled 
GAdos, (2) by Ta wév, 7a O€ It is in 
favour of our reading (Erfurdt’s) that it 
helps to account for this, since it supposes 
that ta pév was answered by dAdo 8é. 
Cp. O. C. 1671 od 7d pév, GAXO 5 yw: 
Zl. 6. 147 74 ev 7 dvewos xauddrs xéet, 
GdrXa 5é & Udy | THAcObwoa ier. It is 
immaterial that, here, td pév means, not, 
‘some things,’ but, ‘those things’; since 
the latter is its first sense also where 
we render it by ‘some.’ Further, with 
regard to &AAq, remark that this form of 
adverb is used elsewhere also in ref. to 
the course ordained by gods or fate: 
O. C. 1443 Tadra & ev rw Saluovs, | Kal 
THOE Piva xarépa: Aesch. P. V. 511 
ov Tatra TavTy popd mw Teeogpédpos | 
Kpavat mémpwrat. For other proposed 
readings, see Appendix. — érevdpa: 
Aesch. Zum. 310 \dxn Ta Kar’ avOpwmovs 
| &s érwwud ordos dud, apportions.— 
oruperifoy (cridedéds, ‘firm,’ sTupw, to 
compress), ‘striking heavily’: Z/, 1. 581 
éé bdwy orupeNifan 


and 
strophe- 


36 ZOOKAEOYE 


7 defvdcerpos. 


over. y. Ema. hoxayot 


140 


dp ep émta TUAGLS 


taxOerres tou mpos toous €\urov 
Zyvi TpoTrain TayxahKa zen, 
anv Tow oTvyepow, a) TAT pos €v0S 


PNTpoOS TE [LLas puvte Kal aurow 


145 


Ouxparets hoyxas oro avt’ EXETOV 
Kowov Oavatov pépos appa. 


dvr. B. adda yap a peyahdvupos 7Oe Nika 


emendations, see Appendix. 


140 In L the first o of def0ce:poo has been altered 
from x either by the first hand itself or by the first corrector. 


The latter has written 


in the right-hand margin, 6 yewvatos* ol yap loxupol tra els Thy Sektav ceipay SevyvuvTat 


SeEvdcoerpos, ‘right-hand trace-horse,’ 
here means a vigorous ally, who does 
more than his own share of the work. 
Ares has brought the Theban chariot vic- 
toriously through the crisis of the race 
against its Argive rival. In the four- 
horse chariot-race the four horses were 
harnessed abreast: the two in the middle 
were under the yoke ({vy101), being called 
6 wéoos Se&ds and 6 wéoos dpicrepds (schol. 
Ar. Mub. 122): the two outside horses 
drew in traces (cetpato.), The chariot 
went down the right-hand side of the 
course, turned sharply from right to left 
at the distance-post (kaumrjp, yvvooa), and 
came back down the left side. Hence, 
at the turning-point, the right-hand trace- 
horse had most work to do; and the best 
horse was put in that place. Cp. £7. 
721 (at the turning-post) deédy 7’ dvels | 
cetpatov tmmov elpye Tov mpookeluevoy. 
Xen. Symp. 4.6 dpyarnharoivra det éyyis 
bev ris oTnys Kduyat, quoting from Z/. 
23. 336 the precept rdv dekidy troy | 
Kévoat dmoxAjnoavT’, eléal ré ol fvla xepolv. 
Cp. Aesch. Ag. 842 fevxdels Eroumos tv 
éwol ceipapspos. (said by Agam. of Odys- 
seus): and cp. 26. 1640. —The old v. / 
SeEvdxetpos, explained by the schol. -yev- 
vatos kal mapadéévos, is read by Musgrave, 
Hartung, and A. Pallis. Haroune ren- 
ders it ‘der Starke,’ —understanding it as 
‘the strong and deft striker.’ Neither 
deEtbyeupos nor deswxerp seems to occur, 
though dpisrepdxecp (left-handed) is found 
in late Greek. 

141 ff. émrd Aoxayol. In O. C. 1313 
ff. the list agrees with that of Aesch, ,— 


Amphiaraus, Tydeus, Eteoclus, Hippo- 
medon, Capaneus, Parthenopaeus, Poly- 
neices. (Adrastus, who escaped, is not 
counted as one of the seven.) Capaneus, 
though not slain by human hand, is in- 
cluded, since he was vanquished. Am- 
phiaraus, according to the legend which 
Soph. recognises in £7. 837, was swallow- 
ed up by the earth, but seems here to be 
reckoned among those who fell in fight 
(cp. n. on O. C. 1313). —Ieor pds twos, 
instead of saying simply mpds érrd,—a 
common idiom: Eur. P%. 750 tcous toowe 
mwodeutovow avrTidels: Her. 1. 2 toa mpds 
toa: 9. 48 toot pos toous: Plat. Lege. 774C 
toa avriiowr. 

Zyvi tpotalw, to Zeus who makes a 
TpoT), or rout, of enemies. Eur. él. 
671 @o Zed Tape kal tpotat’ éxdpav 
guav. So he is invoked after a vic- 
tory, Her. 867. (In Zr. 303 & Zed 


Tpomate is usu. taken as=dzorpomae, 
‘averting.’) In his relation to war, Zeus 


was worshipped also as ’Ay7Twp (esp- at 
Sparta), “Apecos (at Olympia, etc.), Erpa- 
Ttos, Xpuodwp (in Caria), Zryovos or ’Emi- 
oraowos (the Roman stator, stayer of 
flight). —TayXaAKo, Té&\y, ‘tributes of 
panoplies,’ as Fé r. 238 Heracles dedicates 
Bwpovds tédn 7’ Eyxapra Kyvalw Art, ze. 
‘dues of fruits, —alluding to the réuevos 
of which the produce was given to the 
god (zd. 754)- Not, (1) “complete suits 
of armour’: nor (2) OmNiTtKa TayuaTa, 
‘troops of warriors,’ as Eustath. took it 
(p. 686. 16), led perh. by Aesch. Pers. 
47 Slppuyud re Kat rplppyua réXy.—It was 
the ordinary practice to set up a Tpo- 
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a mighty helper at our need. 


For seven captains at seven gates, matched against seven, 3rd ana- 
left the tribute of their panoplies to Zeus who turns the battle ; Pestic 
save those two of cruel fate, who, born of one sire and one »**™ 
mother, set against each other their twain conquering spears, 
and are sharers in a common death. 


But since Victory of glorious name hath come to us, ond 


anti- 


Tod apuaros. Another schol., in the left-hand marg., has degoxecpos in its lemma, and eS 


explains both readings. 


The later Mss. have deéidcecpos. 


Blaydes conject. de&oyuios. 


maov (old Att. rporatov) after a victory, 
on the spot where it had been won, or, 
in the case of a sea-fight, on the nearest 
land (Thue. 2. 92). Such a trophy ordi- 
narily consisted of shields, helmets, and 
weapons, conspicuously displayed on 
wooden supports, and dedicated, with an 
inscription, to a deity. Cp. Eur. P2. 1473 
(of the Thebans after the victory) of pev 
Avés Tpotratov toracay Bpéras (2.c.a wooden 
image of Zevds Tporaios), | of 5 domidas 
gu\@rTes “Apyelwy vexp@v | okvAedpar’ 
claw Terxéwy éréurouev. Part of the 
armour would be affixed to the walls of 
Theban temples (cp. Aesch. 4g. 577, Zh. 
276). 

es ff. mArv T. orvyepoty, ‘wretched’ 
(as Ph. 166): not, ‘hateful,’ nor, ‘filled 
with hate.? Of the seven Argive leaders, 
Polyneices was the only one who could 
not properly be said to have been van- 
quished, since he was not more vanquish- 
ed than victorious. But, in excepting 
him, the poet associates him with the 
brother who was his victim as well as 
his conqueror. Thus ém7d...édurov..., 
ah Tov orvyepot, is a lax way of saying, 
\‘defeat befell each of the seven Argive 
‘leaders, except 7 the case of the two 
|brothers,—in which an Argive leader 
and a Theban leader slew each other.— 
‘marpés, etc., gen. of origin (38).—Kad’ 
avrotv=kar’ dddjdow. Cp. Dem. or. 40 
§ 29 wy dv év abrots StevexOGor yur Kal 
avip. Plat. Prot. 347 D Néyovrds Te Kal 
dxovovras év pépe éavtov.—dikpareis 
Aoyxas, two spears, each of which was 
victorious over the wielder of the other. 
So Az. 251 dixparet’s Arpe?dar, two Atrei- 
dae, each of whom is a king. That is, 
dixparets is equiv. to two distinct epithets 
(Svo and «parodoa): cp. O. C, 1055 Ot- 


orddous...ddehpads, two journeying sisters : 
26. 17 muxvomrepo.=many, and feathered 
(n.): see O. 7. 846 n.—oryoayrte, having 
set in position, J/evelled, against each 
other. The Homeric 6épu was chiefly a 
missile ; here the Adyx7 is used for thrust- 
ing. 

148 f. dAdd ydp, like add’ od ydp 
(O.C. 988 n.), can be used with or with- 
out an ellipse. Here there is no ellipse, 
since éré\@wpev follows (153), and yep, 
introducing the reason given by 7\@e, = 
‘since. Below, 155, there is an ellipse, 
—‘But (let us cease), for Creon comes’; 
where ydp might be rendered ‘ zzdeed.’ 
—peyadovupos: schol. 4 mweyddyy mepi- 
mowovtoa défav: the personified Niké is 
‘of great name,’ because victory is glo- 
rious.—ToAvappatw implies warlike re- 
nown, as well as wealth and splendour 
(cp. 845). Already in /7 4. 391 the 
Cadmeans are ‘urgers of horses’ (xé- 
ropes immwv): so Scut. Herc. 24 Bowwrol 
m\ngummot: Pindar O/. 6. 85 has m\dgcr- 
mov...OnBav, Lsthim. 7. 20 pthapudrov 
moos (as elsewhere xpvodpuatos, evdp- 
paros). Critias, speaking of the inven- 
tions for which various cities were famous, 
says (fr. 1. 10) O78n & apuarsevtra dlppov 
guvernéaro mporn.—avtixapetoa, with \ 
gladness responsive to that of Thebé. | 
The goddess Niké has come to meet the } 
victors, and their joy is reflected in her |, 
radiant smile. (We can imagine her | 
descending towards them from the sky, 
like the winged Niké of Paeonius found 
at Olympia.) The doubts which have 
been felt as to dvtixapetoa disappear if it 
is observed that yapetoa here refers to 
the outward manifestation of joy, not 
merely to the feeling in the mind. Thus 
drt expresses the answer of smile to 


M\ 


‘is not excluded by é7é\wuer. 
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a dad FEO a , 
2 TO TohvapphaTta QaVTLKAapeLaa 78a, 


3 €K pev Oy Toho 


150 


la lal 4 
4 7tav viv Oéc0ar ANopoovvar, 


5 Oeav S€ vaovs Xopots 


6 mavvuylous mdvtas éréOapev, 6 OnBas & édehiyOov 


7 Bakywos apo. 


GAN ode yap 57 Baoteds yopas, 


Kpéav 6 Mevorxéds, Fo - vedypos 
veapato. Year emt cvvruyias 
Xopel, tia dy pnTW epécoor, 


y 4 Lf 4 
OTL ovyK\ytov THVOE VEPOVT@V 


mpovleto héoxny, 


149 drixapetca] M. Schmidt conject. dor. davetoa, which Nauck adopts. 
151 6é00eL. Thesecond ¢€ has been made either from w (as Diibner 


dpre xapetoa. 


160 


Blaydes, 


thinks), or from ai (as Campbell). Almost all the later Mss. (including A) have éc0e: 


but one (V) has 0éc@a:, with e written above. 
xph viv 0éc0at.—\ynopoovyvyv L, -av Brunck. 


smile, as in dvtiAdurw of light to light, or 
in dvripbéyyouar of sound to sound. 

do not take dvrf here to mean merely 
‘over against,’ as when Pind. O/. 3. 1 
says 767 yap atr@... | ...d6p0a\udv avré- 
preke Miva, the (mid-month) moon show- 
ed the light of her eye over against him. 
—Not (1) icov airy xapetoa (schol.), ze. 
merely, ‘ rejoicing as Thebes does,’ which 
extenuates avTixapetoa into cvyxapetoa. 
Nor (2) dvrl rv Kax@v yapeioa, 2.2. re- 
joicing in requital of past troubles. 

150 ff ék...Tok{uov toy viv, ‘after 
the recent wars.’ For é«, cp. 2A. 27 
€k mood oddov | etdovr’, sleeping, after 
long tossing on the sea. For vdv refer- 
ring to the recent past (=‘just now’), cp. 
Dem. or. 18 § 13 Aka vOv erpay@der Kat 
Gue&jer: Xen. An. 7. 1. 26 dvauvnobévras 
Ta viv non yeyernuéva (7.ec. the events of 
the Peloponnesian war, which had ended 
four years before).—Oéo@ar (L), as infin. 


_ for imperative (O. C. 481 n.), has a cer- 


tain solemnity which seems to make it 
better here than 9éo@e, though the latter 
The last 


‘syll. of @éc0ae answers to the second of 


éxOiorwy in 137; each is an ‘irrational’ 
syllable (— for~): see Metr. Anal.—@eav, 
monosyll. by synizesis (O. C. 964 n.).— 
tmavvuxtlois, since a mavyvxis was esp. 
grateful to the city’s tutelar god Dionysus 
(1147), whose rites are vUxtwp Tad moda 


Hense conject. ras viv 0éc@w: Nauck, 
153 ravvixoo L: ravvuxlos r.— 


(Eur. Bacch. 486).—6 OfBas (gen. sing.) 
€eAly Bwv, = rhy OA8ys xOdva éXerlfwr, 
shaking the ground of Thebes (with his 
dances): for the objective gen., cp. O. C. 
333 Ndywr ad’rdyyedos.—Bakytos = Bax- 
xos, as Eur. Bacch. 225 thy & “A@podirny 
mpbo8’ dyew Tod Baxxlov, and oft.—dpxor 
sc. THs Xopelas (schol.). Cp. 1146. 

155 ff dAdd...ydp: see on r48.— 
Kpéwyv, monosyll. by synizesis, as m\éwy 
Od. ¥. 1833 in Aesch. Ag. 1493 éxmvéwr 
is a spondee. Cp. O. C. 1073 “Péas, a 
monosyll.— Mevorkéws, = ~--, as O. C. 
1003 Onoéws (—-), and so oft.—veoxpes 
veapator. Neither adj. is suspicious; 
mew events have made a mew ruler; and 
the doubled adj. is quite in the poet’s. 
manner. Cp, 1266 véos véw dv ndpw: AZ. 
735 véas | Bovias véorw éyxaratevéas 
tpomos: O. C. 475 olds...veapas veordxw 
MANAG: 26. 1259 yépwv yéporTe ovyKare- 
Kyxev mlvos: Tr. 613 Kaw@ Kawdy év 
memMuart, etc. Though veapds usu.= 
‘young,’ it occurs also in the sense of 
‘novel,’ as in Pindar’s veapa éfeupeiv (iV. 
8. 20). Three views of the metre have 
been taken. (1) That v. 156 should be 
enlarged to a dimeter by supplying one 
anapaest or its equivalent. (2) That v. 156 
should be reduced to a monometer by 
omitting veoyuds or Mevorxéws. (3) That 
both v. 156 and y. 160 should be made 
dimeters by supplying three anapaests or 
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with joy responsive to the joy of Thebé whose chariots are many, 
let us enjoy forgetfulness after the late wars, and visit all the 
temples of the gods with night-long dance and song; and may 
Bacchus be our leader, whose dancing shakes the land of Thebé. 


But lo, the king of the land comes yonder, Creon, son of 
Menoeceus, our new ruler by the new fortunes that the gods 
have given; what counsel is he pondering, that he hath pro- 

posed this special conference of elders, 


édeXlfov L, with yp- €\eAlxOwy written above by S: éXeNxGwv r. The Aldine has 
é\ehifwy, which Heath, Vauvilliers, and Brunck preferred: but nearly all later edd. 


read cAeNlx Our. 
154 Baxyetos MSS.: Baxxios Bothe. 
patio. Pedy ért cuvtvxlais | MSS. 


their equivalents. See Appendix. I 
prefer the first of these views. An 
anapaest or spondee, meaning ‘ruler,’ 
has probably dropped out before veoxpéds. 
Seyffert’s kpetwy is at first sight attractive, 
as accounting for its own disappearance ; 
but, since it is the same word as Kpéwv— 
which had an epic form Kpelwy, as con- 
versely Pind. and Aesch. use xpéwy—this 
would be rather a feeble pun than a 
strong tapixnows. Either dpxev or tayds 
is possible.—9ev...cvvtuxtats, fortunes 
sent by the gods,—the possessive gen. de- 
noting the authors, just as it can denote the 
parents: cp. P2. 1116 rérpos...dacudvevs 
Eur. Aeol. fr. 37 Tas 6€ Sacudvev roxas | 
boris éper Kadduor’, dvhp ovTos copés. 
(In O. 7. 34 Satudvwv cuvaddayais is dif- 
ferent.) éml ouvrvxlais means that the 
fortunes are the conditions which have 
made Creon king: this éml with dat. of 
attendant circumstance sometimes=our 
‘in,’ as O. C. 1268 éx’ épyous aor (n.), 
sometimes ‘for,’ as Ar. Zg. 406 wiv’ émt 
cuudopats (2.2. to celebrate them), cp. 
El. 1230: here we could say, ‘zsder the 
new dispensations of the gods.’ (Distin- 
guish 88 éml. yuxpote. as =‘ for’ in the 
sense ‘ with a view to.’) 

158 ff. phrw épéoowv, consilinm 
animo volutans, ‘turning it over’ busily 
in the mind. ‘épécceu, to ply the oar, is fig. 
said of putting a thing in lively motion, 
vas Eur. 7. A. 139 épécowy oov dda. 
Then also of activity in speech, as Az. 
251 épéocovow amends, ‘they ply threats’ 
(utter them repeatedly and loudly): or, 
as here, in thought. Cp. 231.—(/Vod, 
“speeding his counsel hitherward,’ z.e. 
coming to disclose it: ‘ advolvens, 7.e. 


Musgrave conject. éAeAx Gels (as=‘invoked with cries’). 


156 f£. kpéwy 6 pevoixéws veoxos | vea- 


159 épécowy] éNoocwy Johnson. 


patefacturus,’ Ellendt.)—ovykAnrtov, spe- 
cially convoked ;—implying that there 
were other and regularly appointed sea- 
sons at which the king met the yépovres 
in council. At Athens four meetings 
of the éxkx\ynola were regularly held in 
each mpuravela (a period of 35 or 36 
days): these were kuplac (though the 
term may once have been restricted to 
the frst of them), or véucwor, An extra- 
ordinary meeting was ovykKAnros or KaTa- 
k\ytos. Pollux 8. 116 otyKAnTOS éK- 
K\nolta qv ékalpyns érolow elfovos 
xpelas émihaBovons* éxadelro 5é Kal Kara- 
KAynola, Ore kal Tods Ex TwY dypay KaTEKd- 
Novy (down to the dorv). Arist. Pol. 3. 
I. 10 évlais yap ovK ore SHmos, ovS’ Exky- 
clay vouifovow aA cuykKAHTousS: ‘in 
some States there is no popular body, 
and they have no regular assembly, but 
only meetings on sfectal occasions. oby- 
kAnros is one of those words which, 
though a technical term at Athens, 
could still be used by Attic poets without 
any prosaic local allusion being felt,— 
just as they used mptrams, émirarns, 
apxuv, Wipirua, etc.—mpovGero is ano- 
ther example. The presidents of the} 
ecclesia were said yywpuas mpodetvar 
when they invited a discussion. Thuc. 6. } 
14 @ mpbrav...yvouas mporlber avis 
*A@nvatos, ‘lay the question again before 
the assembly.’ Jd. 3. 42 rods mpodévras 
tiv Siayvounv. Cp. Xen. Mem. 4. 2.3 
Ths modews Nbyou mepl Tivos mporielons. 
Lucian AZenipp. 19 has mpovdecay ot 
mputdvers €xk\ynolav, ‘gave notice of’: 
but for this the usual phrase was that of 
Aeschin. or. 2 § 60 mpoypawas Tovs mpu- 
raves éxkAnolas dvo. Here, Aé€oxyv is 
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~A U4 - A 
KOW@ KnpvypaTL TEprbas ; 


KPEQON. 


> A AN 
avopes, Ta pev 61) Todos acgahas eot 
an a 
TOG cdr celcavrTes WpIwoav Tad: 
lal La) - 
das 8 éya mopmotow ek mavtov diya 


Gs j \ \ oh 
éateu ixéoOar, TovTo’ wey Ta Aatov 


> 4 JEN , 
aéBovras eidas ev Opdvev det Kparn, 
eater) S ¢ Pd 3Q7 4 / 
qouT avbus, nvix’ Oidimovs wpHov modu, 
Kamel Su@deT’, apd Tovs KElvov ETL 
ven) 2 
Tatoas pevovtas eumédois Ppov7jpmacw. 


162 odewo L (it was never moAeoc): méddeos Fr. 


167 Totr’] efr’ Reisig. 


Wecklein suspects the loss of a verse after 167, such as rov’t@ BeBalous dvras 


not the meeting, but the discussion 
| which is to take place there: thus the 
|poet’s phrase, true to Attic usage, cor- 
responds with yvamuas mpodetvar rather 
ee with éxxAnolav mpofetvat. Herod. 
juses Aéoxyn of a public discussion (9. 
7x): cp. O. C. 167. The-midd. mpod- 
\Gero suggests Creon’s personal interest 
in the question : the active would denote 
the mere act (see on 8 @etvar). Cp. 1249. 
mportGec@ar more oft. denotes what one 
proposes Zo oneself.—kowe k. Tépabas, lit. 
having sent (notice of the meeting) by 
means of a summons addressed to each of 
us. The kypvyua is the mandate which 
knpukes carried to each of the fifteen 
_ elders,—not, of course, a public proclama- 
‘tion: cp. 164. For the absolute réurrw, 
cp. Thuc. 5.43 méuer edOvs és” Apyos ldia: 
and so oft. (Not, ‘having sent for us,’ 
feeramreuWawevos: cp. on 19.) 

162—331 First érewddiorv, Creon, 
the new king, enters from the central 
door of the palace. Recognising the 
loyalty which the elders had shown to 
his predecessors, he expresses his own 
conception of the duty which a king owes 
tothe State. He then announces the edict 
which, in accordance with that concep- 
tion, he has published concerning the 
two brothers. The Chorus submissively 
acknowledge his right to do so, but ex- 
press no approval. A guard now ar- 
rives (223), and announces that the king’s 
edict has already been violated by an un- 
known hand, which has strewn dust upon 
the corpse of Polyneices. Creon dis- 


misses him with threats of a dreadful 
death for him and for his fellows, if they 
fail to discover and produce the offender. 

162—210 There is a general drama- 
tic analogy between this speech and that 
of Oedipus in O. 7. 216—275. In each 
case a Theban king addresses Theban 
elders, announcing astern decree, adopted 
in reliance on his own wisdom, and pro- 
mulgated with haughty consciousness of 
power ; the elders receive the decree with 
a submissive deference under which we 
can perceive traces of misgiving; and as 
the drama proceeds, the elders become 
spectators of calamities occasioned by the 
decree, while its author turns to them for 
comfort. 

162 ff. tad piv 81 wWédcos. . tuds 8’. 
The perils of the war are now over; 
the affairs of civil government claim 
my next care; and I have therefore 


sent for you, the nearest supporters of 


my throne.—doXeos occurs only here / 


in Soph., but twice in the trimeters of’ 


Aesch. (7%. 218, Suppl. 344), and thrice 
in those of Eur. (On 897, Zl. 412, lon 
595) Eur. has also in trimeters d@eos 
(Bacch. 1027, 1331, Suppl. 703), and xé- 
veos (Cycl. 641). In Comedy we find 
UBpeos (Ar. Zh. 465, Plut. 1044), and 
guoeos (Vesp. 1282, 1458). Such forms, 
which metrical convenience recommended 
to Attic poets, must not be confounded 
with the Ionic genitives in vc, such as 76- 
wos. The gen. wédeus, contracted from 
moAgos, is used by Theogn. 776 etc.— 
TOAAD cdr celoavtes. Cp. O. Z. 22. 
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summoned by his general mandate? 


Enter CREON, from the central doors of the palace, in the garb 
of king; with two attendants. 


Cr. Sirs, the vessel of our State, after being tossed on wild 
waves, hath once more been safely steadied by the gods: 
and ye, out of all the folk, have been called apart by my 
summons, because I knew, first of all, how true and constant 
was your reverence for the royal power of Laius; how, again, 
when Oedipus was ruler of our land, and when he had 
perished, your steadfast loyalty still upheld their children. 


ad mapactaras (Ars Soph. em. 40). 


169 éumédois] éumédous Reiske. 


The image of the State as a ship dates in 
Greek literature from Alcaeus (whom 
Horace copied, Carm. 1. 14), fr. 18. 
The ship of Alcaeus is labouring in the 
trough of a wild sea,—water is com- 
ing in,—the sail is torn,—the anchor 
will not hold: vai qopieOa ody pe- 
Aaiva | xeluwye pmoxdedvTes weyddw wada, 
x.7.X. It is only through Heracleides 
Alleg. Homer. 5 that we know the mean- 
ing of Alcaeus to have been figurative 
and political. Aesch. often uses the 
image (7%. 2, 62, 208 etc.). Creon re- 
turns to it at 189. It is peculiarly well 
suited to his point,—the unity of the 
public interest dp8ecay, made upright, 
‘righted’: but below 167, wp#ov=was 
keeping strazght: cp. on §3. 

164 f. é« mdvtwv, (chosen) out of 
all, 8(xa adv. (with ixéoGa:) apart from 
them: cp. 656 médews.. éx maons poyny, 
1137 Tay ék wacdy tyugs: El. 1351 bv 
mor €k To\NGy eye | udvov mporndpoy me- 
atév. In other places, where dlxa is 
prep. with gen., we find it similarly con- 
nected with another expression of like 
purport, as 47, 749 éx...kdKNov | .. pe 
raoras olos ’Arpedav dixa.—toran ixé- 
oar: lit., by means of messengers I 
caused you to set forth, so that you should 
come (epexeg. inf.): Ph. 60 of o? év Ne- 
rais orethayres @& olkwy podev. But 
oré\NecOa (midd.) ‘to summon /o one- 
self? (O. T. 434): cp. n. O. 7. 860.— 
rovTo pév, answered by 7of7’ aifis: see 
61 n.—oéBovtas, like pévovras (169), 
part. of the imperf., =d71 éo€Bere : SO 1192? 
O. T. 835 Tod mapéyros (n.): and cp. on 
O. C. 1565 f.—8pbvev.. Kpdtn, powers 
belonging to the throne: cp. 60, 173. 


167 ff. vik OlSlrous «.7.X. The 
only obscurity arises from the use of 
the plur. kelvev in 168. Kelywv raidas 
ought to mean, ‘the descendants of | 
Laius and Oedipus,’ viz. Eteocles and 
Polyneices. But, as the sentence stands, 
it must mean, ‘the offspring of Laius and | 
of Oedipus respectzvely’; viz. Oedipus, the | 
son of Laius; Eteocles and Polyneices, | 
the sons of Oedipus. The relative clause, | 
avi’... dp8ov mdAvv, induced the poet to 
add immediately the other relative clause 
to which the same person is subject, viz. 
érrel StdAero, instead of inserting, after 
@phov médwv, words expressing their loy- 
alty to Oedipus. We might, indeed, sup- 
pose that, after Wp@ov mé\w, we were in- 
tended to supply mentally, kal r& éxelvov 
Opbyvav xpdrn oéBovras. But against this 
is the fact that, after rotro pév.. todr’ 
avOis,—‘in the first place’. . ‘in the 
second place,—kal (in xdzet) would 
scarcely have been thus used to introduce 
a distinct third clause. Evidently kal 
links jwika wpOov to émel didero.—éeurré- 
Sots povrjpacty, with steadfast senti-. 
ments (of loyalty), modal dat., as oft. | 
mpobuula, edvoia, ppovijuare (Thuc. 2. 62), 
etc. Hartung, whom some recent edi- 
tors follow, adopts épréSovs on the 
strange ground that Soph. must other- 
wise have written éuuévovras. But pe- 
vovtas dudl rovs Kelywy maidas=‘remain- 
ing around them,’ and the modal dat. is 
added no less legitimately than the causal 
dat. in Eur, Her. jor dedi uévew, ‘to 
remain through cowardice.’ Soph. could 
have said éumddovs ppovjuacw, as he has 
said awTpbas | dpyats éumedos (Az. 639): 
but éyméSous is better here, both (a) be- 
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oT ovv EKELVOL TOs OuTdijs potpas pilav 170 
Kal? TpEpav | @hovTo TaloavTes mie KQL 


mhyyerres avToxerpl ovv pido part, 
eyo. KpaTn on TAaVTa Kat Opdvous exo 


yevous KAT. dy Xuorreva TOV O\@AOTOV. 


cpr} avov d€ mavTos av8pos éxpabewv 


puxay TE Kal ppovnpa Kal ywouny, mpi av 


apxais Te Kal VO LoLUTW evTpt nS. 


pavy. 


épot yap dors Tara evOvvev TOW 
BY TOV aptaotav QMTETAL Bovdevparav, 


171 malcavres] In L the letters auc are small and cramped, having been substituted 


by the first corrector (S) for two erased letters. 


I suppose that the first hand 


cause a series of accusatives has pre- 
ceded, and (4) because, as mévovras has 
already marked their constancy, we now 
want an epithet for their ¢povjuara. 

170 ff. dre causal, O. 7. 918 n.—mpds 
Sumdis p.: cp. 14n.: for mpos, 51 Ne: for 
Sumdys . - plow, 13 0.—tratoavtes . . wan: 
yéevTes. In Attic prose the verb ‘to strike’ 
usu. had as pres. tUmtw (or qalw), fut. 
tumThow (or mardéw), aor. émdraca, aor. 
pass. éwAnynv. The aor. of malw is 
mainly a poetical word, used in tragedy, 
more rarely in comedy, and by Xen. In 
Attic prose @érawa is usu. the aor. of 
maigw. Meineke proposed weaves here, 
but that aor. (except in comp. with a 
prep.) is almost unknown to classical 
Aitic. mata Oévres, again, though that aor. 
pass. occurs twice in 1 Aesch. . 1s very rare. 
—adToxetpr. -piaopar, the stain of a 
kinsman’s murder (see on 52, and cp. 
1176): cp. Aesch. Zh. 849 KaKd | avro- 
Piva. ovv, as 1265 véw Edy Jasons ONES 
1663, adv vooos; Pind. O. 2. 42 adv ad- 
Aadogovig. 

173f. éyd..8y, I now: where 54 
nearly=76y, O. ZT. 9g68n. Aesch. Lun. 
3 (after Gaia came Themis) HOH 7d ba 
Tpos Sevtépa 745’ Efero | Havretov, -—kpdrn: 
cp. 166.—yévous Kat’ dyxicreta Tav 
6A., by nearness of kinship to the dead, 
yevous ayxioreta forming ene notion, on 

| which the genit. rv 6d. depends, as on 
words meaning ‘near.’ The neut. plur. 
dyxoreta (only here) would most proper- 
ly mean ‘rights’ or ‘privileges’ of such 
|nearness (cp. dpirreia, mpwrela, etc.), 
| but seems here to be merely a poetical 
{equiv. for the abstract dyxiorela. In 
Attic law dyxiocrela was any degree of 


relationship on which a claim to an in-jj 
heritance could be founded in the absence! 
of a will otherwise disposing of it. To 
claim an inheritance under a will was du- 
giurByrey kata Siadijxnv: to claim on 
the ground of relationship, dudioSy- 
Tew Kat’ ayxicrelav. ouyyévera, consan- 
guinity, might, or might not, constitute 
ayxiorela: e.g. Isaeus says of the re- 
lationship of mother to son that it is cvy- 
yevéorarov pev TH pice mdvTw, év 
6é rats ayxiorelacs duoroyoupevs ovK 
éorw (or. Ir § 17), since a mother could 
not inherit from her son. (See Selections 
from the Attic Orators, pp. 331, 344) 
Creon succeeds as the nearest male rela- 
tive. Aesch., Soph., and Eur. ignore 
the Boeotian legend which gave a son, 
Laodamas, to Eteocles (Her. 5. 61), and 
a son, Thersander, to Polyneices (id. 4. 
147, etc.). The sisters represent the éo- 
xdrn plga (599). 

175 dyuryxavov S€. ‘You were loyal 
to the kings whose successor Iam. Now 
(8é) a man cannot be really known until 
he has been tried in office. (I do not, 
therefore, ask you to pledge your loyalty 
to me until I have been so tested.) I 
will, however, tell you the principles 
which I intend to observe.’ Thus 8€ 
merely marks the transition to a new 
topic. It is not directly adversative, 
as if he meant: ‘You. were loyal to 
my predecessors, dz¢t Tr do not yet ask 
you to be loyal to me.’ On that view, 
however, the general connection of 
thoughts would remain the same. 

Demosthenes, in his speech on the 
Embassy (343 B.C.), quotes this passage 
(vv. 175—190) as illustrating maxims 
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_ Since, then, his sons have fallen in one day by a twofold doom, 
—each smitten by the other, each stained with a brother’s blood, 
—TI now possess the throne and all its powers, by nearness of 


— 


kinship to the dead. 


No man can be fully known, in soul and spirit and mind, un- 


til he hath been seen versed in rule and law-giving. 


For if any, 


being supreme guide of the State, cleaves not to the best counsels, 


had by a mere oversight written rqcayres (reloavres). The erasure of the original 


@ was necessary in order to make room for au 


178 wdaoay] Nauck con- 


which Aeschines had violated, though, 
accustomed as he had been to play 
tritagonists’ parts, he ought to have 
known them by heart (or. 19 § 247). 
176 Woxyyv, ‘soul,’ the man’s moral 
nature generally: @pdévnpa, the ‘spirit’ 
of his dealing in public affairs, ac- 
cording as his aims are lofty or mean, 
his policy bold or timid (cp. 207 rocévd’ 
éuov ppdvnua): yvepnv, the intellec- 
tual aspect of the man, his ability and 
judgment. In Her. 5. 124 Wuxi ovK 
dkpos, 3. 14 Overeparo av’rod ris Wuy7s, 
the word=‘ fortitude.’ But the usage of 
Soph. favours the more general sense here: 
cp. 227, 929, Az. 1361 oxAnpdv...puxjy, 
Ll. 219 oG& SvoOdum rikrovo’ ale | Yuxd 
moNé€uous. Plato has the phrase ris Wuxijs 
tiv yvreunv for ‘the intellect’ (Legg. 

72 8B). 

197 apxats, duties of administration. 
It might be explained as a generic plur. 
of dpx%, in the sense of ‘sovereignties,’ 
as Isocr. or. 3 § 15 al wovapxia, § 16 Tas 
Tupavyldas, etc.: but it seems truer to say 
that the Athenian poet was thinking of 
public offices or magistracies. vdéporriy 
has a general sense: the king is concerned 
with véuoe both as vowoptAaé and as vo- 
pobérns: but, as the context suggests, it is 
of law-giving that Creon is more par- 
ticularly thinking. Tournier has sug- 
gested dpxq Te Kal Opdvoiw, but we must 
recollect how largely the language of 
Attic tragedy is tinged with democratic 
associations.—évrptBys, exercitatus: Plat. 
Legg. 7698 évtpiBys ye ovdauas yéyova 
Th Toatry Téxvn. avy ‘be found,’ 
without wy, as Pind. P. 5. 107 rédavral 
@ dpuatnddras copés: Thuc. 1. 8 Kapes 
épdvnoav (were found to be). Not: ‘be 
revealed, by being conversant.’ Cp. 
Arist. £th. WV. 5. 3 moddol yap év pév 
rots olkelors TH apeTn SUvavTat xXpijo- 
Oat, ev 6€ Tots pds ETEpov ddvvarod- 


ow. Kal 6a Toiro eb Soke? éxew 17d Tov 
Biavros, ore dpxy dvdpa delfer* mpds 
€repov yap Kal év xowwvia 7dn 6 dpxwr. 
Besides Bias of Priene, others of the 
érta copioral,—as Chilon, Pittacus, So- 
lon,—had this saying ascribed to them. 
Plut. Szd/. 30 (Sulla) elkérws mpocerpivaro 
Tals weyddats eovaiats diaBorhy wsTa HO 
méverv otk éwoats él Tay ef apxis 
tpémwy (as not allowing characters to 
be constant under the influence of habits 
formed in office), GAN’ €uadykra Kal yadva 
kal dardv@pwra moovcas. Shaksp. ¥ze/. 
Caes. ii. 1. 12 He would be crown’d:— 
How that might change his nature, there's 
the question....The abuse of greatness 13, 
when it disjoins | Remorse from power. 
178 ff. gsol ydp. A ground for the 
preceding statement is introduced by yap, 
though the compression of the thought 
slightly obscures the connection. ‘A man 
cannot be known until he has been tested 
in power. Jor (yap) a man in power 
may easily be deterred, by fear of unpo- 
pularity, from pursuing the counsels best 
for the State: and if he is so deterred, 
Z think him worthless.’ macav...rodw, 
the whole city, as 656 médews... éx 
méons, 776 maoa...rédds, At. 851 ev 
mdon mode (in the hearing of all the 
city). In prose the art. would have 
been added (cp. Thuc. 7. 29 rH médee 
mdoyn, 4. 87 gvurdon TH ode, 2. 65 7) 
tipraca mods); but its omission in 
poetry being so common, it is strange 
that waécav should have been suspected 
here.—pa}...drrerat, not ov, since the 
relative clause is general (‘sach an one as 
does not...,’ Lat. gzz with subjunct.): cp. 
O. C. 1175 & uh | xpnves. Instead of 
Goris p17) arrerat we should more often 
find 6orts dv wh aarnrac: yet the in- 
stances of the indic. after dors in general 
statement are not rare even in prose; cp. 
Thuc. 2. 64 olrwes...qKcra Avmoivra, 


eh SOMOKAEOYS | 


aN éx ddBov tov ydoaay éyk\yjoas EXEL, 


180 


KAKLOTOS ElvaL Vov TE Kal TadaL SoKeEt* 
Kal petloy ootis avTl THS avTOv TaTpas 
firov vopiler, TovTov ovdapov héyw. 
eyo yap, tatw Leds 6 wav dpav ae, 


i fatye EN s \ ¥ cla 
OUT AV OLWTNTALLL THNV ATHV OPp@v 


185 


nm O x lal ie 
OTELXOVTaY aoTols QVTL TNS owTmptas, 


ef ate Ey 


OUT QV 


ditov mor avdpa dSvapevn yOovds 


Geiunv e“uavT@, TovTO yryvdoKav OTL 
XN x 
no €oTiv » o@lovoa, Kal TavTNS ETL 


mr€ovtes 6pOns Tovs ilovs TovovpeHa. 


ject. rayds: Blaydes, mptuvav . . 7ddews. 


Cp. on O. 7. 1388. 


190 


180 éyxreloac L: éyxAjoas Elmsley. 


182 welfov’] In L the first hand wrote me?fov: another hand 


added ’ after v, indicating melfov’, but left the circumflex unchanged. je?fov, which 


Wakefield conjectured, is read by Nauck and others.—atrod] airod L. 


Nauck conject. torwp. 


épyw 5¢ pdduora avréxovow: 2b. batts 
NapBaver.—ek . Tov: cp. 111 verkéwy €& 
auprbyav.eykKrAYoas exer (cp. 22),=a 
perf., in the sense ‘has shut once for all,’ 
‘keeps shut.’ Distinguish the prose idiom, 
Dem. or. 9 § 12 Pepas...éyet katadaBay, 
has seized, and keeps.—viv te kal mada, 
an emphatic formula (‘seems, and has 
always seemed’), Z/. 676, Ph. 966: cp. 
£1. 1049 wddat déd0KTar Tatra Kot veworl 
poor: L2. 9. 105 otoy éyw voéw, nuev maat 
70 &re kal vov. 

182 f. pelfov’: whoever recognises 
a friend more important than his country, 
—z.e, with stronger claims upon him: 
avtl 7Hs...7drpas instead of the simple 
gen., or i} with accus., as Zr. 576 wore 
pnrw’ elovdev | arépier yuvatka kelvos 
dvr cod mréov. Cp. 638 (ydmos) wel fwv 
pépecOa, more important to win: O. Z. 
772 TH yap av Kal pelfove | NEEaw’ av F 
gol..., ‘to whom more important,’ Ze. 
with a better claim on my confidence,— 
nearer and dearer. wpet{ov (which was 
written by the first nand in L) is specious, 
—‘a more important thing,’ a greater 
good: cp. Eur. Ov. 784 péya yap niryé- 
ved cov, Andr. 209 ) Adkawa fev 1d- 
ds | wey’ é€orl. But Demosthenes, at 
least, seems to have read pe(Cov’: for, 
in applying the verses to Aeschines, 

| he paraphrases thus (or. 19 § 248): 
_robrwr ovdév Aloxlyns etre mpds adrov 
év TH mpecBela, AAN avrl wey THs Toews 
Thy Pilmmou ~eviay kal gilay mor 


184 ioTw] 


186 dorois] docov is conjectured by Dobree (Adz. 1. 436) 


pelfova tyhoato a’t@ Kat Avowre- 
Neorépav, éppwoOa. mod\\a Ppdoas TO 
copg LDodoxde?.—ovSapod Aéyw: Aesch. 
Pers. 497 Oeods 5€ Tis | Td mpiv voulfwr 
ovdamod, tor’ nixero. Eur. Andr. 210 
Lktpov ovdauod rlOns (nello in numero 
habes). Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 52 @ore wnda- 
fod map’ avrots ro’s &\Nous elvate mpds 
avrov, ‘so that the rest were sowhere with 
them in comparison to him.’ So ovdevds 


Aoyou (or év ovdevd Noyw) mover Oar, ev ov-_ 


Sema polpa dye, etc. 

184 éyo ydp. Here, as in éuol yap 
above (178), ydp introduces a reason; 
but here, again, the connection is ob- 
scured by the form of the sentence. The 
reason is contained in totto yuyvdokey 
k.7.X. (188). ‘I have no esteem for a 
man who prefers popularity or private 
friendship to the good of the State (178— 
183); for (184) I well know that all pri- 
vate welfare depends on the welfare of 
the State; and so I should never commit 
the faults which I have just condemned 
in others.’—terw is confirmed against the 
conjecture torwp (or terwp) by those pas- 
sages in which it is joined with an accus., 
as Z/. 7. 411 Opxia dé Leds torw, 15. 36 
tcrw viv T0de Tata, etc. 

185 ott dy circa. Applied 
to the actual case, Creon’s words mean, 
‘I should never be deterred by fear of 
popular murmurs (cp. 692 ff.) from pub- 
lishing such an edict as this against 
burying Polyneices, when I clearly saw 


Gm~5 


-3O 
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but, through some fear, keeps his lips locked, I hold, and 
have ever held, him most base; and if any makes a friend of 
more account than his fatherland, that man hath no place in 
my regard. For I—be Zeus my witness, who sees all things 
always—would not be silent if I saw ruin, instead of safety, 
coming to the citizens ; nor would I ever deem the country’s foe 
a friend to myself ; remembering this, that our country is the 
ship that bears us safe, and that only while she prospers in our 
voyage can we make true friends. 


and Shilleto (Dem. De Falsa Legat. p. 146): but see comment. 187  x0ovds] L 
has mo\ews written above by S (not by the first hand). It was prob. a mere conjecture 
suggested by the schol., od« av xrycalunv plirov ris éufjs wodews Svouev#: Nauck, 
however, places 7o\ews in the text.—Lugebil conject. ot’ dv ror’ dvdpa duopev modee 


piror, 


190 rods gious] Gomperz suspects these words: Mekler conject. mois 


that otherwise a disastrous precedent 
would be set. And though Polyneices 
was my nephew, I should never allow 
myself to recognise as friend or kinsman 
a man who had borne arms against the 
country.’ 

186 oreyxovcay dotoits. Demos- 
thenes paraphrases this by orelyovcay 
6u00 (or. 19 § 248); whence Dobree 
and Shilleto surmised that he read docoy 
(cp. O. C. 312 arelxovcay nucy accor). 
Now I think that I can explain why 
Demosthenes so paraphrased. He is 
applying the verses to Aeschines (see 
above, n. on 182): tHv 6é drnv dpay arel- 
xovcay ouod, THv éml Pwxéas orpa- 
relay, ov mpoetrev ovde mpoegiyyeev. 
The &rn which Aeschines saw approach- 
ing was the interference of Philip in the 
Sacred War,—his action against the 
Phocians. If Demosthenes had said orel- 

_xovcay dorois, this must have seemed to 
refer to the fellow-citizens of Aeschines, 
—the Athenians. The orator therefore 
modified the poet’s phrase by substituting 
6p.00,—a word vague enough to suggest 
the concern of other Greek states besides 
Phocis in the peril.—dytl ths cornplas, 
added for emphasis; ‘ruin, and not 
welfare, which a king is bound to pro- 
mote.’ (The art: 7s is merely generic, as 
in rhv adrnv.) So Tr. 267 gavels dé 
doddos dvdpds dvr’ éNevOépov, a slave, and 
not a free man (as he ought to be): O. 7. 
1490 KekAavpévas | pds olkov téec@? ayri 
THs Oewplas. 

187 f. dy8Spa Sucpevy xOovds; cp. 
Plat. Lysis 213 B70 Pidov ay ely pirov rod 
piroumévov...7d picody dpa wad éxOpov 


TOD utcovuévov. Andoc. or. 1 § 96 (in 
a vouos) mohéutos €oTw ’AOnvalwy.—épav- 
7T@ with {Aov. Some mss. of Dem. (or. 
19 § 247) give éuavrod in the quotation, 
but here the dat. is clearly better. Oelynv 
‘hold’ (rather than ‘make’): cp. Tyrt. 
12. 1 oUr’ ay uynoaiuny ovr’ év Mbyw dvdpa 
Tibelunv. 

189 f. 1 oéfovoa, ‘who bears us 
safe.’ o@few was esp. said of a ship or 
its captain: cp. Plat. Gorg. 511D éa.. 
é& Alylyyns Setpo owon, if she (7 KuBepyn- 
7ik#) has carried us safely from Aegina 
to Athens.—tattns «.7.’. It is only 
while she remains upright, as we sail 
on board of her, that we can make 
real friends. ép9ys (like @p0woay in 
163) refers to the ship maintaining a 
safe stability, as opposed to capsizing: 
the contrast is given by trrlots. . cé\- 
pacw.. vavTidNerae in 716 (where see 
n.)) So Cic, 2p..ad- fam. 12 25.5 
ut rectam teneamus (navem). — Tots 
tdrovs trovovpefa, we make the friends 
(whom we really make): since friends 
made at the cost of endangering or 
wrecking the ship of the State cannot 
properly be considered friends at all: they 
are pido d@idot. For the use of the art., 
cp. Thuc. 2. 40 ov..mdoxovres eb Gra 
Opavres KToyeOa Tors didrovs. The 
thought is like that ascribed to Pericles 
by Thuc. 2. 60, éyw yap Hyotuar mikw 
mrelw Evpracav dpOovpévny wee 
tovs ldudsras i Kal’ Exacrov T&v modiTwv 
evrpayotcay adpbay dé opaddopévnv. Ka- 
ads pev yap depbuevos dvnp Td Kad’ éav- 
tov diadberpouevns THs marpldos ovdev 
hocov Evvamé\duTat, Kaxoruxov Oe év 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


Towwics eye vopowor THVS avEo mows 
Kat vov adetpa Tavde Knpv&as exw 
aoTolo. maldwv Tav am Oidirov 7eépt* 
*"Ereokhéa peév, OS ToAEWS VTEpMayav 


la , 
ddwode THOSE, mdv7 aprotevoas Sop, 


4 > 
Tapw Te KpvYat Kal Ta TavT epayvioaL 
a Lal , lal 
& Tois dpioTous EpxeTau KaTw VEKpots* 
\ > i 4, nw io , 
cov & ad E’vaipov Todde, Hoduvetkny réyo, 
Os ynv matpdav Kal Beovs Tovs eyyevets 


dvyas katehOav 7Oedynoe pev aupt 
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nan > »” > , > y 
mpHnoat Kar axpas, 7Oé\noe 8 alpwatos 
Kowod Tacacbat, Tovs dé Sovlwoas aye, 


xadovs. 


Tove’ L. 


191 avéw] Schneidewin conj. dw, or 7700’ dp&w modews. 
195 dopl L, with xe (z.e. xepl) written above by S. 


193 révr, 
196 édayica 


ebtuxoton TONS Maroy diacgferar. 

‘Pericles Thucydidis 11. 60 Sophoclem 
videtur respexisse, vel eum Sophocles,’ is 
Dobree’s remark (Adv. 2. 37); but there 
is no adequate ground for such a view. 
‘The verbal coincidence of ép@4s with ép- 
Oouuévnvy may well have been accidental. 
What is really common to poet and his- 
torian is the general sentiment of Peri- 
clean Athens. For another example of 
this, cp. O. C. 116.n. 

191 yvépoior, here, rules of conduct, 
principles, as £7. 1043; cp. O. C. 907.— 
avéw, pres. (used also in Attic prose): 
\the Attic fut. was avéjow. The pres. 
‘here expresses purpose (‘I intend to 
"make Thebes prosperous’). Cp. Plat. 
Lege. 731A grdoverkelrw dé huiy mas 
mpos apeTiv 6 yap rowtros avfer ras 
ONES. 

192f. dde\pa radvdS_e, the more usu. 
constr. : but O. C. 1262 ddekpa rovrovow 
(n.). This use of the word is freq. in 
Attic prose, as Plat. Phaedr. 276D boa 
TovTwy adeApd.—tTay am Ol8lrov. In 
regard to origin, é« is properly said of 
parents, dé of ancestors: *Isocr. or. 12 
$ 81 rods wev dd Oedv rods & €F adriy 
rev Oedy yeyovbras. Cp. 466, 471, 1066; 
Ph. 260 mat marpds €& ’AyiDdws. Ai. 
202 XOovlwv am ’HpexOedav., But poetry 
oft. has dé of the parent, as O. C. 571 
xa’ 8rov marpds yeyws: while, again, é« 
oft. denotes merely the stock (including 
progenitors above the parent): cp. 1056: 


so dyaOol kal é& dyaédy (Plat. Phaedr. 
246A), etc. The poetical indifference on 
this point is well seen in fr. 104, where 
rods mev SvoceBets Kaxwv 7’ amo | B\a- 
ordyras is opposed to rods & dvras éc- 
Odods Ex Te yervalwy dua | yeyoras. 

195 f. Sopf was the ordinary Attic 
form, occurring in prose (as Thue. 1. 128, 
4- 98), and was prob. used by Soph. as 
well as Sépet, which metre requires in O. 
C. 620 (n.), 1314, 1386: cp. n. on O. C. 
1304.—Ta Tavr epayvioa, to perform 
all due rites over the grave; z.e. to make 
the proper offerings to the dead (évayi- 
guara, O. C. 402 n.), esp. libations, xoal. 
For éf in the compound cp. £/. 440 
ods | odk av ro’, dv y’ Exrewe, TEd’ Eré- 
orege: O. C. 484 Taos ErmevxerOar X- 
tds, z.e. ‘over’ the rite. {oat is 
the reading of L; the force of the 
prep. is rightly given in the glosses, éml 
TO TaGWY ayvloa Td mdyTa, and ém 7d 
Tapy dolws morijoa. Though épayvrifew 
is not elsewhere extant, there seems no 
reason to question it. addayvioa: has 
been preferred by some, merely because 
that compound is recognised by the old 
grammarians (Suid., Hesych., Phryni- 
chus in Bekk. Anecd. 26). But adayvi- 
few meant esp. to purify from guilt (expz. 
are): Paus. 2. 31. 8 (of Orestes at Troe- 
zen) éxd@aipov kal elorlwy, és 8 ddhyve- 
oav, ‘until they had purged him.’ Simi- 
larly in midd., Eur. Ad. 1145 mplv ay 
Oeotcr rote veprépaus |agayvlonras, until 


— 
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Such are the rules by which I guard this city’s greatness. And 
in accord with them is the edict which I have now published 
to the folk touching the sons of Oedipus ;—that Eteocles, who 
hath fallen fighting for our city, in all renown of arms, shall be 
entombed, and crowned with every rite that follows the noblest 
dead to their rest. But for his brother, Polyneices,—who came 
back from exile, and sought to consume utterly with fire the 
city of his fathers and the shrines of his fathers’ gods,—sought 
to taste of kindred blood, and to lead the remnant into slavery ; 


L, apayvion r. 


she has made expiatory offerings to them. 
So dgayvedw in Plut. Mor. 943 C (the souls 
of the good are to suffer only so long) dcov 
adgdayvedoat kal dromvedoar tovs amd 
ToU THuaTos .. pLacmovs (‘to purge away’: 
perh. we should read agayvica). The 
force of did is thus the same as in dgoat- 
odcbat, and in dgiepwueba as used by 
Aesch. Zum. 451 (‘I have been hallow- 
ed,’ z.e. purified). The case of kagayt- 
oreticas below (247) is different from that 
of égayvioca: here: it is, I think, for xal 
apay.orevoas. 

197 tots dplorots, implying that, in 
his case, the adréxeip ulacwa (172) is to 
make no difference. Cp. Az. 1379, where 
Odysseus offers to join in funeral honours 
to Ajax (notwithstanding his offence), 
pndev édXelmew, dcov | xp Tots apioTots 

avipdow toveiy Bporovs.—epxeTar KATH: 

the xoal were supposed to pass through 
the earth, and to be drunk by the spirits 
fof the dead: Aesch. Ch. 164 @xer pév 
Hon yardorous xoas marHp: cp. Od. Io. 
94, Eur. Hee. 535 ff. The dat., as 0. 7. 
711 xpnomos. . nde Aaty. 

198 L has IloAvvelxnyv here, but Io- 
ANuvetkn in O. C. 375. Both forms are 
sound. From about 400 B.c. the Attic 
tendency of proper names in -ys was to 
pass from the 3rd to the rst declension. 
Attic inscriptions of czr¢c. 410—350 B.C. 
give the acc. in -yv more often than that 
in -y. From ¢: 350 to 30 B.C. the gen. 
in -ov is far more frequent than that in 
-ous. Even proper names in -xéys, which 
kept the acc. in -xAéa to ¢. 300 B.C., 
afterwards formed it in-xAjv. (No Attic 
inscript. gives -xAj.)—Aéyw: see n. on 32 
eyo yap Kaué. 

199 ff. yrv watpdav.. Kal Geods. . 
ampycar: cp. Aesch. 7%. 582 (of Polynei- 


197 épxerac] Ludw. Dindorf conject. épdera. 
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ces) réduv rarpwav Kal Peods rods eyyevets | 
mopOetv, orparevm’ émaxrov éuBeBdAnk6Ta. 
But répoa, for mpijoat, would be a need- 
less change here. ‘To burn his country’ | 
means ‘to burn his native city’: so 0. C. 
1421 matpav kaTaocKkaWavret, when thou 
hast laid thy native city in ruins. @eovs 
mphoat is to burn the gods’ temples and the- 
ancient wooden images (Spéry) therein: 
cp. Her. 8. 109 éuryiumpds re kal Kara- 
Baw rev OeGy Ta ayddwara. Aesch. 
Pers. 809 ob} Oey Bpérn | ndodvrTo cuday 
ovdé mtumrpdvar veds.—O. tods éyyevels, 
of the vace, here in a large sense, of the 
Cadmean stock: while Geol warp@o are 
usu. rather the gods of one’s own family 
(O. C. 756 n.). Cp. £l. 428 mpds vuv 
Oey ce Niocoma Tay éyyevOv.—kaTedBav, 
not katrax Gels bard 77s 7bAews: on the shield, 
of Polyneices, Diké was portrayed saying, | 
kaTtdéw & dvdpa rovée (Aesch. Zh. 647)e\ 
—1PéeAnoe pév . . HOEA. 8, rhetor. epana- 
phora (O. C. 610 POiver wey .. POlver dé). 
Since 7dcac@a cannot govern yiv .. Kal 
Geovs, 4P€AXnoe pev should in strictness 
have preceded yiv.— mpjoa. Prose 
would have used éumpijoa, though Thuc, 
has the pres. part. of the simple form 
(6. 94 mlumpayres).—kar’ &kpas, here in 
its proper sense, of a town being sacked 
‘from top to bottom’ (//. 13. 772): cp. 
O. C. 1241 n.—alparos K. tmacacbar 
(raréouat), denoting the extreme of savage 
hatred; Z/. 4. 35 wmov BeBpwOas Iplayov : 
24. 212 TOO éyd mécov jrap exoupe | éo0é- 
pevac: Theogn. 349 TOv etn wédav aina 
meiv.—rtovs 8. . dye, as if rv wév had 
preceded atuaros. O. 7, 1228 daa | Kev- 
Get, Ta 6? adrik’ els 7 Pas Pavel. Tr. 
117 orpépe, 76 8 atte. 1. 22. 157 was 
padpaperny, pevywv, 60 dmiaGe duwKwy. 
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las / AQ? 3 , f 
rovrov Tohea THOS * exkekypuKTar TAad@ 
lal fe 
pyre Krepilew pyTe KwKVoal Twa, 


27 > ¥ \ \ > an 52 
€av abamtov, KQL T pos OLWV@V OELAS 


~ ‘\ > , cir 3 lal 
Kat Tpos KUV@V é€d€oTOV aixicbevr ide. 


3 


, ae a , Se STE ae ES. 
Tove €.ov Ppovynpa, KoUTOT EK Y €ELOU 
~ ~ 4 
*ryn mpo€fove ot KaKol Tav évdikwv: 
lal aA ie X 
GAN: Gatis ebvous THOE TH TEL, Favav 


‘\ Lal € 7 3 *? = a 
Kat Cav dpolws €€ €uov Tysnoerar. 


210 


~ nw - 4 
XO. cot tavT ape Kel, mat Mevoixews Kpéor, 


Musgrave conject. wépeat. 
standing Aéyw. 


208 éxxexyptx Oat (sic) Tagw MsS., and so Wolff, under- 
Musgrave’s éxxexjpuxrat Tapy has been received by most later edd. 


But Nauck gives éxxexnpix@at héyw from the parody by Carneades in Diog. L. 4. 64, 


rodroy cxoNs THD ExxexnpdxGa Aéyw, and so Wecklein. 


206 ai x cb r* L, 


where the final a has been added by S, lest alxic@év 7’ should be read. The spaces 
left by the scribe (as often) between other letters in the word show that the space 


203 f. The traditional exxexnpdx@ar 
tddw can be explained only by sup- 
plying Aéyw or the like. But in 196 
kptyae and égayvicac depended on x7- 
pvéas txw in 192 (I have proclaimed to 
the people). It would be intolerably 
awkward to communicate the second 
part of the proclamation in an oblique 
form with the principal verb unexpressed: 
—‘(Z tell you that) it has been proclaim- 
ed.’ The choice lies between (1) Mus- 
grave’s ékkekypuKtat tad, and (2) 
Nauck’s éxkexnptdx@ar A€yw. In favour 
of (1) remark:—(a) tdad@ is not, in- 
deed, necessary with kxtepifay, which 
can be used absolutely; as //. 11. 455 
atrap émwel xe Odvw, xreprotcl pe Stor 
>Axarol, ‘will give me funeral honours’: 
but, as the main point is that a rd¢os is 
given to one brother and refused to the 
other, the addition of tdg@ to the more 
general term Krtep({ewv is plainly desirable 
here. (4) The misplacement of pjre is 
due"to the thought of kwkdcar having 
come only after rdw had been uttered 
(unre xreplfew pyre having been pre- 
ferred to wn xrepifew ymdé), and is not 
bolder than (e.g.) the misplacement of Te 
in Ph. 1411 f. avdny thy Hpaxnéous | dxop 
te K\vew Nedocew 7 Sw. (c) The Ms. 
error may have arisen from a reminiscence 
of éxxexnpdxOac in 27. The line of Car- 
neades (Diog. L. 4. 64), todrov cxodjjs 
Tid? éxxexnpdxOac Néyw, is no argument 
for A€y in the text of Sophocles. What 


could the parodist have made of tddw? 
The tragic solemnity of the decree was the 
point of the parody, which uses éxxex. in 
a different sense from the poet’s (‘I pro- 
claim that he is banished from this 
school’: see on 27). 

205 ff. éav 8: see on 29. Con- 
strue, GSarrov, alkicSévr iSety, man- 
gled for all to see, Sépas Kal mpds olw- 
vav Kal mpds Kuvav Seordy, in the 
body {aec. of respect) which birds and 
dogs devour. avours aikicGévr’: but 
this is a point on which our Mss. have 
little weight. Reading atxirOévr’, it 
would be also possible to take &eorév 
as masc., with a slight pause after it; but 
this seems less good. With alkwo0éy 7, 
Sénas is accus. in appos.: leave him un- 
buried, a body eaten (etc.), and mangled. 
Some recent edd. prefer this. —Sépas of a 
corpse, as 903, Z/. 756, Eur. Or. 4oete.: 
in Hom. always of the living, who has 


oGya only of the dead: in Attic cua is . 


said of either.—t8etv: the aor. inf., as in 
the epic @adua liécGar, since the aor. 
suggests the moment at which the startling 
sight catches the eye, whereas the pres. 
inf. would suggest continued gazing. 

207f. povnpa: on 176.—ék y enod, 
by an act of mine (cp. 63, 93), while é 
¥ éuol in a negative sentence= (not) if I 
can help it (O. C. 153). 

208 The mss. have tupv mpodtouc” 
.. Tov év8., shall Aave honour before the 
just, schol. €£ouge mpd rv dixalwy. Such 


EEE 
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—touching this man, it hath been proclaimed to our people that 
none shall grace him with sepulture or lament, but leave him 
unburied, a corpse for birds and dogs to eat, a ghastly sight of 
shame. 

Such the spirit of my dealing; and never, by deed of mine, 
shall the wicked stand in honour before the just; but whoso 
hath good will to Thebes, he shall be honoured of me, in his 
life and in his death. 

CH. Such is thy pleasure, Creon, son of Menoeceus, 


between v and 7 is consistent with his having meant alkioOévr’.—alkicbév 7’. 207 &k 
y €uod L, with yp. €€ €wod written in the marg. by S. 208 tiwhy Mss.: riup Pallis. 
211 Kpéov] L has xpéoy, but the o has been made from w by erasure. Cp. on O. 7. 
637- For Kpéov, Seyffert conject. xupety: Martin, rocety: Bellermann, 7d Spay. 
Keeping Kpéov, Nauck would alter col radr’ dpécxe: to od radra dpdoes: Hartung 
would write ool tair’ dpéoxer Spav, Mevorxéws mat Kpéov (and so Blaydes, with rair’ 


a constr. of wrpoéyw occurs nowhere else. 
But the objection to rendering, ‘shall 
have the advantage of the just in honour’ 
(tipyv as acc. of respect) is that, after 
mpoéxecv in this sense, the port of ad- 
vantage was regularly expressed by the 
dat.: see examples on O. C. 1007. Tipsy] 
(A. Pallis) is most probable, since either 
TIMHI or rium might easily have be- 
come the accus. before the verb. Her- 
mann read apocéfovo” (which I do not 
understand) because of the hiatus (but cp. 
O. T. 351 mpoetras, 2b. 107 avroévtas) ; 
and because the honours claimed for 
Polyneices are only equal, not superior. 
But Creon’s meaning is explained by vv. 
514 ff.: the honour is greater for a public 
foe than for a patriot. 

210 tioetar: cp. on 93. 

211. I print Dindorf’s kds for kal 
in vy. 212, not as thinking it certain, but 
because, with the least change, it gives 
a satisfactory construction. Soph. has 
this crasis in fr. 428 glAwy re wéuyy xels 
Bcods auaprdvew. Cp. Plat. Rep. 5388 
mapdvoudy Te dpaca 4 ele els avrovs 
(‘with regard to them’). For the place 
of the prep., cp. 367, O. 7. 734 Aedpay 
xamo Aavdtas. With the MS. reading, 
the accusatives in v. 212 must be gov- 
erned by ool tratr’ dpéoker as=ovd Tatra 
Spdoat duavoe?. Greek was bold in con- 
structions kara stveow, and might pos- 
sibly have tolerated this: but it seems 
improbable. In the apparently similar 
instances the periphrasis for the trans- 
itive verb always contains a noun di- 


J. S. 118 


rectly suggestive of that verb: as Eur. 
fon 572 Todro kdw exer 600s=TodTO 
kayo 17008: Aesch. Ag. 814 POopas... 
Whpous erro: Suppl. 533 vyévos...véw- 
gov alvov: Thed. 289 Swrvpotcr rapBos 
...Aewy: Dem. or. 19 § 81 TeOvdvar Te 
~b6Bw...€€vous. Nor can the accusatives 
in v. 212 be explained as mere accus. 
‘of respect’; nor as if, by a euphemism, 
mwadety were understood.—There is much 
in favour of the view that Kpéov in v. 
211 has displaced an infin., such as 7a- 
Geiv, NaBetv, axeiv, moety, or Td Spar. 
In y. 1098 L has evBovNlas Sez, wat? Me- 
voixéws, aBetv, where later MSs. have 
Kpéov in place of \aBety: see n. there. 
If Kpéoy is not genuine in y. 211, then 
it is much more likely to have been a 
mere gloss on wat Mevouxéws than a cor- 
ruption of a similar word. The con- 
jecture «vpetv, then, merits no prefer- 
ence; though the acc. raira could stand 
with it (Aesch. Ch. 714 kupo’yTwv...Td 
mpbapopa, Eur. Hec. 699 én’ dxrats viv 
kvp).—Brunck wrote tavr’, understand- 
ing dpéoxe: (ue) Tad7d ool, ‘my view is the 
same as yours.’ But rad’ is right. The 
Chorus say—‘Such is my lord’s pleasure. 
And, of course, he can do as seems him 
good.’ Their tone is sufficiently inter- 
preted by vv. 216, 220, 278. Cp. Her. 
1. 119 (Harpagus to Astyages) é7... 
dpecrov elvar mav 7d dy Bacireds épdy. 
The Chorus do not oppose Creon; but 
they feel a secret misgiving; they wish 
at least to remain passive, 
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Tov THOE Svavouv * 


LOPOKAEOYS 


3 XN > A aN a 
Kas TOV EvplevY] “ONES 


vOpe dé xpnadar marti ov y eveott oot 
Kat rev Javovtev XoTooou Cope Tépl. 


as av oKomol vuy ATE TaV Elpyuevwr. 
VEOTEPO Te TOUTO Bacrdlew mpobes. 

dN elo ETOULOL TOU VeKpov vy emloKoTOl 

Tt onr av ado TOUT emevtedous €TL ; 

70 BH “muxwpelv Tots dmrrovow moe 

ouK eoTw ovT@ }-@pos os Oavew €pe. 

Kal py 6 pcos y otros: adN vm’ édridev 


215 


220 


avdpas 70 Képdos Tohhakis Suddecev. 


®TAAR. 


Y¥ bY an \ ’ A ff 9 
ava€, E€p@ MeV OUX OT WS TANXOUS UTO 


for tav7’). 
toy Te SUavouy: 


212 Leaving v. 211 unchanged, M. Schmidt and Todt conject. dpa 
Wecklein, és tov te dvavour. 


Dindorf would merely change kai to Kas. 


213 aayrti ovr (sic) veori cow L. The later Mss. have wot 7’ or mor’ éveori co. 


Erfurdt conject. mov y’: C. Winckelmann, gol y’ éveori mov: 
215 ws dy oxorol viv jre MSS. 
- elTE: 
Semitelos, ws otv cxomol meveire. 


péreatl cor, then mov mdpeorl oo. 
conject. ws oty .. 7re: Dindorf, r&s av . 
KaA@s* oKorol viv éoTe: 


Dindorf, formerly zou 
Schneidewin 
Todt, 6rws cxomol & cece: Nauck, 
217 vexpodr’ L: the 7 


is somewhat like r, but the first hand certainly did not mean y’, as may be seen by 


comparing 207 (é vy’), and 221 (McAds 7’). 


The error is like rou7’ in 213.—vexpod yy’ 


2134. In mavtl wot y the enclitic 
mov closely adheres to aavrt, and ye 
emphasises the whole expression; as in 
Ll. 1506, doris mépa mpdoocew ye Tov 
vouwv Oéde, the ye emphasises the whole 
phrase mépa mpdooev. ‘The transposition 
col y’...1ov is open to the objection that 

| mavrl, not col, claims the chief emphasis. 
mavrl tov mdpertt has also been pro- 
posed. But éveorv is slightly more suitable 
to this context, because more suggestive 
of tacit disapproval. ‘It is fos. sible for 
| you’ (‘but we doubt whether it is ex- 
| pedient’). mdpeori oor is generally said 
rather when the speaker means, ‘it is 
| easy for you,’ or ‘it is open to you,’— 
in seconding a wish of the other person, 
| or in making an offer to him. PA. 364 
Tada pev mapeotl co | warpm’ édéoac. 
Cp. O. 7. 766.—-mayrl mov pérerti cot, 
which some prefer, is, still less suitable 
here. It would imply a right shared by 
the King with some other man or men 
(cp. on 48).—Though the antecedent 
(juav) to xdmécrou Copev is understood, 
mépt can stand at the end of the verse, 
since such a relative clause was felt al- 


most aS a noun-case: see on 35. Cp. 
Eur. Jon 560 7 Olyw 5790’ of w Educar; 
(=7Ov ducdyTwr). 

215 «s dyv...1jre can be explained 
only by an ellipse of émimwedetoPe or the 
like. After verbs of ‘taking care,’ the 
usu. constr. is érws with fut. indic.; but 
@s ay with subj. is sometimes found, 
as Xen. Gipparch. g. 2 érimedeto Oar ws av 
WpaxOH...nv por) TUS EmipweNArae ws av Tadra 
mepalyynrat. In elliptical phrases, where 
a precept or charge is given (dpa, etc., 
being understood), the regular constr. is 
émws with fut. ind., as Lys. or. 1. 21 
Orws tolvw Tadra pndels avOpdmwy mev- 
oerat. The elliptical érws mw with, 
subjunct. is different,—‘take care Jest,’ ) 
—a deferential way of hinting an ob-— 
jection (Plat. Crat. 430 D), like the) 
simple elliptical 4 with subjunct. O. C. ° 
1180. Since, however, émipeNeto Oar could 
be followed by @s dv with subjunct., it is 
conceivable. that Soph. should write ds 
av okomol #re instead of the usual éxws 
oxorol éoecGe. I cannot think, with 
Wecklein, that the sentence is broken off, 
as though Creon said,—‘ Zz order that ye 
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touching this city’s foe, and its friend; and thou hast power, 
I ween, to take what order thou wilt, both for the dead, and for 


all us who live. 
Cr, 
CH. 
GR: 
CH. 

give ? 
CR. 
CH. 
CR. 

men through their hopes. 


See, then, that ye be guardians of the mandate. 

Lay the burden of this task on some younger man, 
Nay, watchers of the corpse have been found. 

What, then, is this further charge that thou wouldst 


That ye side not with the breakers of these commands, 
_No man is so foolish that he is enamoured of death. 
In sooth, that is the meed; yet lucre hath oft ruined 


Enter GUARD. 
My liege, I will not say that I come breathless from 


Brunck. 


Brunck conject. @AXo rod: Pallis, dX’ éx Todd’ (or éx TGvd’). 
hand, but an early hand has changed w to eu. 


218 d\dwx L, with o written over w by the first hand. &Adw and éAdo r. 


219 ’rixwpety L first 
Schol., wh émirpérev pndé cvyxwpetv 


Tots ametGovo.v,—showing that he, too, read ’mxywpeiv, which almost all the later Mss. 


have. L? has értyecpetv, but with the gloss éacrpémeww (see Campbell). 


223 STAAZ] 


In L the designation of the speaker is dyy, with e written above (dyyeos): below, at 


v. 384, it is ay, but with gvAaé in the margin. 
(prefixed to the play) it is pUAaE dyyenos. 


may be watchers of my mandate,’—being 
about to add, wh émcxwpetre.—Dindorf’s 
mas dy...ette is supported by usage, as 
O. T. 765 m&s av pbdror 576’ july ev 
Taxer makw; Nauck (Cur. Zur. 11. 79) 
refuses eluey and eire to tragedy, but is 
not convincing. In O. 7. 1046 eléeir’ 
(for eidelnre) is certain: and etve for ene 
is strictly parallel. ire occurs in Od. 21. 
195 moto x’ elt’ "Odvo7i duvveuev, ei oder 
2G; In Eur. Ale. 921 juev might re- 
place efuev: though in “7. 349, at least, 
the opt. elwey seems required. But wés 
dv elre is here less fitting than ws dv 
nre, because a request is less suitable 
than an injunction.—ckorol, v\axes, 
who watch to see that no one breaks the 
edict.—yvy is better than viv.—rdv éip., 
the commands: cp. Aesch. 4g. 1620 ow- 
povetv elpnudvoy, Her. 7. 26 elpyro ovd- 
NéyeoOar...oTparov. 

216f. mpd8es rovTo, set him this as a 
task (cp. 1249), Bacratey, for him to 
take in hand (susczpzendum); the act. inf. 
as O. C. 231 mévov...avTiliwow exeuw. 
For the lit. sense of the verb cp. 4z. 827 
ds we Baordoyn | wemTwra (raise me).— 
tod vexpov y': but émrloxoro: Tay dora 
are still needed, 


In L’s list of the Dramatis Personae 
TaXoUS MSS.: omovdAs Arist. Rhet. 3. 14 


218 f£. tl Snr dv...émevréd\Nots=7i 
dir’ av ety...6 érevréd\dets; cp. O. C. 647 
bey’ dy Néyos SwHpnua: Ph. 26.—The read- 
ing dAXq@ is a bad one, for the contrast is 
between commands, not persons; and an 
awkward ambiguity would arise, since 
Tovro might then seem to mean the 
watching of the corpse.—émuxapeiv, act 
cedere, to join their side; Thuc. 4. 107 
OeEduevos Tods EDeANTaYTAS émLXwpPToAL... 
kata Tas omovdds. Arist. Mirab. 133 
ToUTW TH émvypdumare érexwpynoe Kai 6 
toémos éxeivos (corroborated . it).—dt- 
orotow=dredotow: 381, 656.—rdde, 
cogn. acc.: cp. 66. 

220 ff. ds (instead of ware) épg, a 
constr. most freq. in negative sentences, 
usu. with é6o7ts (Dem. or. 1 § 15 tls obrws 
evnOns éorly...dgTts ayvoet), or bs dy and 
opt. (Plat. Rep. 3608 ovdels av yévarro 
otrws ddamavtivos, ds dv melvecey), But it 
occurs also in affirmative sentences, as 
Eur. Andry. 170 és Totro 8 Hees dpablas 
...9)...ToAMGS. Cp. Her. 4. 52.—Kkal prj 
(lit., ‘and verily’) here confirms the last 
speaker’s remark by adding an assurance 
that disobedience does indeed mean 
death; while ye after puo@ds emphasises 
that word. ‘And I can tell you that the 
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| odd pyow Skws.,.édaBor. 
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Sviomvous ixdva, Koddov eEdpas mdda° 


moddas yap e€xxov ppovTidwy émaTtaces, 
> 


225 


6d0ts KUKN@Y emauTov els avaoTpopyy: 
Wuyn yap nvda Toddd pou wvdovpevy: 
Tddas, Te Ywopels of porwv ddceis SiKyV; 
TrAHpov, pevers ad; Kei TAO eloeTar Kpéwy 


A lal > > A 
GANov map avdpds, Tas od SHAT ovK adyuvel; 


230 


Toav? édicawr jyvuTov axon Bpadis, 
yY a a , 

youTws 660s Bpaxeia yiyverar pakpa. 

téhos ye pevtou Sevp evixknoev pode 


§ 10, and so Dindorf, Hartung, Nauck, Wecklein. 
229 pées af;] In L the first hand seems to have 


7l5wv] Nauck conj. defp’ lwv. 


225 écxov L: cipov r.—dpov- 


written yey ef oad (uév els ad): a corrector has wished to make this into meveis ad, the 
reading of most of the later Mss. (including A), but has left the accent on mév (cp. n. 


requital of disobedience is that.’ For 
kal py so used, cp. O. 7. 836, 1004 f., 
Ll. 556.—t6 képdos, ‘gain,’ 2.2, as éAml- 
dwy shows, the prospect of gain, with the 
generic art. (cp. 1242): so fr. 749 7d 
Képdos Ov, Kav amd Wevdar tn.—Biddevev, 
gnomic aor. 

223 ép® pév odx: cp. on 96.—étrws 
=67, as O. T. 548: cp. Zl. 963 unxér’ 
édrloys Orws | reve. This use is rare in 
Attic prose (for after Qavudtw, etc., drws 
=‘how’), though freq. in Her., as 2. 49 
Yet cp. Plat. 
Luthyd. 296 B obk exw duly Os dudioBy- 
Tolnv...0mws ob mavTa éyw érlorauat.— 
ta&xous Varo is the reading of the Mss. 
Aristotle quotes this verse as an example 
of a mpooluov used by the speaker to 
avert a danger from himself, and gives it 
thus :—dvaé, épO per odx drws orovdis 
tro (het. 3.14 § 10). Hence some edd. 
adopt orovdijs, as coming from a source 
older than our Mss. But, since td ous 
is free from objection, such a change 
is unwarrantable. Aristotle’s quotations 
seem to have been usually made from 
memory, and his memory was not in- 
fallible. To take only three examples 
cited by Bellermann, we find: (1) £7. 
256 aN 4 Bla yap ratr’ avayKkdte me 
Spay, quoted Aetaphys. 4. 5 add’ % Bla we 
Tadr’ avaykatve moeiv: (2) O. ZT. 774 
éuol marhp perv ILd\uBos jv, quoted Rhee. 
3. 14 § 6 éuol marhp jy ILdAuBos: (3) Ant. 
QIt pnrpds & év"Acdov Kal marpds Kexev0d- 
Tow, quoted WheZ, 3. 16 § 9 with BeBnxd- 
Ttwy as last word. So 2. 9. 592 K7yde’ 
do’ dvOpdroor méder trav dory ddyn’ | 


dvdpas wey Kxrelvovot, is quoted Rhet. 1. 7 
§ 31 with doca xdx’ substituted for the 
first two words, and Aaol wey POivbAover 
for the last three. 

224 ff. éidpas (a), aor. part., not pres., 
because, as é&- shows, the notion is, 
‘having set in nimble movement’ (at 
starting). Cp. Eur. 7ro. 342 wh Kxoddov 
alpn Biju’ és "Apyetwy srpardy.—dpoyrt- 
Swv, possessive gen. with émotdceis, 
halts belonging to thoughts, z.e. caused 
by them. Others understand, ‘halts for 
thought’ (made in order to reflect),— 
which is less simple. Cp. Arist. De 
Anim. 1. 3 (p- 407° 32) % vénots orxev 
hpeujoer Twi Kal émcoraces (halt) “aédrov 
7 «Ktiv}oet.—oSots, locative dat.; cp. 
O. C. 853 ddots | &v raicd’, ‘in this my 
coming.’—kukA@v = Tepiorpépwr. 

227 x7 ydp qv8a «.7.A. The 
naiveté consists in the direct quotation 
of what his ux?) said, rather than in the 
statement that it spoke; thus Hor. Sav. 1. 
2. 68 (quoted by Schneid.) is really simi- 
lar,— Huzc st... Diceret haecanimus. Take 
TodAd with pvbovpévy only. I do not 
think that da...uv@ovunévn was meant 
to mark garrulity; the language is not 
homely enough: rather it is simply,— 
‘found a voice, speaking many things.’ 
Edy A€ywv is not similar (Az. 757)—Cp. 
Launcelot Gobbo in Shaksp. Merch, 2.2: 
Certainly my conscience will serve me to 
run from this few my master. The fend 
ts at mine elbow and tempts me...My 
conscience says, ‘Launcelot, budge not.’ 
‘Budge,’ says the fiend. ‘Budge not,” 
Says my conscience. 
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speed, or that I have plied a nimble foot; for often did my 
thoughts make me pause, and wheel round in my path, to 
return. My mind was holding large discourse with me; ‘ Fool, 
why goest thou to thy certain doom?’ ‘Wretch, tarrying 
again? And if Creon hears this from another, must not thou 
smart for it?’ So debating, I went on my way with lag- 
ging steps, and thus a short road was made long. At last, 
however, it carried the day that I should come hither—to 


on 182). This accent suggests that the scribe of L had uévers in his archetype.—xed L, 
but by correction, prob. from xal, which some of the later mss. (as A) have, while 


others have ei. 


228 ff. rddas...tAypov, nom., not 
voc., because each is rather a comment 
(‘hapless that thou art!’) than properly 
an address: so O. C. 185 @ rAduwr, 720. 
753 © Tddas éyod, Eur. Wed. 61 & p&pos. 
—pévers is better than pevets, since, 
‘are you tarrying again?’ (his halis 
having been frequent, 225) is more 
graphic than, ‘z¢// yow tarry again?’— 
av cannot mean here, ‘on the contrary’ 
(z.e. instead of going on).—7@s...oUK, as 
O. 7. 937; 976, etc.—adyvuvel, pass.: cp. 
on 93 éxdapet. 

231 éXocov, turning over and over 
in the mind: cp. on 158 épécowy.— 
qYvutTov (sc. tHv dv), gradually made 
my way (impf.); whereas jvvca would 
have suited a quick journey. Cp. this 
impf. in Plat. Symp. 127C otdauq tavry 
qvuroy, ‘they could make no progress by 
that means.’ Soph. has this tense also 
in Zr. 319 (&pyov Hvurov): cp. below, 
805. In Dem. or. 21 § 104 our MSS. 
give ovdév #yve. For the use of the 
verb in ref. to journeys, cp. Thuc. 2. 97 
(660s) RuepGv avdpl evowovm rpidy Kal déxa 
avioat The Attic pres. seems to have 
been dvUrw as=‘to accomplish,’ or ‘to 
maké way,’ but avvew as=‘to hasten.’ 
Ar. Plut. 413 uh vuv didtpiB’ adr’ dvve: 
Ran. 606 avierov: though in Plut. 606 od 
pédrew | xp o°, GAN’ avvewv, some MSS. 
have dvvrew (see Pors. on Phoen. 463). 
This is the distinction meant by the 
grammarian -in Bekk. <Amecd. 411. 28 
avitrew (sc) ol ’Arrikol Gmrep Tuets, avvew 
6é 7o omeviev. (The aspirated forms 
lack good evidence.) Cp. dpiw, Attic 
apuTo. 

cXoAy Bpabds, reluctantly and slowly ; 
the opposite of odv omovdy taxvs (Ph. 
1223), with eagerness and speed. oxoAq 
oft.=‘at a slow pace’ (mopeverOa, Xen. 
An. 4. 1. 163 bmoxwpev, Thuc. 3. 78). 


231 cxod7 Bpadds Mss.: schol. in marg. of L, yp. raxvs. Seyffert 


As Bpad’s could mean ‘sluggish’ (0. C. 
306), we might here refer cxo\7 to pace, 
and Spadts to reluctance; but, though 
the common use of ocxyoAq in regard to 
pace helps to make it suitable here, it is 
better, in this context, to give ayoAj the 
moral and Bpadvs the physical sense. 
For oxoAy combined with another word 
in such an expression, cp. Polyb. 8. 30 
cxo\y Kal Bddnv moretobac tiv mopelav. 
There is no lack of point. Such a 
messenger ought to have come omovdy 
taxvs.—The conjecture emovdy Bpadds 
is (I think) not only wrong but bad. It 
would mean, ‘slow in my haste’; eager 
to arrive, yet moving slowly. ozedde 
Bpadéws, to which it is supposed to 
allude, meant, ‘never remit your efforts, 
but advance circumspectly towards your 
aim’: festéna lente (on which see Erasmus 
in the Adagia); Lile mit Weile ; Goethe’s 
Ohne Hast, ohne Rast. (omedde Bpadéws 
was a favourite maxim of Augustus, Suet. 
Aug. 25; Gellius ro. rr § 5, on whom, 
as often, Macrobius has drawn, Saé. 6. 8. 
g-) The frightened and irresolute gvag, 
—sent, sorely against his will, on a hate- 
ful errand,—had no more o7ovéq than 
Mr Facing-both-ways. Wecklein, keep- 
ing cxo\q, supposes the Guard to mean, 
‘this was a case of oxo\7n Bpadvs, not 
omovdy Bpadvs,—an improbably obscure 
and feeble jest at such a critical moment. 
The variant given by the schol., sxo\7 
Taxvs, would be an oxymoron, designedly 
comic; ‘I took my time about hurrying,’ 
“twas but a laggard haste that I made.’ 
A cheerful epigram of this sort would 
better suit a mind more at ease. 

233 tédos ye pévtot, at /ast, however; 
ye emphasising the word before it: O. Z. 
442 n.—évikynoev, impers., as Thuc. 2. 
54 éeviknoe O¢...Aotuoy elpjo Oa (the opinion 
prevailed that...): Ler. 6. 101 évika ph 


54 TO’ OKAEOY= 


col: Kel TO pndev e€epa, dpdow 8 spas. 
/ 


THs €dmidos yap epxomar Sedpayy.€vos, 


235 


TO pr mabey av ado myv TO pdpopor. 


BP. 
DT. 


tid éativeav? ob rHVS Evers aOuptar ; 
lo an A 
dpdoat Géhw cou TpaTa TALAVTOV' TO yap 


\ 


a > ¥»,> » > Sd ey y 7 ¢ lal 
T Pay. OUT eopac OUT €Loov OooTLS HV O Spar, 


ovd av Sikatws és KaKov TécouLt TL. 
> ta 
ev ye oToxaler KaTodpayrucay KUKL@ 


Ke. 


240 


iN n a 8 7 , 
TO TPaAy io * dydots @S Tl ON[LAVOV VEOV. 


conject. omovd7 Bpadvs. 


234 ool x’ el L (the apostrophe after « from a later hand). 


Erfurdt, xe’ cov: Hartung, col § ofy.—dpdow 5’) gpdoa 5 Wunder ; dpdcwy (without 5’) 


Wecklein. 


235 rempayuévoo L, with schol. bd yap ris éXldos vertxnuévos €d7jAvGa. 
H odrws* dvrednupevos THs édmldos éNjvOa. 


We have here two commentators: the 


first was attempting to explain wempayuévos: the second read dedpayuévos, which is 
in E (with @ap written above) and V*: while in Aug. b and V4 is the gl., yp. dé Kal 


Sedpayuévos. 


The rest of the later Mss. have either wempayyuévos (as A, L?), or 


mepparyuevos (as Aug. b, Vat., V4).—Dindorf wrote repapyuévos.—Semitelos conject. 


éx\urety thy wodkw. That pordety should 
not be regarded as the subject to évlxnce, 
is shown by such an example as Her. 8. 
9 évika Thy huepny éxelvny adrod pelvav- 
Tas re Kat av\0oOévras pmerérecra viKra 
péonv mapévras mopevec@ar, where the 
length of the interval excludes such a 
view. The personal constr. occurs be- 
low, 274; cp. Thuc. 2. 12 qv...Mepe- 
_ kNéous YON.» VEVLKNKUCH. : 
| 234 ool with podeiv. In Attic prose 
| a dat. of the person after tpyomac is freq., 
and oft. can be rendered (as here) only 
by ‘20,’ though it is properly rather a 
dat. of interest. Thus Thue. r. 13 ’Apet- 
vokAns Saulors mAGe=*A. came to the 
Samians,’ though the primary notion is, 
‘the Samians enjoyed the advantage of 
A.’s coming’ (to build triremes for them). 
So id. 1. 27 as adrots...4\Oov dyyedou: 
Plat. Prot. 321 C daopotyre dé adr@ ép- 
xerat, Ipoundeds. In poetry this dat. is 
freely used after verbs of motion, but the 
idea of interest is always traceable; cp. 
186n. Aesch. 2. V. 358, aN’ FdAOev 
avir® Znvds dypumrvov Bé\os. So here, 
poorely gol is not strictly a mere equiv. 
for pode mpds oé, but implies Creon’s 
interest in the news. The notion is, ‘to 
come and place myself at your disposal.’ 
Tor the emphatic place of wol, cp. 273 
(and 46n.): for the pause after the first 
syllable of the verse, 250, 464.—kel, Sand 
if’: not, ‘even if” If xal were taken 


as= ‘even,’ there would be a very harsh 
asyndeton, whether the stop were at col, 
or (as Nauck places it) after wodet. It 
is true that caf could mean ‘ever,’ with- 
out causing an asyndeton, if we adopted 
Wecklein’s tempting @pdcey for dpdce 
8: but the latter is confirmed by 0. 7. 
302 ef Kal ph Brérrecs, Ppovets 5 Suws 
(where see n.),—6é introducing the apo- 
dosis after a concessive protasis. For 
kel as= ‘and if,’ cp. Az. 447, 1037. The 
transposition Kel oot is improbable, as 
destroying the significant emphasis and 
pause on ool.—ro pydév, what is as 
nought,—a tale of simple discomfiture: 
since he can only report the deed, with- 
out giving any clue to the doer, Cp. 
Zr. 1107 Kav 7d pndey : Az. 1275 Fn 
7d undev dvras év rpowy Sopds. 

235 f. rijs é\miSos, not ‘hope,’ but 
‘the hope’—defined in next v.—Se8pay- 
pévos is certain. //. 13. 393 Kévios de- 
Spayuévos (and 16, 486). Diod. 12. 67 
SpdtacPac Katpod. (Cp. Shaks. Fer. 1. 
I. 49 Gripe not at earthly joys.) Here 
the phrase is meant to be homely. The 
v.l, weppaypévos was simply an attempt 
to mend L’s wempaypévos. We should 
require the dat. with it. The gen. can- 
not be justified by instances in which 
poetry uses a gen. of the agent without 
bid, after pass. part., as Az. 807 dwrds 
Hrarnudyn, Eur. Or. 497 mdnyels bu- 
yarpds, etc.—Td pa} madety dv=sri ov 
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thee; and, though my tale be nought, yet will I tell it; for I 
come with a good grip on one hope,—that I can suffer nothing 
but what is my fate. : 

Cr. And what is it that disquiets thee thus? 

Gu. I wish to tell thee first about myself—I did not do the 
deed—I did not see the doer—it were not right that I should 
come to any harm. 

Cr. Thou hast a shrewd eye for thy mark; well dost thou 
fence thyself round against the blame :—clearly thou hast some 
strange thing to tell. 


dedpauévors (fon account of my deeds’). 238 rpdra L: rdvrar. 241 croxage 
Mss.: Hartung conject. orixdgee (others, oriyife): Emper, oxerdter: F. Jacobs, 
oreyafer.From Arist. Ret. 3. 14. 11 Bergk and others adopt rf dpoumidfer; Wecklein 
suggests 0 PpormedSer.— karoppdyvucat MSS.: Kamogdpyvuca Dindorf. 242 o7n- 
Haivey L: onuavey r. Didymus (cz7c. 30 B.C.) read the latter, as appears from the 
schol. on Az. 1225 Aldvuos* cal d9Abs éorw ws Te onuavdy véov, a verse composed by 
a slip of memory, as Dindorf saw, from this verse and AZ. 326 xal d9\bs eorw Bs Te 


mwaOouue dv, depending on édzldos...dedp. 
as=éAmlfwy: for the art. with infin., cp. 
78 n.—rd popoipoy: z.e. if you do kill 
me, then it was my destiny to be killed. 

237£. dvd od, on account of which: 
O. T. 264 av@? ov: El. 585 avd’ drov.— 
7S ydp | mpayp: cp. on 67. yép pre- 
faces the statement: O. 7. 277 n.: cp. 
below, 478, 999- 

241 f ev ye oroxafe K.7.d.: Syes, 
you take your aim well, and seek to 
fence yourself round against the charge.’ 

’ The mark at which the man aims is his 
own safety; and this is explained by the 
next phrase. Commentators have made 
difficulties by assuming that the metaphors 
of oroxdte and drodpdyvucat must be 
harmonised into a single picture,—as of 
an archer shooting from covert. But in 
fact there is a rapid transition from one 
to the other; the second interprets the 
first; and all that is common to them is 
their military source. oroxdfopar was 
familiar in a sense akin to that which 
it has here: cp. Plat. Zach. 178 B oT0Xa- 
Fduev oe Tod cuuBovdevomevou adda Aéyouse 
mapa tiv abtay détay (trying to hit the 
thought of the person who consults 
them): Polyb. 6. 16 ddelrovor dé del 
moteiv of Shuapxor Td doxody THO Sjuw Kal 
podducra oroxdfecbae THs TovTov Bov- 
Ajoews. So here the verb suggests a 
designing person, whose elaborate pre- 
amble covers a secret aim. Creon is 
quick to suspect bribery (221). Cp. 


1033 wore TokbTat oxowod | Tokever’ dvdpds 
rovde. Schneidewin thought that croydtec 
might here be a term of hunting or war, 
with ref. to the erecting of nets on poles, 
or of palisades. orovxifew was so used, 
of nets in hunting (Xen. Cyzeg. 6.8). But 
orotxos is from rt orex, while ordyxos is 
from a probably distinct rt orax (ordxus); 
orex (perhaps lengthened from ova). 
In Ar. het. 3. 14 § to the citation of 
v. 223 is immediately followed by the 
words tl ppomidgy; which Nauck (with 
Bergk) substitutes for ed ye croxd ge: here. 
But, though the schol. there says that 
Creon spoke them, they evidently be- 
longed to some other passage, which 
Arist. cites as a second example: perh. 
to Eur. 7. 7. 1162 rl ppowmedger veoxpdv ; 
éfavda cadws. A schol. on Arist. 7. c 
says, TO 6é TL pomudgy &v TLiol Tov 
autiypadowy ov Kelrae (2.e. in some MSS. 
of Arist.); which looks as if the words 
had been deleted, in such copies, by 
readers who could not find them in Soph. 
—kdtroppayvueat. Inscriptions of the 
5th cent. B.c. show Papéae (not ppdéar) to 
have been the old Attic aor. (Meisterhans 
p- 89), and so vav@apxros, etc.: but the 
analogy of the pres. ¢pdrrw recommends 
ppdyvum rather than pdpyvum. For the 
constr., cp. Thuc. 8. 104 éBodAovro dzro- 
papkacdar adrovs ol évayrtos (to shut them 
off).—1d mpaypa, so soon after 239: cp. 
on 76. 

242 8ndois 


> 


MOS TLO,: SCC ON 20, 


56 ZOPOKAEOY= 


OY. ta Sewa yap ToL mpoortOna OKVOV Tony. 

KP. ovKouy pels Tor, tr’ daha Beis are ; 

®YT. kal 57) eyo rol. TOV vex pov Tis apTiws 245 
Oarpas BéBnke Kart xport Supiav 
KOvw Tmahvvas Kapayratevoas a& Xp%H. 

KP. ti dys; tis dv8pav Wy 6 ToApHoas Ta8€ ; 

®T. ovK oid: éxel yap ovTe Tov yevndos Hv 
THY E> ov duxéddns €xBody: atvddos O€ yh 250 


Kal XEpoos, appogr ove ern pakevpern 
TpoXovow, aNN’ aonwos oupyarns TUS NV. 
omas 0 6 TPOTOS np TMEpoo KTS 
dcixvuy, mact Oatpa Svoxepés Tapiy. 


\o pev yap HpavioTo, TUBB nPNS [ev Ov, 
hevyovTos ws eTNV KOLS. 


er77 re avyos 


Epacelwy kaxdv. 


255 


249 In L rov has been made from zrov by an early hand (perh. 


243 f. tad Sevd, dangers,—7.c. the 
kaxa én (277) which he brings: yap 
(yes, I am cautious) for, etc.—ror’, 
tandem aliguando, O. T. 335 n.—éarah- 
AaxOels, ‘having been removed,’ ze. 
‘having taken yourself off’; cp. Ar. 
Vesp. 484 ap dv, & mpds Tar becy, bpets 
dtraddaxbetré ov; 

245 ff. kal 8x, without more ado: 
O. C. 31 n.—@dipas, because the essential 
rite was the throwing of earth on the 
body: cp. on 80, and below, 256.—The 
kal in Kdal is ‘and’ (rather than ‘both,’ 
answering to xaf in 247); it introduces 
an explanation of Gayas.—Buplay, as 
Aesch. Ag. 495 wndo8 Evvoupos Supia Kdbves: 
Lucr. 2. 376 dvbula...arena. —kadayt- 
orevoas (kal a.) & xpr, ze. having made 
| the due offerings, perh. flowers (Z/. 
896), or orépn of wool. We may doubt 
whether the poet thought of any yoal as 
having been poured by Antigone at this 
first visit; see n. on 429.—dpayirevoas 
jand égayioretoas are equally possible; 
but I prefer the former, because here, 
as v. 256 suggests, the ide’ is that of 
apoowodmevos,—having avoided an dyos 
by satisfying religion: see on 196 épayvl- 
oat. 

248 ff. dv8Spav: he does not think 
of women.—otte Tov yevySos...00 Sixéd- 
Ans. For the enclitic Tov so placed, cp. 
20 n. : for ovre...00, O. C. 972 n. yernis, 
yevgs (only here), is prop. an adj., an 


implement with a yévus (jaw), or blade: 
El. 485 duddkyns yévus, the two-edged 
blade (of a bronze axe). Hesych. yer pda* 
ativny, wé\exuv (referring, as the acc. 
shows, to some other passage): and here 
the yevyjs is prob. the same as the délvy 
below (1109), which was to be used in 
raising the mound (1203), We may 
render ‘pickaxe,’ since this properly has 
a blade as well as a point. The yevys 
would break the hard surface. Then the 
earth would be thrown up (éx8od7) with 
the 8ikeAAa, which was a sort of heavy 
two- -pronged hoe, used, like the Roman 
figo or bidens, in hoeing up soil: the 
pdxedra (ula, Kew to drive forward) 
being a like tool with one prong. The 
ouuviy was like the diceAXa, a two-pronged 
hoe. ‘Mattock’ is the nearest word for 
it. ‘Spade’ would better suit du (or 
the Homeric Norpov), though this was 
prop. rather a shovel. For the combina- 
tion cp. Shaks. 7%. Andr. 5. 3. 11? Zis 
you must dig with mattock and with 
Spade,—B8ux. a Bodx,, throwing up of earth 
by mattock : (possessive gen. denoting the 
subject, yh wv H 6. ékBddda): eB., 
abstract for concrete, like rpog% for 
Opéupa (O. 7. rn.). In Mod. Greek 
éxBohades is a mining term, ‘out-put.’— 
The epithets oripdos (hard,’ cp. 139), 
and xépoos ‘dry,’ tell something which 
the preceding words, and the following 
dppf, would not alone have told; viz. 


a ee 
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Gu. Aye, truly; dread news makes one pause long. 

Cr. Then tell it, wilt thou, and so get thee gone? 

Gu. Well, this is it—The corpse—some one hath just given 
it burial, and gone away,—after sprinkling thirsty dust on the 
flesh, and such other rites as piety enjoins. 


CR. 
deed ? 
GU. 


What sayest thou? 


What living man hath dared this 


I know not; no stroke of pickaxe was seen there, 


no earth thrown up by mattock; the ground was hard and 
dry, unbroken, without track of wheels; the doer was one 


who had left no trace. 


And when the first day-watchman 
showed it to us, sore wonder fell on all. 


The dead man was 


veiled from us; not shut within a tomb, but lightly strewn 
with dust, as by the hand of one who shunned a curse. 


by S). 251 dpwi L: dppaé r. 


why no foot-prints were traceable.—érn- 
pafeupévy, lit. ‘traversed (z.e. furrowed) 
by a carriage’ with its (four) wheels, 
=Tpoxots dudins Kexapayuévn: €-, not 
ép-, since as Eusth. says (on Z/. 18. 485) 
7O...auata of uev madacol Yurobar, of pévTor 
vewrepo. “Arrixol éddovvay. (Cp. n. on 
amin, O. ZT. 753.) —@AN’ 6 épydrns 
donpos tis mv: for tis added to the 
predicate, where the subject has the art., 
cp. O. 7. 618, Aesch. Thed. 491 6 onpua- 
Toupyos 5 ob tis edreAns dp’ qv: Ar. Pl. 
726 ws gidémoNls rls éc0’ 6 daiuwr Kal 
copbs. Not: 6 épydrys tis (the doer, 
whoever he is) donuos jv, like 6 xUpids Tus 
(O. C. 288 n.). 

253 f. It is still the early morning 
‘ of the day on which the drama opens. 
The Argives having fled in the night, 
Creon had published his edict shortly 
before dawn. Antigone had done her 
deed in the short interval between the 
publication of the edict and the beginning 
of the watch over the corpse. 6 patos 
1)HEpooKdtros, the man who took the first 
watch of this day, was the first who had 
watched at all. If a sentinel had been 
near the body, Ant. must have been 
The other men were somewhere 


seen. 
near. (Afterwards, they all watched, 
413.) pepook., in prose ijuepopddrat 


(Xen. H. 7. 2. 6), as opp. to vuxroptAaké 
{id. Az. 7. 2. 18).—Selkvucr... rapyy : 
historic pres. combined with past tense; 
cp. Lys. or. 1 § 6 éreidh 5é por masdiov 
ylyvetat, érlorevory Hon Kal mavtTa To 
éuavrod éxelyy mapédwxa.—S8voxepés, 


254 datua] Nauck conject. daca. 


not merely ‘ perplexing,’ but ‘distressing’. 
(Az. 1395), since they foreboded punish- 
ment. So duvoxépern, molesiza (Ph. 473). 
255. 6 pev answered by onueta 0. 
(257).—TvpBrpys pev od (cp. on g6), not 
entombed: ze there was no TvuBos, 
indicating that the ashes had been buried 
beneath it (1203): the body itself lay 
there, though covered over with dust. 
TunB., prop., ‘provided with a mound,’ 
but below, 946, merely =‘ tomb-like’; 
and so in Ar. 7%, 889 Euripides says 
TuuBnhpes ESpas, ‘seat on a tomb.’—Aerry 
*...emnyv, instead of Admry dé Kbver Ke- 
Kahuppévos (as in PA. 545 Ookdfwv mev 
of, | rixn S¢...dpucobets): for this intro- 
duction of a new finite verb, where 
a participial clause was expected, cp. 
813 ff.—ayos devyovtos &S Sc. TiVOS 
(O. 7. 629 obra Kaxs y’ dpxovros, n.): 
the gen. is not absol., but possessive, 
denoting the author: ‘as of (z.e. from) 
one avoiding.’ dyos, the guilt incurred 
by one who passed by an unburied corpse 
without throwing earth on it: ol yap 
vexpov Opwrres tiragoy, Kal mi émapnod- 
pevor Koviv, évaryels elvar eddxouv. Aelia 
Var. Hist. 5. 14 vbuos xat otros ’Arrixés, 
ds Qy draw mepitixy TwHmaTe dvOpwroy” 
mdvrws éemiBadr.eLy avT@ yy: Oda 
rew O€ mpds dvouas BAérovras. So, too 
Aelian says of the hawk, “ist. Anim. 
2. 49, vexpdv dé dvOpwmrov liwy lépak, ws 
Nbyos, mavrws émiBddrree yhv TO aragdy 
Kal TotTo pev adr@ ob} Kedever DOwY, ws 
’"AOnvalous émaldevoe Spay (though our 
schol. ascribes the precept to a prehistoric 


15. 
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onpeta Oo ovre Onpos OUTE TOV KUY@V 
€\Odvtos, 08 omdaavtos e&edaiveto. 
\Adyou O° év addqovow eppodoww KaKol, 


‘gohag ehéyxav puhaka Kav eylyvero 


myn TEMEVTO 


éis ydp Tus my EKAGTOS obfepyacpevos, 
Kovdets evapyys, aN’ edevye BH ) eloevau. 


hye Oo 


258 é\Odvt0s] Naber conject. €\xovTos. 


260 

ovo 0 KwAVTwY Tapyy. 

ETOLLOL Kat pvdpous. alpeww XEpow, 
263 édevye 76 wh eldévac Mss.: Erfurdt 


deleted 76. Blaydes reads mds 5’ épevye py eldévar: Dindorf, dA égevye was 76 pip: 


Boufbyns) : and of the elephant, #. A. 
5. 49 TOV réeparra Geacapevos éhépas 
vexpov ovK av maperbot, ia) TH mpoBoo xlde 
yhv dpuodmevos kal émiBardy, dotav Tuva 
amwéppynrov vrép THs KotvAs PUTEWS 
Tred (‘fulfilling some mysterious law of 
piety imposed by Nature’), cal pevywrv 
dyos* elvac yap To uy Spica Toro 
évayés. It was remembered as a disgrace 
to Lysander that, having put to death 
some prisoners of war, ode admrodavodow 
émiveyKe viv (Paus. Q: 32. 6). Cp. id. 
I. 32. § mdvTws dovov dvOpwmov vexpov yh 
Kpoyar. Hor. Carm. 1. 28. 33 precibus 
non linquar inultis, Teque piacula nulla 
resolvent. .licebit Iniecto ter pulvere curras. 

257. OQnpds, here a wild beast, as 
dist. from domesticated animals (cp. 
1081): more often the term excludes only 
birds and fishes.—tov with @ypds also: 
Eur. Hec. 370 ovr’ édrldos yap oltre Tov 
ddEns bpB| Odpoos map’ huiv.i—od omd- 
oavros. The negatives in 257 affect 
é\Odvros: and ov stands with omrdcavros 
as if we had simply ov« édédvros, od 
omdoavros, onueta qv. ov is not here an 
irregular substitute for oJre, as in 250: 
this would be so only if we had ot?’ 
€\Obyros. Either ovdé om. or ore om. 
would be correct, but the latter would 
suppose an oltre understood before é)- 
Obvros. For omdoaytos of rending, cp. 
1003. It could not mean,, ‘having cast 
up earth’ over the body (as Triclinius 
took it), The point is that the body 
must have been covered before the beasts 
had had time to come. The poet has 
preferred this order to omdocavtos ov’ 
ehOdvTos (z.¢. ‘or even having come’), 
because, ef 7\Oov, Kal eoracay dy. 

259 ff. Noyou 8’... pvAaka. The regular 
form would be, Adyous Kakots éppododmer 


év dddpdos, eAéyxovTes GUAGE PiAaKA 
(or dAXos &ANov), PUAaE being the part 
in apposition with the whole (jue?s). 
The irregularity of the form in the text 
is threefold. (1) For Adyors Kaxots éppo- 
Gotjuev we have an equiv. in sense, though 
not in grammar, Royou Kakot éppddouy. 
(2) In spite of this, é év d\A7ovow is retained, 
whereas éy juiy is now needed. (3) As 
a plur. part. would have been awkward 
after Aéyor, we have PtAaé ehéyX ov gu- 
axa, which thus is virtually equiv. to a 
gen. absol., pvdaKos éhéyxovTos PUAaKa. 
Remark that, even in regular examples 
of partitive apposition, a participle, de- 
scribing what all do, is sometimes thus 
made singular; Xen. Am. 7. 3. 47 of 
lames olxovral pot &\dNos AAAH StwdKwy 
(instead of didovres). It is only the first 
of these three points that this passage 
has in common with others to which 
it has been compared. ‘ 7) hey disputed, 
some saying this, some that,’ often ap- 
pears in Greek as ‘there was a dispute,’ 
etc., without causing of uev...of 5é to be 
changed into the gen. absol. Her. 8. 74 
TONG ENEvETO,...0l wey ws...xpéov ely 
dmomhéew, ’"APnvaioe 5€ ete. Thuc. 4. 23 
bm’ dudorépwr...émoNemetro, >APnvator 
bev mepirdéovres..., LeXorovyyjcioe dé etc. 
Aesch. P. V. 200 ordots 7 ev &d\dAHjoLowW 
dpobvvero, | of mev Oédovres...ol 5€ etc. 
(This illustrates the use of év arr, here, 
but is less bold, since the noun is sing.) 
Eur. Ph. 1462 jv & €pes orparnddrass, | 
ol wey mardsat.. ol dé etc. Bacch. 1131 
jv 5é waa’ dud Bor, | 6 wey ocrevdtuv... 
ai dé etc. For éppé@ovy, of a confused 
noise of angry tongues, cp. 290. pos 
(onomatop.) is said of a rushing noise 
of waves, or of oars dashed into them, 
etc,; then, fig., Aesch. Pers. 406 Iepatdos 
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And no sign met the eye as though any beast of prey or any 
dog had come nigh to him, or torn him. 

Then evil words flew fast and loud among us, guard accusing 
guard; and it would e’en have come to blows at last, nor 


was there any to hinder. 


Every man was the culprit, and no 


one was convicted, but all disclaimed knowledge of the deed. 
And we were ready to take red-hot iron in our hands ;— 


Seyffert, dA’ Edy 7d wh eldévar. 


yAécons 6480s, of an unintelligible jargon. 
—ééyxov, questioning (434, O. 7. 333, 
783: £/. 1353), here, in the sense of 
“accusing.’"—kdv éylyvero: and blows 
would have come at last,—had not the 
matter been settled by the proposal men- 
tioned at 268. (Not, ‘blows wozld 
come,’ 2.e. were oftez exchanged, as 
Nauck takes it.)—reAevtac’, ‘at last,’ 
the adverbial use, found even with an- 
other partic., as Thuc. 6. 53 tupavvida 
xaderhy reheuT@cay yevouéynv.—d Kwdv- 
gov: cp. O. 7. 297. 

262 f. tv...ov€epy., was the doer (in 


the belief of his comrades).—évapyjs, _ 


manifestus factt: O. T. 535 dyorHs 7’ 
qanilests ios (gkacros), evolved from 
oddels: fr. 327 éuol SD ovdels doxe?| elvar, 
mévns wy, dvooos, GAN del voceiv. Dem. 
or. 20 § 74 wndels POdvwy 7d pédXov 
dxovoy, aN’, dv adynOés 7, cKorelTw.— 
epevye pr eiSévar, ‘pleaded in defence 
that he knew nothing of it.’ For this 
pregnant use of gevyew cp. Aesch. Suppl. 
390, where the Argive king says to 
the Danaides, whose cousins threaten 
to seize them under Egyptian law, de? 
Tot oé pevyety Kata vduous Tovs olkober | 
ds ovK éxovoe KOpos ovdev dudl cod: you 
must plead, in accordance with Egyp- 
tian law, that they have no right over 
you. So defendere, Cic. fw Pison. 10. 
5 st criunphum non cupiebas, cuius 
tandem ret te cupiditate arsisse defen- 
des? (‘will you plead?’) Note that 
his use (like the absol. legal sense, ‘ to 
e a defendant,’ from which it comes) 
yas necessarily restricted to pres. and 
imipf. "lence we must not cite, with 
onaldson, Dem. or. 27 § 1 ovros rovs 
udev capes elddras Ta tuérepa Epuye pn- 
bey dtayvGvat rept avrav, eis & buas Tovs 
ovdey Tar uetépwy axpiBas émiorapévous 
é\j\vbev (which means: ‘he has avoided 
any decision on the case being given by 


264 alpew] éxew L, with yp. alpew written above 


those who knew our affairs thoroughly, 
but has come to you,’ etc.): nor, with 
Paley, Xen. Hellen. 1. 3. 19 brayduevos 
Oavarov...dmépuyev, drt ov mpodoln rhv 
Tokw addd\a owoa, 2.2. ‘being put on 
trial for his life, he was acguztted, (on 
the plea) that he had not betrayed the 
city,’ etc.—py (not ovk) eSévar, as after 
verbs of denying, Ar. £g. 572 jpvodvto 
ph wemrwxévat.—Only one other version 
is tenable, viz., ‘shrunk from knowing 
it’; but this could hardly be said in the 
sense, ‘shrunk from confessing that he 
knew it.’—Others understand rods &\)\ous 
as subject to eldéva, ‘shrunk from (the 
others) knowing it’ (‘entzog sich dem 
Wissen der anderen’), which is im- 
possible. So also is Campb.’s version, 
‘always escaped, so that we could not 
know him,’ which would, in the first 
place, require égpuye. 

264 dpovs, lumps of red-hot iron. 
wtdpos=a molten mass, from rt pvd, 
whence pvdos, ‘moisture,’ pvddw, etc. 
Cyril Adv. Lulian. 359 quotes this verse, 
after referring to a Chaldean custom of 
making an oath more solemn by causing 
those who took it to pass between the 
severed portions of a victim (did wéowr... 
dixorounudrwv). It is probably the oldest 
trace in Greek of ordeals analogous to 
the medieval ‘judgments of God.’ The 
word pWdpos occurs elsewhere in connec- 


tion with a solemn sanction for an oath. - 


In® Her: 1. 


return till it should float. Plut. Arzstids 
25.60’ ’Apioreldns wpKioe pev rods "EAAnvas 
Kal Buooey brép trav ’AOnvalwy (to ob- 


serve the defensive league against Persia, , 


479 B.C., Grote 5. 257), mudpous ép- 
Baroy éml rats dpats (in sanction of 
the curses on traitors) els rhv Oddarrav. 
I conceive that in these passages, as 
elsewhere, uvdpos has its proper sense, 


| 


| 


165 the Phocaeans pvdpor' | 
c.dnpeov KareréyTwoay, swearing not to | 


' the test by fire. 
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Kad Tp Supe, Kat Beovs OpK@LOTEW 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


265 


70 pajre Spaca PHATE TO Euvewevar 


TO mpay ja. 
Tédos 0, 


ovevorarte pay” EipyaopMevy. 
or ovdev 1) ay epevvoow Theor, 


\ heyeu TU €ts, Os TAVTAS és méSov Kdpo. 


_— 


vevoau poBo Tpovrpeper ov yap elXopLev 


270 


OUT avr upevel oul? OTWS Spavres Kahas 


mpata ev. 


nV ro 0 pos as avorTéov 
gol TOUpyov ein ToUTO Kouxt KpUTTEOV. 


Kat TAUT evika, Kae TOV dvodaipova 


Taos Kafaupet TovTO tdyabov haBetv. 


275 


Td PELL oe akOv OUX EKOUGLD, oto OTL" 
orepyer yap ovdels dyyedov KAK@V eTOV. 


XO. avaé€, 


by S: aipew r. 


| a ved-hot mass of metal, and that the 


custom was symbolical of an older use of 
the uvdpos in ordeals by fire. This would 
explain how the Alexandrian poets of the 
3rd cent. B.C. (Lycophron, Callimachus) 
came to use the word wbdpos, i in defiance 
of its _ctymology; as simply ‘a lump’ (or 
even ‘a stone’). ‘They supposed that the 
pvdpot had been cold masses. 

265 ff. wip Siéprewv must here refer 
to a definite ordeal, by walking through 
a fire. The idea, at least, of such an 
ordeal appears in the familiar Attic phrase 
dia mupos lévar (‘to go through fire and 
water’); Xen. Symp. 4. 16 &ywy’ ody 
pera Krewlov xav dia mupds lolnv, Ar. 
Lys. 133 ca rod mupds | c0éAw Badlgew. 
But it is doubtful whether the actual use 
of any such ordeal in the historical age 
can be inferred from Dem. or. 54 § 40 
akvomiorérepos Tov Kara Tov Taldwy (by 
the lives of one’s children, cp. or. 29 
§ 26) durvovros kal dua rod wupds, Ze. 
swearing that one is ready to undergo 
It has begn suggested 
that lévros has fallen out after supés, 
which seems improbable. But the phrase 
may be rhetorical. Cp. Verg. Aden. 11. 
787 (the Hirpi): medium freti pietate per 
ignem Cultores multa premimus vestigia 
pruna.—Becker Char. 183 notices some 
other ordeals. There was a temple in 
Achaia, the priestess of which, before 
election, was proved by drinking bull’s 


267 wr’) ud Blaydes. 


€mot TOL, LY Tl Kat Genarov 


269 cls, ds] efs 8 Nauck. Blaydes 


blood; if impure, she died (Paus. 7. 25. 
13). Perjury, and some other crimes, 
were assayed by the accused mount- 
ing the steps of an altar for burmt 
sacrifice (éoxdpa): if he was guilty, 
flames appeared (Heliod. 4eth. 10. 8). 
Incontinence was tried by the test of 
entering a grotto of Pan at Ephesus 
(Achilles Tatius 8. 6).—Beods dpk., to 
swear by the gods; the acc. is cognate 
(the god being identified with the oath), 
like épxov duvivas s Xen. Cyr. 5: 4.31 
radra...duvuul cor Geors. —7d pyte Sp.: 
for the art., cp. 236.—pqr’ elpyaopéve : 
the conjecture py’ is needless, since pire 
can be understood before BovNevcayte: 
see O. 7. 239 n. 

268 f. mAéov: cp. 40.—Aé€ye, be- 
tween two past tenses: Cp. 254.—Tts eis. 
It is at first sight tempting to write ris, 
els 8s wdvras. But such emphasis on the 
idea of ‘one against all’ seems hardly 
appropriate here. And vis els sometimes 
=els tus: Thuc. 6. 61 kal twa play vixra 
kal karédap@or : Plat. Soph. 235 B (odxér’ 
expevterar) TO ky OV TOD yévous elvac Tod 
TOV Bayuaromody Ts els: Parm. 145 D 
TWE yap évl un dv odk dy Ere wou Stvairo & 
ye dracw elvat. 

270 ff. mpotrpeev, impelled, here 
=wdyxace: cp. O. 7. 358 n.—od ydp 
elxopev x.7.A.: ‘for we did not know how 
to gainsay him, nor how, 7/ we did the 
thing (advised by him), we could prosper.’ 
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to walk through fire ;—to make oath by the gods that we had 
not done the deed,—that we were not privy to the planning or 
the doing. 

At last, when all our searching was fruitless, one spake, 
who made us all bend our faces on the earth in fear; for we 
saw not how we could gainsay him, or escape mischance if we 
obeyed. His counsel was that this deed must be reported to 


thee, and not hidden. 


as unwelcome as unwilling, 


in the bearer of bad news. 


And this seemed best; and the lot 
doomed my hapless self to win this prize. 


So here I stand, — 


well I wot; for no man delights 


Cu. O King, my thoughts have long been whispering, can 


conject. os 6. 


As dytipevety means opposing his sugges- 
tion, so 8pa@vres means acting on it. 
Others join 6iws Spavres, ‘by what 
course of action.’ Since, however, a 
definite proposal was before them—viz., 
reference to Creon—we must then under- 
stand, ‘by what o¢her course’ (than the 
proposed one). But the sense is, ‘We 
could not refute him, and, on the other 
hand, we dreaded your anger if we 
followed his advice.’ elyopev has the 
same sense in both clauses. éyw, as= ‘zo 
know how,’ takes (1) an infin., or (2) a 
relat. clause with subjunct., as 1342, 77. 
705 ovK éxw...Tol yrwuns méow. This is 
merely an indirect form of the delibera- 
ive subjunct., mot yvauns mésw; So 
ere, mpdéauev would be mpdéwpev if the 
principal verb were in a primary tense. 
The direct question would be, was kahds 
mpdéwuev; Carefully distinguish dws (or 
ms) dv with optat. after this odx yw, as 
Tr. 991 ob yap éxw wads av | oréptau, I 
know not how I could. The two con- 
structions are combined again in Az. 428 
odto. o amelpyew ovs’ Omws €& éyew | 
EXW. 

273 ff ool (cp. 234), rare for eis o€. 
After dvadépw 7: the pers. is usu. expressed 
by ets twa (less oft. by él or mapa twa). 
But Lysias has the dat. in or. 12. 84 ofs 
Tas amodoylas dvoice, ‘to whom he will 
carry back his defensive pleas’ (z.e. ‘on 
whom he will lay the blame,’ and so, 
again, in or. 7 § 17): yet 2d. § 64 ras... 
dmoNoylas els éxetvov dvadepouevas. In 
Mod. Greek dvadopd is used of an official 
‘report.’—tatr évika: see on 233: the 
impf. differs from the aor. only as éddxet 


278 XO.] L omits this indication, which Triclinius added. 


(‘seemed good’) from @dofe (‘was re- 
solved’).—ardAos, perh. taken by shaking 
lots in a helmet (cp. 396, Az. 1285): 
KaQatpet, reduces, z.e. ‘condemns’: Lys. 
or. 13 § 37 THY...WHpov...7Thy...kabarpod- 
cay, the vote of condemnation.—tdyaBév, 
iron., whereas his second errand is a true 
puaoy (397)—akwv otx éxodow: cp. 
Tr. 198 (the herald detained against his 
will by a throng of questioners) obx éxdy 
éxodor 6é | Evveoriv.—ol8” Br, adverbial 
(‘doubtless’), like 69Aov 671, cp. 758: so 
used even in the middle of a clause, 
as Dem. or. 9 § 1 mdyTwv, 018 Ort, py: 
cdvTwy yy’ av (‘when all, I know, would 
certainly admit,’ etc.). 

278 f. éuol, ethic dat., ‘for me,’ 
rather than dat. with BovAever as=‘ad- 
vises’; the latter dat. is rare (Aesch. 
Lum. 697 aorots,..Covlevw oéBev); in 
Tr. 807, At. 1055 the dat. with BovAedw. 
is a dat. of interest (to plot agazmst one). 
In poetry the act. can mean, not only 
‘to form a plan’ (O. 7. 619), or to give 
counsel (2. 1417), but also, like the 
midd., to deliberate.—With py supply 
éorl; cp. 1253; Plat. Zheaet. 145C dpa 
pn malfwv éreyev, look whether he did not. 


speak (ze. I suspect that he spoke) in| 


= 


jest. To supply @ is also possible (cp, 
O. C, 1180), but less fitting here.—ry 
adv., ‘perchance’: O. 7. 969.—0endarov, 


sent by gods (0. Z. 992 Oevarov mdy-_ 


Teva), 2.2. wrought by them (cp. 285), 


since there was no trace of human agency. 


(249): not, imposed upon a human agent, 


by a divine commission (as O. Z. 255. 


mpayua Oefrarov). So in Zi 16. 667. 


Zeus provides 


supernaturally for the. 
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ToUpyov 709), uy) Evvvow Bovheve Tada. 


KY: TADT Al, 


mpiv opyns Kal pe peoTaraL heya, 


280 


BY “peupel DS. dvous Te Kal yépov da. 
eyes yap OUK GVEKTA, Saipovas eyo 
Tpovovay boxew TODOE TOV veKpov EPL. 
TOTEpov UrEpTLLOVTES @s EvEpyeTnV 


éxpuTTov avrov, OoTLS appiKiovas 


285 


vaovs mupdowv 7)r0e Kavatywara 
Kal yn éxeivay, Kal vojLous Stag KEdOD ; 
7 Tous KaKOUS TYLAVTAS eloropgs Beots : 


ovK €OTW. 


| 
| 


a\\a TavTa Kal madar TONES 
avopes pohus pépovtes éppoGovv EOL, 
| Kpugy Kapa celovtes, ovo vio luy@ 


290 


Addov Sixaiws elyov, ws arépyew eye. 


279 745, H Edvvoa] ee has now withdrawn his former conjecture, 749’ 9, £vvvo.a. 


280 kai pe] kape (szc) L 
delete vv. 


284 mepriavrar 1D Umepriuavres Ts 
287 f., and re-write thus —brepov dmepTimGvras ws ebepyerny, | vaods 


Nauck would 


éxelvwy doris duduxtovas | Kal viv mupwowy Oe Kdvabuare ; | odk &orw K.7.d. 


287 «al yfv] Schneidewin conject. 


Cixny : 


Pallis, tiuds.—éxelvwy Ls: éxelyny x. 


burial of Sarpedon. Cp. O. C. p. xxxv. 
—1 fdvvowm, the art. being equiv. to a 
possessive pron., as 1089 f. rhv yAwooar, 
To vodv. .Cp. Plat. Rep. 571E els 
oivvoiy avrds atr@ adixduevos.—mradar, 
7.e. ever since the Pv\a& spoke (249). 
Cp. 289. 

280 mplv dpyns Kal pe pertacar, 
‘before thou hast actually filled me with 
anger’: kat has nothing to do with mptv, 
but belongs solely to pertaoat, a strong 
word, the ‘stress on which makes it easier 
for the force of kat to pass over the 
enclitic pe. Cp. O. fT. 772 Te yap av 
Kat pelfove | \éEacu’ av: 2%. 989 molas 
dé kal yuvaixds Ex PoBetad Urep; where 
in each case xal goes with the verb. 
We must distinguish the ordinary combi- 
natidn amply «al, ‘before even,’ which 
would be in place here only if Creon 
meant, ‘Cease, before you have so much 
as angered me’; cp. 77%. 3f6 doces, mplv 
Huds KavvewoarOa Ndyous agar we have 
even renewed our talk): Ar. 1033 
méumovow nn ?mioxdmous | és hy adh 
mpl Kal reOdobat Tots Geois: Plat. Gorg. 
458 B mddat..., mply Kal duds adbeiv,... 
éredecédunv.—kapé would be unmeaning: 
no one elsesis angry.—pertacar: Plat. 
Rep. 330E vrowplas...car deluaros ueords, 


and so often. 

284 ff qmérepoy x.7.X. Did they 
think him good? Or, thinking him éad, 
did they yet honour him?—&kpumrov (se. 
yn) =@arrov: the word is specially suit- 
able here to the covering with dust (256). 
Cp. O. C. 621 Kexpummévos véxus: £7. 
838 xpu@0évra (of Amphiaraus swallowed 
up by the earth). Bellermann cites an 
inscr. from Smyrna (Rhein. Mus. 1872, 
27 p. 465) maldwv oe dirar xépes, ws Oéues 
éorl, | kpdway. The impf. (‘were for bury-) 
ing °) refers to the motive present to the} 
agent’s mind when the act was under- 
taken: cp. 19 é&€reurov n.—adpdektovas 
vaovs, temples surrounded by columns, 
an epith. marking their stateliness and 
splendour, as Eur. Andr. 10g €v Wept- 
aTtias Sduors (of a temple), 7. Z. 406 
wepiklovas vaovs. The vads ameplorudos 
or meplarepos (so called because the 
ceiling of the colonnade projected like a 
wing, “from the cella) had a colonnade on 

each of its four sides: the vads dudt- 
mpbarudos, only on two (front and back): 

but, though the latter would satisfy the 
word dudixlovas, the poet doubtless meant 
the former.—kdvalrpara, votive offer- 
ings, such as gold and silver vessels of all 
kinds ; statues ; bronze tripods, etc. (Cp. 
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this deed, perchance, be e’en the work of gods? 

Cr. Cease, ere thy words fill me utterly with wrath, lest 
thou be found at once an old man and foolish. For thou sayest 
what is not to be borne, in saying that the gods have care for 
this corpse. Was it for high reward of trusty service that they 
sought to hide his nakedness, who came to burn their pillared 
shrines and sacred treasures, to burn their land, and scatter its 
laws to the winds? Or dost thou behold the gods honouring 
the wicked? It cannot be. No! From the first there were 
certain in the town that muttered against me, chafing at this 
edict, wagging their heads in secret; and kept not their necks 
duly under the yoke, like men contented with my sway. 


M. Schmidt conject. cevwowv.—vduous] Herwerden conject. dépuous. 291 Kpvd7] 
ovyp Meineke, from Plut. Mor. 170 E: see comment. 292 For Nédov dicaiws 
etxov, Hartung writes v&7’ etAdd@ws eyovres: for ws otépyew éué, Nauck, evrAdpws 
pépew: see comment.—@s] In L the ¢ has been added by S: but the scribe’s over- 
sight obviously arose through the next word beginning with o, and in no way warrants 


Mer 1. 505) Phuc. 6.46; Isae. or. «7 
§ 41.) The wealth of Delphi in ava47- 
ara is already proverbial in //. 9. 404: 
at Thebes the "Ioujmov (O. 7. 21) also 
‘seems to have been rich in them. After 
avd0nua the gen. denotes either 6 dvaéels 
(as more oft.), or, as here, the divine 
owner.—yqv éxelvwv (depending on trvpw- 
oy), z.e. the territory of Thebes (cp. on 
199), since the land belongs to the Geol 
-€yx@ptoc and aododxor: not merely the 
Teuévyn attached to their shrines. —vopovs 
StacKeday, to scatter the laws abroad, z.e. 
to shatter the fabric of civil order: cp. 
Tennyson, Red ruin, and the breaking up 
of laws. Cic. Agr. 2. 37 dtsturbare... 
legem. So stacked. of breaking up a 
treaty (O. C. 620), or a king’s power 
(2b. 1£341).—8tacKkeddy would suit dva- 
Onwara, but could not possibly be joined 
with fv (as if the latter meant ‘State’): 
hence it must be taken with véuous only. 
288 tols KaKods TindvTas...Beots ; 
owing to the natural emphasis on rovs 
_kaxovs, the ambiguity is only gram- 
matical. Cp. Her. 7. 150 émel dé opeas 
mapahauBdvew. rods “EAAnvas, oblique for 
érel 6é cheas mapehduBavov oi “HAAnves. 
289 f. tatra, the edict, depending 
on ports pépovres (aegre ferentes): Kar 
adda, even from the moment when it 
gwas proclaimed; cp. 279, where mdhau 
‘only refers back to 249.—*méAews dvBpes, 
like yijs rHodé Tis (O. Z. 236 n.).—€ppd- 
Sovy, muttered: 259n.—épol, against me, 
dat. of object, as after xaXeraivw, méu- 


gpoua, etc.—kdpa oelovtes, ‘tossing the / 
head,’ in defiant menace (so caput guas- | 
sans, Verg. Aen. 12. 894), instead of 

going quietly under the yoke. Plut. for. 
17OE rovs Tupdvvovs domdfovrat,...d\Ad 

pucotor ovyj Kapa celoyres (alluding to 

this v.). So, acc. to Suidas, s.v., Soph. 

used dvayatrifery (prop. said of a 

horse throwing the mane back, rearing) 

as=dmeety cal avtitelvev, ‘to be res- 

tive.’—t1o tvyo. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1639 

FevEwW PBapelas (LevyAats).—Adhoy, the 
back of the neck, a word used of draught- 
animals (of the Auman nape, perh. onl 

once, //. 10. 573): hence, fig., Eur. fr. 
175 dots 6€ mpos 7d wimrov etrAbpus 
pepe | Tov datyov’, obros jhacdy €or’ dvd)d- 
Bus. id. Zo. 302 Kapra To TovedOepor | 
éy Trois Tovovros dvoddgws pépe Kakd, 
‘impatiently.’ (Shaksp. //enry VI. Pt. 
Ill. 3. 1. 16 yield not thy neck 70 fortune’s 
yoke.)—Nauck writes the verse thus, v@- 
Tov Otkalws elxov evAdpws pépew, because 
Eustathius, in alluding to it, once repre- 
sents it by vGrov etAdpws elyoy (on Od. 
5. 285), and twice by vdrov eiAdpus pé- 
pew (on ZZ. 10. 573, Od. 10. 169). But 
Eustath. was quoting, or rather para- 
phrasing, from memory, and confused 
our verse with Eur. fr. 175 (quoted 
above); also, perhaps, with Lyco- 
phron 776 evAdpw voirw dépew. Lis 
references to Sophocles are often loose 
and inexact. See Appendix.—8.kalos, 
loyally. Donaldson had a too ingenious 
view that the word here meant, ‘with 
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Lal a 
€k TwVvoe TOVTOUS e€eTioTapat Kaas 
lal , 
Tmapynypevous pirbotow eipyaobau TAOE. 
a ¥ 
ovdev yap avOparovow otov apyupos 295 
la) / 
Kkakov vouiop eBacTe. TovTO Kal moeLS 
mop0el, 768 avdpas eEaviornow Soper: 
7Q> > 4 N , / 
TOO €xdi0doKe Kal Tapallacce ppévas 
\ > lal 
Xpyotas mpos aicypa mpdypal icracOa Bporav: 
mavoupylas 8 edekev avOpdrois eyew 300 
Kal TavTos epyou SvocéeBevay eidévat. 
daou S€ picbapvodrtes yvucay Tdde, 
xpovm mort e&érpakav as Sodvar Siknv. 
> > yx Y \ ” > > > Com / 
add’ eurep tayer Zevs er e& euod oéBas, 
e0 TovT émiotac’, dpKios dé cou heya, 305 
el 4) TOV avTOXELPA TOVSE TOD Tadou 


Mekler’s theory that L’s archetype had eiyov.,.wrépew, and that the letters eJ\o¢ had 
become illegible. 296 xaxdv vduiou’] Nauck conject. caxav &vavow’ (‘incitement’): 


equal poise’ (ew Crat. 371).—as=dore crates says, Oeol | nuty vducou’ odk eor, 
(O. 7. 84): orépyew, folerare: Tr. 486  Strepsiades rejoins, 7@ yap suvur’; 7F | 
(Lichas advising Dearcna with regard to atdapéorow, womep é&v Bufarvrip (te. if 
Tole) orépye riv yuvaixa, be patient of her. gods are not current with you, do you 

293 f. tévd<, masc., the malcon- swear by iron coin?): where the schol. 
tents (for ék, cp. 63).—rTovtovs, the remarks that vduoua meant more ev 
watchers of the corpse: the pronouns 1d vducuor &os, more d& 7d Kéuua Tod 
joined as in 39 (n.).—elpydodar is best rerumwudvou xadkod.—’Bracre: cp. O.C. 
taken with éferlorapat: cp. 1092 ém- 611 B\aordver & dmioria.—rropOet, ‘sacks’ 
ordperda...avrov...daxetv. The inf., in- (not merely, in a general sense, ‘ruins’): 
stead of the partic., with émicrauat, seems money invites attack, and often purchases 
unknown in Attic prose, except, of course, betrayal: cp. Hor. Carm. 3. 16. 13 diffidet 
where the sense is ‘to know how.’ wrdium Portas vir Macedo et pe 
Cp. 472. The inf. might, indeed, depend —aemulos Reges muneribus.—r68° (after 
on Tapnypévovs, as erdyw (to ndehe oft. rodro: cp. 39) avSpas, individual citi- 
takes an inf.: but (@) asa matter of fact, zens, as distinguished from édes. é- 
an infin. seems not to occur after tapdyw  avlor, Sépwv, drives them from. their 
in this sense: and (4) it may be noticed cities by corrupt intrigue,—for which the 
that Attic idiom often prefers the form, ordcets of democrat. and oligarch in 
‘induced by them, he did it,’ to, ‘he Greek cities gave many openings. The 


was induced by them to do it’: eg. Xen. phrase is strikingly illustrated by the 
Mem. 4. 8. 5 moddovds...\6yw mapaxOévres verses in which Timocreon of Rhodes, 
drékrewav: Dem. or. 5 § ro ols éra- when an exile, assailed Themistocles 
XOévres duets... rpoeiaOe Dwxéas. For this (Plut. Them. 21), as tods wey xardywr 
participial expression of the leading idea,  ddlxkws, rods & éxdi@kwy, tods dé Kal- 
seen. on O. C. 1038. ns vor, | dpyuplwy brdémdews. 

296 f. vopiop’, ssteitutum. This 298 f£. rod’ &S. Kal mapadddowe, 


primary and general sense of the word this trains and perverts good minds of 
was almost confined to poetry (Aesch. men, toracOat Tpds aloxp. mpdyp., to 
Th. 269 “ENAnvixdv vduoua Ovorddos address themselves to base deeds. rap- 
Bows), the special sense, ‘current coin,’ ‘ad\d\dooe = ‘alters sideways’; z.e. causes 


being the ordinary one. For the other to turn out of a straight course into an 
‘sense, the usual word was vdpimor (or oblique course; hence, like Tapdyer, 


véuos), Hence in Ar. Vd. 247, when So- — rapacrpéper, perverts. Cp. Arist. Pod. 8. 
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Tis by them, well I know, that these have been beguiled 
and bribed to do this deed. .Nothing so evil as money ever 
grew to be current among men, This lays cities low, this drives 
men from their homes, this trains and warps honest souls till 
they set themselves to works of shame; this still teaches folk to 


practise villanies, and to know every godless deed. 
But all the men who wrought this thing for hire have 


made it sure that, soon or late, they shall pay the price. 


Now, 


as Zeus still hath my reverence, know this—I tell it thee on 
my oath:—If ye find not the very author of this burial, 


Pallis, kaxdy vdonu’. 


299 Bporove L (accentless) with wy written above. 


S00 éxew] Wecklein conject. dyew: Pallis, réxvnv (or -as). 


7§ 7 al Wuxal rapecrpaumévac ris 
kara gvow ews (their minds being 
warped from their natural condition). 
Since wapa\\dooe implies a bad ¢razn- 
tug, it can be followed, like é@ife and 
like words, by an infin.: it is unneces- 
sary, then, to make torac@at, in its re- 
lation to mapa\Adooe:, merely epexegetic 
(‘so that they set themselves’); though 
it might, of course, be 90. Wecklein 
takes kal mapadAdooe as parenthetic 
=Tapad\dooovca: but this, too, is need- 
less, nor is it supported by 537 (where 
see n.).—toracfat mods te means here, 
‘to se¢ oneself facing it,’ so ‘to turn to it, 


' address oneself to it,’ just like tpémrec@at 
‘arpbs Tt: cp. Plat. Rep. 452 E mpds GA- 


Nov Tivd okoToy oTHodMEVOS H TOY 
Tod adyaod, ‘having set himself to some 
other aim,’ etc. Distinguish some other 
phrases with terag@a: and mpés which are 
not really similar: Thuc. 3. 11 mpds 6 re 
Xp orjvat (a power to which they could 
rally): 4. 56 mpos Thy exelyvov yyepunv 
del €oracay (they had always sided with 
the Athenian policy): 6. 34 mpos Ta Neyé- 
peva kal al yv@uat ioravra (men’s minds 
adapt their attitudes to what is said). 
800 f. tavoupylas...éxetv: showed 
men how to practise villanies. For éxew 
of the moral habit, cp. Od. 1. 368 ury- 
ornpes brépBiov UBpw exovres: Ll. 9. 305 
Nvooay eéxwv ddonv. The inf. might be 
epexegetic, but really depends on édecéev 
as implying ‘taught’: cp. Eur. AZed. 195 
ovdels Admas | nUpeTo... | wdats mavew 
(has found out Zow Zo...). delxvue of 
znvention, as Az. 1195 bs orvyepay edeEev 
ém\wy | “EXdace Kowdy “Apn: fr. 396. 
6 orparod ppuxrwplay | eeEe, xkavépnvev 
od dederyuéva (Palamedes).—eiSévat, ‘to 
know,’ z.e. to be conversant with (cp. 


jes tk? 


on 71) wavtds épyou SuvocéB., impiety of 
aa in) any deed, =mav ducceBes Epyov 
cp. 603 Adyou 7’ dvoa): for mas, cp. 
O.C. 761 n. Note wavrds épy. after mav- 
ovpylas: the familiar use of mavoupyla 
extenuates the force to which etymology 
entitles it, while in wav Zoyov that whole 
force is felt: so wav moeiy is stronger 
than mavoupyeiy, and wav Aéyew than 
mappnovdgerbar (Plat. Apol. 39 A édv tis 
TOAMG may movety Kal déyew). Cp. Ph. 
407 mavrTos dv Nbyou Kkaxod | yAwoog 
OvyovTa Kal mavoupylas, where mdons 
must be supplied, showing how mavoupyla 
could be used without direct reference to 
its derivation. 

302 f. ivucav: cp. 231.— xpdvo 
qmoté, at some time or other: z.¢. they 
will be caught sooner or later. With 
Sotvat Siknv: Pi. 1041 Tloacde, tloach? 
aKa Te xpbyw moré.—ekerpatav ws 
(=Were, 292), as Aesch. Pers. 723 Kal 
760 é&érpatev, wore Bébamopov Kdpode 
péyav; The verb is here ironical; cp. 
Plat. Gorg, 479 A 7d avrd Suamempaypévor 
elaly womep av el Tis Tots meyloTos voonua- 
ot cuvicxbuevos Siamrpdéarto ph dvddvar 
Oiknv .. Tots larpots, unde larpeverOa. 

304 ff. Zevs, in his quality of Baov- 
Aeds (Xen. An. 3. 1. 12), is fitly invoked 
by a king who vows that he will uphold 
the royal authority. Cp. 487.—8pxuwos, 
adverbial: O. C. 1637 Kargvecey 740° 
8pxios (n.). Cp. 823 (Avypordrav).—rdv 
avtéxeipa, the very man (248) whose 
hand strewed the dust, said with an 
emphasis corresponding to that with 
which the Guard had insisted on the 
absence of any clue (249). For avtro-, 
cp. 56,172. tTabov=rTadijs, as 490, 534, 
O. T. 1447: in a symbolical sense like 
that of @dwas (246). 

5 
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evpovtes exhavelr &s dpOarpods Enos, 
y lal > ‘ x» 
ovy vuiv “Avdyns podvos apKéoe, mpl av 
lal MBL 4 
Cavres Kpepactol tHvde Synidonf vBpu, 


iv’ eiddtes TO KEepdos evOev oiaréov 


310 


To Nowrov apmalyte, kat pdbnO ooze 

ovk €€ dmavtos Set TO Kepdaivew udev. 

éx Tav yap aicxpav Aynppdtwr tovs m)elovas 
dtwpévous loos av 7) TEerwopEevors. 


PT. 
KP. 
OT. 


> ~ , x \ Y PEE 
elmely TL OWCELS, 7) OTPAPEls OUTS LW; 
4 Lal > Las m 
ovK ola0a Kal vov ws aviapas éyets ; 
vn WH D_ SN “~ A , : 
év toiow wolv Hh ml TH Wyn Saxver; 


315 


KP. ri d€ puOpilers tiv eunv vTHY O7ov ; 


DT. 
KP. 


811 L has dprdfyre, not (as has been stated) dpwdénre. 


c Late > > ~ ~ / \ > 3: > , 
6 Spav o dvia tas dpévas, Ta 8 aT eyo. 
¥ > ¢ , A > x > 
ol ws AdAnua SHrov exreduKos Ei. 


320 


The mistake was easy, 


because the ¢ begins low down, being a continuation of the down stroke of the a. 
But the difference between af and aé, as the scribe of L writes them, can be seen by 
comparing this word with éfémpagay in 303, or (¢.g.) aw in O, C. 819 with Oavuafe 20. 
IIIQ. 313 £. é« Tdv..cecwoudvous. Bergk rejects these two verses; M. Schmidt 
would spare them, but place them after v. 326.—Wecklein writes cecwuévous (Curae 


epigraph. p. 60). 


808 f. podvos: cp. O. 7. 304 n.— 
‘Death alone shall not suffice for you,’ 
already implies a threat of torture. To 
make this threat explicit, mply dv. . 8n- 
Awonre is added, as if merely ot Oavetrbe 
had preceded. ‘(You shall not die,) until 
you haye first been hung up alive, and 
have revealed (the authorship of) this 
outrage.” They are to be suspended by 
the hands or arms, and flogged. Cp. Az. 
106 Oavety yap avrov ov rl rw Oé\w.. rply 
ay debels arpds xlov’ épxelov oréyns . . wdo- 
Tiyt mprov vara powrxOels Odvy. Ter. 
Pharm. 1. 4. 43 ego plectar pendens. In 
Plat. Lege. 872 Ba slave who has slain a 
free man is to be flogged, and then (if he 
does not die under the lash, édvrep Big 
maiduevos) put to death by other means. 
Other views of kpepacrol refer it to 
(1) mere suspension, as a torture, like that 
of Melanthius in Od. 22. 175: (2) stretch- 
ing ona cross-like frame; cp. Alexis ap. 
Athen. 134A dtor’ dvamitayw adroy emt 
EUNov AaBav. Impalement (dvacravpsw, 
dvacko\orl{w) is certainly not meant.— 
favres Kpepacrol, ‘suspended alive,’ as 


315 rt dwoes] Sedwoeio L (no accent on de): dé Suoecs r. 
de an early hand in L (the first, as Diibner thinks) has written «re 


Over 


317 evrot ow 


(Gv is oft. joined with another partic.: 
Xen. An, 2. 6.29 ovx womep ol GAA. . 
darorundévres Tas Kepadds, 8omep T4XLTTOS 
Odvaros Soxe? elvar, dd\AA FOv alkicGels 
éviavrév.—8yAdond’: as to the belief that 
torture was sure to wring the truth from 
slaves, cp. Isae. or. 8. 12 dréray Soddor Kar 
EXevOepor mapayévwvTat, .. od xphaGe Tas 
Tay éevOdpwv papruplats, aA Tods Sov- 
Aous Bacavifovres odrw (nretre ebpety Thy 
adjOeav rv yevoudvwr. (Cp. Selections 
from the Attic Orators, p. 358 n.)—bBpw, 
in concrete sense (0. C. 1029). 

_ 310 ff. tv’... dpmd{yre, with grim 
Irony, since they are to die before they 
can apply the lesson. So O. C. 1377 
(Oed. calls down destruction upon his 
sons) Ww’ d&@rov rods purevcavTas oéBew, 
where see n. Cp. below, 716.—1é Kép8os, 
accus. (cp. 1242): &vOev oloréoy (éorl).— 
40.0n0", aor., learn once for all: but dprd- 
fnTe, pres., go on stealing.—éE dravtos, 
from every source, with Td KepSalvev: 
Xen. Mem. 2. 9. 4 od ydp jv olos ard 
mavros Kepdalvew: Ar. Th. 735 @ torl- 
orarat| Kak mavrds dpels pnxavdpeva 
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and produce him before mine eyes, death alone shall not be 
enough for you, till first, hung up alive, ye have revealed this 
outrage,—that henceforth ye may thieve with better knowledge 
whence lucre should be won, and learn that it is not well o 
love gain from every source. For thou wilt find that ill-gotten 
pelf brings more men to ruin than to weal. 


Gu. May I speak? Or shall I just turn and go? 

Cr. Knowest thou not that even now thy voice offends? 
Gu. Is thy smart in the ears, or in the soul ? 

Cr. And why wouldst thou define the seat of my pain? 
Gu. The doer vexes thy mind, but IJ, thine ears. 

Cr. Ah, thou art a born babbler, ’tis well seen. 


@olv L, with an erasure of three or four letters after ro?, in which « has been made 
from v: z.e. the scribe had first written év rovrou. 318 dal L, der. 320 oly’ 
@s Ad\ynua O9Aov)] L has AdAnua, with an a erased before it: either, then, the scribe 
wrote a\dAnua, or he had begun to write dAnua, but perceived the error before he 
had written 7. The later Mss. have AdAnma. The schol. has AdAnuwa in the lemma, 
but interprets G\nua,—rd replrpiuua ris dyopas, olov mavodpyos.—M. Schmidt writes 


olor, AdAnu’ ws: Gleditsch, ic#’ ws AdAnua: for dAAov, Burges dewév. 


meiv. In O. C. 807 & daravros eb déyer 
=speaks well on any theme (starting from 
anything). 

815 f£. tt suits a timid appeal: cp. 
O. C. 1414 lkeredw ce meoOjval Th wo. 
8é (Boeckh), though favoured by L, could 
not be justified as an expostulatory ‘now.’ 
Sdoes: O. C. 1287 didods Euol | N€Ear.— 
otrtws, ‘without more ado,’ wamep exw: 

h. 1006 Ov6e GOO Hav7ys ere | yevjoouas 
mpoopOeyktos, aN’ ovrws dmec; Plat. 
Phaedr. 237 C viv pev otrws ok exw el- 
meiv (‘off-hand’).—tw, delib. subjunct., 
somewhat rare in pres. (O. 7. 651).—Kat 
viv as=ds kal viv: for the hyperbaton of 
ws, cp. Az 500, Zl. 949, 1243, etc.— 
aviapes, with t: but Eur., like Ar., has 
dviapbs (Or. 230 etc.): Aesch. does not 
use the adj., though he has dvtos. dvla (t) 
is used by Soph., but not by Aesch. or 
Eur, 

317 & with @oly, through associa- 
tion with such phrases as Aesch. Pers. 
605 Bod & év. dol xé\ados.—ért with 77 
yux7 denotes the seat, and, equally with 
év, here=our ‘in’: cp. //. 1.55 T@ yap 
él pect OjKe Bed. 

318 ri 8 is right, not rt Sat (L): see 
Appendix.—pv@pites, bring under pvduds, 
z.e. reduce to a clear form, aefize, Sov 
(éorl), with respect to its seat (2.e. whether 
it is in the ears or in the mind). Cp. 
Arist. Adetaphys. 11. 10 éay un pvOulon 


ris, unless one reduce (the opinions) to a 
clear form, or method. So he oft. asso- 
ciates puOuds with ocyijua, as Phys. Ause. 
8. 3 7d oxnmarifduevoy Kal pvOmfuevor, 
what is being reduced to form and system. 
For the epexegetic émov cp. Az. 103 7 
roumitpirrov Klvados é&jpou pu’ Omou; 20. 
890 dvdpa wh Nevooew Srov.—Cp. Shaksp. 
Trou. 4. 5.244 That I may give the local 
wound a name, And make distinct the 
very breach whereout LHector’s great spirit 


flew. 


319f. tas ppévas...Ta 8 dt’, acc. 
defining oe: Ph. 1301 gees me xElpa: 
tp. on O. C. 113.—olp’ ws, impatient, as 
Ar. Ach. 590 ol’ ws reOvijgers: elsewhere 
in Soph. it expresses pity or grief (1270, 
At. 354, Pra WN suits Creon’s | 
contemptuous impatience. The schol. | 
(see crit. n.) prob. read &Anpa (‘a knave,’ | 
lit., ‘fine meal,’ from ddéw): cp. Ar. Av. | 
430 tmaurdAnu’ 6rov. But if Creon used | 
that word, he would seem to give the © 
man credit for real subtlety: he would be 
taking him too seriously. Thus &Anpa 
is the word applied by Ajax to his 
mortal foe, Odysseus (Az. 381, 389), who 
is similarly called mdvoopov kpdrnua in 
fr. 827: cp. Ph. 927 mavoupylas | dewis 
réxynu’ @xO.crov (Neoptolemus). Cp. 
756 dovAceuma: O. 7. 85 Kidevma (n.).— 
S7Aov, like évapyés (cp. on 263). 


~ 


Des 


OTP. a. 


| 


\ 
such a matter, hasty dé£a sheuld be avoid- 

ed altogether, It is always bad to assume 
}a man guilty without proof; it is worse 
when the rash assumption is also erroneous. 
Cp. déxnois dyvws, 6a blind suspicion’ 
(O. 7. 681), and 2b. 608 yrduy 8 ddprw 
pH me xwpls alri@. Eur. Bacch. 311 and? hv 
Soxys mév, () 5 5bEa vou vocel,) | Ppoveiy 
déxee tt.—Nauck supposes a play on two 
senses of doxeiy,  doxe? (or, as he reads, 


ev. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


ovKOUY TO y epyov TOUTO ToWaas TOTE. 
X\ 
Kai Tadr ém apytpw ye THY Wuynv mpodods. 


H Sewor, @ SoKel ye, Kal Wevdn Soxew. 


/, , \ , > \ A \ 
Kopwbevé vuv tHv dd€av: ei S€ TadTa py 
dhavetré prot Tods Spawvras, eEepetP ore 


325 


Ta Serta Képdn mnpmovas épydlera. 


GAN evdpeHein pev padrior: éav dé Tor 


AngOn Te Kal wy, ToUTO yap TUyn KpWeEl, 

ovx eof omws oer od Sedp EAOdvTa pe: 

kal viv yap éxTos édmidos yuouns T Euys 330 
acwbeis ddeihw Tots Peots moddAnv xdpu. 


XO. 


321 7457’ Reiske: 745’ Mss. 


Toda Ta Sewa Kovdev avOpdrov Sewdrepov wédeu: 


823 ¢ci in the verse L.—7] 7° L.— Soxe?] L has jv 


and written above w and ¢?, by the first hand. #v dox7 r (including A).—doxety] doxe? 
L.—Vauvilliers conject. jv doxy ye kal evd7, doxeiv: Kvitala, nv Soxp ye, kel Wevd 
doxe?: Hartung, @ ddxyors H, Wevdh Soxety: Anonym. in Class. Fourn. xvii. 57  Soxet 
ye, Td WevdH Soxetv: Pallis, ds Soke? ye kal Wevd7 dSoxeiy (‘that a man of repute should 


have false opinions’). 


8324 yuv] viv L.—For tiv ddéay, one late Ms, (Aug. b, 14th 


321 ‘At any rate (ofy—babbler or 
not) I certainly have not done this deed.’ 
elut is supplied with moujoas. For ovK- 
ovwv.. ye cp. 993, Ph. 907 NE. alcxpis 
pavodua.. PI. ovKouv év ols ye Spas: ev 
ofs & avdgs, éxv: and so oft., as O. 7. 
565, 1357, O. C. 848. 

822 ‘Yes, (you have done it,) and 
that, too, at the cost of betraying,’ etc. 
The particle ye implies the contradiction, 
érolnoas: Kal tattra goes with the parti- 
ciple (rpoSovs): cp. O. 7. 37, Zl. 614 Thy 
Texovoav UBpier, ee TavTa THALKOUTOS. 
So Lat., hominem . . studits optimis dedi- 
tum, tdque a puero (Cic. Fam. 13. 16). 

$23 7 Savov. Creon has pronounced 
the Guard guilty on mere d6&a, without 
proof. The Guard says, ‘It is grievous 
that; when a man does harbour suspicions 
(3 doxe? ye), those suspicions should at the 


\ same time (ka) be false.’ ye means that, in 


doxy) having been suggested by @Sofe 7G 
Syuw, etc.: ‘’Tis monstrous that he who 
decides should have false views.’ But, 
even if the absolute @ doxe? could be thus 
used, the colloquial frequency of Soxet (01 
mo.ety 7) in Aristophanes suffices to show 
that @ doxe? could not, to an Athenian 
ear, have suggested ‘the ruler’ or ‘the 
judge’: it would have seemed to mean 
merely one who ‘proposes,’ not ‘dis- 
poses.’—Schiitz makes doxetv depend on 
doxe?: ‘’Tis grievous when a man is 7e- 
solved to believe even what is false’ (if 
only he wishes to believe it), A bold 
speech for the Guard to Creon; nor does 
it satisfy either ye or kal. 

324 Kopipeve. . THY Sdgav, make neat 
sayings about it,—referring to the rhe- 
torical form of the last verse, with its 
mapyxnots, Soxet...doxetv. Not necessarily, 
‘quibble upon it,’—as if doxet had been 
used in two different senses,—a view 
of xéduWeve which has been brought to 
support the interpretations of v. 323 
mentioned above. The verb is usually 
midd., often with acc., as Eur. Z, 4. 333 
e} Kexdupevoat movnpd (‘thou hast given 
subtle form to wicked pleas’): Plat. Zach. 
197 D rpéret...copiorH TA ToLadTa pmaddov 
kouWeverOat.—thv Sdfav, that ddéa of 
yours: cp. 96: £7. 1110 ovk olda rhy ohp 


oe, 
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Gu. May be, but never the doer of this deed. 


Cr. Yea, and more,—the seller of thy life for silver. 

Gu. Alas! ’Tis sad, truly, that he who judges should 
misjudge. 

Cr. Let thy fancy play with ‘judgment’ as it will ;—but, 


if ye show me not the doers of these things, ye shall avow that 
dastardly gains work sorrows. [Zxit. 

Gu. Well, may he be found! so ’twere best. But, be he 
caught or be he not—fortune must settle that—truly thou wilt 
not see me here again. Saved, even now, beyond hope and 
thought, I owe the gods great thanks. [Exit. 


CHORUS. 
Wonders are many, and none is more wonderful than man; 


cent.) has 76 66fav.—Moschopulus rept cxedav p. 20 reads kdupeve rH Sdxnow: prob., 
as Dindorf says, by a confusion with the schol. here, ceuvoddyer* riy Sdxnow mepiAdret. 
326 ded] dewd L, which Seyffert and others prefer: schol. yp. 7a dekh dvrt rod 
Kaxd* did Tod Tods Sechods elvar dxpelovs. Wecklein conject. rdéy\a. 327 ro] cor 
L, with 7 above from first hand. 328 xal] Blaydes conject. xav. 332 Toda 


7a] Neue conject. oda Te. 


kAndév’ (the k\ydev of which you speak), 
not merely, ‘the word 5ééa.’ If the w. 7. 
70 Odfay (see cr. n.) was intended to 
mean the latter, it should have been 76 
56fa.—vvv (‘very well,’ like ofv) is better 
than vdy, which would mean ‘for the 
present’ (as opposed to the near future).— 
Tatra...tods Spavtas=Tois rafra dpdv- 
Tas: cp. 384: the pron. gains emphasis 
by its place. 

326 Sada, as involving mean treachery 
towards king and city. Theognis 835 a\W’ 
dvip@v te Bly kal Képdea decha Kal UBpis | 
Today €& ayabGv és xaxéryr’ éBarev (sc. 
jpas).—Sewd (L) is defended by Seyffert 
as=‘ flagitious,’ by Whitelaw as=‘clever’ 
(iron.), ‘your wondrous winnings.’ In 
some forms of minuscule writing \ and y 
could easily be confused: cp. O. Z. 1130 
~vvadAdéas, where the first A has been 
made from v: and O. C. 1164, where pdvov 
has been restored from podév7’. 

$27 £. adX prefacing the wish (0. C. 
421): edpeBeln sc. 6 Spy (319): pador’, 
denoting the best thing that could happen 
(O. 7. 926 n.).—xay for kat is needless. 
We find xal édv...xal dav: édy re...édy 
Te: but, as a cule, édy (or édy Te)...Kal 
[not kal édv] uy: e.g. Eur. Mec. 751 Kay 
Tixw Kav ph TUxw: Plat. Lege. 660 E édv 
Te méyas.. édy Te cutxpos...7, Kal (‘and’) 
éav wdovTy kal wy. For the conjunctive 


form in stating alternatives, cp. O. C. 
488 n. 

330 kal with viv, not with ydp.— 
yvopuns, of reasonable forecast, cp. O. 7. 
1087. 

AAR oop First ordoiwov. 1st strophe 
(332—342)=Ist antistrophe (343—353): 
and strophe (354—364) = 2nd antistr. (365 
—375). For the metres see Metrical 
Analysis. 

The Chorus had not thought it possible 
that any one should brave death to bury 
the corpse (220). But the deed has been 
done, and without leaving a trace (252). 
And Creon has silenced the suggestion 
that gods did it (278). The train of 
thought is continued in this ode. Its 
theme is man’s daring,—his inventiveness, 
and the result to his happiness. 

Manis master of sea and land; he sub- 
dues all other creatures ; he has equipped 
his life with all resources, except a remedy 
against death. His skill brings him to 
prosperity, when he observes divine and 
human laws, but to ruin when he breaks 
them.—At that moment Antigone is led 
in, and the coryphaeus speaks the closing 
anapaests (376—383). 

332 modda...xovdév. Schol. év ox 7- 
ware elrev, dvtl Tod, mo\Gy dyTwv Tov 
dewdv, obdév éorw avOpumov dewvdrepor. 
The cxfua is the rhetorical parataxis, 


tst 
strophe. 
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, , 
2ToUTO Kal Tohiud Tépay TovTOU XELYLEpi@ VOT@ 


3 xwpet, tepiBpvxloow. 


e > ¥ 
4 TEp@v UT olduacw* 


or 


335 


n~ 4 w~ 
Geav te Tav vreptaray, Tav 


¥ > 7 > rd 
6 adbirov, axapdtav amotpverat, 


> , > , —. SEBS > yy 
7 NAopevar apoTpwv ETos els €TOS, 


bg / , ? 
8 imei yever Tovar. 


$336 xévrov made from wévrw by the first hand in L. 


340 


888 Gedy Te] r has 


been corrected from @ (or 6) by an early hand in L. After ray a point has been 


erased. 


S89 f. dxaudray] dxaudtwy Semitelos (as Triclinius read), joining it 


with dpérwy, which he substitutes for dpérpwyv.—dmorpier’ drhouévew L, the o after 


A made from w: schol. in marg., yp. dmorpterat Ddouéevwr. 
latter, with \ for AA, caused the error, AITOTPTETATAOMENOQN (II for II). 


A mis-writing of the 
The 


kat being equiv. to ‘and yer’: cp. Z7. 
1046 @ woddd 57 Kal Oepud Kod Novy 
kaxd | ...moxPjoas eye | kovrw roodrov 
or Axoeres 7) Ards | wpotOnxey x.7.r. It 
is stronger to say, ‘they are great; and 
he is greater’: than, ‘though they are 
great, he isgreater.’—14. Seva, not ‘dread,’ 
nor ‘able,’ but ‘wonderful.’ There is a 
certain resemblance to Aesch. Ch. 585 ff. 
WONNG pev ya tpéder | Sewa dequdrov 
dxn...Gdd’ darépro\uoy avdpds dpdynua tis 
Aéyor; but there dexad=‘ dread,’ and the 
scope is limited to the violence of human 
passion. 

S3S4 Totto, sc. 7d Sewdy, this won- 
drous power, man. The schol. quotes 
Theocr. 15. 83 cogdv roe xpju’ &vPpwros. 
Not adverbial with xwpe?, ‘so’ (in a 
way corresponding with his dewérns), as 
Bellermann takes it, comparing O. 7. 
1005 (roir’ dgixéunv), where see n.— 
wépay, properly, ‘to the further side of? 
(trans). -The point here is that man 
dares to cross the sea. wmépa (ultra), 
which Blaydes prefers, would imply wan- 
derings (not merely over, but) beyond 
sea. A European visitor to New York 
goes wépay xévrov: to San Francisco, 
mwépa. Cp. O. C. 885 and p. 279. 

335  xepepi@ vorw with xwpel, goes 
(driven) by it: cp. Od. 14. 253 émAdouev 
Bopéy dvéuyp, and 2. 299 (of the ship) 9 
& é@cew Bopéy dvéuy. The dat. might be 
merely ‘ with’ (dat. of circumstance), but 
is better taken as instrumental. Cp. 588 
mvoats. Some make xeeply vérw a tem- 
poral dat., like @pg yeudvos, which it 
can hardly be—Soph. is thinking of the 
Aegean, where the prevailing winds were 
from the N..or N.W. in spring and 


summer, while stormy south winds were 
associated with winter: Hesiod warns a 
man with a voyage before him not to 
await xemov’ éemidvTa vdrord Te dewas 
ajras, | és 7 Spwe Oddaccay ouaprijcas 
Avos 5u8pe | ro\A@ érwpw@, Xarerov dé 
Te wovtov €0nxev. The epithet yemuepin 
aptly distinguishes this wintry véros from 
that gentle south breeze (now called 
the ‘ embates’) which regularly sets in at 
sunset in the fair season (cp. Curt. Hisé. 
Gr. 1. 14). 

S336 f. wepiBp...tm’ olSpacwy, passing 
under swelling waters which open depths 
around: z.¢e. he is in the trough of a 
heavy sea, while on each side the waves 
rise above his ship, threatening to en-| 
gulf it. Verg. den. 1. 106 hts unda | 
dehiscens Terram inter fluctus aperit. | 
Bpvxios, ‘of the depths’ (Spuxia...7xe } 
Bpovrds, Aesch. P. V. 1082), is formed | 
as if from Sp’é, of which Oppian uses 
acc. Bptxa (‘depth of the sea,’ Hal. 2. 
588). daroS8p¥yvos=‘under water,’ and 
so neut. pl. adv. dréd8puxa (Od. 5. 319 
etc.). mepiSptxios occurs only here. For 
the t before Sp cp. 348, I104, 1117. 
The schol.’s #ya5eo. means that epc- 
Bptixvos was taken as ‘roaring around’ | 
(Sptxdoua), where the v would be long, | 
against metre (cp. 347). The Homeric 
dup d@ xdua | BéBpuxer pbPtoy (Od. 5. 
411) might suggest this view. 

8838 deptdtay, highest, as eldest, 
manuntwp (Aesch. P. V. go), and map- 
Baris (Ph. 392): Plat. Zim. 40 C viv... 
mpernv Kal mpecBurdrnv Bedv door évrds 
odpavod yeydvact. 

339 dkapdray: this form of the fem. 
occurs only here, unless dxauaryot (and 
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the power that crosses the white sea, driven by the stormy 
south-wind, making a path under surges that threaten to 
engulf him; and Earth, the eldest of the gods, the immortal, 
the unwearied, doth he wear, turning the soil with the offspring 
of horses, as the ploughs go to and fro from year to year. 


later Mss. have dr\wudvwy (as V), el\oudvwy (as Vat.), or maddouever (as A).—#roc 


elo roo L. Some later Mss. have érovus els éros. 
from the schol., repexvxAovvtwy Tr&v dpdrpwy eros ef érous. 


from é\evov) L: modedwy re 


not dkaudrowt) xépecow be right in 
Hes. 7%. 747, but is warranted by similar 
epic forms in tragedy, as d@avdras (gen.) 
Aesch. Ch. 619, Eur. PR. 235: dd- 
pajrav Soph. £7. 1238 (and -ys in dial. 
O. C. 1321). For the initial a, cp. the 
epic d@dvaros, ayopdacGe, etc. (and see 
Introd. to Homer, Appendix, note 5, p. 
195): but in 27. 164 we find ’dxdauara.— 
Gtrorpvera, prop., wears away for his 
own purposes (midd.),—jatigat, vexes 
(with constant ploughing). [arth is 
‘immortal,’and not to be exhausted ; but 
man’s patient toil subdues it to his use. 
Cp. Zr. 124 darorptew édrida, to wear it 
out.—Not, ‘wearies himself by tilling’ the 
soil. 

340 iddopévay apdtpwv, as_ the 
ploughs go backwards and forwards,— 
turning at the end of one furrow, and 
going down the next. Cp. Nicander 
Ther. 478 pedye & del cxodiqy te Kat ov 
play drpamrdy thd\wyv, ‘in flying (from the 
snake), always make your course wind 
(iAAwr) from side to side, instead of keep- 
ing it straight.” Xen. Cy. 6. 15 kvves 
éfi\Novoae Ta Uyvyn, ‘puzzling out the 
tracks,’ z.e. going backwards and forwards 
till they have found a clue. As to the 
spelling 1\Xw versus ew, see Appendix. 
It is needless to write dpdroy, ‘ ploughing- 
seasons’ (77. 825), and to take é\Nopévwy 
as=mepired\dopevwy. The picture of the 
ploughs at work is more vivid ; and, with 
aporwy, éros els éros would be feebly re- 
dundant.—éros els éros, an adverbial 
phrase, like ‘ year in, year out’: for the 
use of the simple acc. in temporal adverbs 
(like dwplav) see O. 7. 1138 n.; for eis, 
Od. 9. 134 mada Kev Badd Ajiov ale | els 
wpas du@er (‘as each year comes round’): 
Theocr. 18. 15 Ks eros é& éreos: So els 
véwra (next year), and the Mod. Gk 


Musgrave conject. éros é& érous, 
S41 rodedor (corrected 


xpevo oé (=els) xpdvo, ‘year after year.’ 

341 immedo yéve, the ‘offspring of 
horses,’ meaning ‘ mules’; which are ‘far 
better than oxen to drag the jointed 
plough through the deep fallow’ (Z/. ro. ! 
352). Arist. het. 3. 2 § 14 6 Diyuwvldys, 
bre ev €5l50u pc Ody 6ALyor abT@ 6 vikhoas 
Tots dpetccy, ovK HOe€ Tovely ws SvoxXeE- 
patvev els 7ucdvous movetv* érel 8’ ixavov 
edwxev, emolnoe, xalper’, GeANOTOOWY 
Otyatpes immwy. As this story sug- 
gests, the very fact that the ordinary Attic 
word for ‘mule’ was jutovos (adj. dptkés) 
might lead an Attic poet to prefer such a 
periphrasis as tev yévos. The ob- 
jections to taking immely yéve: as simply 
=tnrrosare,that (1) Greek ploughmen used 
oxen or mules more than horses, and (2) 
the achievement of taming the horse (350) 
is thus anticipated. Some understand 
doth horses and mules, giving yéver a dou- 
ble sense—rather awkwardly, I think.— 
Todevov, Kara otvecw after TodTo. Cp. 
Od. 11.90 7Oe & ért Yuxh OnBalov Terpe- 
ciao, | xp¥ceov oxAmrpov éxwv: 16. 476 
peldnoev 5 leph ts Tyreudxoro, | és ward’ 
6p0aruotow lduv: L1. 11. 690 av yap 
éxaxwoe Bln ‘Hpaxdneln. But as Soph. 
would write IOAETON, it was the easier 
to read 7é\evor, 

343—853 Man’s conquests over the 
animal world are here taken in two 
groups. First, those of which the pri- 
mary aim is to kill or to capture. Here 
the means is netting (du@iBadav orrelpacor 
dikrvokAworots), in its threefold sporting 
use, as applied to fowling (dpr/@wv), hunt- 
ing (Onpav), and fishing (révrouv pvow). 
Secondly, those conquests which aim at 
reducing wild animals to man’s service. 
These are effected by unxaval (349),— 
arts of taming and training. And their 
result is aptly expressed by the word 


> , 
avT, a. 
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a » 
Kovdovdwy te Pidrov dpvidwv audiBarov aye 
Kat Onpav adypiov €Ovn mévrov T eivadtay daw 345 
oTreipatat SuKTVOKAWOTOLS, 


TEepippadys av7ip* 


OaNIaar wn 


xi tA \ > , 
kat dbéypa Kal avenoev 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


343 


Kpatet S€ pnxavats dypavdov 

Onpos dpeco.Bata, Nacravyevd F 

y * > , * > \ X ld A 
immov *dypalerar *appt Aodov Cuywr, 
ovUpEelov T GKUNTA TavpoV. 


35° 


354 


342 xovdovéwrre L, the w from o. The first hand seems to have written Kodpov édvre. 


Koupovéwy Te or kougovéor TE x: Koupovdwyv Te Brunck. 


344 dudiBadrov L, with o above 


w from the first hand (for the sake of consistency with zroAedov in 341).—The first hand 
in L wrote éxe dyer: another early hand erased the second word, and changed the 


first into dye. 


Kparet: here, man is not merely the slayer 
or captor; he becomes the master of docile 
toilers. The horse and the bull are types. 

Thus, in this ode, the scale of achieve- 
ment ever ascends: man (1) conquers in- 
animate nature: (2) makes animals his 
captives: (3) trains them to be his ser- 
vants: (4) develops his own social and 
intellectual life. 

8343 Kovdovdwyv is merely a general 
epithet, ‘light-hearted,’ ‘blithe and care- 
less’; Theognis 580 cpcxpis dpviBos Kotor 
éxovea voov: cp. the proverbial phraseo- 
logy of Athens, dv@pwiros bpyis, do 740 MW 7)- 
Tos, merTomevos, | dréxuapros, ovdéey ovd- 
Séror’ év ravT@ mévwy (Ar. Av. 169). 
The epithet is given to épwres below (617), 
and to evy@ia in Aesch. P. V. 383.— 
Not, ‘ quick-witted’ (and therefore harder 
to catch).—éprBaroy with omelpaor 5.: 
it can precede the dat. by so much, be- 
cause its meaning is already clear, and 
the dat. is merely a poet. amplification. 

345 f. Tévrov,..elvadlay iow, a 
brood living in the waters of the sea, the 
tautology being only of the same order as 
in movros dNbs, dos év meAd-yeoow, Téda- 
yos Oardoons, etc.—orelpator SuktvoKA., 
instr. dat. with augiBadwy, in the coils of 
woven nets; for the adj. compounded 
with a subst. (d{krvov) cognate in sense to 
omeipa, see n. on O. C. 716 evyppermos 
miara.—Ar. Av. 528 mentions épxn, 
vepédas, Sikrva, mnxrds as nets used by 
the fowler (dpv:devris). In hunting the 
lion, bear, boar, deer, hare, etc., various 


345 civaNlav] évadlav L. 


350 dpecoBdra L: a letter erased 


nets were used ; the d{xrvov, to encloselarge 
spaces; the évddcov, to close passages; the 
dpxus (cassis) or tunnel-net. The chief fish- 
ing-nets were the au¢l8Anorpor (casting- 
net), and the cay7vy (drag-net, whence 
seine, sean). 

348 mepippadrs. Eustath. p. 135, 25 
ppadys...d0ev otvGerov 6 mapa Sopoxdee 
apippadihs dvijp. This was evidently a 
mere slip of memory. Neither Soph. 
nor Eur. uses any compound with dpc 
or épt, though Aesch. has dpldaxpus, épid- 
Karos, épixvuwr. 

349 f. pnxavats. naxavalsin 47.181 
and wayavea in Aesch. 7%. 133 are the 
only instances in which Tragedy gives a 
Doric form to words from this stem.— 
GypavAov, having his avd}, or dwelling, 
in the open country, as opposed to a 
domesticated animal: Eur. Bacch. 1187 
mpére y’ wore Ohp aypavdos Pd8y. For 
the combination with éperoiBara cp. 
Plat. Crat. 394 E 7d On piw des rhs pioews 
kal ro dypcov avrod Kal rd dpecvor. 

8350 Aaciavxevd 8’, The elision at 
the end of the verse (éricvvadoipy) is 
comparatively rare in lyrics, as in dia- 
logue (1031); but cp. 595 mlrrovr’, 864 
avroyévy nr’. 

351 dxpdferat, he tames, dpdl Addov 
{vyev, putting the yoke about its neck. 
dxuagw (prop., ‘to get a firm hold upon’) 
was esp. used of breaking horses: Eur. 
£1, 816 (Thessalians honour a man) ée7ts 
Tadpov doraswet (cuts to pieces) Kadds, | Ur- 
mous 7 dxuage.  Schol. on Apollon. 
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And the light-hearted race of birds, and the tribes of savage rst anti- 
beasts, and the sea-brood of the deep, he snares in the meshes Strophe. 


of his woven toils, he leads captive, man excellent in wit. 
And he masters by his arts the beast whose lair is in the wilds, 
who roams the hills; he tames the horse of shaggy mane, he 
puts the yoke upon its neck, he tames the tireless mountain 


bull. 


And speech, 


after a, perhaps ». 


and wind-swift 


351 Aaciatyevd O Urrov eEerar aulplropov fvydy L. Schol. 


in marg. (on 352) dad xowod 7d bd fvydv eerar, with & written over & The later Mss. 


have d&erat (A), d&er’, eerar, ter’, 
L, aduqra r. 


See comment. and Appendix. 


352 dkujra 


Rhod. 1. 743 xuplws éorly dxudoae 7d 
tmmov bd xadwoy dyayevy 7 bd fuydv. 
The midd. voice does not occur else- 
where; but this cannot be regarded as an 
objection, when we remember how many 
rare middle forms occur in the dramatists. 
Thus mpocopwuéva in O. C. 244 is a soli- 
tary example of that verb in the midd., 
and if the license could be taken with so 
common a word, much more might it be 
allowed with a comparatively rare one. 
Blaydes writes éxmadgfer bm’ dudlrodov 
(vyév: but the Ms. &erac indicates that 
the verb, whatever it was, was of the 
midd. form. déxudfera was published 
by G. Schéne in 1833, and by Franz in 
1846: they appear to have made the con- 
jecture independently. Donaldson (1848) 
printed éxudferar dudl Adpov fvyav, and 
seems to ascribe (vyéyv to Franz and 
Schéne; though Franz, at least, proposed 
dudl Ndpov fvy@e. vyGv has been re- 
vived (seemingly without knowledge of 
a predecessor) by H. Schiitz (1886). So- 
phocles would write AM®IAOPONZYTON, 
and thus fvyév changes no letter. Aesch. 
used the fut. ¢vydéow (fr. 110), and Soph. 
has the verbal (vywrév (Z/. 702). To 
aupnrspw fvy@ it may be objected that, 
being clear, it was not likely to become 
-ov -6v: but, when dudiropoy had once 
been written, ¢~vyGv (or fvy@) would 
easily become ¢vyév. As to the schol. on 
duplopov,—av7l Tod, meptBahav aiT@ 
tuydv mepl tov Abpov, brd-yer,—it cannot 
fairly be urged for ¢vyév (or for any 
partic.), since it may be merely a para- 
phrase of du@ihopov.—Schiitz’s epéferar 
is attractive; for the acc. he cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 409 Bpéras...epnudvy, Eur. Helen. 


1493 Evpwrav epefouevar. Add Aesch. 
Ag. 664 vadv Oédovo’ épéfero. The sense 
would be, ‘seats himself behind the horse’ 
(in a chariot): cp. Z/. 5. 46 trmwy émiBy- 
obmevoy, etc. But, though oxen were used 
for draught, épéfera: suits radpov less well. 
The sense, ‘ fames,’ is clearly that which 
we require. See Appendix. 

354 p0éypax.7.A. The phrase, ‘man 
has taught himself speech,’ should not be 
pressed as if the poet was thinking of a, 
theory on the origin of language. It was 
the Eleatic view that language came Oéceu, | 
not ¢éce, and Soph. may have known) 
that; but by his éd.ddéaro he meant 
simply, ‘developed for his own benefit, | 
by his own effort.’ So Isocrates (or. 3 § 6) 
conceives primitive man as living in a 
brutal state, and emerging from it by the 
development of speech and thought,—.| 
Aéyos being one of the human faculties’ 
(r&v éevovtww év TH TaV dvOpdrwv pice), 
and the distinctive one:—éyyevouévou 0 
nyiv Tov melOew GddrjAouS Kal Sndrody apds 
nuas avrovs mepl dv dv BouvdnOamev, od 
pévov Tod Onpiwdas SAv adanddGyn- 
fev, AAG Kal cuvehOdvTes whrELS QKE- 
capev kal vomous €0émeda Kal réxvas 
eVpowev. Cp, Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 103 (men 
fought,) Donec verba, quibus voces sen- 
susque notarent, Nominaque imvenere: 
dehine absistere bello, Oppida coeperunt 
munire et ponere leges. The Aeschylean 
Prometheus (P. V. 444) claims to have 
made men éyvous...kal ppevav émnBdbdous, 
but not (like Shelley’s Prometheus) to 
have also given them language. Cp. 
Peile’s chapter ‘On the Nature of Lan- 
guage’ (Primer of Philology), p. 156: ‘In 
this way then we may conceive of the 
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2dpdvnua Kal doruvdpous dpyas eidd€ato Kal dvo- 
: a 


| aviav 


| 8 méyov évalOpea Kai S¥couBpa devyev Bédy, 


, » 9 2O\ ¥ 
4 TAVTOTO POS * aTOPOS €7T ovoev EPXETAL 
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570 péeddov: “Avda povov hed&iy ovK emd€&erau: 


355 dpdvynya] Pdvnua Scaliger (so, too, Valckenaer and Bergk). gpovpyua Semitelos. 
duepbppov vénua Schneidewin.—dpyas] One of the later mss., V (13th cent.), has 


opuas, prob. a late conjecture, if not a mere error. 


Valckenaer conject. dpxdas: 


Musgrave, épxudas (‘bounds,’ Hesych., dpxpual: pparyuot): Mekler and Semitelos, 


dyopas: Gleditsch, dperas (and doruvduov codiar). 


over the first a from the first hand. 
pox pa). 


prefer bralOpia or dvoalOpia. 
a later hand has accented the second o. 
TayToT pos. 


beginnings of speech...Speech is the de- 
velopment, through imitation, of a capa- 
city of man—the capacity of making a 
noise.’ This is quite compatible with éé.- 
dataro.—avepoev hpdovyjpa: cp. //. 15. 80 
ds & 67’ dv ditty vbos dvépos...| Os KpauTrvas 
pewavia diémraro: Od. 7. 36 Tw vées 
dkelar doel mrepdy He vonua: O. C. 1081 
dedrala TaxUppworos medevds: fr. 621 aed- 
Addes dwval. Not ‘lofty,’ in which sense 
dveu.bev could be said only of a high place. 
Cp. Shelley, Prometheus: ‘He gave man 
speech, and speech created thought, Which 
is the measure of the universe.’ Soph. 
does not imply that speech created 
thought; he is rather thinking of them as 
developed (in their riper forms) together. 

355 dorvvopovs dpyds, ‘such disposi- 
tions as regulate cities’; 2.e. those feelings 
which lead men to organise social life, 
and to uphold the social order by their 
loyalty. For épyds, cp. Az. 639 ouvrpéd- 
pos | dpyats, the dispositions that have 
grown with his growth: Eur. Zro. 53 
ergveo’ dpyas ariovs. The relation of 
Pbéypa to doruvduoe dpyat is illustrated by 
Arist. Pol. 1. 2 § 12, where he is showing 
that man, more than any other dye\atov 
{@ov, is moNruKdy: ‘Speech is intended 
to explain what is expedient and what is 
hurtful,—and so also what is just and 
unjust. It is characteristic of man, as 
compared with other animals, that he 
alone has a sense of good and evil, just 
and unjust; and it is the association of 
beings with this sense that make a Family 
and a State.’ 

8356 eiSataro here=simply adrds 
éavrov édidage. The notion, ‘men taught 


évalOpaa Helmke: tmal@pea Boeckh. 
al@pea, which, however, does not satisfy the metre (cp. 368). 


356 édadaéaro L, with ¢ 
357 alfpia Mss. (marg. gloss in L, 
Musgrave had already proposed 
Blaydes would 


359 ravT dmropooc L first hand (mdvr’ dropos ?): 
L has a point after Bé\n, and none after 
861 aida L, with ¢ over the second a from the first hand: the dots 


each other,’ ‘learned by mutual converse,’ 
cannot be extracted from it. The passive 
diddoxouar as=pavOdvew is freq., but I 
can find no parallel for the use of the aor. 
midd. here. For the ordinary use, cp. 
Plat. Meno p. 93 D roy viov imméa...€dt- 
ddiato (had his son faught to ride): so 
Plat. Rep. 467 B (d:datauevous, ‘when we 
have had them taught’); [Plat.] Zheag. 
122E, De Virt. 377B; Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 2, 
Mem. 4. 4. 53 Ar. Nwd. 1338. Once or 
twice éd:dafdunv is merely éd{Sata with 
the idea of the teacher’s interest super- 
added: Pind. O. 8. 59 7d dddEacar | 
eldére pgrepov: so Simonides fr. 145 
(of himself) didaEduevos xopdr (unless he 
meant, ‘caused to be trained’). In Ar. 
Nub. 783 dddEacu’ dv (Elmsley) should 
prob. be read. It is rare for any midd. 
form, without a reflexive pron., to denote 
that the subject acts ov (and not for) him- 
self: thus, She kills himself? is not dzroxrel- 
verat, but droxrelver éaurév (Plat. Phaed. 
61). The exceptions are chiefly words of! 
the toilet, as Novoua. The dative of the’) 
reflexive can be more easily understood, | 
as Thue. 6. 40 méds... 0K... av0alperor |, 
Oouvrelav ériBadetrat, sche ineponet. 

858 wayov K.7.A. Construe: Kal (éd:- 
ddkaro) pevyew evalOpeca Béy Buratnon| 
maywr, Kal SdocouBpa BéXn, He learned 
to build houses, to shelter himself from 
frost and rain. mdyou dvcavdo = frosts 
which make it unpleasant to bivouack in 
the open: cp. Aesch. 4y. 555 ducauAlas. 
évaiOpeva = under a clear (frosty) sky: cp. 
fr. 154 drav mdyou gaveros alplov 
(‘a clear frost’) xepotv | kptoraddov dprd- 
owot. Nauck takes duvcat\wy mdywr as 
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thought, and all the moods that mould a state, hath he taught 
himself; and how to flee the arrows of the frost, when ’tis hard 
lodging under the clear sky, and the arrows of the rushing rain; 
yea, he hath resource for all; without resource he meets nothing 
that must come: only against Death shall he call for aid in vain; 


on the first « have been erased.—jdvex L, with ov (not ov) over wx from the first hand. 
862 érdera:] Heindorf conject. érevterar. Schneidewin, érdcerae (so Semitelos, 
placing a stop at &pxera, and reading 7d méANov “Acday pdvoy | Oédkew ovK érdoerat, 


‘only he will not find the spell which can charm Hades’). 
M. Schmidt, érpaté ma. 


kécet, Pallis, émicrarat. 
TeMTao €TAL, 


Rauchenstein, od« ézap- 
Seyffert, dudazerar, Wecklein, 


‘inhospitable Azé/s,’ citing Moschion fr. 
7. § (Frag. Trag. p. 633), who describes 
primitive man as inhabiting dépevyer9 
omp\aa: but the context is against this. 
As corrections of the MS. ai@pia, there 
is little to choose between éval@pea and 
vral@pea: Aesch. Ag. 335 has braOplwy 
wayov: but after mdywy the loss of & 
would be easier than that of dr. The 
t of al@pia could be long (as Solon 13. 
22): but tis not elsewhere found in the 
derivatives; for in Cratinus An\cddes fr. 5 
we must read ‘YzrepBopelous al p.a TYuavTas 
orépy (not, as Blaydes gives it, “Yzep- 
Bopéouvs al@pia). The spelling évai@pea 
is conjectural, but in O. C. 1088 L has 
émwvixelw, aS metre requires, for emuwikly. 
Below, v. 814, émwvtudews has been 
conjectured: see n. there.—féAn, the 
‘shafts’ of piercing cold, or of lashing 
rain. Cp. Plat. Lege. 873 E Kepauvés, 7 
Tt mapa e008 Torotrov BéXos lév (some 
such swift and sudden visitation): Aesch. 
P. V. 371 BéXeot muprvdov fFadys (sent 
forth from Aetna): //, 1. 53 Kij\a Oeoto 
(of the pestilence). 

360 trayvroTépos is at once a comment 
on the achievements already enumerated 
(cp. mepippadys in 348), and a general 
expression absolving the poet from further 
detail: ‘yes, there is nothing that he 
cannot provide.’ Isocr. may have had 
this passage in mind in or. 3 § 6 (quoted 
on 354), where an enumeration parallel 
with that of Soph. is closed by a phrase 
answering to mavromépos,—kal oxeddy 
amravra Ta 8 Huady peunxavnuéva Oyos 
qui éorw 6 ovykatackevdcas. We must 
not point thus: Bé\n* mavromépos, amopos 
k.T-A., When the sense would be weakened, 
and the construction perplexed (‘all-pro- 
viding, and in no case without resource, 
he meets the future’). 

ovdiv...7d péAAov = ovdév 6 pmédXdex 


(cec@ae), nothing that is to be (cp. the 
absolute 7d méddov, Td wéd\dovTa). So 
Plat. Lach. 197 A @ywye dvdpeia Karo 
ovte Onpla ore d\XNo ovdéev 7d Ta Sewa 
td dyvolas uh poBovmevov=ovdey 8 un 
goBeirar. This negative form is as correct 
as (though actually rarer than) the positive 
mav Td Kaas €xov (Plat. Rep. 381 A) for 
mav 8 Kadws éxet. Donaldson took 7d 
méNov advyerbially: ‘in regard to the 
future, he comes to nothing without 
resources.” Cp. 728, undév 7d wh Oixacov, 
where py7bév is subst., not adv. 

361 f. pdvov and pédvov are alike 
admissible; «46vov means, ‘ the only thing 
that he will not achieve is to escape 
death’; ydvov, ‘the only thing that he 
will not escape is death.’ In this general 
view of human achievement, “évoy seems 
a little the better. get&v—émdterar, 
procure means of escape from death. 
émdyec0at, prop. ‘to bring into one’s own 
country’; usu. said of calling in allies to 
help one; or of importing foreign pro- 
ducts: Thuc. 4. 64 Evumdxous dé oddérore 
...emakzoueba: id. 1. 8t éx Oadrdoons wv 
déovrar émdtovrat. Then often fig., of 
calling in anything to one’s aid: Plat. 
Legg. 823 A TO 6€ 61) mapdy Huiy ra viv 
olov wdprupa émaydoueda* Ondor mev av db 
BovAéueda: ‘we call to our help, as a 
witness, the example which is actually 
present with us; it will show what we 
mean.’ Gorg. 4928 atrol éavtots deomé- 
Thy éwmayayolvTo Tov THY TONY avOpu- 
ruv vouov Te Kal Noyov Kal Woyor (‘call in 
to rule them’). Menander ‘Yépla fr. 2 
yépovra Suvoruxodvra, Tur 0’ abrod Kaxwv | 
émaydmevov AjOnv, dvéuvnoas mddw 
(‘seeking to procure forgetfulness of his 
troubles’). The word is admirably suit- 
able and vivid here: man looks to every 
side for succour against the foe that is 
ever in the land,—Death; but from no 


art. B. 
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6 vocwy & dunxydvev duyas EvuTéppactau 


7 \ /, 26< 
copov TL TO pnxavoev 365 
ss arn , ¥ > 
2Téyvas wmép edaid’ Exwv ToTEe pev KaKov, GAOT 
em éoOdov eprret’ 
7 x 7 @ X Q ” Ce 86. 
3 vopous *yepaipwv xOovos Yewv 7 evopKoy dixay, 
\ X 
4 jWimokts: aoXis, OT@ TO py Kahov 
5 &bveott TOAmas Xap. pT Euol TapéoTios 
~ 79 ¥ 
6 yévoito pnt toov dpovav, ds 748 epdet. vi 


370° 


868 dunxdvwr L, with ove written over wy by a late hand. (Diibner says, ‘wy ex 
ove factum a m. rec.’; but wy is from the first hand, and has not been touched.) 
$865 codév 71] Heimsoeth conject. devéy te: Schmidt, rotévy 71: Gleditsch, rocévée. 
S66 irep Arid’ L (not brepehid’).—_éxwv] Exov r: cp. 344. S67 tore L, worér. 
868 apelpwy Mss. (with glosses thypav, TnpwY, oTépywv).—Reiske conject. yepalpwv. 


Dindorf, rapa:pov. Schaefer, yap alpwr. 


Schneidewin, 7’ deipwv. 


Pallis, re Typav. 


quarter can he find help. It is surprising 
that so many recent critics should have 
confidently condemned érdiera:, and 
sought to replace it by conjectures (see 
Cro.) 

36S £. dpnxavey, such as seem to 
baffle all treatment: #7. 140 du7jxavor | 
adyos: Simonides ap. Plat. Prot. 344 
aujxavos cundopd.—dpvyds, like gediw: 
Eur. Helen. 799 \éxrpwv...dvyds, means 
of escape from the union; cp. Ar. £Zg. 
759 KaK Tay dunxdvev wépous ebunxdvous 
mopitw.—tvpréppactat, here midd., as 
Aesch. Suppl. 438 xat 6h régpacmat: ep. 
O. C. 1016 n. 

8365—375 The ode closes with a 
more direct reference to the incident 
which suggested its theme. The daring 
ingenuity shown by the unknown breaker 
of Creon’s edict is an instance of the 
subtlety which leads to ruin. The im- 
plied contrast with Creon—dyirods by 
his care for the laws—is effective in view 
of the destined wepuréreca. 


|| 865 f. cody tt...xov: lit., possess- 


jing, in his resourceful skill, a thing subtle 


beyond belief: copév re is predicate, and 
‘in apposition with 7rd unyavdey réxvas. 


Cp. Thuc. 2. 89 wéya re rijs duavolas 7rd 
BéBaov Exovres dvriro\ucow: ‘they are 
strong in the confidence of their spirit 
when they confront the foe.’ There is 
no ground for altering codéy into dewédy, 
rotov, or the like.—ré pnxavee r., the 
inventive quality in his skill: for réxvas, 
cp. O. 7. 380 n.; for the absence of ras, 
cp. above, ro (kaxd). Cp. Thuc. 1. go 


76...80uNduevov Kal Browrov TAS yvwuns: 
2. 61 év TS buerepy dobevel THs ywoeuns. 

367 Tort pév...dddor’. L has roré 
here: cp. Zi. 739 tér’ (¢.e. Toré) dAXos, 
Go arepos: Plat. Phaedr. 237 E toré 
Mev 7 érépa, Gddore 6é 4H érépa Kpare?. Cp. 
O. C.1745n. There is no reason, then, 
for reading woré uéy here with inferior 
MSS., though it is equally good (Plato has 
moré wev answered by qoré dé, by éviore 
6é, or by ad@is 5é).—ém’ with xaxéy as 
well as éc@\6v: cp. 212 n. on Kas. 

368 yepaipwy, ‘honouring,’ is in my 
belief a certain correction of the Ms. 
mapelpwv. The latter=‘weaving in,’ as 
a thread into a texture, or a flower into a 
wreath: for the genuine fig. use of it, see 
Xen. Symp, 6. 2 werakd Tod duds \éyew 
oud’ av tpixa, wh Ort Adbyor, av tis wapel- 
pece: ‘while you are speaking, one could 
not put in a hair, much less a speech’ 
(so close and continuous is the texture 
of your speaking). Here, wapelpwy has 
been explained as, ‘weaving the laws 
(etc.) into the texture of his life’; but, 
even if we grant that so strange a phrase 
would Le possible with words added to 
express ‘the texture of his life,’ it is cer- 
tainly impossible without them. Dindorf 
proposed rapaip&y as = ‘wresting,’ ‘ vio- 
lating’ (a strange sense), and pointed at 
dixay* ‘he comes to evil (though at other 
times to good) when he violates the 
laws,’ etc. TEPAIPON could easily 
generate ILAPEIPON.  yepalpew, prop. 
to distinguish by gifts of honour, is also a 
general poet. synonym for riyav: cp. Her. 
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but from baffling maladies he hath devised escapes. 


Cunning beyond fancy’s dream is the fertile skill which 
brings him, now to evil, now to good. When he honours 
the laws of the land, and that justice which he hath sworn by 
the gods to uphold, proudly stands his city: no city hath he 
who, for his rashness, dwells with sin. Never may he share 
my hearth, never think my thoughts, who doth these things! 


Semitelos, wapolxwy (‘dwellers’ in the land), with evopxdv (=‘ puddrrwv edoeBos’) for 
370 dWirons] puolarods Ternstedt. 

374 ur’ icov] In L more than one letter has been erased after 7’ 
375 épdec L (not épda: the € is clear, and has 


&opxov. 
br’ épol r. 
(Diibner suggests io, Campb. ey). 
not been touched). 


373 uj 7Té wor (not pjre wor) L: 


5. 67 érluwy tov “Adpynorov kal dh mpds Ta 
madden avrtod Tpaytkotor Xopotor éyépaipor. 
Ar. Th. 960 yévos ’ONuuTriwy GeGv | uédre 
kal yépacpe dary. 

8369 Gedy 7 WopKov S{kav, Justice, 
which men swear to observe, taking oaths 
by the gods (épxo GeGv: O. T. 647 n.): 
=<dpxots Gey Kkexupwmévny. 

370 f£. tirodts seems best taken as 
=vynrjv wodw éxwv: cp. Pind. P. 8. 22 
& Otxabmrods...vacos (Aegina). In O. 2. 
8 Theron, tyrant of Acragas, is called 
ép0d7oNs in an active sense, as =dphHy 
tiv wow. In O. 7. 510 ddvmods= avdd- 
vow TH moder: but it is harder to suppose 
that vyiarods could have been intended to 
mean, ‘standing high in his city.’ Nor 
would that be the fittest sense. The 
loyal citizen makes the prosperous city ; 
and her prosperity is his. See on 189. 
In this clause the Chorus thinks especially 
of Creon (191 Towotad’ eye viporoe THvd? 
av&w wodw).—darodts. Where the typical 
citizen is a law-breaker, the city is ruined, 
and the evil-doer is left citiless. So 
Creon had described law-breaking as 
arnv...dorots (185). The contrast with 
bwlmohts shows that the sense is not 
merely, ‘when a man breaks the law he 
becomes an exile’ (Lys. or. 21 § 35 dyti 
...Todtra@y abbas). The central thought 
is the power of human wit to make or 
mar the wéds, according as the man is 
moral or immoral.—rd prj Kaddv, the 
generic x4, such a mood as is not good.— 
ToApas Xap, by reason of (‘thanks to’) 
his audacity, with gdveor., not with dzo- 
Ms (€ort). In 0. 7. 888 dvomdzpov xd pw 
xALdds is not precisely similar, since it 
goes with kaxd viv €ovro motpa. Others 


point at é0veor, taking réAuas xdpw with 
bjt éuol x.r.d.: but uyr’ should clearly 
be the first word in that sentence. 

372 ff. mapéotios. Cp. O. 7. 249n., 
where Oed. invokes a curse on himself, 
should the murderer become éuvéotios 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 


with him: also 76. 240on. Hor. Carm. 3. | 


2. 26 vetabo, gui Cereris sacrum Vulgarit 
arcanaé, sub tsdem Sit trabibus, fragi- 
lemve mecum Solvat phaselon. Schnei- 
dewin cp. also Eur. fr. 848 (the dis- 
honourer of parents) 7) mou yévorro pure 
ouvOvTns woré, K.T.r., and Callim. Hymn. 
6. 117 (to Demeter) uh Tivos éuly piros, 
6s Tor dex Ons, | ely, uO’ Oudrocxos.—toov 
dpovay, ‘may he not become like-minded 
with me,’ is another way of saying, ‘may 
I never come to share his sentiments.’ 


Cp. ZZ. 15. 50 loov éuol ppovéovoa, ‘like- | 


minded with me’: Ar. Av. 634 éuol ppo- 
vay Evywdd. Ina narrower sense (not in- 
tended here) ra atta ppoveiy was said of 
agreement in politics, zdem sentire de re- 
publica: Her. 1. 60 tevtd dpovicayres, 
‘having made common cause’ (the ora- 
gira of Megacles and Lycurgus). 

375 épdea, L’s reading, should be kept. 
The indic. is, of course, compatible with 
generality: for such an indic. after an 
optative, cp. Dem. or. 4. 51 vex 8 6 re 
macw vuly wé\Ne ouvolcev. It is also 
rather in favour of the indic. that the 
speaker is here thinking of an actual case. 
The optat. p80. would be abstract, ‘any 
one who should conceivably do these 
things,’ and would be equally correct: cp. 
on 666. 

376 The choral ode has closed with 
an allusion to the unknown maz (8s: cp. 
248 Tis dvdpwv, 319 6 Spay), At this mo- 
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> , /, > lal 
és Sadvioy Tépas aupwo@ 
lal \ Sie , 
TOOE’ TOS ElOWS aVTIIOyHTw 
D, > ) x to > / 5 
78 ovK elvat Tatd “AvTLyovny ; 


3) dvarnvos 


Kal SvoTnvov TAT POS Oidurdda, 380 
Ti rot ; ov 8H Tov o€ y amioTOvoar 

tots Bacirelouaw ayovot vomous 

Kal év adpoovvy Kalehovtes ; 


OT. 


XO. 


no €aT éxeivn Tovpyov H “Eepyaopnery’ 
78. ethopev Odmrovaar. 
08 EK Soper diboppos és és d€ov_TEpa. 


ahha mov Kpéwr ; 385 


KP. ri & €o7L; mola Evpperpos TpovBny TUXN 3 


OT. avag, Bporotow ovoev €or GT LOTOV" 


‘ 


evder yap n *TlvoLa THY yropunv* errel 


376 és] Reiske conject. ef [z.e. ‘I marvel whether this portent is supernatural *), and 


presently 7&s 6°.—duduvood L, the first blotted. 


conject. wh ov rnvd" Elva. 


378 rye ovx elvat] Hermann 


880 kal dvorjvov] Meineke conject. xax« (or mat) é. 


382 Bacirelois &yovor L, Baoelowsw ayovot Triclinius. So in 931 L has rote for roiow. 


ment Antigone is led in by the Guard.— 
auivod: cp. O. C. 316 (where Antigone 
can scarcely believe her eyes, on seeing 
Ismene,) ap’ éorw; ap’ otx eorw; 7} yva- 
Hn wravd; For és, cp. PoBetcOat els T1, O. 
T. 980 n.—Batpovrov tépas, a portent sent 
by gods,—so astounding as to require 
a supernatural cause. Xen. AZem. 1. 3. 5 
el on Te Oatudviovy etn. 

377 f. mds elds x.7.\.: ‘How, when 
I know (that she zs Antigone, sc. 670 éo7i), 
shall I maintain that she is sot?’ (ovK 
elvat=6re- odx éorl). A simple verb of 
‘saying’ regularly takes od with inf. in 
oratio obliqua: Aéyw odk elvar=dre ovK 
éort. If this verb of saying is negatived, 
the negative with the inf. is still od: més 
Ew ovK elvac; Here, av7i\oyéw has the 
construction of a simple verb of saying: 
Tas dvTidoyiow ov« elvac; Hermann con- 
jectured pj ov tTrv8? elvar (which is palae- 
ographically very improbable). uy od« 
elvat would be the normal constr. after 
mos avriioyhiow, if dvriioyéw were viewed 
inits special quality as a verb of ‘denying.’ 
dpvodua mh elvac: ms apyjooua wh ok 
(or simply uy, O. 7. 1388n.) elvac; Cp. 
below, 443n. It may be noted that, when 
avrikéyw means to ‘deny,’ it is more often 
followed by ws (or 671) od with the finite 


verb; when followed by 2} and inf., it 
more often means ‘to protest against? a 
measure; Thuc. 3. 41 dvré\eye.. wh dro- 
Kretvat Mordqvalovs Xen. Cyr. 2. 2. 20 
aloxpoy dv (=od Set) dvriAéyew 7d wh odxt 
Tov whetora rovobyTa...ueylorwr afodc bar. 
—avtiWoyrjro might be deliberative aor., 


but is rather fut. ind. (cp. O. 7: 14109, 
ONG. 310). 
S79f. 3 Svorrnvos : nom. for voc., 


O. C. 185 n.—. warpés, gen. of origin: 
O. C. 214 n.—OtBurdda occurs as gen. in 
O. T. 495, but as voc. 76. 1194. 


381ff. rl mor; Cp. Ph. 1210.—ov 
81, Tov: cp. O. Z. 1472 od dh Kw 
ov, }— amurrotcray = amredodoar, cp. 


210, 65 6.—Gyovor. It is far more proba- 
ble that the final w of Baoidelorow should 
have dropped out in L (see cr. wn.) than 
that Soph. should have written drdyoucr. 
At Athens amrdyo and dmraywy were 
technical terms for a process of summary 
arrest by which any citizen could bring 
before the magistrates a person taken in a 
criminal act ex’ avropwpy). We have 
seen (on y. 158) that a word with a 
technical Attic sense was not necessarily 
excluded from Attic poetry. But ardyw 
would. surely jar here. Allowing for the 
difference between a technicality and a 
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Enter the Guard, on the spectators left, leading in 
ANTIGONE. 


What portent from the gods is this?—my soul is amazed. Anapaests. 
I know her—how can I deny that yon maiden is Antigone? 

O hapless, and child of hapless sire——of Oedipus! What 
means this? Thou brought a prisoner ?—thou, disloyal to the 
King’s laws, and taken in folly? 


GUARD. 


Here she is, the doer of the deed:—we caught this girl 
burying him :—but where is Creon? 

Cu. Lo, he comes forth again from the house, at our need. 

Cr. What is it? What hath chanced, that makes my 
coming timely ? 

Gu. O King, against nothing should men pledge their 
word; for the after-thought belies the first intent. I could 


—Baorrelos dmdyouvot Boeckh (for which Wecklein suggests éodyovex or mpoodyovst). 
384 In L thespeaker is designated by ay, before which S has written gvAaé in the margin: 
cp. 223.—éfepyacpuévy L (without art.) : 4 fepyasuévn rand Brunck. 886 dwoppos] 
‘The & made from ¥ in L.—els 6€ov r (including A): els wéoov L. Nauck writes eés 


katpov: Semitelos, alclws, 
with mpovSnv written above by S. 


Wecklein conject. és kadév. 
mola Eluperpos mpovBn TVxXn r.—Bergk conject. 


8387 uperpoo é&éBnv L, 


colloquialism, it would be nearly as bad 
as, ‘Have they taken you up?’—kal 
connects a&mototcav with KaleAdvtes 
(not with év adpoctvy): cp. O. C. 737 n. 

384—581 Second éreirddiov. Anti- 
gone, brought before Creon, avows and 
justifies her deed. Creon declares that 
she shall die. Ismene, when led in 
(531), associates herself with the act, 
but is not permitted by her sister to 
claim any part in it. Creon orders that 
both sisters shall be kept prisoners. 

384 éxelvn, she whom we sought: 
cp. O. C. 138 68 éxetvos éyos, n.—Tobpyov 
7 Eepy.: for the order, cp. 324. 

386 és Bdéov: cp. O. 7. 1416 és déov 
mdpec0? d6¢ | Kpéwv: so 2b. 78 els kadédv: 
Ai. 1168 és abrov katpbv. Lhas els péoor, 
z.e. ‘he comes forth in public’ (so that 
you, and all, can speak with him). 
The phrase occurs elsewhere in Soph., 
but never with ref. to entrance on the 
stage: Ph. 609 eek? "Axatots és méoorv 
(showed him publicly); Az. 1285 rov 
KAfjpov és pécov Kadels (z.e. among the 
others): 77%. 514 loay és wéoov (into the 
arena). Here, és déov is not only far the 
better phrase, but is confirmed by Creon’s 
question in the next v., mola Uuperpos... 


tixn; A, and almost all the later mss., 
have els 6éov, which may, doubtless, have 
been aconjecture suggested by O. 7. 1416, 
—as is held by those who believe all our 
Mss. to have come from L; but it looks 
more like a true reading which L has 
somehow missed. Cp. on 831. 

8387 Evpperpos, commensurate with, 
z.e. here, opportune for. O. 7. 84 EUupe- 
Tpos yap ws kNvew: 7. 1113 Ewdde THde 
TavOpl gUuMeET pos. 

388 drdpotov, abiurandum: there 
is nothing, the possibility of which men 
ought to deny on oath: ov« éorw 6 tt 
arouvtvar xpi) Bporovs ui) odK av yevérOat. 
Archilochus fr. 76 xpnudrov dedarov ovdév 
éoTw ot6’ dmdporov | vd Oavudovov. Eu- 
polis Ides fr. 25 rh 0 ear’ ’AOnvaloce 
T pay? AILOTOY ; 

389 Wevder= falsifies (like Pevdorocety) : 
Thue. 3. 66 riv...wevobeicav vrdcxeow.— 
m “mlvoua, here, the after-thought, ai 
devTepar ppovrides. But usually the éml 
in émivoéw, émivoa, denotes advance,— 
‘forming a design,’ or ‘inventing’: Ar. 
£q. go oivov ad roduds els émlvovay Novdo- 
pew; Cp. Lucian IIpounOeds et ev Adyous 
7 76 ye peraBovdrcver Oar ’Emiunbéws epyor, 
ov IIpoundéws éorly. 
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TXOAH To? HE&ew Sebp" av e&nvyour eye, 
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TALS cals direvhats, ais exetpda Onv Tore: 
aN’ n yep EKTOS kal wap’ é\ridas xapa. 
eouKev addy HA KOS ovdev neorp 


KO, ou OpkK@v Kalmep @V aT@LOTOS, 
KOpnv ayov ™mvo, 7 nab 
kh pos evOaod ovK emaNXETO, 


Koo HOvC a. 


Taner 


393 


aN €oT €or Jovpyaor, ovK addov, TOE. 
Kal vov, avag, THVvd advtos, ws Oédews, aBav 


Kal Kpiwe Ka&ede 


KP. 
OT. 


> > Ni > > 4 
* €yo & édevbepos 
a 4 > nw >] > Sf, nw 
Sixatos ele TOVO amn day Oar KQKODV. 
> A Le ~ 4 4 4 
dyes O€ THVOE TH TPOTH TOHEY aBov ; 
y \ »~ > Yy , > 5 , 
autn Tov avdp eOamte: TavT éTioTacaL 


400 


KP, 7 Kat Evvins Kat dAéyers 6pOas a dys; 


Evuperp’ ebéBnv. 
Wecklein conject. defpé w’ for detp’ dv. 
dv. 


nixouv. 


390 cxodf 700’ Hew (Hléev L) deb’ dv eEnixow éyd Mss. 
Meineke, jxew for jéew, or dedpd y’ for dedp’ 
Blaydes, ror’ é\Oetv, or y’ av éOetv, for rod’ jEew. 
392 éxros] Seyffert conject. dromos: 


F. W. Schmidt, dedp’, dvaé, 
Gleditsch, &\oyos: Pallis, elxds.— 


é\rldas] In L the first hand wrote éArida, but o has been added (by the first hand it- 
self, I think) above the a, Some think that the pa of xapa was added by S: this seems 


890 éndxovv dv, I could have vowed, 
oXoAH Hew mote Sedpo, that it would be 
long before I ever came hither, Cp. Eur. 
Helen. 1619 ovK dv aor’ nbxour obre o 
ov? = uds abety | Mevédaov, dvakt, ws 
éd\dvOavev mapwv: ‘I should never have 
expected that he would escape us’; where 
(as the order of words shows) dy goes 
with mixovv,—the suppressed protasis 
being, as here, ef jpwra tis, ‘if any one 
had asked me.’ So Lys. or. 12 § 22 éyw 
8 éBovrdunv dv adrods adnO Néyew, ‘1 
could wish’ (the ref. there being to pre- 
sent time), sc. ef Suvardy ay. Korn Lh. 
869. The needless emendations of this 
verse have aimed at disjoining dy from 
éénbxovv and attaching it to the infin., 
or else at removing it altogether. But, 
though the ¢vAaé had actually said (in 
the ‘aside’ at 329) that he did not mean 
to come back, he was not therefore de- 
barred from using this turn of phrase; ‘I 
could have vowed that I would not come 
back.’—oxoAq (cp. 231), here iron., ‘not 
in a hurry’ (O. 7. 434.n.); Shaksp. 72, 
Andron. 1. 2. 30% ‘I'll trust by leisure 
him that mocks me once.’ 

391 rtais cats dmeats, ‘by reason 
of thy threats’: cp. 335 (vérw) n., 588 


(wvoats), 956 (dpyats). Here, the causal 
dat. seems also to suggest occasion (‘at 
the time of your threats’): see on 691 é- 
yous. —éxepacrOnv: Ph. 1460 xetmagouery 
(€uol), in my sore trouble. 

392 ...é€xTds (ray E\rldwv) Kal mapa 
édrldas. I cannot parallel this zeugma 
of preps. with a case suited only to the 
second (in J/. 17. 760 wept 7’ dudl te 
tagpov both preps. take acc.): and yet 
it seems to be genuine, the phrase being 
so energetic and compact. ékrés is cer- 
tainly supported by 330, while drozos, 
Goyos, and elxds are all very improba- 
ble substitutes. Nor can I think, with 
Schiitz, that éxrés is here adverb: ‘the 
outside joy’ (ze. outside of one’s calcu- 
lations). 

393 f. ovdty LouKe pAKOs, is not at all 
(adv.) like in greatness, dAAy 1Sovq, to 
any other pleasure; z.e. is vastly greater 
than any other. For the adv. od8éy, cp. 
Plat. Lys. 220C 7d Pirov...ovdev rodros 
€ouxe, For pykos= amplitude, Empedo- 
cles 15 €& otns Tiyufs Te Kal docov prjKeos 


é\Bov: so Pindar speaks of wakpds bBos ~ 


(2. 2. 26), MaKxporépa dperd, (2. 4. 21), 
Aristotle of waxpa tyujuara (Pol. 3. 5. 6, 
opp. to Bpaxéa 2. 4. 4. 24), Maxpd ovola 
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have vowed that I should not soon be here again,—scared by 
thy threats, with which I had just been lashed: but,—since the 
joy that surprises and transcends our hopes is like in fulness 
to no other pleasure,—I have come, though ’tis in breach of 
my sworn oath, bringing this maid; who was taken showing 
grace to the dead. This time there was no casting of lots; 
no, this luck hath fallen to me, and to none else. And now, 
Sire, take her thyself, question her, examine her, as thou wilt; 


but | have a right to free and final quittance of this trouble. 
Cr. And thy prisoner here—how and whence hast thou 


taken her? 


Gu. She was burying the man; thou knowest all. 


Cr. Dost thou mean what thou sayest? 


aright? 


very doubtful. 


of drwporog in 394. S93f. 


Dost thou speak 


The p is somewhat small and fine; but cp. the A of éAmléda, and the o¢ 
Nauck condenses these two verses into one, which he 
places in the text: méwecxev, 7xw Kalmep Wy darwpmoros. 
as spurious. —épxwv] L has ov over wy from the first hand. 


Mekler rejects vv. 392—394 
395 KadevpéOn L.— 


ka@ypé6m an anonymous critic in Class. Fourn. xvii. 58: and so many recent edd. 


402 éfarre] Marre L. 


403 fvins] Evvleo L, as O. 7. 628, Al. 1347, and 


leo £/. 596. Some hold, with Brunck, that the Attic 2nd sing. pres. was leis, 


and of ri@nu, riOets. 


But see Porson, Eur. Ov. 141, and Ellendt s.v. tne. 


(2b. 4. 4. 5), and Soph. himself of paxpos 
woitros (Az. 130). For tovxe Wolff-Bel- 
lermann cp. Thuc. 7. 71 6...¢680s 7... 
ovdev! éorxws (‘great beyond example’), 
Xen. De Vect. 4. 31 ovdevl trav mapednrv- 
Oérwy éoixds (‘far greater than any of the 
past’); and for the sentiment, Eur. fr. 
554 €k TOV dGéATTwY 7H Xdpis uElSwy BpoTots 
| pavetoa waddov 7 Td mpocdoKwmevoy.— 
Nauck’s treatment of this verse and the 
next has no justification: see cr. n. 

394 8 opxwy...dmuéportos, though I[ 
had sworn with oaths (sworn solemnly) 
not to come. Cp. Az. 1113 dpkwy olow 
jv évimoros: Ar. Ran. 150 émtopkov dpkov 
@uooev. 

395f. KalypeOn (cp. 383 KabehdvTes) 
is clearly better here than L’s xadevpé6y: 
and the compound kadeupicxw is nowhere 
found in classical Attic.—rdgov koopod- 
oa, paying the due rites of burial (rdgov = 
Tapyy, cp. 490), by sprinkling the dust and 
pouring the libations on thecorpse. Koopéw 
was specially said of obsequies: cp. gol, 
El. 1139 Nourpots éxdcpno’.—émrdddero, as 
when lots were shaken in a helmet (Az. 
1285; cp. £7. 710). His tpparov is the 
luck of being the first to bring the glad 
tidings,—as his former mission was ironi- 
cally called rofro rayaGéy (275). In the 


TS. Tin! 


discovery and seizure of Antigone he had 
no greater share than his comrades (432). 

3998. Kptve=dvdxpive, question: Az. 
586 ph Kpive, wh kérage.—Slkards elur: 
the only certain instance in Tragedy of 
the personal constr. (Thuc. 1. 40 dlxacol 
vy éore...dévat); for in Eur. “7p. 1080 
TONA@ ye MGANov cauToy yoKnoas céBeu | 
7) Tovs Texdvras Gaia Spay, Sixavos wr, the 
latter words are more pointed if ironical 
(‘just man though thou art’): and Aesch. 
Lum. 55 kal xbopos ore mpds Gedy ayah- 
para | Pépew Slkasos is different (‘proper 
to bring’). But Ar. has this use, Vd. 
1283 drodaBeiv...dlkacos el, and 2b. 1434.— 
GmrndAdx@at, perf., for good and all: O. 
TZ. 1050. 

401f. Observe the order of the words. 
as marking his amazement. For the 
double interrog. cp. Z/. 21. 150 Tis mé0ev 
ets dvdpiyv; Ph. 243 Thu | ordd\w Mpoc- 
éoxes thvde viv, 1b0ev méwv ;—mwavT™ 
émloraca.: one of the formulas which 
often close a messenger’s speech, as 77. 
484 mdv7’ émlaracar Adyov: At. 480 avr’ 
akiKxoas Néyor: 26. 876 wdavr’ axjxoas: Ph. 
241 olada 0} Td Tay. 

403 7 Kal, O. 7. 368n. The first cat 
here is not ‘both.’—6p0as, ‘rightly’: z.e. 
do your words express what you really 
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OY. tavrnv y 
amrevTras. 

RY. 

DY. Tovovtov yp TO mpayy 


pos cov Ta dev’ €KELV 


idap Oamrove ay ov ov TOY VEKpOV 
ap" evdnra Kat cadn héyw ; 
Kal 7s oparau kdmihynmros per ; 


405 


oTwS yap KOpED, 
emnmedy HEvOL, 


TACaY KOVW onpavres n KATELXE TOV 


VEKUD, pvdav TE Topo YUPVOO aVTES ev, 


AIO 


Kabrinel? aK POV éK mdyov UITHVELOL, 
dopnv an avtod pn Bary wepevyores, 
€yeptl Kwav avdp avip emppdbo.s 


404 idwv Brunck: t6ov L: efdov r. 


406 kamldyrT0s] KarlAnumros L.—ipé0n] edpébn, 


with 7 over ev from the first hand. The correction meant was 7pé0y (not nipéOn, for L 


regularly gives ev in the aor., 


impf., and pf. of evpicxw) which the schol., too, read: 
molw tpoTw avTiy ouvend Bede Kal Karevnpare 5 


407 HKouer} leGage Kviéala. 


mean to say? (Not, merely, ‘truly,’ z.e. 
in accordance with the fact: cp. 99 n.) 

404 tov vexpov: antecedent with art. 
drawn into relative clause: O. C. 907 n. 
viv & otorep avtds rods vouous elaHdO’ 
exw, | rovrovow K.T.D, 

405 dp édnda: said triumphantly: 
Aesch. Ag. 268 XO. més is...3 KA. 
Tpolay ’Axardv ofcav’ 7 Top&s Néyw; Cp. 
Ai. 1158 ovdels mor? dNos 7 od. Mev 
quiéduny ; 

406 oparar...ypé0n: historic pres. 
combined with aor., as Az. 31 ppafer Te 
Kddjrwoev: cp. 419, 77. 359 ff, O. T. 
118 f.—émlAymros, seized in the act = ém? 
adropdpy. Her. 3. 69 éml\aumros... 
apdocovoa (ra wra) éorat, ‘will be caught 
feeling the ears.’ [Dem.] or. 25 § 80 rods 
émi\jmrous (the epileptic) dyow lara, 
avros dy éri\nmros racy movnpla. 

407 ijxopev. The occupation of the 
guards was temporarily gone when they 
perceived that the burial, which they had 
been set to prevent, had been effected 
(255). Creon, speaking to their deputy, 
sent them back to their post, with orders 
to discover the culprit (306). oer (im- 
perf.) simply refers to their taking up their 
station again near the body. It need not 
imply that they had escorted their com- 
rade on his way to Creon. We could 
not take HKouer...érnmednudvor as merely 
plur. for sing., and then refer opavrres, 


ete., to the guards collectively. Nor is 


the conject. lxéuny needed. 
408 f. 1a Selv’ éxeiv’. Creon’s threats 


were addressed to all the guards: cp. 305 
ff.—rov | vékuv: so O. C. 351 Ta Tips | 
olkor dialrns: Ph. 263 dy ol | diccol orpa- 
Tnyol: El. 879 Kart rots | cauris Kaxoion. 
So Ar. Eccl. 452 otdé rdv | Shuov. Aesch. 
places the art. thus only when it is a pro- 
noun (Ag. 7 Trav: Theb. 385, Hum.1377@). 
In Eur. no instance seems to occur. 

411 KaOrpe’ is better taken as plpf. 
than pf., for, though 7xouev is ambiguous, 
we have a series of historical tenses in 
415—421. Ar. sometimes uses and some- 
times omits the augment, as Ach. 638 éxd- 
Onobe, Eccl. 304 xa0qvro (both proved by 
metre); and if our Mss. can be trusted, 
classical prose, too, admitted both forms, 
as Aeschin. or, 2 § 89 éxa@junv, Dem. or. 
18 § 169 xa@Aro. In the five pluperfects 
furnished by Attic inscriptions of 428— 
325 B.C. the syllabic augment is always 
added, but there is no epigraphic evidence 
in the particular case of éxadjunv (see 
Meisterhans, p. 77).—dkpev ék mayer, 
with xa@yueGa, ‘on the hill-top.? The 
corpse lay on the highest part of the The- 
ban plain (trio, 1197), with rising ground 
(wa-yor) behind or around it. The guards 
post themselves on this rising ground, 
facing the corpse, and with their backs to 
the wind. The use of é« (or azé), with | 
a verb denoting fosition, occurs only in | 
a few places of poetry; but it is cer- 
tainly genuine, and deserves attention, 
for its true force has not (I think) 
been observed. (1) Z/. 14. 153 “"Hpn & 
eloetde xpvodOpovos dp0adpotow | crac’ 
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Gu. I saw her burying the corpse that thou hadst forbidden 


to bury. 


Is that plain and clear? 


Cr. And how was she seen? how taken in the act? 


Gu. It befell on this wise. 


When we had come to the 


place,—with those dread menaces of thine upon us,—we 
swept away all the dust that covered the corpse, and bared 
the dank body well; and then sat us down on the brow 


of the hill, to windward, 


heedful that the smell from 


him should not strike ‘us; every man was wide awake, 
and kept his neighbour alert with torrents of threats, 


408 deiv’] det’ L. 


410 ct] Reiske conject. av. 


411 brjveuor] Keck and 


Naber conject. dajveuov (to go with domi): Tournier, drjveuor: Semitelos, oxomov- 


MEVOL. 412 Bary L: Bata H. Stephanus. 


413 xkwév r: ketvov L. Nauck and 


€& OdNVuToLO a7 plov. Here, dd plov 
goes with eicetde: but é& OdAdprro10, how- 
ever much edceiée may have influenced it, 
at least cannot be disjoined from odo’. 
(2) Eur. Ph. 1009 GAN’ elu kal oras é& 
érddiewr dkpwv | cdatas éuavrov onkoy 
els wedauBab7 | Spdxovros, &O’ 6 pavris 
é&nyijoaro, | eXevdepdow yaiay. It is im- 
possible to sever oras from é ém., even 
if we partly explain é& by o¢dias. (3) 20. 
1224 “Ereox\éns & brnpi’? am’ dpOlov 
otadels | ripyou Kedevcas atya KknpdEau 
otpar~. The position of oraéels forbids 
us to sever it from dm’ 6p6. 7., even 
though darjpée or keA\evoas is used to ex- 
plain dwé. (4) Eur. Z7o. 522 ava & 
éBiacey ews | Tpwddos drd mérpas 


_oTavels, A similar case. In all these 


passages, a picture is presented, and we 
have to glance from a remoter to a nearer 
object. The mental eye is required to 
measure the space between Hera on 
the peak of Olympus, and Poseidon on 
the plain of Troy; between Megareus 
on the walls of Thebes, and the cavern 
into which his corpse is to fall. And, in 
each case, éx or dé denotes the guarter 
in which the remoter object is to be 
looked for. This, which might be called 
the ‘surveying’ use, is distinct from that 
in which the prep. has a pregnant force, 
as being directly suggestive of motion (of 
éx DixeMas jEovor); but it springs from 
the same mental tendency,—viz., to take 
a rapid glance over the dividing interval. 
Cp. tsrac@at aps Twos (‘on his side’). 
So here: in the foreground of the picture 
is the corpse, which they have just laid 
bare. Now look to the hillocks behind 
it; in that quarter you will see the guards 


at their post.—I have not cited Od. 21. 
419 Tov p’ él ayyer Ehwv Edkev veuphy 
yrupldas re | adrdder éx dipporo Kabjue- 
vos, because there é€x dldporo goes with 
&\xev, not with xa@juevos (he drew the 
bow, just from the chair, where he sat). 
—imyvepor, under the wind, z.¢., so that 
it blew from behind them, not in their 
faces, as the next v. explains. (Atv. 421 
the dust is blown in their faces, but that 
is by the sudden, gusty oxnmrés.) The 
idea of ‘sheltered,’ which t7jveuos usu. 
implies, is less prominent here, yet quite 
admissible, if we suppose them to sit just 
below the summits of the mdyo.. Cp. Xen. 
Oec. 18. 6 éx Tod rpoonvéuou pépous, on the 
side towards which the wind blows, opp. 
to éx rod bmnvéuwou, to windward. Theophr. 
Causs. Plante. 3.6.9 opposes mvevsarwdns 
kal mpoonveos Toros to TA Uahveua: and 
Arist. 72st. dn. 9. 15 év tpoonvéuy to &v 
émioKeTrel. 

412 Body, the ‘vivid’ subjunct. (in-\ 
stead of Bddo.), after a secondary tense;| 
while inv. 414 we have the normal optat. 
(axndjoo.). For this combination cp. 
Xen. An. 3.5.17 waphnyyetray, érerdy 
Oetmvnoceray,...avamaverba, kal erecbar 
quik dy Tus wmapayyelAn. 

413 éyeptl: see on doraxrl, O. C. 
1251. Each man was careful to keep 
wide awake, and also to see that his 
comrades did so.—kway, urging to vigi- 
lance. Plat. Rep. 329 D Boudopevos ere 
héyerv adrov éxlyouv kal elrov, W Képane, 
k.t.. The conject. veccav is needless. 
For the sing. instead of the plur. («wobv- 
Tes) in partitive apposition, see on PvAak 
ehéyxwv PUdNaka, 260.—étippdbois Ka- 
koto, lit., with obstreperous taunts, 
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A ¥ DO *? 8 O 4 
KQKOLOLVY, €lL TLS TOV Qaky Noot TOvouv. 


, 4d? 5 lal ¥ > > i@ - 
XPovov TAO nV TOOOVUTOY, €OT EV. AL €pt 


AIS 


péow KatéoTn hapmpos Hdtov KvK)os 

kal kad? Bade: Kai rr é€aidvyns XIoves 
tupas-deipas aknmTdv, ovpavioy axos, 
mipmr\nor Tediov, Tacav aikilwv poBnv 


Uns Teduddos, ev 8 ewertadOn péyas 


420 


> , 4 > y¥ , re 
aidyp: piaavtes 8 ciyouev Oeiav vdcov. 
Kal Tovd amahhayévTos €v ypov@ BaKpa, 
Tals 6paTal, KavakwKver TLKPGs 
»¥ 2s s ¢ y a 
opvilos d&dv dOdyyov, ws orav Kevns 


evvns veoooav dpdavov Bren dé€xos* 


425 


ovT@ O€ yavTy, Wurov ws Opa véEKuY, 


Semitelos conject. vey: Hense, kevrav. 


414 ddedijoo MSS.: dxndjooe Bonitz. 


Golisch proposed aq’ esdjoo (Fahr. Phil. p. 176, 1878), and so, by an independent 


the adj. expressing the loud, continuous 
noise of tongues. The ém- does not 
mean ‘bandied to and fro’: see 77. 263 
Toa ev Abyors | éreppdOnce. In fr. 521 


érlppoda Sw&uara=‘open to reproach.’ . 


Elsewhere (as with Aesch.) émlppofos= 
‘helper’ (émtppo8éw, to come with shouts 
to the rescue). Cp. éppd@ovwv 259 n., 290. 

414 dxndrjcor: fut. opt. in orat. ob- 
liqua; the direct form of the threat would 
be (kAavoer) ef dxndjcers (or dv axndjoys). 
Cp. Ph. 374 npaccov kaxots | rots row... 

el raya Kelvos Sad’ apaphoord we: he 
said (8010), ef ddarpyjoe. Az. 312 Selv’ 
émnmetAno’ én, | ef uh pavolny (he said, 
el uh pavets). axndéw had been used by 
Hom. //- 14. 427, 23. 70, Aesch. 2. V. 
508, and recurs in later poetry. The Ms. 
aedSyoot cannot be defended as=‘play 
the prodigal with,’ z.e. ‘be careless of.’ 
devdetv mévov could mean only to be un- 
sparing of labour. In Thue. 4. 26 dgecd}s 
6 Katdm\ous KabeoryKer is explained by 
the next words, érwxeANov yap Ta mola 
TeTiunueva xpnudtwy: they were ‘un- 
sparing’ of their boats, since a value had 
been set on the latter. Bonitz, to whom 
dxndyjoot is due, refers to Apoll. Rhod. 2. 
98 ovd dpa BéBpuxes dvdpes adeldnoar 
Baowdjos, where Choeroboscus has pre- 
served the true axjdnoav. In the schol. 
on AZ. 204 pewdduevoe occurs by error for 
knddpevor. 


415—421 The incident of the storm 
was a dramatic necessity, to account for 
Antigone reaching the corpse unobserved. 
A powerful picture is compressed into 
seven lines. (Cp. O. C. 1315 ff. for a like 
instance of self-restraint in description.) 

416f. katéorn, prop., had taken its 
place. There is a Homeric echo here: 
Ll, 8. 66 dppa pév Hos Hv Kat détero lepdr 
juap, | Toppa pan’ dudorépwy Béde aHrre- 
To, wimre 5€ Nads | Huos 5 HédALOS péorov 
obpavov augiBeBrjxe, | Kal rore dh xpv- 
gea mathp érirawe rddavra.—yBovds 
(from the ground) with delpas: cp. O. 7. 
142 Babpwr | torace, n. 

418 rvdds, the whirlwind: the oxyr- 
tés is the storm of dust (kovioprés) which 
it lifts from the ground. The word oxn7- 
Tés usu.=‘a thunderbolt,’ and by its 
deriv. ought at least to mean a storm 
swooping on the earth from the sky; but 
the schol. attests its use in a larger sense; , 
oxnmrds 5¢ Néyerat wav wvedma Over- | 
AGSes, Srav cuvepeldy tH yy, Kal wadw 
&vw alpy’ 7d de rovodro Kal orpdBirdv tives 
Kadovot, mapd 7d orpoSety.—odvpdvroy | 
dxos, a trouble in the sky (cp. O. C. 1466 
ovpavla,..dorpamy), since the cloud of dust 
darkened the sky: schol. rd Avrodv rov 
albépa, Kad Tapacoe avrév: only axos is 
rather what annoys «s than what annoys 
the (personified) odpayés. In these lines 
the poet describes the actual physical 
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if any one should be careless of this task. 

So went it, until the sun’s bright orb stood in mid heaven, 
and the heat began to burn: and then suddenly a whirlwind 
lifted from the earth a storm of dust, a trouble in the sky, 
and filled the plain, marring all the leafage of its woods; and 
the wide air was choked therewith: we closed our eyes, and bore 
the plague from the gods. 

And when, after a long while, this storm had passed, the maid 
was seen; and she cried aloud with the sharp cry of a bird in its 
bitterness,—even as when, within the empty nest, it sees the bed 
stripped of its nestlings. So she also, when she saw the corpse bare, 


conjecture, Semitelos reads (1887). 
Bothe. 


420 & ir: &6’ L. 
424 In L two letters have been erased before xevfjc, perh. éx. 


423 mixpas] mexpos 


effects produced by the storm. He men- 
tions the destruction of foliage; and we 
need some reference also to the main 
point of all—the obscuring of the air. 
Therefore I should not take ovjpdv.oy &xos 
as=‘a heaven-sent plague’; that is pre- 
sently said by @elav vécov (421). A third 
version—‘a trouble rising Zzgh as heaven’ 
(like ovpdvioy rHdnua, etc.)—is also pos- 
sible, but less suitable here than either of 
the others. 
dupav ovpavlay, the adj. clearly =ovpavo- 
unxn, and so perh. in Pers. 572 duSdacov 
ovpdv.’ dyn, though there (as in Az. 196 
drav odpavlay pdéywv) ‘heaven-sent’ is at 
least equally fitting.—For the tribrach in 
the 5th place, see. O. 7.7190. 

“419°f—mripmdAnor (histor. pres., be- 
tween @@adze and évewectwOn, cp. 406), 
viz., with dust and scattered leaves.— 
aix({wy, maltreating, Avuawduevos, by 
breaking the branches and tearing off the 
leaves.—éy 8’ eueor., tmesis: cp. 1274, 
El. 713 év 6€ was euecrwOn Spbuos. Dis- 
tinguish the adv. év 6é (and withal), O. 7’. 
27 0. 

421 f. picavtes. pow (from pi, a 
sound made with closed lips)=‘to be 
shut,’ said of the eyes, the lips, or any 
opening (Z/. 24.637 ov yap Tw waar doce): 
but the aor. part. regularly meant, ‘ with 
eyes shut’: Plat. Gorg. 480 C mapéxew 
wtoavra Kal dvdpelws worep Téuvev 
cal kdew latp@. There was a proverb, 
ubcovta pépew (‘to grin and bear it’), 
Meineke Com. 3, p. 4.—vécov, the scourge 
of the storm: cp. 1141.—év xp. paxp. : for 
the prep. see O. C. 88 n. 


423 mxpas, in its bitterness. Else- 


In Aesch. Sufi. 809 tuge & - 


where muxpés, said of persons, means ‘em- 
bittered,’ and so ‘hostile,’ etc. (as Az. 
1359). But there is no reason why m- 
«pos should not also-mean ‘embittered’ in 
the sense, ‘with a bitter feeling of anguish.’ 
There is a pathos in this which is lost by 
reading mixp@s, ‘shrilly.. Nor could m- 
kpaés mean merely ‘piercing,’ as if the 
epithet of the cry were given to the bird 
itself. In O. C. 1610 PO6yyos mixpés, and 
in PA. 190 miKpa oluwyh, mean not merely 
a ‘shrill,’ but a ‘bitter,’ cry ; and so con- 
versely here, the epithet muxpd, while 
primarily denoting anguish, also suggests 
the shrill sound. 

425 evvys...kéxos would be a weak, 
pleonasm for ‘nest’; it is better to take! 
evvAs as the nest, and Aéxos as the resting-| 
place of the young birds within it. The 
phrases )éxrpwv evval, ExTpwv Kola, 
kolrns A€xrpov, etc., said of the marrzage- 
bed, are not properly similar, meaning 
rather, ‘the bed on which they slept,’ etc.: 
7.e, ebval or kotrat refer to the act of 
sleeping. xev7js is certainly pleonastic with 
veoro&v éppavov (cp. Ph. 31 Kkeviy oiknow 
avOpwmruv dixa, and O. 7.57n.), yet hardly 
anticipates it; the bird, approaching its 
nest, feels that it is xevj, then peeps in, 
and, sure enough, the Aéxos is dppavdv. 

426 oitw é, ‘so, I say, she’: for dé 
introducing the apodosis in a simile cp. 
El. 25 wotep yap trmos evryevijs...Oupoy ov 
dmibrecev | ..., woatvTws dé od | Has 7’ 
érptvers K.T-A.: SO Tr. 112 ff., moAAa yap 
dor’...oUTw 5é Tov Kadpuoyer7.— prov, 
sc. kévtos, stripped of the dust which she 
had sprinkled on it (409). Cp. O. C. p. 


279. 
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4, 5) , b] By 2 \ \ 
yoourw e&dpow tev, ek 8 apas Kakas 
Hpato Tolar Tovpyov eepyacpevos. 

/ 
Kal xepoly evOds dupiav déper Kovw, 


Y 3 > he , ¥ 8 / 
€K T EVKPOTNTOV Yahkéeas apc yy T POKXOv 
iN , 


430 


xXoator Tpramovoowet TOV véKvy oTEPEL. 
Kneis iddvTes ieueoOa, ody O€ vw 

a ty 2 HOD Oe > NN / ‘s 
pope? ebOds ovddev éxremyypevnv 

kal Tas Te Tpdobev Tas TE VUV Hréyxomev 


mpagées* amapvos 8 ovdevds Kabiatato, 


* 4 > ‘O iA yy aN lal id 

dp no€ws Emovye Kahyewas ama. 
TO pev yap avTov ek Kakav Tepevyevat 
yourtov' €s KaKkdv d€ Tovs gious ayeu 


aN-yeLvov. 


a\h\a mavta Tav? yoow haBew 
Emo TrépuKE THS ENS TwTypias. 


440 


\ / 
KP. oé 87, oé THY vevovoay és 7édov Kdpa, 


429 c«i00s] atds Reiske. 
hand erased it, and accented a. 


Supay éxpéper xiv L. 


t had been written over v; a later 


In the marg. S has written yp. dupiay Péper, and so 
A reads, with other later Mss. Dindorf conject, dyad éudépe. 


But éxpépec was a mere 


427 ff. yoorw ewopotev: cp. 0. T. 
63 trvw vy’ edovra, n.—ék 8... iparo, 
tmesis : cp. n. on 106.—8uplay: cp. 246. 

429 duprt kéviv. A difficulty presents 
itself. The essence of the symbolical 
rite was the sprinkling of dust. She had 
done that (245). Was it not, then, done 
once for all? In Horace (C. 1. 28. 35) the 
| passer-by is free when the dust has been 
‘thrown; he can go his way. I have 
never seen this question put or answered. 
The only answer which I can suggest is 
that, at her first visit, she had not brought 
‘the yoal, (Cp. on 245 ff.) Perhaps the 
rite was considered complete only if the 
‘xoal were poured while the dust. still 
covered the corpse. 

430 f. The mpdxovs, or ‘ out-pourer,’ 
was a jug, especially a water-jug, with a 
handle, and had, of course, various forms; 
some of the types given by Guhl and 
Koner (p. 147, fig. 198, 26—31) resemble 
modern water-jugs for washing.—eidKpo- 
tyros, ‘ well-hammered,’ and so ‘ well- 
wrought,’ is the epith. of a knife (dwpils, 
sc. xorls) in Eur, 27. 819.—dpSyv (for 
dépinv, from alpw) is found with mndav 
(42.1279) and gépew (Eur. Alc. 608), but is 
usu. fig., as with dmro\Niva, Here, dpdnv 


éx mpdxov oréper=dpaca tov mpdxour 
orépec. 

431 xoator. In Od. to. 519 the three 
xoat to the dead are of (1) hydromel, (2) 
wine, (3) water: see O. C. 479 n.—rpt- 
omév8., instead of the simple tpicly: cp.' 
on 346 om. Sixtvokiworos. xoat were to 
the véprepor, as omovdal to the trata: 
AoBal could mean either (O. C. 477).— 
oreper: El. 51 THuBor... | NorBator mpd- 
Tov kal Kaparéuots yLdats | oréwarres. 

432 f. ifserOa, pres.: for the G cp. 
O. C. 1279 n.— ody B88... Onpadyed’, tmesis, 
as £1. 746 civ © éXlooerar | Tunrots tudor. 
But ovv is adv, 2b. 299 oly & érorptver: 
cp. above, 85. 

434 f. nAéyXopev, proceeded to prove 
against her, ze. taxed her with, her 
past and present deeds. We should 
not supply adrjy: the verb governs ras 
mpaées only: cp. Plat. Zheaet. 161 E 
édéyxew Tas ad\d\j\wv pavraclas Te Kal 
O0Sas (examine into). It would be natural 
to say, Tatra édéyxw a’ryiv, but hardly 
Tas mpdtes édyxw adriv.—drapvos... 
ovdevds = oldév drrapvouuery, the gen. with 
the adj. corresponding to the acc. with 
the verb; cp. kwAuriKxds, mointixds Twos 
etc.—ka0loraro, she did not take up the 


Saal 
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lifted up a voice of wailing, and called down curses on the 
doers of that deed. And straightway she brought thirsty dust 
in her hands; and from a shapely ewer of bronze, held high, 
with thrice-poured drink-offering she crowned the dead. 

We rushed forward when we saw it, and at once closed 
upon our quarry, who was in no wise dismayed. Then we taxed 
her with her past and present doings; and she stood not on 
denial of aught,—at once to my joy and to my pain. To have 
escaped from ills one’s self is a great joy; but ’tis painful to 


bring friends to ill. 
to me than mine own safety. 


CR. 


blunder like é&é8nv in 387. 
436 au Dindorf: dd’ mss. 


434 pdbcbev] mpbcbe L. 
439 7a00’] rd\N’ Blaydes. 


Howbeit, all such things are of less account 


Thou—thou whose face is bent to earth— 


(Cp. 402, 462.) 
440 réguxey L. 


position of denying anything. Her aftz- 
tude towards the charge was one of simple 
confession. «a@iorac@a with a predica- 
tive adj. expresses definite assumption 
of a character, or complete attainment 
of a state; Thuc. 3. 102 &pupayov 
KaBeornsec (will have definitely allied it- 
self): 6. 15 moAéutoe xabécracay: 4. 78 
Tois maot...UromTov KabeoTHKEL: 2. 59 
admopu KabecTares: 4. 26 apedis...xabe- 
oye: 6. 59 xaderwrépa...7) Tuparvls 
katéoTn. So Az. 306 éudpwv...xablorarat: 
O. T. 703 povéa...kabecravat. 

436 dp’ for the ms. @AN (AM for 
AAA) is certain; xaéicr. would be un- 
meaning with the adverbs, and we cannot 
supply a new verb. Cp. Thuc. 7. 77 § 6 
oirla dua Koulfev, where dua (for the Ms. 
ada) is due to Reiske. Besides dua pév 
...aua 6€ (‘partly’...* partly’), we also find 
double dua, (2) wherethe clausesare linked 
by «af, as here; Plat. Gorg. 496 B dv dua 
Te dmahddrretar dvOpwmos Kal dua éxet 
(cp. 2b. 497 A): (4) with partic. and finite 
verb: id. 77m. 38 B iva dua yevynbévtes 
dua Kal AvOwow. Verg. G. 3. 201 simul 
arva fuga, simul aequora verrens. Cp. 
Hor. S. 1. 7. 11 Luter | Hectora Priamiden 
antmosunt atque inter Achillen. 

438 ¢idovs gyol, did 7d civar Tip 
*Avtuyovyny Tod BacidtKod yévous (schol.) : 
he is a doddos of the family. Cp. Eur. 
Med. 34 xpneroior. SovdNos cuupopa Ta 
Seomorwy | kaxws mirvovra. 

_ 489 £. wavta ratd’ refers to és Kakdv 
dé...ddyewov: ‘all these things’=‘all 
such objects as the safety of friends.’ 


AaBetv, ‘to obtain,’ epexeg. of joow: cp. 


638: PA. 812 El 1615 mpovolas ovdev 


avOpwmros pu | képdos haBety dpuewor : 
where, as here, we have a gen. depending 


- on the comparat., instead of # with nom.— 


Semitelos takes \aPety as=tbrodaPelv: fall 
these considerations are naturally lower 
in my estimate than my own safety.’ 
Similarly Campbell ; ‘It is in my nature’ 
(€uol wépuxe—a questionable sense) ‘ to 
take less account of all this than of my 
own safety.’ But such a use of AauBdavew 
does not seem warranted by Thuc. 2. 42 
Thy Tiywplav...roBevorépavy haBdyTes, or 
by such phrases as AauBdvew re év 1b0y 
(O. C. 1679).—Blaydes’s t&AN’ for Tat’ is 
attractive, but unnecessary ; and palaeo- 
graphically it is nut probable. 

441 ot 81, «7d. sc. Kodd. Eur. 
Helen. 546 oé rhv bpeypwa dewdy huthdw- 
pévny | tiuBou ’rl Kpyrid? éumtpous 7’ 
opOocrdras, | welvov. Ar. Av. 274 ET. 
ovtos, @ o€ ro. TLE. ri Bworpets; The 
abrupt acc. calls the person’s attention 
in a rough and harsh way. A governing 
verb is sometimes added, as Z/. 1445 o€ 
Tot, a Kplw, val od, Thy év TH Tdpos | 
xpbvy Opaceiav. Az. 12260 oé dH TH dewd 
phyar’ dyyédoval jor | TAHvaL... | oé ToL, 
Tov éx Ths alxuadwrldos Aéyw. Eur. Wed. 
271 oe THY oKVOpwrdy Kal Téce OvjmouLerny, 
| Myjdecav, efrov, etc. Antigone has her 
eyes bent on the ground: she is neither 
afraid nor sullen, but feels that Creon and 
she can never come to terms. There 
is nothing in common between their 
thoughts. Cp. 499. 
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dys, 7) Karapvel pr) SeSpaxevar rdbe ; 


445 


AN. kat Gnpi Spaca: Kod drapvodpmar Td un. 
KP. od peéev Kopilors dv ceavrov 4 OédeLs 

ef Bapetas airias édedOepov: 

ov & eizé pow ey} pHKos, GANA cuvTdpws, 

*78nc0a KnpvxPeta py mpdooew TAGE 5 ¢ 
AN. 78: ti 8 od Gueddov; eudavy yap Fr. 
KP. kat dy7 érdd\pyas tovcS trepBaivew vépous; 
AN. ov yap zi pou Zeds Hv 6 Kynpvéas Td8e, 


450 


n im “~ 7 
ovd 1) Eivoukos Tov Kdtw Hedy Aiky 


* 


= > > > 7 4 Pd 
TOLOVTS €V avOpeétrovow @MPlLOEV VOLMOVUS* * 


2QAv 4 a We \ \ 
ovee obevew TOO OUTOV @MOKLNV TA OA 
# - > ¥ > aA a 
Knpvypal’, wor aypattra Kaogaln Peav 


442 xarapvet] xarapry L. 


445 €\etiGepor] éXevPepos Pallis. 
(as A, V), or advropoy (V4). 


248 76 uy] 70 7 L, with wu written above by the first hand, 
and a letter (¢?) erased before 7).—7é uh o¥ Hermann. 


444 7L: ofr, andso Blaydes. 


446 owréuws L. Some later Mss. have ctvroua 
447 fide ora L: 76nc8a Cobet. 


448 767] fidew 


442 gis dedpaxéa, 7 Karapve? wh 
dedp.,a zeugma. Katapvet. In this com- 
pound (found only here) xard gives the 
notion of ‘downright,’ ‘explicit’: cp. xa- 
Tapdvar (to affirm), xarddydos. py regu- 
larly precedes the inf. when dpvetc@a 
means ‘to deny,’ but not when it means 
‘to refuse’: Plat. Phaedr. 256 A dwapry- 
Ojvae Td abrod wépos xapicacGat. 

448 «al... KovK, Corresponding with 
the alternatives in Creon’s question: for 
the conjunctive form, cp. 1192: [Eur.] 
Rhes. 164 vat, kal dixaca tadra Kode dAAws 
Aéyw.—ro prj: for the art., cp. 78. 7d 
&} ovK is unnecessary, though it would 
be normal : cp. O. 7. 1387 ov« ay écxé- 
anv | TO wh’ woxAjoa, n. 

444 f. od pév. If she had denied 
the charge, the ¢@v\a= must have been 
detained; now, he can go. Kop(fors av 
©. gives a contemptuous permission. So 
in gentle command, PR. 674 xwpots av 
elow, Tr. 624 orelxos dy Hdn. Cp. Eur. 
Ph. 1636 xoucke cavrdy... dduwr éow.— Ew 
with B, alrias, after which ,AevBepov is 
pleonastic: cp. Az. 464 yuurdy davévra 
T@v dpwreiwy drep: and see n. on Kerfs 
above, v. 424. 

446 pyxos, ady., ‘at great length,’ 
like gaxpdy, TéXos, etc. If we read ov- 
Towov Or otyToua, xKos might be obj. 
acc. to elré, but curréuws seems right. 
Cp. Aesch. Pers. 698 wy Te paxioripa 


BOGov GANA aivToMov éywr | elxée Kal 
mwépawe mara. 

447 ySyoba, not 7Sys Ta, is certainly 
right. This 2nd pers. occurs in seven 
places of drama, two of which require it 
(Eur. £7. 926, Cycl. 108), while the other 
five admit it (this v., 7>. 988, Ar. Vib. 
329, Zh. 554, Eccl. 551). Similarly oda 
is either necessary or admissible whenever 
it occurs in Attic drama. Ar. Lys. 132 
has @pno@a, and dys nowhere: but the 
case for éfno@a as the sole classical form 
seems less strong than for #5yc@a and 
joba. &PnoGa is required in four Homeric 
passages (//. 1. 397, 16. 830: Od. 3. 357, 
23. 71), but &pms in one, Z2. 22. 331 “Ex- 
Top, arap wou dns ILarpoxAj’ étevapliwv, 
and in another it is traditional, 22. 280 
Hroe &pyns ye (where &noGa is unlikely). 
The ending is -e@a, not -0a, o being an 
integral part of it : Curtius compares Lat. 
-stt (dedi-sti), and Gothic -s¢ (saisé-st, 
thou sowedst), Gé Verb pp. 34 ff. Be- 
Sides oic@a, HdnoGa, jo8a, and &pnoba, 
the forms which take @a are the Hom. 
cic 8a (‘thou wilt go’); the presents indic. 
ddoteba (72. 19. 270) and ri@noba (Od. Q- 
404, 24. 476) ; and a few subjunctives and 
optatives (as Bayo Ga, Saou Pa).—Kypvx - 
Gevra, the plur. partic. impersonal, as 
570 Homoouéva, 576 Sedoyudva: a use more 
freq. with adjectives, as ddvvara, dixaca 
(cp. O. C.485n.), esp. verbals (below, 677). 
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dost thou avow, or disavow, this deed ? 

AN. I avow it; I make no denial. 

Cr. (Zo Guard.) Thou canst betake thee whither thou 
wilt, free and clear of a grave charge. [Zait Guard. 

(Zo ANTIGONE.) Now, tell me thou—not in many words, 
but briefly—knewest thou that an edict had forbidden this? 

AN. I knew it: could I help it? It was public. 

Cr. And thou didst indeed dare to transgress that law? 

AN. Yes; for it was not Zeus that had published me that 
edict ; not such are the laws set among men by the Justice who 
dwells with the gods below; nor deemed I that thy decrees 
were of such force, that a mortal could override the unwritten 


L.—éxgav9 L, with « above « from the first hand. 
Semitelos, of rovs 7: Wakefield, 7 rovcd’. 
Wunder and others reject the verse. 


452 of rovcd’..Wpicay MSS. 
Valckenaer, too'cd’.. dpicev. 


448 75m: on the form cp. O. 7’. 1525 
n.—tl 8 ovK tpedAoyv, sc. cidévac: ‘why 
was I not likely to know it?’= ‘of course 
I knew it.’ Plat. Rep. 605 C mavdewdv 
mov (€orl). rl & od wédret (sc. etvat), etrep 
ye dog at76; Xen. H. 4. 1. 6 tov S vidv... 
édpaxas avTod ws Kadds éort;—7l & od 
pew (sc. Ewpaxévar) ;—éphavy. I pre- 
fer this to L’s ékavy, not because Soph. 
does not elsewhere use éxgavis, but be- 
cause, in the two places where Aesch. 
has used it, it has the sense of emerging 
into view (Pers. 398, the Greeks going 
into action at Salamis, or of standing out 
among other objects which are less dis- 
tinct (dvdpds éxpaves réxuap, Lum. 244). 
The sense required here is simply, ‘pub- 
lic.’ 

449 «al 897, ‘And you indeed dared 
...?? Not, ‘And ¢hen’ (2.e. with that 
knowledge), which would be kéra. 

450 Zeis is opposed to Creon’s edicts, 
not only as supreme god and therefore 
guardian of all religious duty, but also in 
each of his two special qualities,—as 
xAbvi0s (O. C. 1606 n.),—and as ovpdvios, 
since the denial of burial pollutes the 
realm of of dvw Geol (1072). 

451 f. tov kdtw Gedy. For this 
rare gen. (instead of the regular dat.) 
with Evvoikos, cp. Lycurgus /z Leocr. 
§ 145 odros & ta’ry TH xbpG TUVOLKOS 
buav yervnoera. So O. C. 1382 Alkn 
, S0vedpos Znvis. ‘The Justice that dwells 
with the gods below’ is their per- 
sonified right to claim from the living 
those religious observances which devote 

| the dead to them. A person who 


451 fvvoixos]} Etvedpos Blaydes. 
« WPLoe i 


omits such observances is defrauding 
Hades of his own: see 1070. This Justice, | 
then, ‘has not ordained such laws’ as) 
Creon’s; it has not fordiddex kinsfolk to) 
bury their dead; on the contrary, it has) 
bound them to do so. Tovoved’...dpirev 
is a certainly true correction of the Ms. 
ot totcd’...dpicay. With the latter, of 
are either Zeus and Aixn,—which would 
be the natural sense,—or ol katw @eol: 
and rovcde véuous are the laws of sepul- 
ture. But, after rdéSe in 450, referring 
to Creon’s edicts, the demonstrative pro- 
noun here also should refer to them. 
Creon has just called his own laws 
Tova de vouovs (449). If Antigone, imme- 
diately afterwards, used rovade védpuous 
to describe the divine laws, the stress 
on tovcde would be extremely awk- 
ward. Further, roovtcd’ wpcev has a 
pathetic force which renders it incom- 
parably finer here than the somewhat 
tame statement of fact, ‘who have ap- 
pointed the laws of burial among men.’ 
454 f. dypanra...vopisa. Arist.) 
Rhet. 1. 13 § 2 distinguishes (1) tuos) 
véuos, the particular law which each com-| 
munity defines for itself, which is pony) 
written, partly (so far as consisting in 
custom) unwritten: (2) Kowds vduos, the 
universal, unwritten law of nature (6 kara | 
gpiow). gore yap, wavredovral ri waves, | 
dice Kowvdy Oikatov Kal dd.kov, Kav pnieula 
Kowwvla mpds dd\Ajrous FB unde ovvOnkn, 
olov kal 7 DopokNéous 'Avriydbyn pal- 
vera. A€youca, Ore Sixaoy, darepnucvoy 
(=in spite of the edict), @dWar rdv ILodv- 
velkn, ws pioet ov To0To dikatov. (Here he 


gO 


VO[LUpLa. Svvac bat Ovnrov ov? brepopaprety* 
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455 


lal ’ , 
ov yap Te voy ye KayOés, GAN ael OTE 
n Kn i 9 3 ed 
tn tadra, Kovdels older €€ drov “pavy. 

\ Ey 2) 3 Os: » > § N he . 
\TOUT@Y ey@ OUK E“ehNov, avOpoOs ovdEvOS 
} lal / 

dpdvynpa Seicac’, év Beoton tHy Sixny 


Sdoew. Oavovpéervn yap €&9dn, ti Sd ov; 
Kel py ov TpovKypvEas* el dé 


460 


€ TOU \pdvouv 


Tpocbev Oavodvpat, Képdos avT eyo éyo. 
GoTis yap év modhotow, ws eye, KaKots 
tj, was 08 odyl Katlavav Képdos pepe; 


OUTMsS Emovye TOVSE TOD pdpov TUYXEW 


465 


map ovdey adyos: GAN ay, el TOV e€ éuns 


455 Ovnrov v0’) Ovnra piv® Bothe. 


456 ov ydp] od wjv in Plutarch’s quotation, 


Mor. 731 C, doubtless by a slip of memory.—viv ye kax6és] Arist. twice quotes this v.: 
(1) Rhet. 1. 13 § 2, where Q (=Marcianus 200) and Y> (=Vat. 1340) have ve instead 


of ye, and Q has kal xdés. 


(2) 2b. 1. 15 § 6 where all have ye xax@és. 


quotes vv. 456f.) Cp. O. 7. 865 ff. vduor... 
| bWhrodes, odpavlay | di’ aldépa TrexvwOév- 
ves, with notes there. Thuc. 2. 37 (vduoz) 
Goo dypapot dvres aloxtyny dodoyounév ny 
gépovot. When ‘the unwritten laws’ are 
thus called yéuor, the latter word is used 
figuratively. vopipa, observances sanc- 
tioned by usage, is the more correct 
word: so Plat. Lege. 793 A observes that 
Tad Kahovmeva brd THY To\NGY Eypada 
vouiua cannot properly be called véuo, 
but still must be taken into account: 
decuol yap ovroe mdons elot modirelas, 
perakd mavrwy byres TY év ypdupace 
Tebévrwy Te Kal Keywévwy Kal rdv ere TeOn- 
coudveov.adopady, they stand fast for 
ever, like the Oe@v &d50s aopanes alel (Od. 
6. 42).—@ynrov dy’, ‘one who is a _mor-. 
tal,’—z.e. Creon; but it is needless to 
supply @ from ra od: the expression is 
the more forcible for being general. Cp. 
Eur. fr. 653 od Oatw’ &defas, Ovnrdy byTa 
Ovatuxew: Alc. 7Q9 bvras dé OvyTods 
Ovnra Kal ppovely xpedy. Bothe’s Ovnra 
give’, rashly adopted by Nauck, is a 
wanton change, which the ambiguity 
of the neut. pl. makes still worse.—1ep- 
Spapetv, out-run, and so fig., prevail 
over: Eur. PA. 578 iv 8 ad Kparndjjs 
kal ra TodS’ UwepSpduy, and his cause pre- 
vail (Canter’s certain corr. of tarexdpdjuy) : 
Lon 973 kal mds rd Kpeloow Ovnrds odo’ 
bmrepdpauw; (prevail against Apollo). It 
has been proposed to refer @vnrdv 60’ to 


Antigone: but if she said, *I did not 
think your edicts so strong that I, a mor- 
tal, could prevail over divine law,’ dvvac- 
6ac would rather imply that, if she had been 
able, she would have been willing to do 
so. Besides, taepdpauetv is more natur- | 
ally said of the law-giver who sets his law | 
above the other law. 

456 f. viv ye Kaxés. Cp. Her. 2. 
53 méxpe o} mpwnv te kal xOés. Plat. 
Lege. 677 D ws eros elreiv, xOés Kal mpwnv 
yeyovéra (where the phrase is presently 
strengthened into rdév drexv@s xOés yevd- 
wevov). The usu. Attic form was yes 
kal mpwnv, though apony kal x6és also 
occurs. Cp. Catullus 61.137 odie atgue 
heri. So heriet nudtus tertius. Tryphon, 
an Alexandrian grammarian of the Au- 
gustan age, is quoted by Apollonius De 
Adverb. p. 556, 32 as saying, x@és dr- 
TixwTepov Tov éxOés: but the reverse 
seems to be the case. Attic Comedy 
supports éyés against x@és in a majority 
of cases; though x@és may have been pre- 
ferred, even in prose, after a vowel.—tq: 
cp. O. Z. 482 §Gvra (of the oracles which 
are operative, effectual), and 7. 45 n.— 
*dvy, with prodelision of the temporal 
augment in the 6th place, as ds éyd 
‘oavnv O. C. o74n. 

458 f. totTav (sc. Trav vouluwr)... 
tHv Sixnv, the penalty belonging to 
these laws: ze. the penalty of break- 
ing them. The emphasis on rovrwy 
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For their life is not of to-day 


or yesterday, but from all time; and no man knows when they 


were first put forth. 


Not through dread of any human pride could I answer to 


the gods for breaking ‘¢hese. 


Die I must,—I knew that well 
(how should I not?)—even without thy edicts. 


But if I am 


to die before my time, I count that a gain: for when any one 
lives, as I do, compassed about with evils, can such an one find 


aught but gain in death? 


So for me to meet this doom is trifling grief; but if I had 


457 taira] rodro Arist. RA. 1. 


ny $725 


Victorius supposed that Arist. thus 


purposely altered radra, to suit his own words introducing the citation, ds dice: dv 


Tovro Sixaov (see comment. on 454 f.). 
on 223.—’ddvn] davn L. 
e&jdev L. 


Rather it was a mere slip: cp. comment. 
458 éyw ovk] éy ovx L. 
462 mpdclev] rpdcbe L.—atir’ L, adr’ rv. 


460 ¢&767 Brunck: 


shows that, like raira just before, it refers 
to the véu.fa: we cannot, therefore, ren- 
der, ‘the penalty of such an act’ (sc. rod 
irepdpapuetv).—eév Beotor, the forensic év, 
denoting the tribunal: Plat. Legg. 9168 
SiadtxafécOw 6é & tit Tév larpav: Gorg. 


\464 D ef Séor &v matol diaywrifecbar: Lys. 


or. 13 § 35 6 5é Sjuos &v TH Sixacrnply ev 
Stoxirlois EWyndloaro (sc. wovety Thy Kplow). 
Cp. O. T. 677 &v...T0t08’, n. 

460 f. Secev. The fut. inf. and 
the pres. inf. are equally common after 
wéXkw in Soph. (O. 7. 967 n.).—avov- 
pévy ydp introduces the reason for her 
conduct. ‘It was not likely that I should 
obey your edicts, and thereby incur 
punishment after death, for the sake of 
avoiding immediate death. Jor, as to 
death, I knew already that I must die 
some time or other; and if it is to be a 
little sooner, so much the better.’—l 8’ 
ov; sc. Ewehdov eferdévar (448). 

461f. kei pr od mpotkrpugas: Even 
if thou hadst not proclaimed death as the 
penalty of infringing the edict. The apo- 
dosis might be either (a) é&76y dv, implied 
in ri 8 of ; or (0) ede dv we Oavety, implied 
in davovmévyn. But (a) is best: ‘I should 
have known it, even if you had not brought 
it publicly to my knowledge.’ For kai ei 
cp. O. 7. 305 n.—rod xpdvov, the natural 
term of life (cp. O. Z. 963): expressed 
below by ply jot motpay e&jxewv Blov (896). 
—aur’, 7.2. aT. Cp. El. 1267 et oe Oeds 
érépioe | duérepa mpds uéabpa, Sarpdvov 
| avrd rlOnw éyd: fr. 154 exo’ av adrd 
wh KaKke@s areckaoat. avdte(L) would mean, 
‘again,’ ‘on the other hand’ (so far from 


thinking it aloss). The epic afre is used 
by Soph. in one lyric passage (7%. roro); 
by Aesch. both in lyrics and in trimeters; 
never by Eur. The simpler av’76 is more 
probable here. 

464 céper= dépera (O. C. 6 n.).—The 
woman uses the masc. gender in putting 
the general case. Cp. Eur. Med. 1017 
ovro povyn od odv drefbyns Téxvwv* | Kod- 
gus pépev xp7n Ov nrdv dvra cvudopas. 

465—468 Kvicala and Wecklein re- 
ject these four verses, despairing of the 
difficulties found in vv. 466, 467, which 
have been variously amended; see Ap- 
pendix. The alleged difficulties are, (1) 
map ovdev ddyos: (2) the mention of the 
mother only: (3) the position of @avdv7’, 
which might suggest the sense, ‘slain by 
my mother’: (4) yloxédunv (as L has it). 
Before dealing with these points, I would 
call attention to a trait which the im- 
pugners of these verses have overlooked, 
and which speaks strongly for the genuine- 
ness of the passage as a whole, corrupt 
though it be in certain words. That trait 
is the clause totoSe 8’ ovK dAydvopar in 
468, returning upon the thought zap’ ov- 
dev &yos in 466. This series of three 
clauses, in which the second is opposed 
to the first, and the third re-iterates the 
sense of the first, is peculiarly Sophoclean: 
cp. Az. 1111 ov yap Te THs ofs over’ é- 
orparevoaro | yuvackés,... | ddd’ obvex’ dp- 
Kkwy olow qv evdmoros, | cov & ovdév: 
similar instances are O. 7. 337f., 77. 
431 ff. This touch would hardly have 
come from an interpolator. 

466 ddyos, nom., sc. éorl: map’ ovdev, 
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pnTpos Davovt’ adamrov WvoXOpny veKUD, 
Keivous av Mryouv: Tova de 8 ovK dy ivopat. 
coi 8 et doKa vov papa dpaca Tvyxavew, 


oyxEdov TL HApY | poplav dpduokdve. 
Snot TO yevonp @pLOv & pov Tat pos 


XO. 


470 


TNS TaLoos* evel oe OUK emiorarat KQKOLS. 


KP. 


ahh’ ioOt row Ta oKAnp dyav ppovjpara 


qrlIrrew parwrra, Kab TOV ey KpatéoTatov 


467 yloxouny véxvy L: with marg. gloss. by S, qvecxounv vmepetdov. 
dvoxbunv (A, V%), Fox ounv (Vat. 
awecxounv (R, Vat.), or jvecxdunv (V). 


have yloxdunv (L*), 


The later Mss. 
b), loxdunv (E, V*4), 


See comment. 471 f. dydot] 


adv.: ‘is a pain in no appreciable degree,’ 
is a pain not worth a thought: as he 
might have said, obdapyod adyos éort. The 
normal use of rap’ o¥dév, ‘of no account,’ 
is either (2) with the verb elvat, as O. fr. 
982 Tab0? drw | map’ ovdér éort, or (6) with 
a verb meaning ‘to esteem,’ as above, 
Vv. 34,70 mpayy’ dyew | ovx, ws map’ ovdév. 
The only peculiarity here is that, instead 
of a word in the general sense, ‘7s es- 
teemed’ (dryerat), we have a virtual equi- 
valent, tinged with the special thought of 
the moment, viz., ‘7s @ pazn.’ Exactly so 
in Z/. 1327 we have mérepa map’ ovdév 
700 Blov kndec 0’ ért, instead of wérepa 
map ovdéev Tov Blov dyere. ‘Thus the sus- 
picions as to the genuineness of rap’ obdév 
a)\yos are illusory. 

GAN’ dy. For the position of dy (to 
which objection has been taken) cp. Ei. 
333 addy ml rots wapodow * wor’ ay, él 
obévos | Ad Bout, Smwoary’ av ol? adrots 
ppova: 7b. 43 dipx hy 5° av, el pr) TANmo- 
vesrarn yur | mace €B\acre, Taade Suc- 
bevels xods | ovx av mod’, dv vy’ exrewe, 
TPd éeméorede. 

467 d0arrov nHvoxdpny véKvy, had 
allowed him to be an unburied corpse. 
For d@amrrov without évra, cp. Arist. 
Tit. An. 8. 8 divarat § daroros avéxeo- 
Oa (sc. dv): and O. 7. 412n. L has 
nloxspyv, and yvoxdpnv appears only 
as one of several readings in the later 
MSS.,—the other readings being mani- 
festly impossible. ‘The first question is, 
Could an Attic poet have used qvoxdunv 
for tveoxdunv? We can only say that 
we find nothing really like it, and that no 
support for it can be drawn from the 
Homeric forms in which dvd suffers apo- 
cope, viz. dvoxeo=dvacyxod (//. 23. 587 


etc.), avoxjoecOar (7. 5. 104), dvoxerd 
(Od. 2. 63), dvaoxebéew (Od. 5. 320). 
Still, there is force in Prof. Tyrrell’s 
remark (Classical Review, vol. 11. p. 140) 
that ‘yvox6unv is just the form in which 
an Attic poet would have applied apo- 
cope of dvd, inasmuch as he would have 
felt that he was only sacrificing the re- 
dundant augment.’ 

In my first edition I placed in the text | 
the emendation of Semitelos (1887 7) Tiexe-f 
vay Koves. Cp. //. 22. 74 aN’ OTe 5H 
modtdy Te kdpyn Toddv Te yéverov | aldw 7’ 
aloxvvwor Kives KTauévoro yépovtos. If 
the es of «ives had been obliterated, 
véxuy would easily have arisen (esp. after | 
v); and a change of v into o would have | 
taken Hoxuvay far towards yloxdunrv. But, | 
while I still hold that this brilliant con- 
jecture has no small degree of probability, 
T also recognise the justice of the criticism 
that the context here decidedly favours a 
verb in the first person. 

Other emendations will be found ir 
the Appendix. Most of them assume 
that we must have qvecxduny (or dveo- 
xoun), and therefore alter the words 
Oavdvr’ dBarroy and véxuy in various ways, 
—usu. omitting véxuy. The verses pro- 
duced by these processes are wretched, 
while, from a palaeographical point of 
view, they are pure conjectures, which do 
not attempt to account for the tradition 


in L.—Two points remain. (1) tov é& 
nis | pytpés. This is like saying, ‘the 
son of the same womb.’ Cp. Eur. J. 


T. 497 wérepov dde\pw pnrpbs éorov éx 
suds; Yet it has been seriously urged by 
many critics, as a ground for change, that 
amention of the father was indispensable. 
éujjs need not be altered to éu7s (Seyffert) 
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suffered my mother’s son to lie in death an unburied corpse, 
that would have grieved me; for this, I am not grieved. And 
if my present deeds are foolish in thy sight, it may be that 
a foolish judge arraigns my folly. 

Cu. The maid shows herself passionate child of passionate 
sire, and knows not how to bend before troubles. 

Cr. Yet I would have thee know that o’er-stubborn 
spirits are most often humbled ; ’tis the stiffest iron, baked to 


d7\ov Nauck.—ro yévynu’] M. Schmidt gives re yévynu’ (with 4 wats bv for rs macdés) : 


Semitelos, yovyy Aju’. 


For ris wacdds Mekler conject. repuxds.—érlarara:] L has 


the second 7 in an erasure, perh. from o. The final « had been omitted, and has been 


added above a by the first hand. 


or was (Meineke). (2) Tov é p. | pytpos 
Gavovr’. It is quite true that, when 
written, these words have an awkward am- 
biguity ; but they would have had none 
when spoken, since a slight pause after uy- 
tpés would have been required to bring out 
Gavévr’. This is the right test to apply 
in the case of a play written to be acted. 

470 oxeddyv tt, ‘almost,’ iron., ‘it 
might perhaps be said that...’: so ZZ 
608 (also at the close of a defiant speech), 
el yap mwépuxa tavde Tov epywv Ldprs, | 
oxedéy Te THY ony ov KaTacxivw gio. 
Cp. 26. 350 ef dé col dox® ppoveiv xaxds 
| yeunv dixalav cxovca, rods rédas eye 
(end of a speech): also Az. 1038, O. C. 
1665.—popw pwplay: cp. 754. The map7- 
xnots gives bitterness (O. 7. 371).—dgAt- 
oxkdv@ with dat., as Eur. Bacch. 854 yé- 
Awra OnBalos dPdeiy, etc. ; but in this 
use it can also take rpés Twa or mapa TwWe 
(Plato). Cp..0. 7.513. 

471 f£. These two verses give a mo- 
ment of stillness before the storm breaks 
forth. So at O. 7. 404 four verses of 
the chorus divide the angry speech of 
Oedipus from the retort of Teiresias.—rd 
yévynpa ths maiSds (the offspring con- 
sisting in the maiden) the maiden his off- 
spring, SyAot (sc. dv) dpdév, shows herself 
fierce, & pod matpds, from a fierce sire 
(z.e. by the disposition inherited from 
him). Cp. 20 dndois...cadxalvovoa (n.) : 

the omission of dv is somewhat bold, but 
possible for poetry; cp. 709 wdéOncay 
xevot: Plat. Legg. 896 B dédexrac puxh 
Toy wdvrav mpecBuTdrn. ‘yévynpa occurs 
below, 628, O. 7. 1167, and 77. 315, 
meaning always ‘ that which is begotten,’ 
the offspring. So in Plato the word al- 
ways means the thing produced ; for in 
Sophist. 266 D, 7d 8 opowpdrwy Twav 


474 wlrre Boeckh. 


yévynua, where Ast takes it as=‘confectio,’ 
the sense is, ‘the other a product (con- 
sisting in) certain images.’ In Aesch. 
P. V. 850 éravupov dé rdv Auds yerynud- 
twv | réfers kehaivdv "Eragor, the word, if 
genuine, wouldcertainly mean ‘begetting ’; 
but Wieseler’s correction, yévynw apav 
(‘an offspring called after the touch of 
Zeus’), is highly probable. For rd yév- 
ynpa THs madds as=H yevynPetoa mals, cp. 
1164 Téxvev omopg, El. 1233 yoval cwud- 
tw éuol pi\rdrwy (her brother), Eur. 
Med. 1098 rékvwy...BrAdoTnua. Here, | 
the thought would have been complete 
without r7js avdés (‘the offspring shows 
the father’s fierceness’), which is added, 
as if by an after-thought, for the further 
definition of 7d yévynua. I cannot be- 
lieve that Soph. intended 7d yévynua 
Tis ma1dés to mean, ‘the inborn disposition 
of the maiden,’—an unexampled sense for 
yévynua. On the other hand, all the 
emendations are unsatisfactory and im- 
probable. The language, though some- 
what peculiar, appears to be sound. 


472 elkew...Kakots, not ‘to succumb’ | 


to them, but to bend before them (as trees) 


before a storm, 713), with a prudent view 
to self-preservation. Cp. Aesch. P V. 
320 ad 6’ obdérw rarewvés, 00d’ elkets Ka- 
kois, | mpos rots mapoto. 6 &Ada mpooha- 
Betv Oédes. 

473. d\N ioAt ror: so oft. in threat- 
enings: cp. 1064: Zr. 1107 dA ed vé 
tot 760’ tore: El. 298 adn’ toe rot Tisoved 
vy’ délav dlknv.—mlarewv, instead of the 
regular lrrovra: this inf. after olda (as= 
“I know that...’, not, ‘I know how to...’) 
is not rare in poetry; cp. O. Z. 691, PA. 
1329, Aesch. Pers. 173, 431, 435: so after 
ériorapat above, 293, and 1092. 
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Opavobévta Kai payevta mretor av eiotdous: 
optkp@ xatw@ & oida Tovs POvpovpevous 
immous Kataptu0evtas: ov yap éxzrédeu 
dpovewy péy oatis Sovdds €otu TaY Teas. 


avtn © vBpilew pev t6r e€ntiotato, 


480 


vopous vrepBaivovca Tos mpoKEyLevovs: 
UBpis 0, éret dédpaxer, noe SevTépa, 

TovTois émavyel Kal dSedpaxviay yehar. 
", vov ey pev ovK GVyp, avTN 3 avyp, 


n i4 
€lb TAVT avatt TNOE KELO ETAL KPaTy. 


GN eit ddeddys cif? dpatpovertépa 


476 éclio L, with e over e from the first hand. 


482 f. L inverts the 


order of these two vv., but S has corrected the error by writing f° before 483 


and a’ before 482 in the left-hand marg. 


484 viv] tTdp’ Elmsley. 485 dva- 


ml L: dvare r.—xkeloerat] melcerae Semitelos (Blaydes had conjectured ef ratra 


pov yuvatcl meloerar Kpdrn). 


Nauck proposes édcerat. 


486 duapmoverrépac 


475 émrov... wepiokeAn, tempered to 
hardness : for the proleptic adj., cp. Thuc. 
2.75 Hpero 70 Uyos...uéya, Eur. ZZ. 376 
(revia) duddoxer & dvdpa rH xpela Kaxdy (to 
be bad).—zepicxedyjs, dried or parched 
all round, from oxé\\w, torrere: cp. Ll. 
23. 190 mh mply pévos tedlovo | exe’ 
aul mept xpoa iveow: hence, fig., ai e- 
pioxeets ppéves (Az. 649): cp. vetorridus. 


| From the same rt come oxAnpés, oxederds 


(skeleton), and doxed7s (dried),—this last 
having a fig. sense in the Homeric doxedés 
aiet (‘stubbornly,’ Od. 1. 68).—é« aupés, 
by means of fire; cp. 990: Lh. y10 é& 
oKvBbrwv TdFwy...avboece...popBav. 

| 476 Opavobévra kal payévra, ‘broken 

and shivered.’ payévra is here the stronger 


| word, in so far as it pictures the fragments 
| of the ruptured iron flying asunder, while 


Opavodévra merely says that the iron is 
broken into pieces. As Heinrich Schmidt 


' observes, the foremost idea in pyyvivat is 


thaf of the separation of the parts,—the 
rent or rift being brought before us; in 
Opavew, that of a whole being broken into 
small pieces (Synonvmik der Gr. Sprache, 
vol, III. pp. 304 ff.). 

477 £ xadtwo 8’. Cp. 0. C. 714 tr- 
Tow Tov adkeotnpa xadwdry, n. For 
opiKp® cp. Az. 1253 péyas dé mAevpd Bods 
bro oukpas duws | udorvyos dpOds els dddv 
mopeveTat.—kaTaptubévras, brought un- 
der discipline, made docile. xarapriw 
=to equip, or prepare (O. C, 71): then, 


like dpudfw (O. C. go8), in a fig. sense, 
to bring into order, regulate, by a course 
of training: cp. Plat. Legg. 808 D (a child 
is the US8picrdrarov Onplwr), Som pddtora 
exer tyyhv Tod Ppovely whrw KaTnpTumevny 
(not yet brought under discipline); Plut. 
Mor. 38 c (the sensuous impulses, ai é¢’ 
Hoovhy dpual, are disastrous) av ég Tis a@é- 
Tous, 7 TepvKact, Ywpe, Kal u})...KaTapTUy 
thy pvow (discipline the character). Plut. 
Them. 2 Tods TpaxuTadTous Twdovs aplorous 
trmous yiverOar ddcxwy, Srav as MpoojKer 
Toxwot Tadelas Kal KaTapTUcews (edu- 
cation and discipline). In Aesch. Zum. 
473 the act. perf. part. carnpruxws (ixérys) 
is said to be a term applied to a horse 
whose mouth was ‘fully furnished’ with 
teeth (¢.e. which had shed its foal’s teeth), 
and hence, ‘ broken in,’ ‘tamed’: at any 
rate, it must be kept distinct from the 
passive xarapru@els as used here. 

478 f. Suspicion has fallen on é«ré- 
Xe, which occurs only here: Hesych. 
explains it by &eo07r., and é&éredevy by 
efeyévero. He would hardly have in- 
vented the imperf., if he had not met 
with it in literature: and the metrical 
convenience of such a synonym for &éeo7e 
is a further reason for believing that it 
was current.—oorts: for the omission of 
the anteced. rodrw, see on 35: for the 
gender, on 464.—T@v méXas: cp. fr. 83 
(‘tis better to conquer by any means) 7 
Soddov adrov byTa Tay médas KUEW. 
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hardness in the fire, that thou shalt oftenest see snapped and 
shivered ; and I have known horses that show temper brought 
to order by a little curb; there is no room for pride, when 
thou art thy neighbour’s slave—This girl was already versed 
in insolence when she transgressed the laws that had been set 
forth; and, that done, lo, a second insult,—to vaunt of this, 


and exult in her deed. 


Now verily I am no man, she is the man, if 
victory shall rest with her, and bring no_ penalty. 
nearer 


be she sister’s 


Child,. or 


L first hand; but the letters to have been partially erased. 


{including <A). 


oikecorépas kal ovyyevixwrépas K.T.r. 


this 
No! 


to me in blood than 


Omamovertépas r 


The schol. in L read the gen.: ere € ddedpis eufs elre 
The Roman ed., indeed, gives olkeorépa 


kal ovyyenxwrépa: but L’s authority for the scholium is the better. 


480 ff. airy 8. Creon began by 
addressing Antigone (473). He now 
denounces her to the Chorus. Cp. 0. 7%. 
1078 airy & tows, x.7.d. (of Locasta).— 
DBplferv pév...vBpus 8°: epanaphora (0. 7. 
25 n.). The sense is, ‘Her disobedience 
was an act of consummate insolence; and 
her defiance now makes it worse.’ é§y- 
amlorato, ‘knew thoroughly,’ with bitter- 
ness; cp. 686; Eur. fr. 796 da71s cwopo- 
veiv émigrara. tét’ is explained by 
atmepBalvoura.—rtovs mpox., which had 
been set forth: cp. O. 7. 865, Eur. Z. 7. 
1189 Tov vouov...rdv mpoKeluevoy.—Tov- 
‘Tots, neut., these deeds: cp. 468 Kelvo.s 
... Toc de. SeBpakviay yehay=to exult 7 
having done it. For the partic., cp. Ar. 
Vesp. 1007 xox éyxavetrai o° éararéy 
“TrépBodos. 

484 f. viv, ‘now,’ z.e. ‘under these 
circumstances,’ is better than vuy or rdp’ 
here.—el tatra...cpdty, if this victory 
shall remain on record for her, without 
bringing her any punishment. For kpdrn, 
deeds of might, and so prevalence, vic- 
tory, cp. Z/. 476 Alka, dikaia pepowéva 
xepoty Kpdty: 2b. 689 odk oida Tovodd’ av- 
Opos Epya cal xpdtn. For Keloerar, cp. 
Pind. Z. 4. 17 tT & é&y "Iodug dirddba 
Oddowo’ dpera, | Pvdraxlda, ketrat, ‘for 
thee, Phylacidas, a double glory of valour 
is Jaid up at the Isthmus.’ So, here, 
«eloerae means, ‘placed to her credit,’ 
‘permanently secured to her’; cp. the 
colloquialism, ‘to score a _ success.’ 
Other interpretations are:—(1) ‘If this 
royal power of mine shall have been 
instituted without penalty for her.’ For 
the word xpary, this sense is tenable (cp. 
60, 166, 173, O. ZT. 237): it is the whole 
phrase that appears strained. And tatr’ 


(said with bitter emphasis) evidently 
refers to Antigone’s acts; cp. 483 rov- 
Tous. Semitelos reads meloerar: ‘If this 
sovereignty of mine’ (here Creon lifts his 
sceptre) ‘shall yield to her without punish- 
ing her.’ The verb would, however, be 
strange, and somewhat weak. (2) ‘If 
these edicts shall have been set forth 
without penalty for her.’ This last gives 
an impossible sense to xpdry. Ar. Ran. 
1126 ff. illustrates the poetical ambiguity 
of kparn, the debate there being whether, 
by rarp@a xparn, Aesch. meant, ‘a vic- 
tory over a father,’ or ‘power derived 
from a father.’-—-For the form of dvari, 
cp. O. C. 1251 n.: for tatta without ra, 
26. 471. 

486 # d8e\dqjs, (child of) a sister, 
dde\pid9: for the gen., cp. 380, 825.—«l@” 
Opaipoverrépa, ‘or nearer in blood to me 
than any member of my family.’ The 
gen. dpuapoverrépas (see cr. n.) would 
mean, ‘or (child of) one nearer in blood 
to me,’ etc. She could be the child of 
no one nearer than a sister, unless it were 
of a mother or of a daughter; and it is 
far-fetched to suppose that Creon means, 
‘my niece,—aye, my sister, or my grand- 
daughter.’ All that he means is, ‘my 
niece,—aye, or the nearest relation possi- 
ble.’ This is more simply and clearly 
said by the nom. dmatpoverrépa. If the 
comparative were here restricted to the 
regular Sophoclean sense of the positive 
duatpos and éualuwy, as meaning brother 
or sister (see on O. C. 330), then the gen, 
could be explained in another way, viz., 
as a rhetorical hyperbole: ‘ sister’s child, 
or child of one who was thrice my sister,’ 
—like Plato Lysts 210 C 6 marnp Kal ¥ 
warnp Kal e te Tovrwy olkerdrepdy e€ort, 
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wn Lal , Lal 
TOU TravTos new Znvos €pketou Kupel, 
avrn TE x7 Stvarpos ovK ahvEerov 


HOpov KQaKLOTOU : 


Kat vw Kader? eco 


Kal yap ovv Kelvyny toov 
ET OLTLO LAL TOUOE Povhevorat Tapov. 
yap «ldov aptios 


490 


huocooav avTyiy ovd émyBodov_ppevav: 


guret 5 6 Oupos mpooUev npnoOar Kdozrevs 


TOV pen dev opbas év oKOT@ TEXVOPEVOY. 


y 
puLo@ YE PeVTOL me Sa ea €v KaKoltot TLS 


495 


aXovs eretTa TODTO Kad\vVELV Gedy. 


487 épxlov L: épxeiov r. 
Waidoar: Semitelos, cvAd\aBety : 


Hyperbole is congenial to Creon’s excite- 
ment; cp. 1040. But the addition, rod 
mavros Z. épxelov, ill suits this, while, on 
the other hand, it agrees well with the 
nom, 6uawmoveorépa. On the whole, then, 
I incline to prefer the nom.; but the 
point is a nice one, and the gen. is quite 
tenable.—kvupet (o80a), =éort : CpaOmz 
362 povéa.. -Kupedy. 

487 10d mavtds Zyvos épkelov=mdv- 
twy Tav olkelwy (schol.): so Eustath. 1930, 
30 épxelov Ala éxeivos (Sophocles) rods év 
olkw mavras Sdydot. The altar of Zevs 
épketos stood in the court-yard (avd) in 
front of the Greek house ; &pxos denoting 
the buildings which enclose the avd, or, 
sometimes, the space so enclosed, the avA7 
itself. In Od. 22. 334 Phemius thinks of 
passing from the wéyapov into the avd}, Acs 
peyadou mort Bwuoy | ‘Epxelov. (Cp. my 
Introd. to Homer, p. 58.) Thisis the altar 
at which Peleus was sacrificing, avdjjs év 
xopry (f/. 11. 774: cp. Athen. 5, p. 189 
F): as in Plat. Rep. 328 C there is sacrifice 
in the avd}. So in Her. 6. 68 Demara- 
tus supplicates his mother especially by 
To ‘Epxelov Aws rodde (whose altar or 
image he is touching, karamrépevos). 
Priamisslain mpds...«pnridwrv Badpas...Zn- 
vos épxelov (Eur, 70. 16),—éml rp éoxapa, 
Tod ‘Hpxetov (Paus. 4. 17. 4): cp. Ovid Zdis 
286, Cut nihil Hercet profuit ara Tovis. 
In Cratinus jun., Xelpwy 1 ff (¢. 350 B.C.), 
a returned exile says, Euyyevets | Kat 
pparopas kal Snudras edpdv mdrus | els 
TO KuNKElov éveypapny (put on the feast- 
ing-list—mapa mpoodoxlay for els rd ypau- 
pavretor) * Levs ore or | épxetos, kore 
pparpros: where épketos corresponds 
with évyyevets. Dionysius 1. 67 ex- 
presses the attributes of the Roman Pe- 


490 Bovdcdoa] Keck conject. gpovricar: Mekler, é- 
Metzger, tévde xyndetioat tagov. 


494 6p0ds] dpdr 


nates by the words rarp@o, yeréOdor, 
KTHovol, pbxLot, épxetoe (for épxtovs in his 
text should be épxelous: so L has épxlou 
here).—In relation to the family, Zevs is 
also yevé@\os (Pind. O. 8. 16: cp. dvar- 
fos, 059), dudyrios, and épéaruos (as pre- 
siding over household life: Az. 492, Her. 
I. 44).—For the god’s name used to 
denote that which he protects, cp. Eur. 
Hee. 345 wépevyas Tov éudv ixéovov Ala, = 

my supplication, with its consequences. 

488 Gdterov. The pres. ind. dhicxw 
occurs in Apollon. Rhod., and the pres. 
part. in Od.; otherwise we find only the 
fut. (usu. dAvEw, but ddvEoua, Hes. Of. 
363) and aor. #\véa (once midd., éFadv- 
Ewuat Az. 656). The gen. pédpov "follows 
the analogy of dirohvec Pat, draddaTrec Oat, 
etc. The regular constr. of the verb is 
w.th the acc. (as in the Homeric xfpas 
advéas), and so Eur. always has an acc. 
with é&jdvéa. In £7. 627 Opdcous | Todd 
ovx advées, the gen. is not like this, but 
causal (‘for this boldness’). Oppian’s. 

é&pruk_e udporo (47al. 3. 104) was obviously 
suggested by our verse. So in Ph. 1044 
Soph. has ventured on rijs vécou medev- 
yévat, thinking, doubtless, of the Homeric: 
mwepuyuevos ev déOaw. 

489 f. Kal yap ody, for deed: cp. 
771 ed yap ody, 0. C. 980 ob yap ody, 26.. 
985 GAN’ &v yap ovr. wd ATLA Kelyny,. 
I accuse her, Bovdedoat toov rode: 
tddov, of having had an equal share in 
plotting this burial. For the inf. after- 
émairrag@ar cp. £7. 603 dv odd 5) we cot. 
Tpépew midoropa | érytidow. Ar. Vesp. 
1446 Alowmrov ol Aeddol more... puddnv 
émyriavro Kk\éWar. Plat. Critias 120 © 
et rls te mapaBalver adbrav alrigrd twa.. 
For the substantival Yoow with gen., cp.. 
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any that worships Zeus at the altar of our house,—she and her 
kinsfolk shall not avoid a doom most dire; for indeed I charge 
that other with a like share in the plotting of this burial. 

And summon her—for I saw her e’en now within,—raving, 


and not mistress of her wits. 


So oft, before the deed, the 


mind stands self-convicted in its treason, when folks are plotting 


mischief in the dark. 


But verily this, too, is hateful,—when 


one who hath been caught in wickedness then seeks to make 


the crime a glory. 


Nauck (ascribing it to Tournier, whose text, however, has 6p0s). 


with e deleted between \ and 7. 


496 OAL, 


Eur. Zon 818 6uotos elvac rijs tixns 7° 
icov dépav: id. Ph. 547 Swudtwr Exwv 
tcov.—Another construction is possible: 
icov éraitiGua xelvny rodde Tod tradou, 
BovNedoa: ‘I charge her equally with 
this burial,—z.e. with plotting it.’ The 
constr. with the gen. is frequent {Aesch. 
P.V. 974 7 Kame yap Te Evppopads éma- 
Tt@;): the objection here is that the epexe- 
getic infin, Sovdedoa, requiring a case dif- 
ferent from that governed by éra:riOuat, 
ought to come last: cp. Plat. Crzfo 52 B 
otd? ériOuula ce &AAns odrews od’ &AwY 
vouew éhaBey eldévar: Eur. Med. 1399 
xpnsw orduaros | raldwy 6 Tddas wpoc- 
mrvéiacbat. In O. 7. 644 ed oé tt | 6€- 
Spax’, ddolunv, ov émaiTia pe Spav, wv 
might represent either (a) rovrwy wy, Spay 
being epexegetic, or (4) rovrwy & (acc. 
governed by dp&v); the latter is simplest. 
—fovdetoat, of plotting mischief, as Zr. 
807 Toadra...rarpl Bovdedoac’ ug: Az. 
1055 oTpaT@...Bourevcas pévor. 

491 kal wy Kadir, ‘And now call 
her.? This is the «al so frequent in the 
orators, when the speaker turns to call 
for witnesses, documents, etc.: Lys. or. 
16 § 13 Kat woe dvdBnOc, or. 13 § 35 Kal 
Mot avayvwht To Whdicua. 

492 dvocacay...0v8’ ém.: cp. O. 7. 
58 n.: Her. 9. 55 pawopuevoy kal od ppe- 
vnpea.—eémnBodov, ‘in possession of’ 
(compos), a word used by Aesch. (P. V. 
444 ppevav, Ag. 542 vécov), but not by 
Eur. It belonged to the diction of Ionian 
epos, appearing first in Od. 2. 319 (ov 
yap vnos érhBodos od’ éperdwv), and is 
used by Herod.; Plato, too, admits it 
(as Luthyd. 289 B émorjuns émnBodous). 
Diintzer would derive it from émf and 
&Goros (‘meeting with’), assumed from 
the late verb dBodéw as= dvriBodéw (Ap. 
Rhod. 3. 1148); but it is more likely that 
it was simply an epic metrical license for 


io 1112 


ériBoros. The sense seems to come from 
émiBdddowat as=‘to throw oneself on’ a 
thing, and so take possession of it. 

493 f. 6 Oupds Tav...Texvopever, the | 
mind of those who are planning nothing | 
aright (planning utter mischief) inthe dark, | 
iret KAoTeds yoroGar, is apt to stand | 
convicted of its treason, mpdoev, before- | 
hand,—i.e. before the treasonable deed | 
has been done. For the order of words | 
(6 Auu6s being divided from the attribu- 
tive gen. by the predicate), cp. Thuc. 2. 
8 7 6€ evvo.a Tapa Todd érole TOY ay- 
Opdmrwy paddrov és tovs Aakedatuovlous. 
Ismene has not yet been caught in a dis- 
loyal act; but her guilty conscience has 
already shown itself. «Aomevs here an- 
swers to k\érrev as=‘to do by stealth 
or fraud,’ Az. 1137 W6AN av Kakds AdOpa f 
od kdéWeras kaxd. It denotes the plotter’s | 
treachery towards the State, not the be-! 
trayal of the plotter by his own con- | 
science (as some have taken it). ypyo@ar \ 
kdorrevs (without ay), as O. 7. 576 doveds 
addoouat: the perf. (expressing that the 
exposure is already decisive), like ybpiic- 
da 7b. 1050.—TeXvapévwv midd., as 
usual; cp. PA. 80 rexvGc0a kaxd. This 
is better than to make it pass., as a gen. 
absol., (‘when utter mischief is being 
contrived,’) a constr. which seems to 
require the change of 6p0@&s to édpAwr, 
since Ta undev 6p0ws could hardly mean, 
‘things which (are) in no wise well,’ se. 
éyovra. ol undev dp0as rexvduevor=those 
who plan nothing in such a way as to be 
right (the generic uw): cp. Ph. 407 mavros 
av Noyou Kakod | yAwooy BuydvTa Kal may- 
oupytas, ad’ ns | mndév dlkasov és rédos 
“édXoe Trovetv. 

495 f. ye pévrou: cp. O. 7. 442n. ‘(1 
hate such plotting in the dark :) however, 
I certainly hate this also,—when a de- 
tected traitor seeks to glorify the treason.’ 


7 
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nw lol , > c , 
AN. Oéders Te petlov 7) KataKtelwal pw ehov ; 
eS A 7) sy. 
KP. éyo pev ovdév: TOUT Exo amavT exw. 
an \ Lal an , 
AN. ri Ona pédders; ws euol TOV TaY hoyar 


dpeotov ovdév, pnd apeoein Tore: 


500 


ovtwa S€ Kat coi tap’ adavddvorvt edu. 


tj , 4 
Kaito. 7O0ev KdEos 


x > 4 
av evKheeoTEpov 


td 
Katéaxov 7) Tov avTddehfpov & Tadw 
A nan nw c , 
tTibetaa: TovTOL TOUTO TacW avdavew 


héyour” av, eb pH yOooar eyxdjou PdBos. 


595 


GN’ 4 TUpavvis ToAAd 7 GAN evdapovet, 
» > a lol , > a ¢ 
kakeotw avtn Spav déyew O a Bovderar. 
KP. od totrTo povvyn Tavde Kadpeiov Opas. 


497 L prefixes AT (by error for AN).—r:] zi L. 
504 dvddve L, with most of the later Mss., but A and V® have dvddvew. 
KAelooe L: éxxXeloor or eyxdjoo r: éyxAnoat Erfurdt: éyx«dyor Schaefer. 


on O. 7. 1388. 


500 dpecbein] apéor’ etn Elmsley. 
505 €7- 
Cp. ers 2. 


506 f£. These two vv. are rejected as spurious by A. Jacob, who 


Ismene’s guilty terror is contrasted with 
Antigone’s impudent hardihood,—as 
Creon deems it. pioo...drav, like uéu- 
ynoat Ore...émoinoas (Xen. Oec. 2. 11), 
od? Hix’ Alas el\xe (Eur. Z7ro. 70) ete.— 
érevra, like efra, as Az. 760 boris dvOpw- 
mov pvow | Bracrwr erecta uy Kat’ dvOpw- 
mov povn.—kadAvvevy, to make kaNds 
(fr. 786 rpdcwra kad\Ntivovea, of the wax- 
ing moon), here, to make specious: so 
Plat. Legg. 944 B evdiaBodov Kaxov Kad- 
Nvvwv (a soldier excusing himself for 
OxAwy droB8oN7). 

497 £ Gees Te peifov, sc. morety,— 
not that @é\w could not take a simple 
acc., but a Greek would mentally supply 
a general inf. to balance xaraxteivac: cp. 
Thuc. 3. 85 dwdéyvoiw...to8 &ANo Te (sc. 
mwoeiv) 7) Kparety ths yhs.—éAdv: cp. 
O. T. 641 xTetvat NaBdv.tyd pev odSév. 
He desires nothing more,—and will take 
nothing less.—a@ravr’ Exw: cp. Eur. Or. 
749 ToUTO mdy7’ Exw uadwy (‘tell me that, 
an@ I am satisfied’). 

500 dpecroy ovdév, not dpeords ovdels: 
cp. O. Z. 1195 Bporay | oddév.—pnd? 
dperbe(n. Cp. 686. If sownd (as it seems 
to be), this is a solitary example of the 
aor. pass. jpéc@nv as=‘ became pleasing,’ 
and must be defended by the pass. (or 
midd.) dpésxouae as used by Herod., 6. 
128 jpécxorro, ‘they were approved’ (or, 
‘they pleased’): 9. 79 mire Alywhryot 
adore ure rotor tadra dpéoxerar (those 
who approve this course). Considering 


the Ionic affinities of Attic Tragedy, this 
use of dpéoxoua in Ionic prose seems a 
sufficient warrant for a corresponding use 
of npéc@nv, whether we take it as properly 
passive (‘was approved’), or as a pass. 
form used to supplement the middle 
(‘pleased’), I do not add Eur. fr. 942 
Oeots apéckov, because there I should read 
Geovs apécxov, ‘propitiate the gods,’ the 
Attic use of the midd.; cp. Xen. Afem. 4. 
3. 16 duos 5é Syrov wavtaxod éore KaTa 
Cuvauy lepots Geods apécxer@a, ‘to propi- 
tiate the gods with sacrifice. The Attic 
passive meant ‘I am pleased,’ Thuc. tr. 
129 Tots Néyos To’s awd cod dpécxouac, 
5+ 37 of Bowwrdpxat ypécxovro, but occurs 
only in pres. and impf.: #péo@nv, as the 
corresponding aor., appears only in later 
Greek, as Paus. 2. 13. 8 o¥K dpec@els TG 
dobévrt maduart. The traditional dpecdetn, 
then, is at least not less probable than 
Hermann’s dpeoOelnv, when the whole 
question is viewed in the light of attested 
usage. As to Elmsley’s neat dpéot’ etn, 
a fatal objection to it is the change to 
the impers. plur.; as if one said, ‘not one 
of your words pleases me; and never may 
I feel pleasure ;’ (without, ‘in them’). 

501 tdpd, a general phrase, ‘my 
views.’ Cp. £1. 1050 odre yap od Taéw? 
én | To\uas erawety o'r’ éyw rods covs 
Tporous.—tov with partic. (‘are naturally 
.-), cp. O. TZ. 9 mpérav epus. 

502 ka(ro. marks the transition to 
another and higher point of view than 
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AN. Wouldst thou do more than take and slay me? 

Cr. No more, indeed; having that, I have all. 

AN. Why then dost thou delay? In thy discourse there 
is nought that pleases me,—never may there be!—and so my 
words must needs be unpleasing to thee. And yet, for glory— 
whence could I have won a nobler, than by giving burial to 
mine own brother? All here would own that they thought it 


well, were not their lips sealed by fear. 


But royalty, blest in so 


much besides, hath the power to do and say what it will. 


Cr, 


Thou differest from all these Thebans in that view. 


is followed by Dindorf, Meineke, Nauck, and M. Schmidt.—In L there has been an 
attempt to make zoAAa 7a\N’ out of roddd 7’ &\N’.—dpay, omitted in the text of L, 
has been added above the line by an early corrector. 


Creon’s. ‘ Zhou wilt never approve my 
deed. And yet how could I have won a 
better claim to the approval of all who 
judge rightly?’ In kairo. dev Kdéos vy’ 
the absence of caesura gives a slower 
movement, just as in v. 44: she com- 
munes with her own thought. KAéos... 
evkXeéotepov, like dvcmvoo. mvoal (587), 
ppeves Svcppoves (1261), mévor Svomovor 
(1277): PR. 894 EvvnGes...200s. Distin- 
guish the case of the adj. compounded 
with a noun merely cognate in sense to 
the subst.; above, v. 7 n. 

508 ff. éy tddw TiWetoa, z.c. symboli- 
cally, by sprinkling dust and pouring 
xoai: cp. 80, 395, and O. C. 1410 n.— 
TovTols Tact AéyoiTo dy, by all these it 
would be said, totro dvSdveww (adrois), 
that this seems good to them: for dat. 
with pres. pass. (a constr. usually restricted 
to the pf. pass.) cp. Menander Sentent. 
5II TaANOes avOpwrocw odx edploKeTat. 
If the datives were taken with dvddvew, 
héyorro &v would be too indefinite. At 
the same time the proximity of dvdd- 
vey has influenced the construction. 
tav7é has been suggested, but there is 
nothing suspicious in rovrots Tovro, which 
Nauck groundlessly condemns.— The 
pres. éykArjou is required by the sense, 
since the act is a continuing one; éyx)q- 
ga would refer to some given moment or 
particular occasion. The mss. favour the 
aor., but most of the recent edd. rightly 
give the pres. 

506 f. GAN y Tupavyls. ‘(If these 
men dared to say what they think, they 
would applaud me.) Az royalty has the 
advantage of being able to do and say 
what it pleases, without being opposed in 
word or deed’:—and so these men are 


silent. These are two excellent and 
vigorous lines,—not only free from the 
slightest internal mark of spuriousness, 
but admirably suited to their place, both 
by thought and by expression. It was 
an extraordinary freak of arbitrary criti- 
cism to reject them. ‘The reasons as- 
signed for doing so deserve mention only 
for their curious weakness; as (a) d\n’ 
4 ought to be 7 ydp—Dindorf: (4) An- 
tigone should not mention the advantages 
of the rupayyis—A. Jacob: (c) Creon 
could not be reproached with dpayv déyeuv 
0’ & BovXeratc—Nauck: of which last objec- 
tion Bellermann, in his simple and trium- 
phant vindication of these verses, justly 
says that it is ‘wholly unintelligible.’ 
(dz) Wecklein, too, has effectively defended 
them. We may add that Creon’s reply 
in v. 508, which refers primarily to vv. 
504 f., does not therefore ignore vv. 
506 f., since these two vy. cohere closely 
with the former: vv. 504—507 express a 
single thought. For similar references 
in tragedy to the rupavvls, as it was viewed 
by Greeks in the historical age, cp. Aesch. 
P.V. 224f. Eur. Jon 621—632. 

508 f. povvyn: ravde refers to the 
Chorus: for the Ionic form, cp. 308, 705. 
—todto...6pas, seest this,=‘takest this 
view’; viz., that thy deed is right, and 
that only my power prevents its being 
publicly approved. A very rare use of} 
opav: indeed, I know no strictly similar 
instance, for we cannot compare O. 7. 
284, where see n.: still, it is natural 
enough. Cp. Plat. Phaedr. 276 A &dXov 
opwpev Néyov. So we say, ‘I do not see 
it, =‘I cannot take that view.’ jpovvy 
Ttavde: cp. IoI KéA\oTOY...TaY TpoTépwr, 
n.—vmldAoverty (for the spelling cp. n. in 
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AN. 


509 imid\ovow LL: tridd\ovor x (as A), or brelAovar (V4). 
yas ye Hermann.—arpés] Tournier conject. yeyds. 
me over Gt: SucceBe? or SvaceBH r.—riwdio L, with gl. dvrt rod véwes. 


tot cope L: et rol ode r. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


dp@or xXovTor col & umt\Novoew ordopma. 

od 8 ovK éraidel, TOVSE Ywpis el hpovels ; 
ovdév yap aiaypov Tods dpoomddyxvous o€Pewv. 
OvVKOUY Opalmos Xo KaTavtiov Davey ; 
Smauos €k plas TE Kal TAVTOD TaTpds. 

mas Ont exelva dvoecEBH Tyas YapLV ; 

ov paptupnoe Tav? 6 Katbavav véKvs. 

el Tol ode Tyas e& loov TO dvoceBeEl. 

ob yap te Sovdos, aN’ adekpds Xero. 
mopOav dé THYVdE yav: 6 8 avTLoTas UTeEp. 
duos 6 Y “Avdns Tods vomouvs TovTOVs TobeEt. 
GN ody 6 ypynaTds TO KaK@ hayely *toovs. 
tis oldev el Katobev evayn TdaOe; 


510 


515 


520 


513 yds Te MSS.: 
514 dvoce8&r L, with 
516 e 


518 today Se (without acc.) L. Most of the later 


Appendix on 340), lit., ‘turn’ (or roll’) 
‘under,’ said of an animal putting its tail 
between its legs; cp. Eur. fr. 544 (from 
his Oldtqous,—referring to the Sphinx) 
ovpay & bridac’ bd heovrdmouy Bdow | Ka- 
Géter’. Vergy. Aen. 11. 812 (a terrified 
wolf) caudamque remulcens Subiectt pavi- 
tantem utero. Here, ‘keep down’ the 
utterance of their thoughts; ‘make their 
lips subservient’ to thee. Cp. calveiy, 
adulari.—Euphony commends, though 
metre does not require, the v épeAxvott- 
xov, which L gives. Cp. 571. 

510 f. od § ovk éradet; And art thou 
not ashamed of it (cp. émacxvvouac), if 
thou thinkest otherwise than they do?— 
thinkest, namely, that thou art free to act 
on thy own views, regardless of thy king. 
For the sake of argument, he concedes 
their possible sympathy with her, but in- 
sists on their loyal dehaviowr. She an- 
swers, ‘No, I am not ashamed, for I am 
doing nothing shameful.’ 

512 f. Spatpos always of brother and 
sister in Soph.: O.C. 330n.—ék pds re. 
The soundness of the text is thoroughly 
vindicated by Plat. Lege. 627 c (quoted 
by Schneidewin), roddol adehpol rou yé- 
vowr’ dv évds avdpos re kal was viels, 
which also confirms the Ms. te against 
the conjecture ye. 

514 f£, mas 847: why, then, dost thou 
render (to Polyneices) a tribute impious 

| in the sight of Eteocles?—z.e., which 


places the latter on the same level with 
the former.—ékelv@, ethic dat., ‘in his 
judgment’: cp. 904, O. C. 1446 avdéiac... 
maow, and 22. 810n., O. 7.40. Wecan- 
not well render, ‘impious fowards him,’ 
which would be mpés or els éxetvoy: nor 
can the dat. be one of ‘interest,’ as though 
dvcceBi} were equivalent to BAaBepar. 
The next verse agrees well with éxetvy 
being ethic dat.: ‘he will not so testify,’ 
=‘he will not say that he thinks my act 
impious.’—xdpuv is usu. explained as acc. 
of the inner object, like riyma@s Tim. But 
it would evidently be awkward to have an 
objective acc. added, as rruw ydpw adrov. 
Rather twigs is here slightly deflected 
from the sense, ‘to honour by observance,’ 
‘to observe duly,’ as Eur. 770. 1210 ods 
Ppvyes vduous | ryw@ow, Lom 1045 TH 
evoéBecav...Tuudv, and means, ‘to render 
duly,’ as religious observance requires. 
So I should take it also in the parallel 
phrase, Eur. Or. 828 eureoee | oe 
xdpw, duly rendering grace to thy sire. — 
6 kaT@avav véxus: cp. 26. 

516 ek rou, siguidem: O. T. 549.—- 
ode: cp. 44n.—é— toov, only on a level 
with, as O. 7. 101g. So toov=‘equally 
little’ (Her. 2. 3), or ‘equally vazn’ (id. 
8. 79): and id. 8. 109 Ta Te ip& Kal Ta 
tia év dmolw émoréero, z.e. made sacred 
things of (ody) the same account as 
things profane. Cp. 393. 


517 ov ydp Tt So0A0s. No, Eteocles 


ed 
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AN. 
thee. 
CR. 
AN. 
CR 
AN. 
Cr 
his sight ? 
AN. 
CR 
wicked. 
AN. 
CR 
AN, 
GR: 
AN. 
below ? 


Mss. have 6é, but a few ye. 


IOI 


These also share it; but they curb their tongues for 


And art thou not ashamed to act apart from them ? 

No; there is nothing shameful in piety to a brother. 
Was it not a brother, too, that died in the opposite cause? 
Brother by the same mother and the same sire. 

Why, then, dost thou render a grace that is impious in 


The dead man will not say that he so deems it. 
Yea, if thou makest him but equal in honour with the 


It was his brother, not his slave, that perished. 
Wasting this land; while 4e fell as its champion. 
Nevertheless, Hades desires these rites. 

But the good desires not a like portion with the evil. 
Who knows but this seems blameless in the world 


The older edd. give ye: most of the recent, 6é. 


519 duds Mekler.—rovc véuove ro'rovs MSs.: schol. marg. of L, yp. Tods vouove 


tcove.—Semitelos writes duovs (for buws)...rovTots. 
Bergk conject. isa (which Nauck adopts), or igov. 
521 Kdrw’orly MSS. 


icos MSS. 
icous (if rovrous be kept in 519). 


520 daxeivy L: AaBew r.— 
Nauck also suggests 
In L, yp. kdrwev is written 


cannot complain, for Polyneices was not 
his slave—his natural inferior—but his 
brother, and had the same claim on me 
that he had. Creon insists on the differ- 
ence between the loyal man and the 
disloyal. Antigone dwells on the fact 
that both men had the same claim on 
her natural piety, and (519) on her sense 
of religious duty. 

518 mop0ev S€: for dé introducing an 
objection, cp. O. 7. 379: for the partic., 
26. roof, 1or11.—-6 8’, but the other 
(perished) dvturrds brép rhode yijs, as 
this land’s champion, ‘7p is paroxytone 
as virtually following its case, since the 
gen. is supplied from r7vde yyy. Cp. Az. 
1231 Tov undev avréorns Urep. 

519 rovrovs, the reading of the Mss., 
has been rejected by nearly all modem 
editors in favour of toovs, which the 
Scholiast mentions as a variant. But 
the simple rovrous is perfectly suitable, 
—‘these laws,’ the laws of sepulture (70 
Oamrew, as a schol. paraphrases); and 
everything that toovs would convey is 
already expressed by Spws. ‘One was 
the country’s foe, the other its champion 
—granted. Nevertheless Hades desires 
these laws,’—7.e. even in the case of the 
foe. A corruption of trovs into tovtous 


is very improbable. Rather toovs was 
merely one of those conjectures which so 
often appear in the margin of the Mss., 
having for their object the supposed im- 
provement of a point. The Ms. toos in 
520 does not strengthen the case for tcous 
here. 

520 The Ms. Aaxety twos is usu. ex- 
plained, ‘equal in respect to obtaining 
(rites),’ 2.e. with an equal claim to rites. 
The phrase is nut only without any 
parallel, but seems impossible. icos )a- 
xetv voutua would be very strange; icos 
ANaxeiv, absolutely, is stranger still. The 
train of thought strongly favours toovs, 
as Nauck suggests and Semitelos reads. 
‘Hades may desire these rites; but the 
good man does not (desire) to receive 
only the same rites as the wicked’: z.e. 
Eteocles will not be satisfied with the 
equality merely because Polyneices was 
his brother (517): he will think of the 
contrast between that brother’s merits 
and his own. The dead can be said 
Aayxdvew vduous (of burial), in the sense 
of obtaining that which the vduo give. 
Therefore we need not write icoy or ica. 

521 f. kdtwley, simply ‘below’: cp. 
1070, Eur. Alc. 424 TQ KdTwhev dowdviw 
Gem: Dem. or. 23 § 28 6 kdtwOev vopos, 
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» bd i4 id »Q> 4 tf id 
ovtor Tol ovxOpds, odd’ otav Odvyn, ptdos. 
+ , > \ A ¥ 
ovTo. ouvexfe, ata ocupdirety evr. 

/ > lal > > 4 / 
Kato vuv ehovo’, ei durytéov, pire 


keivous' euov dé Cavtos ovK ap&e yuvy%. 525 


XO. 


Kal pny mpo muiav nd “lopyvn, 


priddeida Katw Sdkpu *eiBopevy~ 


vehéhyn © ddpvav vrep aipardev 


erg > 4 
pelos aicxiver, 
Sisk 


Téyyove evaTa TapeEray. 


KP. 


above. 


\ > a > x ¢ + > e 4 
Ov 3, Y KAT OLKOUS WS EX Lov VpElpevn 


523 oro cuvvéxGew] In L the first hand seems to have written o¥ rowuy 
exew, but added @ above x, and S completed the correction. 
525 dpte] L has e in erasure, prob. from 7. 


524 vv] viv L. 
527 ddxpva NeBdueva L, daxpva 


the law below (=the continuation of a 
law already cited). We need not under- 
stand here, ‘if these things are approved 
from below.’ Kdtw ’ot has the MS. 
authority : but it is most improbable that 
Soph. would have given such a needlessly 
unpleasing verse, and the change is suff- 
ciently explained by a later belief that 
the sense required kdérw.—evayy, right 
in respect to dyos, z.e. free from it, pure 
(O. T. 921). She means: ‘who can tell 
if Eteocles, in the world below, will not 
think it consonant with piety that Poly- 
neices should be honoured?’ Perhaps 
earthly feuds are made up there. Creon 
answers, ‘No,—foe once, foe always,— 
even in death: Eteocles w// resent it.’ 
Cp. Od. 11. 543 where the spirit of Ajax 
in Hades will not speak to Odysseus— 
Kexo\wudvn elvexa vikns | Thy pw éyo 
vixnoa.—There would be far less point in 
Creon’s words if we took them to mean, 
‘my dead foe is still my foe’ (cp. AZ. 
1348, 1372). 

523 otro. cvvéxOav. ‘Even if my 
brothers hate each other still, my nature 
prompts me, not to join Eteocles in hating 
Polyneices, but to love each brother as 
he loves me’: cp. 73 ldn...plNov péra. 
Cp. Polybius 1. 14 Prdprdove det elvar rdv 
aryaboy dvdpa Kal piddrarpw, kal cupme- 
aety rots pliros rods éxOpovs Kal cuvaya- 
wav rovs pidous. Eur. imitates our verse, 
Z. A. 407 (Agam. to Menelaus) cvccw- 
ppovely yap, otxt ouvvocety Eduv, ‘nay, 
my sympathies are with prudence, not 
with frenzy.’ 


524 £. viv, as Az. 87, Tr. 92, Ph. 
1196, but viv O.7. 658, and oft.—ketvous 
=rTovs éxet, the dead. Nauck proposes 
vexpovs, which would be a deplorable 
change. For the pause after the emphatic 
word, cp. 46 n. 

526 f kal pry introducing the new 
person: O. C. 549 n. At Creon’s com- 
mand (491), two mpdcmo\ox had gone to 
bring Ismene. The door from which she 
now enters is that by which she had left 
the stage (99). It is supposed to lead to 
the yuvacxwviris (cp. 578).—elBopévn, the 
correction of Triclinius for the Ms. \exBo- 
uévn, enables us to keep daxpva, instead 
of changing it to daxpu, when girddedga 
must be taken as adv. (cp. O. 7. 883 n.). 
The Schol. so took it (he paraphrases by 
pradérgws), and it would seem, there- 
fore, that he read daxpu AeBouévyn. But, 
though this constr. is quite admissible, it 
would be far more natural that gidddedpa 
should agree with daxpva. In O. C. 1251 
we have AelBwv Saxpvoy: neither Ne{8w nor 
ei8w occurs elsewhere in Soph.; and the 
only other place in Tragedy where ef8w 
has good support is Aesch. P. V. 400, 
where Hermann, by reading daxpualorak- 
tov am’ dcowy padwar 5 elBouéva péos, for 
the Ms. daxpucicraxroy 5’...AevBoueva, re- 
stores the metre. But xara daxpvov elBew 
and daxpva AelBew were equally familiar 
as Homeric phrases; and if an Attic poet 
could use the latter, there was certainly 
no reason why he should not use the 
former. I may remark, too, that Két@ 
points to a reminiscence of the phrase 
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A foe is never a friend—not even in death. 


AN. ’Tis not my nature to join in hating, but in loving. 
Cr. Pass, then, to the world of the dead, and, if thou must 


needs love, love them. 


While I live, no woman shall rule me. 


Enter ISMENE from the house, led in by two attendants. 


Cu. Lo, yonder Ismene comes forth, shedding such tears as 
fond sisters weep ; a cloud upon her brow casts its shadow over 
her darkly-flushing face, and breaks in rain on her fair cheek. 


CR. 


AeBouéva or Saxpva AecBoudyy r. 


And thou, who, lurking like a viper in my house, 


Sdkpv’ elBouevy Triclinius: ddkpuy NeBoudyy Wex. 


528 aiuardev] iuepoev M. Schmidt, adding the words icrauévy | 7d ply after trrep. 
531 79] 7 L.—vgeuévn] bonuévn Brunck. Cp. schol., 7 yao éxidva AdOpa Kadelo- 


with elGew, for Homer never says xara 
ddaxpva Nei8ew. Nothing is more natural 
than that eSouévn should have become 
AecBouévy in the Mss., the latter word 
being much the commoner.—kdta, adv., 
‘downwards’: cp. 716, fr. 620 wra Ku\- 
Aatvey xatw. Nauck’s objection, that 
Katw elBouévyn could not stand for care 
Bouévn, would have force only if karw were 
necessarily a prep., substituted for xara. 
He proposes karal (cp. xaracBarys). 

| 528 f. vedédrn 8 ddpvav vep, a cloud 
i grief (resting) on her brow,—as dark 
clouds rest on a mountain-summit: cp. 
Eur. Wzpp. 173 orvyviv & ddpiov védos 
avédverar: Aesch. Theb. 228 rav dunya- 
vov | Kak xahemds dvas trep’ duudrwv | 
Kpnuvauévay vedéday: so cuvvedys = auvw- 
ppvwpuévos. Cp. Deme supercilio nubem 
(Hor. Zf. 1. 18. 94). The cloud of 
sorrow is associated with the rain of 
tears: cp. Shaksp. Azz. 3. 2. 51 Will 
Caesar weep?—He has a cloud in’s face. 
—aipardev, here, ‘ szffused with blood,’ 
darkly flushed. This application of aiua- 
Tées to the human face seems unparalleled, 
though in Aznthol. P. 6.154 Leonidas of 
‘Tarentum (¢c. 280 B.c.) has @vAXa TE Te- 
mrapévwy aiuardevta podwy. Eur. Phoen. 
1487 was less daring when he called a 
dark blush rov trd Brepdpors | poivex’ 
(‘crimson’), épv@nua mpocwmov. It recalls 
the well-known fragment of Ion in Athen. 
603 E, where the schoolmaster objects to 
Phrynichus’s éml moppupéas mapyor, on 
the principle, od kdpra de? rd kadov TO WH 
Kah@ pawouévy elkagverv,—and Sophocles 
makes a lively defence of it. Shaksp. 
uses ‘bloody’ for ‘blood-red’: Hen. V. 1. 
2. 101 unwind your bloody flag.—pédos 
=mpbowrov,as Eur. H. F. 1203 mapes dr’ 


duuarwy | mérdov, amddixe, péOos deNriq 
detEov. Cp. Eustathius rogo, 27 loréov 
Ore pébea of uev AArAoe Ta MéAN actly, 
AloXets 5& udvor, kaT& Tous madaovs, Td 
Tpbcwmov péGos kKa\ovow. This suggests 
that the Attic dramatists had lyric prece- 
dent for this use of pé@0s: as Lycophron 
(173) may also have had for using it as 
=o@ua. The Homeric use is confined to 
the phrase é« peOéwy (thrice in //., never 
in Od.).—atoxtver, z.c. overcasts its sunny 
beauty: cp. Thomson, Sprig 21, Winter 
...btds his driving sleets Deform the day 
delightless. 

531 od 8 with ¢ép’, eiwé (534).— 
thepévy, svbmissa, ‘lurking,’ as a viper 
lurks under stones: Arist. H. 4. 8. 15 al 
3 éxudvar bard Tas mérpas dmroxpimrovow 
éaurds. Eur. H. F. 72 o@fw veoocors 
bpvis Bs bpepévyn, like a cowering hen 
(vpeuévovs Kirchhoff). The word may 
also suggest a contrast between Antigone’s 
bolder nature and the submissive de- 
meanour of Ismene (cp. £7. 335 viv & 
év Kakols “ou wre vpeuévy Soxe?, ‘ with 
shortened sail’). But we should nct ren- 
der it by ‘submissive’; its primary refer- 
ence is to the image of the éx:dva. Others 
render, ‘having crept in,’ clam immtissa. 
The act. can mean to ‘send in secretly’ 
(see on bels, O. 7. 387), but the pass. 
tpler#ar does not seem to occur in a cor- 
responding sense.—éxt8va: cp. Zr. 770 
(the poison works) gowias | évOpas éxtdvns 
lds ds. So of Clytaemnestra (Aesch. Cho. 
249): Eur. Andr. 271 éxldvns Kal mupds 
mepaitépw: cp. fon 1262. This image 
for domestic treachery is quaintly illus- 
trated by the popular notions mentioned 
in Arist. Mirad. 165 (p. 8466 18 Berl. ed.) 
Tod mepxvod éxews TH éxldvy cuvyyiwouévou, 
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Ajovod p’ e&érwves, odd éuavOavor 


tpépwov SV ata Karay 


/ / 
TavacTaces Opovev, 


y Ao a 7 
hep, eiée Sy pot, Kal ov Tovde TOU Tapov 


? a KS an ‘ \ SZ z 
hyoes pEeTaryXEW, 7 Eopet TO py Eldevar ; 
7Q> c nr 
dédpaxa Tovpyov, elep 6 opoppobet, 
oz lal 2 
Kal Evppetioywo Kat pépw THS aitias. 
lal > A 
GN ovK édoer TodTS y 7 Sikyn ao, Eel 


7 3 > / y 9 > SS > / 
ovT nOeAnoas OVT eyo KoLWaTapny. 


> t > “A ”~ EN > > 4 
x. aGdAXN € KakOls TOLS TOLTLWW OVK Alo KUVVYOLAL 


540 


lal / / 
Evptrovv ewavThv Tov waOovs TrovovpErn. 


AN. 


wévn tav avOpHmwv éxmiver 7d aiua.—Semitelos conject. dowla. 


3 4 y z c , / 

@v Tovpyov, “Avdys you KaTw Evvio topes: 
, > 5 A lal > Zz , 

hoyous 5) eyo piiovcay ov oTEpyw pirryv. 

‘ x ) 

LNTOL, KATLYVATH, BW aTYLaONS TO PH Ov 

favely te adv col Tov Bavdvta F ayvioa.. 
- , \ , 5 aA Ss 4 

pH poe Oavys od Kowa, pnd a py “Oryes 


345 


58383 dra L, dras r. 


535 7 étoume 76 w eldévac L. The acc. on 76 has been altered from 76: the latter 


points to the true reading. Cp. 544. 


536 elzep 75° duoppobe?] elzrep 75°" duoppoba 


h exidva ev TH cuvovola thy Kepadhy dzro- 
Komre. dia ToOTO Kal Ta TéKVa, Womep 
Tov Odvatrov Tod marpds merepxdueva, THY 
yaorépa THs pnrpds diappyyvucw. (Cp. 
Shaksp. Fer. 1. 1. 64 2 am no viper, yet 
I feed On mother’s flesh.) 

532 ArPovod p’ éfémwves. It seems 
unnecessary to suppose a confusion of 
images. The venom from the echidna’s 
bite is here described as working insidi- 
ously, and, at first, almost insensibly. 
So Heracles says of the poison, which he 
has already (77. 770) compared to the 
echidna’s, éx 6é yAwpov alud mov | rérw- 
kev HOn, Tr. 1055. Cp. £1. 784 mde yap 
pelfwv BdABn | Edvorxos Hv fuor, Todmodr 
éxtlvovo’ det | Wuxis dkparoy atua. 

533 dra kavavactdces. The dual is 
commended, as against dras, by a certain 
scornful vigour; just as at 58 the dual has 
an emphasis of its own. And the combi- 
nation with a plural is no harsher than 
(e.g.) Plat. Laches p. 187 A+adrol edperal 
yeyovbre. Cp. O. C. 530 atrar dé dv’ && 
éuod...matde, Sto & dra,—etravarrdcets, 
abstract (like dra) for concrete: so 646 
mévous (bad sons): Ketvos 7) maca BAaBy 
(Ph. 622), OdeOpos, etc. Opovey, object. 
gen. (éravicrac@at Opdvots). Creon sus- 
pects the sisters of being in league with 


malcontent citizens (cp. 289), who wish 
to overthrow his rule. 

5835 to py: cp. 443. [Dem.] or. 57 
§ 59 ovk dy €Foudoatro ui ov« eldévar. Plat. 
Legg. 949 A ekapynbévri kal ouocauery. 

536 f. Opoppoet, concurs, consents: 
fr. 446 duoppod&, cuvOédw, | cummrapawéoas 
éxw. Schol. ad Ar. Av. 851 dmoppobeiv 
dé Kuplws 7d Gua Kal cuuddyws épéocen. 
So Orphic Argonaut. 254 duoppodéortes, 
‘rowing all together’ (cp. above on 259). 
The image thus agrees with Sumdovuv 
in 541. Ismene remembers her sisters 
words: ‘even if you should change your 
mind, I could never welcome you now as 
my fellow-worker’ (69). She says, then, 
‘I consider myself as having shared in 
the deed—if my sister will allow me.’ 
Nauck sadly defaces the passage by his 
rash change, éelzrep 76°* dxoppodd. 

687 THs alrias depends on both verbs. 
Evpper(oxw having prepared the ear for 
a partitive gen., no harshness is felt in 
the reference of that gen. to €pm also. 
We cannot take the gen. with the first 
verb only, and regard kal dépw as paren- 
thetic. Some real instances of such a 
parenthetic construction are given in the 
n. on 1279 f.; but the supposed examples 
often break down on scrutiny. Thus in 
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wast secretly draining my life-blood, while I knew not that 
I was nurturing two pests, to rise against my throne—come, 
tell me now, wilt thou also confess thy part in this burial, or 


wilt thou forswear all knowledge of it? 


Is: 


I have done the deed,—if she allows my claim,—and 
share the burden of the charge. 


AN. Nay, justice will not suffer thee to do that: thou didst 
not consent to the deed, nor did I give thee part in it. 


Is. 
the sea of trouble at thy side. 


But, now that ills beset thee, I am not ashamed to sail 


AN. Whose was the deed, Hades and the dead are witnesses: 
a friend in words is not the friend that I love. 


Is. 
duly honour the dead. 


Nay, sister, reject me not, but let me die with thee, and 


AN. Share not thou my death, nor claim deeds to which 


Nauck. 
Cp. 457, 546. 


0 


Ai. 274, dyke kavérvevoe Tis vdcov, the 
gen. goes with both verbs (cp. on 0. C. 
1113): for O. C. 1330, see n. there: in 
Aesch. P. V. 331 mdvtwv pstacyay xal 
TeToAunKws €uol, the pron. might be dat. 
of interest with the second partic.; but 
we ought perhaps to read cuvrero\unkeds 
T’ épol. 

5838 Ff. GAA ovdK doer a”: cp. O.C. 407 
GN’ odk éa ToUuAov alud ao’, & wdrep.— 
*kotvwodpny : prodelision of the augment, 
28 457 (n.): cp. O. C. 1602 raxe? ’rdpev- 
cay adv xpdry. 

541 Evprdov: cp. Eur. H. / 1225 
kal rGp cardy vev Goris drodavew Oédex, | 
cupmarcy dé rots pido. dvatuxodow ob. 
I. T. 599 5 vavorodGy yap ely’ éya Tas 
cuppopas, | ovros dé cuprde?. 

542 £ Cp. PA. 1293 ws Geol ~vt- 
sTopes.—Adyots, and not gpyos. Cp. Ph. 
307 \dyors | €codo:, they show compassion 
in word (only). Theognis 979 m4 joe 
azo ein yAdoon ptdos ANA Kal Epyy. 
542 f. py p dripdogs, do not reject 

me (the word used by the suppliant Oed., 
O. C. 49, 286), 76 pur} od (cp. 443 n.), so.as 
to hinder me from dying with thee, and 
(paying due honour to the dead. dyvioat 
767 8. is to make him dyvés, z.e. to give 
him the rites which religion requires; as, 
qconversely, a corpse which is dmorpos and 
axrépioros is also dvéctos (1071). Eur. 
Suppl. 1211 Ww abrov cdbpal’ iyvicOn tupl, 
where their corpses received the rites of 


588 o’ added in L by S. 


539 Vkowwodunyv]) Kowwodunv L, 


541 sowvupévnvy L, but a line has been drawn across the final v. 
544 76 w ot L, with 7 above uw from the first hand. Cp. 535. 


546 4u70'] uh 


fire, z.e. were burned. Cp. 196 n. If 
Ismene shares in the penalty of the deed, 
she will share in the merit. 

546 prj pow, not «7 uol, since the main 
emphasis is on the verbal notion (‘ share 
not my death,’ rather than, ‘share not my 
death’): cp. 83n. The combination 7 
#ot...ov has a scornful, repellent tone (cp. 
O. C. 1441n.). Kkowd, adv.: cp. Az. 577: 
O. T. 883 vréporra (n.).—pyd? a py 
*Oryes. If this were an instance of @y- 
ydvw with acc., it would be a solitary 
instance in Soph., who has 6vyydvw with 
genitive in nine passages; in Ph. 667 
mapecrat TATA co. Kul Oryyavew, Tabra is 
nom. The acc. with 6:yydvw is very rare in 
classical Greek; cp. Aleman, /r. 38 @ uy} 
pot Oiyns. In Eur. 2. F. 963, warnp 6é 
viv | Ovycv kparaas yecpos evverer Tae, viv 
depends on évvéret: cp. Az. 764 6 mev yup 
avrov évvére’ Téxvov, etc. In Theocr. r. 
59 ovdé Th ma mort xeEtdos eudv Olyev, the 
gen. avrod is understood with rpocéécyer, 
and 7 is adv., ‘at all.” Nor does patw 
govern an acc. below in 859, 961 (where 
see notes). Kriiger (II. § 47. 12. 2) treats 
& here asa sort ofadverb (2d. 11. § 46. 6. 9), 
2.é., 0” @ case where you did not put your 
hand (to the deed, sc. rod épyov); but this 
is very awkward. Rather, I think, there 
is an unusual kind of attraction, due to 
the special form of the sentence. We 
could not say (¢.g-) & wh épG Tis, od Onparat, 
(é for raira wy). But here und’ bv pip 
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Tmouov OEauTys* dpréow OvyoKove eyo. 
IS. Kai tis Bios por wov heheuppevy piros ; 
AN. Kpéovr’ epora: Tovde yap ov KndSepav. 
IS. ti Tavr divugs pe, ovdev ddpehoupery ; 


S00 


% 


AN. ahyovoo pev Ont, € *yero y, & ool yera. 

Id. ri Or av adda vov o er apedotp’ eyo ; 

AN. cacov ceavTyv: ov Pbova o vmrexpuyety. 

IDS ouLou Tahauwa, Kap haKe TOU ov popov ; 

AN. ad pe yep etou Cnv, eyo dé katOavetv. 555 


I>. ad’ ovK er appyrous ye Tous ELOUS hoyots. 


AN. Kaas ov pev ToWs, TOUS o eya *ddKour povetv. 
[S. Kat py ton vov €orw 7 Sapapria. 


AN. Odapoeu: ov ev ins: n s €un Wyn madar 
TéOvyKkev, wate Tols Oavotow wdedetv. 


560 


& L.— dryes] Gives L. Cp. 457, 539. 
see comment on O. 7. 118. 
ova: Hense, pévec: 
ei MSS. Dindorf conject. 
conject. Ero vy’. 

od pv To...ToIod’ L. 
tow has not been made from Toto. 


67, Kel: 


548 dios has been suspected. 
M. Schmidt, dixa: Nauck, cod 7’ drep NeNecuuevy. 


552 cer’ L (without acc.): 
The + of ro is in an erasure, which appears to show that 
Diibner thinks that the first hand wrote uév 7° ov: 


547 OvycKovc’ L. For the « subscript, 
Wecklein conject. 


551 dr 
Wolff, 67, rdv.—yed® y’] yedGr’? L. Heath 
o ér x (o’ én’ E). 557 Kahas 


\ ?@vyes movod ceaut#s would have been in- 
tolerable, on account of the second gen. 
after 7ovod. For the sake of compactness, 
| and of clearly marking the object to mov, 
the poet has here allowed & to stand for 

| radra dy. I donot compare O. C. 1106, 

' airets d revEer, holding that a there=radra 
a (not wy): see n. 

547 tro.vod TEQUTHS, a somewhat rare 
phrase. Her. 1. 129 éwurod movéera 7d 
Kvpov épyov. [Plat.] //¢pp. min. 372 C 
éuavTod trovovjmevos TO mdOnua elvae ws ev- 
pnua. Dem. or. 19 § 36 els abrdv morov- 
jevos (taking on himself) ra rodrwy duap- 
thuara. In Thue. 8. 9 éavrod...rdv orddov 
Wvov moujoacfat, the gen. goes with the 
adj. —dpKéow in the pers. constr., cp. 
Ai.” 76 évdov dpxeirw uévwr, and O. 7, 
1061 n. 

548 cod NeAcimpévy, bereft of thee. 
Nelromal Twos, to lag behihd, then, fig., 
to be deprived of, as £7. 474 ywauas ? Ne- 
mouéva, Eur. Ale. 406 véos éyw, mdrep, 
Nelrouat piras | ...marpds.—oldAos has 
been groundlessly suspected, for no other 
reason, seemingly, than because it is 
masc. 

549 Kknydeudy, alluding esp. to v. 47. 


Cp. Xen. Anad. 3. 1. 17 Huds dé, ols Ky- 
Seuav...ovdels maperrw, who would have 
no one ¢o plead our cause (no ‘friend at 
court,’ such as the younger Cyrus had in 
his mother Parysatis). In 7. 23. 163 
kndeudves are the chief mourners for the 
dead. In Attic, though sometimes poet. 
for xndeorrs, the word did not necessarily 
imply kinship. 

551 ddyotoa piv Sir’, yes, indeed, 
it is to my own pain that I mock thee,— 
if I do mock. 8yra assents (O. 7. 445 
n.) to ovdév WpeNouuévy: there is, indeed, 
no deXos in it, but only d\yos.—év ool : 
cp. Az. 1092 év Bavotow dSBpioris, 70. 
1315 év éuol Opacvs. —Heath’s eb yeda 
y, for ed yur’, is supported by the 
accent yedér’ in L, and seems right. 
It smooths the construction; and e 
yeho y’ better expresses that the taunt 
sprang from anguish, not from a wish 
to pain. Then yéAwra yew, without an 
epithet for the subst., is unusual.—Cp. 
Ai. 79 odKow yédws idurros els éxOpods 
yedar ; 

552 dddd viv, ow, at least: 
1276 d\n’ duels ye, n 

554 kadpmrddkw, and am I to miss the 
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thou hast not put thy hand: my death will suffice. 


And shall I have no share in thy fate? 


Is. And what life is dear to me, bereft of thee ? 

AN. Ask Creon; all thy care is for him. 

Is. Why vex me thus, when it avails thee nought? 
AN. Indeed, if I mock, ’tis with pain that I mock thee. 
Is. Tell me,—how can I serve thee, even now ? 

AN. Save thyself: I grudge not thy escape. 

Is. Ah, woe is me! 

AN. Thy choice was to live; mine, to die. 

Is. At least thy choice was not made without my protest. 
AN. One world approved thy wisdom; another, mine, 
Is. Howbeit, the offence is the same for both of us. 
AN. Be of good cheer; thou livest ; 


but my life hath long 


been given to death that x I might geive the dead. 


but it seems equally possible that it was wéy cox. 


two dots after ro. Of the later Mss., 
uev & od, or wey 7’ ofou: 


A and V® have per roto: 
but none (I believe) wévroe or pév ool. 


There is no trace of erasure at the 
others, mev God, 
The schol. in L 


has wéyro: in the lemma, but explains, seaut7 Kadws eddxers ppovetv, wh cuumpdr- 


Toved wo’ 
Wieseler conject. ws ce: 


éyw dé rovros x.7.\. Hence Martin, 


Kkahws od ev ool. 560 wore] 


Dobree, with the same view, proposed c@ee?s (‘and so 
you are helping a sister who is already as the dead’: 


cp. §52). 


fate? z.e. to be dissociated from it :_delib,_ 
aor. subj., which can be used, not only i in 
“asking what one is £0 do, but also in ex- 
pressions of despair as to what one must 
suffer (77. 973 Ti 7dOw;). For durdaxeiy 
cp. 910, 1234. 

555 eldov, alluding to v. 78 f.—tyv: 
for the emphatic pause, cp. Ph. 907 
ovxouy év ols ve Spas’ év ofs 8’ avdgs, dxva. 

556 ém dppyrots...Tots éu. A. (but you 
did not choose death) without my wor«ls 
(my arguments against that course) having 
been spoken,—referring to vv. 49—68. 
For é7i with the negative verbal (=-piv 
Tovs éuovs Adyous pyOjvat) cp. Eur. /on 
228 éml 8 dopdxrors | wrjrowoe Sduwv wh 
mapir’ és wx dv (‘before sheep have been 
slain, pass not,’ etc.). 

557 od pity tois: ‘you seemed wise 
to the one side (Creon); I, to the other’ 
(to Hades and the dead). Nauck pro- 
nounces the text unsound, objecting to 
the use of rots: but that it was good Attic 
is sufficiently shown by Plat. Legg. 7or E 
(cited by Wolff) od cuvijveyKxev obre rots 
ovre Tots (it profited neither party). Cp. 
O. C. 742, n. on éx dé THv.—od pev rol, 
the schol.’s reading, is very inferior.—For 
the rhetorical ysaouds cp. O. 7. 538 n. 
{and 24. 320). 


558 kal pry, and yet,—though I did 
shrink from breaking Creon’s law,—I am 
now, morally, as great an offender as you, 
since I sympathise with your act. 

559 f. bepeat is not said with bitter- 
ness (that could hardly be, after 551): 
rather it means, ‘Take heart to live,’ as 
Whitelaw renders it. These two verses 
quietly express her feeling that their lots 
are irrevocably sundered, and exhort Is- 
i ae to accept the severance.— éyq 
weuxy, my life, a periphrasis for éy, like 
O. C. 998 Thy rarpds | Puxhv...f@oar (n.). 
—mddat, z.e. ever since she resolved to 
break the edict. (Cp. O. 7. 1161.)—dere 
tots 8. wehedetv, so as to (with a view to) 
serving the dead. The dat., as with érap- 
xelv: Ph. 871 Ermine kobaird wot: Aesch. 
Pers. 842 ws Tots Oavotor mdovros ovdev 
dperet: Eur. Or. 665 rots plrouww woe- 
deiv: Ar. Av. 419 pirorow dpedely exer. 
So érwpedeiv O. C. 441.—Dobree pro- 
posed to understand ge as subj. to the 
inf., ‘so that (you) are helping the dead,’ 
—i.e., your offer of help (552) is made to 
one who is already as good as dead. But 
cé could not be thus understood; and this 
sense (which it has been sought to ob- 
tain by emendations, see cr. n.) would be 
frigid. 
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563 ov ydp mor’) adn od yap Plutarch Phoc. 1, and Mor. 460 E. 
Gregorius Corinthius (¢. 1150 A.D.) p. 417 has dda yap. 
mpatrovow Gregorius /.¢. 


Eaow Plut. Wor. 460 E. 


your, 00 ethov vv Kakols TpacoeE Kaka. 
Ti yap povy por THAD atep Broomop ; 

anh’ 7¢ pevto. pr déy’s od yap €or Et. 

>. adda Krevets vupdeta ToD GavTod TEKVOV ; 
apobcpor yap xatépwr eioiy yvau. 

ovx ws éxeivey 70€ T nv Tppoo Leva. 570 
KaKAS €Y® YyuvaiKas ViETL OTVYO. 


565 


The grammarian 
564 mpdocovow] mpa- 
565 gol yodv] kal has been 


deleted before col in L.—xaxots] L has +7 written above by S. Some of the later 


Mss. have xaxq or (as A) Kaka. 


567 ywéy co L, and so nearly all the later mss.; 


561 L gives Td raide hypl asin O. C. 
317 kal @nul, and this may probably be 
taken as the traditional accentuation, 
though some modern edd. write rw matdé 
gnu, kal @nut. The justification of the 
oxytone gyi is in the emphasis which 
falls on it. Similarly it has the accent 
when parenthetic, as Lucian Deo. Cone. 
2 modrol yap, Pyul, odk dyamavres K.T-r. 
—rd maide...tHv pev...tyv S€é, partitive 
apposition: see on 21.—dptlws, because 
Creon had hitherto regarded Ismene as 
being of a docile and submissive nature: 
cp. on 531 vpemeér. 

563 f. The apology is for her sister 
as well as for herself: even such prudence 
(cp. 68 vodv) as may have been inborn for- 
sakes the unfortunate under the stress of 
their misfortunes.—BAadory: cp. Z7. 238 
év tivt ToOT’ EBdaar’ avOpwrwv; O.C. 804 
picas...ppévas (n.).—rTots K. Tpdooovety, 
dat. of interest: 77. 132 péver yap ovr’ 
aldia vvt | Bporotow.—eklorarar, stands 
aside, gives place (dz. 672); and so, 
leaves its proper place, becomes deranged: 
cp. Eur. Bacch. 928 adn é2 €dpas cou TAb- 
Kamos é&€arnx’ bde. The converse phrase 
is commoner, éfloramar Tav ppevav: cp. 
1105.—Schneidewin cp. Eur, Antigone 
fr. 165 dxovcov' od yap ol Kaxws mempa- 
vores. | ody Tats TUXaLoL TOds Nbyous dmrwre- 
oav,—which plainly glances at our passage. 
For similar allusions cp. O. C, 1116 n, 


565 col yotv (cp. 45 n.) sc. éSéoTn.— 
kakots, z.e. Antigone: for the plur., cp. 
10. 

566 tiod’ drep explains povyg: cp. on 
445.—BPtooipoy is Ionic and poet.; the 
Attic word was Biwrds. It is needless to 
change tt (subst.) into ras. The more 
usual phrase was, indeed, impers., as 
Her. 1. 45 ovd€ of etn Bidoimov: Plat. 
Crito 47D dpa Buwrdv tiv éorl; But, 
just as we can have 6 Blos o} Biwrds éore 
(cp. O. C. 1691), so also ovdey Biwrdv éore, 
no form of life is tolerable. Cp. O. 7. 
1337 Tl Ojr’ Euol Brerrév, } | orepxrov, H 
mpoaryopov | &r’ &o7’, etc., where the only 
difference is that the subst. rf corresponds 
to an object. accus., and not as here toa 
cognate (Bloy Budvac). 

567 GAAd...pévror, ‘nay, but...’: cp. Ph. 
524 adn aloxpa uévror cod yé mw’ évdedore- 
pov | Sévm havjvar.—hSe pr} A€ye, say not 
‘nde,’ speak not of her as still with thee, 
for she is already numbered with the dead. 
olde are of évOade, the living (75), as Ketvou 
(525) are ol éxe?, the dead (cp. 76). The 
peculiarity is that we should have expected 
either (a) Tide, acc, to Aéye, or (4) ride, 
as a direct quotation from the last verse: 
cp. Dem. or. 18 § 88 rls Hv...3 duels, 
@ dvdpes’ AOnvator. 7d 5 duels bray Ny, 
Aéyw thy modu. If (e,9.) dudy had pre- 
ceded w dyvdpes, Dem. would doubtless 
have said 7d & duar, or else duds 5. Here, 
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Cr. Lo, one of these maidens hath newly shown herself 
foolish, as the other hath been since her life began. 


Is. 


Yea, O King, such reason as nature may have given 


abides not with the unfortunate, but goes astray. 


CR. 
Is 
GR. 
Is. 
CR. 
Ss 


Thine did, when thou chosest vile deeds with the vile. 
What life could I endure, without her presence ? 

Nay, speak not of her ‘presence’; she lives no more. 
But wilt thou slay the betrothed of thine own son? 
Nay, there are other fields for him to plough. 

But there can never be such love as bound him to her. 


Cr. I like not an evil wife for my son. 


but E has mwévy ro ool: Brunck replaced pévror. 
writes ov uy KTevets.—vuudia (without acc.) L: vupdeta x. 


568 dda xreveis Mss. Nauck 
569 dpworwor] In L 


an early hand has written o above w.—ydrépwv elciy Mss.: Dindorf, ead xdrépwv. 
Nauck arranges vy. 569—574 as follows, bracketing 570 and 573 as spurious :— 


569, 572) 571, 5743 giving 572 and 574 to Ismene (with L). 


§71 vidow L: 


however, no fair objection would remain 
if we had add 76 ide wh AEye, ze. ‘never 
use the word 76e about her,’—which 
makes the sense more general than if he 
said, d\Aa 7Hode wy A€ye, z.e. ‘do not say 
(that you cannot live without) 7d¢.? The 
question, then, seems to resolve itself 
into this:—Wishing to give the more 
general sense just indicated, could the 
poet say 76e instead of 7d 7#5e? To show 
that the art. was not always required in 
such quotation, it is enough to cite Ar. 
£iq. 21 éye 67) wdAwwer, by the side of 7d 
pod\wpev 26. 26. While, then, I cannot 
produce any exact parallel for this 7ée, I 
think it reasonable to suppose that collo- 
quial idiom would have allowed it. Those 
who deny this have two resources. (1) To 
point thus: dAN’ nde wévroi— pu) AEy’* Ze. 
instead of adding ovx« éoruy ért after pévror, 
he breaks off his sentence—‘do not speak 
of her.’ So Bellermann. (2) Semitelos 
reads dAN’ de wév gor wh Ay’ ws dp’ [for 
od yap] @o7’ érv, ‘do not say that you have 
her any longer.’ As to ool, see cr. n. 
above. Neither of these readings gives 
such a forcible sense as the vulgate. 

568 vupdeta, sc. lepa, ‘nuptials,’ as 
Tr. 7 (but 26. 920 ‘bridal-chamber,’ as in 
sing. below, 1205); here=viudnv. Cp. 
Eur. Z/. 481 od déxea, thy spouse: and 
so evv7, etc.—Having failed to win 
Creon’s pity for herselt, Ismene now ap- 
peals to his feeling for his son. Haemon’s 
coming part in the play is thus prepared. 

569 apwotpot, a poet. form (only here), 


\ analogous to the epic forms of adjectives 


in which a short vowel is lengthened for / 
metre’s sake (cp. on 492). Though the | 
verb was dpéw, the adj. with the suffi: — 
oto would properly be formed from th2 
subst. dpoois (cp. O. C. 27 n.). Suidas | 
gives dpbounoy kNiua* TO dpoTpiovpmevor. 
For the metaphor cp. O. 7. 1256 unrpwav 
...dpoupay, and 2b. 1485, 1497: Lucr. 4. 
II07. 

570 ovx és y’ (‘Another marriage is 
possible for him’). ‘No, not in the sense 
of the troth plighted between him and 
her,’—not such a union of hearts as had 
been prepared there. 1ppoopéva qv, im- 
pers., lit., ‘as things had been adjusted’ ; 
cp. on 447: Her. 1. 112 Huiv Kakds Be- 
Bovdevpéva éorar: id. 6. 83 Téws péev 7 
oe qv dpOuia és dAAFNous. The choice of , 
the word has been influenced by the Ionic | 
and poet. use of apudfew as=to betroth | 
(éyyvav): Her. 3. 137 dpuoora (perf. pass. 
as midd.) r7v Midwvos Ouyarépa...yuvaica, 
he has become engaged to her: Pind. P. 
Q- 127 apuofwy Kope | vuuplov dvdpa. Cp. 
2 Epist. Cor. 11. 2 pyocdunv yap vuas 
évi avdpl mapbévoy ayviyy. 

571 viéow, the regular Attic dat. plur. i 
(as Plat. Rep. 362 £, Ar. Wud. roo, etc.), 
from the stem viv-, which furnished also 
the Attic nom. and gen. plur., vle?s, vléwy ; 
and the dual vij (or rather vie?, Meister- 
hans p. 63), viéow. The Attic forms of the 
sing. and the acc. plur. were taken from 
vio-, except that vidos, vie? were alternative 
forms for the gen. and dat. sing. Here L 
has the epic videwy, from a third stem, 
vi-, whence the Homeric forms véos, vit, 
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XO. Sedoyper’, ws €ouxe, Tyvoe KaTOaverv. 
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KP. Kat ool ye Kao. 


pn TtpiBas er, adda vw 


, > »” Len) 3 \ A \ 
Kopiler elow, Suaes: ex S€ Tovde xp?) 
yuvaixas evar Tdode pnd aveipéevas. 
devyovat ydp Tor xot Opaceis, orav mé\as 580 
740n TOV “ALonyv eicopwaot Tov Btov. 


vléoe r. 


572 The Mss. give this v. to Ismene. 


The Aldine ed. (1502) and 


that of Turnebus (1553) first gave it to Antigone; and so Boeckh.—aluwy L. 


aiuov yY. 
575 éuol L: égv r (including A). 
also changes matcwv to Nowy. 

Ismene, as has sometimes been stated). 


574 The Mss. give this verse to Ismene; Boeckh, to the Chorus. 
xupe? is Meineke’s conject.; uévos Nauck’s, who 
576 L gives this verse to the Chorus (not to 
The later Mss. are divided; most of them 
give it to Ismene.—éocxe] orxey L. Cp. 402. 


577 xal col ye kauoi] F. Kern 


via, vie, vies, vias: cp. Monro Hom. Gr. 
§ 107.—The dat. of interest goes with 
kakas yuvatkas, not with orvy@: cp. Ar. 
Nub. 1161 mpdBoros éuds, cwryp dduors, 
exOpots BAABn. 

572 It is not of much moment that L, 
like the Jater Mss., gives this verse to Is- 
mene. Errors as to the persons occur not 
seldom in L (see, ¢.g., cr. n. to O. C. 
837, and cp. 2d. 1737); and here a mis- 
take would have been peculiarly easy, as 
the dialogue from v. 561 onwards has 
been between Creon and Ismene. ‘To me 
it seems certain that the verse is Antigo- 
ne’s, and that one of the finest touches in 
the play is effaced by giving it to Ismene. 
The taunt, xkaxdas yuvatkas vido., moves 
Antigone to break the silence which she 
has kept since v. 560: in all this scene she 
has not spoken to Creon, nor does she 
now address him: she is thinking of Hae- 
mon,—of the dishonour to Az implied in 
the charge of having made such a choice, 
—ws alel Tov dmotoy dyer eds ws Tdv doror. 
How little does his father know the heart 
which was insympathy with her own. This 
solitary reference to her love heightens in 
a wonderful degree our sense of her unself- 
ish devotion to a sacred duty. If Ismene 
speaks this verse, then 76 wy Néxos in £73 
must be, ‘the marriage of which you talk’ 
(like #7. 1110 odK olda Tv ov KdjOdov’), 
which certainly is not its natural sense.— 
Atpov. Lhas aiuwy. Soph. would have 


written AIMON: hence the tradition is 
subject to the same ambiguity as in 
KPEON. The analogy of datuov would 
probably have recommended the form 
Mm 0. 

573 dyav ye Avteis, ‘Nay, thou art 
too troublesome,—the impatient phrase 
of one who would silence another, as 47. 
589 (Ajax to Tecmessa) dyav ye \ume’s ov 
Karoub’, etc.: so 72. 592 WAN’ dyav Hdy 
Opoets. 

574 The Mss. give this verse to 
Ismene; but Boeckh is clearly right in 
giving it to the Chorus. Ismene asked 
this question in 568, and Creon answered : 
she rejoined to this answer (570), and 
Creon replied still more bitterly. She 
could not now ask her former question 
over again. But there is no unfitness in 
the question being repeated by a new 
intercessor, since to ask it thus is a form 
of mild remonstrance. 

575 enol, L’s reading, is right. Creon 
has been asked,—‘Can you indeed mean 
to deprive your son of his bride?’ He 
grimly replies, ‘I look to the Death-god 
to break off this match.’ The &v in the 
later MSS. was obviously a mere con- 
jecture,—and a weak one. 

576 This verse clearly belongs to the 
Chorus, to whom L assigns it. The first 
words of the next verse show this. Her- 
mann objected that in similar situations 
the Chorus usually has two verses. It is 
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AN. Haemon, beloved ! 
CR. 
CH. 
Cr. 
CH, 
CR. 
Attendants.) 


{Il 


How thy father wrongs thee! 
Enough, enough of thee and of thy marriage ! 

Wilt thou indeed rob thy son of this maiden ? 

‘Tis Death that shall stay these bridals for me. 

Tis determined, it seems, that she shall die. 
Determined, yes, for thee and for me—(TZo the two 
No more delay—servants, take them within ! 


Henceforth they must be women, and not range at large; for 
verily even the bold seek to fly, when they see Death now 


closing on their life. 


[Exeunt Attendants, guarding ANTIGONE aid ISMENE— 


CREON vemains. 


conject. xal col ye kow7. 


578 éx dé rode xp) L. The rodde has been made from 


taode: whether the latter was originally rdode or r&cde, or accentless, is doubtful, but 
the circumflex has been added by the corrector just over the 0, perh. to avoid blotting 


in the erasure over v. 
were altered in the text. 
have ék dé rodde. 
Mss., but with rdode or tofde (A): 


The correction 8 had been written above before the letters ac 
The lemma of the schol. has éx 6¢ racde. 
579 yuvatkac civar raode (sic) und dveudvac L. So the later 
which latter shows the same tendency as L’s 


The later Mss. 


true that this is usually the case. But 
O. T. 1312 is enough to show that there 
was no rigid rule; why, indeed, should 
there be? And, here, surely, wAéov 7usou 
trav os.—SeSoypeéva (orl), = dé5oxTar: cp. 
On 570 jpuoopéva, 447 Knpvxbévra. Cp. 
Menander ’Appnpépos 1. 3 dedoypuévor 70 
Tpayw* avepplipOw KvBos. 

577 Kai col ye Kapot, sc. dedoyueva. 
It is settled, for both of us: z.¢, I shall 
not change my mind, and it is vain for 
thee to plead. The datives are ethic. 
We might also understand, ‘settled dy 
thee, as by me,’—alluding to the words 
of the Chorus in v. 211 and in v. 220. 
But I now feel, with Mr T. Page, that 
this would be somewhat forced.—We 
must not point thus: Kalool ye. Kal pou 
bh TprBds, etc. (so Semitelos). This would 
be more defensible if, in 576, coi had stood 
with dedoyuéva: but, as it is, the vague- 
ness of the latter confirms kal col ye kapol. 
Bellermann, giving 576 to Ismene, adopts 
Kern’s xai col ye kow7 (‘yes, and she shall 
die with you’).—py tpiBds, sc. roveiode: 
cp. Ar. Ach. 345 adda we mote mpdpacty, 
GANG KaTabov ro Bédos: Vesp. 1179 MA 
ol ye wvGous.—viv, plur., as O. 7. 868 
(masc.), O. C. 43 (fem.), ZZ. 436 (neut-), 
etc. 

578 £. ék 5¢ todSe, «7.4. Compare 484 
7H viv eye pev odk avnp, ality & avip: 525 
éuod 6€ §GyTos ovk apt yuvy: also 678 ff. 


This much-vexed passage is sound as it 
has come down to us. Creon means: 
‘henceforth they must be women, and 
must not roam unrestrained.’ The fact 
that a woman has successfully defied him 
rankles in hismind. Hence the bitterness 
of yuvatkas here. The Attic notions of 
feminine propriety forbade such freedom 
as dveusévas denotes. Cp. £7. 516 (Cly- 
taemnestra finding Electra outside the 
house) dvequévn mer, ws ouxas, af orpéper: 
Electra should be restrained, 7 Tot Oupaicy 
7y otcay aicxtveryv pidovs. So pseudo- 
Phocyl. 216 (keep a maiden in-doors), 
pnoé uv axpe yauwv mpd dduwv bPOjjuev 


édons. Ar. Lys. 16 Xadem} Toe -yuvarkav 
€fo60s. The emphasis of yuvatkas here is 


parallel with the frequent emphasis of 
avjp (as Eur. Zl. 693 &vdpa ylyvecbal 
ce xpy, a man). Cp. O. C. 1368 aid’ 
avdpes, ov yuvatkes, els TO Tupmovetv.—All 
the emendations are weak or improbable. 
See Appendix. 

580 f. xol Opaceis. Remark how well 
the use of the masc. here suits the taunt 
conveyed in the last verse. méAas (6vTa)... 
elcopoot: cp. O. C. 29 médas yap avdpa 
rove vey dpw: and see 2. 586 n. 

5§82—625 Second ordomov. ist 
strophe, 582—592,=1st antistr., 593— 


603. 2nd strophe, 604—614,=2nd 
antistr., 615—625. See Metrical Ana- 
lysis. 


——— 


, ¢ 
avT.a. 


(2) 
Ol 


TOPOKAEOYS 


a lal bea 
eVOalwoves Olal KaAKaY ayEeVaTOS alov. 
an » 
yap av cecbn Oed0ev Somos, aras 
lal \ las 4 
ovdev édXeizrer, yeveas emt myOos Eeprov: 


585 


Opyccacw epeBos Vpadov émidpapy Tvoats, 
\ 


Kudivder Bvoadbev Kedawav Oiva, Kat 
lal 7 
Svodveno. aotdvm Bpéuovow avtumdyyes axtat. 


> A \ lal y” c lal 
apxaia Ta AaBdakidayv oikov opamar 
la \ , 7 > 
2aypata “Pbirav emt mHpace TimTOVT , 
Taode, viz. to make the word the same in both vv. 


(not émrur#O0c) L.—éprov] L has -w+ written above o. 
adc L, the second « of rovriaus having been added by an early hand. 


the other mss. Elmsley deleted addés. 
Dindorf, rovriav (with iva). 
corrector). Opnxndev Semitelos. 


2 

3 

c.cy y 7 75 ‘ 7 y 

14 OfLOLOV WOTE TOVTLALS OU pa VOTVOOLS OTAV 
53 

6 


590 


be 
ao 


585 f. yevedo | ére mARO0e 
587 rovrias] movriaw 
aovtlas adds 


For rovriats Schneidewin conject. mévrvov : 
589 Cpyccacw] Opnlconow L (the first « from a 
591 f£. iva Kal duodvewor | crdver Bpéuover 


The sentence of death just passed on 
Antigone leads the Chorus to reflect on 
the destiny of her house, and on the power 
of fate generally.—When a divine curse 
has once fallen upon a family, thence- 
forth there is no release for it. Wave 
after wave of trouble vexes it. Genera- 
tion after generation suffers. These sisters 
were the last hope of the race; and now 
an infatuated act has doomed them also. 
—What mortal can restrain the power 
of Zeus? Human self-will and ambition 
may seem to defy him, but he is drawing 
them on to their ruin.—Anapaests (626— 
630) then announce the approach of 
Haemon. 

582 kakoy dyevoros, act., cp. O. 7. 
969 dWavoros éyxous n. Eur. Alc. 1069 
ws pr. mwévOovs rotde yevouar mxpod. 
Her. 7. 46 6...0eds yAukby yetoas rdv 
aiGva (having allowed men to taste the 
sweetness of life). 

883 ff. ceoOy OedOey, ze. by an dod 
(likened to a storm, or earthquake, that 
shakes a building): when a sin has once 
been committed, and the shock of divine 
punishment has once been felt. In the 
case of the Labdacidae the calamities were 
traced to the curse called down on Laius 
by Pelops, when robbed by him of his son 
Chrysippus (O. 7. p. xix.).—dras ov8étv 
édAelrret, (for these men, ols =rovrors ols) 
no sort of calamity is wanting. Some join 
€\Aelren with €prov, on the analogy of 


mavecOat with part., ‘never fails to go’; 
but this constr. is at least very rare. Ina 
probably spurious Yipicua apf. Dem. or. 
18 § 92 we have ovk é\NelWer evXaptoror : 
but Xen. Mem. 2. 6 § 5 (adduced by 
Wecklein) is not an example, for there 4} 
é\Xelret Oar ed mowy =‘not to be outdone 
in generosity.’ Then in Plat. Phaedr. 
272 B 6 Tt dy a’ray tis éAXelrry A€ywr 
=simply ‘omit zz speaking.’—yeveds él 
wAx90s. The phrase is bold, and some- 
what strange; but I do not think that it 
is corrupt. ‘yeveds here is the whole race, 
not (as in §96) a generation of the race. 
The words mean literally, ‘over a multi- 
tude of the race’; t.e.. the drm does not 
cease with the person who first brought it 
into the family, or with his generation, 
but continues to afflict succeeding genera- 
tions. The collective noun yeveds justifies 
the use of rAf@os: as he might have said, 
amoyévwv wAHOos. It is needless, then, to 
write yevedv. We cannot understand, ‘to 
the fulness of the race,’ z.e. till the race 
has been exhausted. 

586 ff. Spovoy, adv.: Plat. Lege. 628 D 
Suovoy ws el,..ayotrd Tis.—rovrlats (see cr. 
n.) is far the most probable reading. The 
loss of the second ¢, leaving rovrlas, would 
easily have brought in a\és, which the 
metre shows to be superfluous. In Greek 
poetry there is no objection to the three 
epithets with mvoats: the whole phrase 
would be felt as meaning, ‘stormy sea- 
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Cu. Blest are they whose days have not tasted of evil. 1st 
For when a house hath once been shaken from heaven, there St*oPhe 
the curse fails nevermore, passing from life to life of the race; 
even as, when the surge is driven over the darkness of the deep 
by the fierce breath of Thracian sea-winds, it rolls up the black 
sand from the depths, and there is a sullen roar from wind- 
vexed headlands that front the blows of the storm. 


I see that from olden time the sorrows in the house of 1st anti- 
the Labdacidae are heaped upon the sorrows of the dead; 


(the 8 from 7?) 8 dvtimdjyer dxrat: L. So the later Mss. (Bpéuovow for Bpguovar 


& Vat.). 


Bergk conject. ducdveuoc’ Jacobs, ducavéuw.. 


593 f. AaBdakdadry] pw 


deleted before 8 in L.—olkwy] Seyffert conject. déuwy: Wecklein, kAvwy or oxorér. 


—rhuata POiuévwr MSS. 


winds from Thrace.’ Construe: Stay 
ol8pa, when a surge, Tovtlats Svemv. Op. 
\arvoais, driven by stormy sea-winds from 
Thrace (instr. dat., cp. on 335 vérq), émt- 
Spapn EpeBos tdadov, rushes over the 
dark depths of the sea (lit., the darkness 
under the surface of the sea). For dvomv. 
mvoais, cp. 502 n.: for Opyoocar, 
Aesch. Ag. 192 mvoal 8 ard Zrpuudvos 
poNodcat, 26.654 Opyxcac rvoat (and 1418): 
il. 9. 5 (where the tumult in the breasts 
of the Greeks is likened to a storm) Bopéns 
kal Lépupos, TH Te Opjknbev anrov. 

590 ff. keAavvay Siva, thedark-coloured 
mud or sand that the storm stirs up from 
the bottom of the sea. 6s is masc. in 
Homer, Ar., and Arist., and that was prob. 
its usual gender. Soph. has it fem. again 
in PA. 1124, and so it is in later writers. 
In the 7/7. is is always the sea-shore ; in 
Od. that is its regular sense, but once (12. 
45) it means ‘heap.’ It is used as here 
by Ar. Vesp. 696 ws wou Tov Oiva Tapdr- 
reis(my very depths). Verg. G. 3. 240a¢7ma 
exaestuat unda Vorticibus, nigramque alte 
subiectat arenam.—dvodvenot should be 
read. Svodvesov could not here be adv. 
with Bpéuove.v, and must therefore be 
epithet of @iya, when it could mean only 
tiv brd dvéuwy Ttapaxdeicay (schol.), 2.2. 
‘stirred up by the storm,’—a strained 
sense for it. Cp. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 593 axrjy 
7’ alywadov te dvojveuov.otovw Bp.: 
cp. 427-—avrurdyjyes (only here) dxral, 
headlands which are struck in front, struck 
Jull, by the waves; in contrast with wapa- 
mwhfyes, ‘struck obliquely’: see Od. 5. 
417 (Odysseus seeking a place to land) jv 


jeSs ies 


For $6:uévwy Dindorf conject. p@cray, comparing Eur. 
Alc. 100, where #firéy has become ¢éiuévwy in some MSS. 
mhuar’ GAN’ &\N\os, which Wecklein receives. 


He also conjectured 
Seyffert, mhuar’ éexptvrwr. 


mou épetpw | niovas Te tmapamdhyas 
Auuwévas TE Oaddoons (‘shores where the 
waves strike as/ant’). Soph. was doubt- 
less thinking of the Homeric phrase.—Not 
(1) ‘beating back the waves,’ dyrirymo: 
nor (2) ‘ beaten again,’—z.e. by the ever- 
returning waves. This last is impossible. 
—Cp. O. C. 1240 where Oed. is likened 
to a Bdbpeos...dxTa KuymaromAné Oppian 
Cyn. 2. 142 Kpnuvotor kal bdaromAnyeow 
d&xpacs. 

593 f. dpxata, predicate: I see that, 
from olden time, the house-troubles 
(otkwy mywara) of the (living) Labda- 
cidae are heaped upon the troubles of 
the dead. The dead are now Laius, Oe- 
dipus, and his two sons. dpyxata carries us 
back to the starting-point of the troubles, 
—the curse pronounced on Laius by Pe- 
lops (cp. on 583).—épapot, midd., as in 
Homer and Attic Comedy, but not in 
Attic prose; which, however, used the 
midd. mepiopacbac (Thuc. 6. 103) and 
mpoopac0a. (Dem. or. 18 § 281, etc.). 
Soph. has épwpxévn, midd., 77. 306 (dial.); 
and so, too, eldéunv Ph. 351 (dial.), etc. 
Though otkwv answers metrically to the 
first two syllables of dyevoros in 582, it 
is not suspicious, because the second 
syllable of the trochee can be irrational 
(a long for a short): see Metr. Anal. 
Conversely, @8trav is metrically admissi- 
ble, though its first syllable answers to 
the first of cee67 in 583. This correction 
of @Oiuévwy is strongly confirmed by the 
similar error of the Mss. in Eur. Alc. 100 
(see cr. n.). 
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> ee 
3000 amatd\aooe, yeveay yevos, GAN €petzrer 


| 4 Pedy tis, 008 exer AVow. 
5 pilas <b> rérato dos év Oidirov Sdpors, 600 


vov yap é€oyaTas vméep 


> > , na an s 
6 Kar abt vw dowia Yeav Twv vEepTepwv 
} an A , 
Tapa Kors, AOyou 7 dvow Kat ppevav Eepwu6s. 
] an lal e 4 WA 
orp. f’. Tedv, Led, Sivacw tls avdpav brepBacia kaTaaxo1; 605 


597 épelrer xr, épime. L. Seyffert conject. éelye. 


599 f£. viv yap éoxaras 


bmép (Urep L) | plgas téraro paos Mss.—Hermann proposed three different emen- 
dations: (1) Sep | pigas 8 réraro, to which the schol. points. (2) vmép pifas 
éréraro, so that a new sentence begins with xar’ af. (3) Omep | plfas éréraro. 
This last he preferred.—Nauck would change trép into @ddos (acc. governed by 
karaua). Keeping trép, Theod. Kock and others would substitute @¢dos for pdos. 


596 f. dmadd\dooe, releases (by ex- 
hausting the malignity of the dpa): so oft. 
dmad\doow Tid Kakwv, poBov, etc.—ye- 
vedy yévos: cp. 1067 vékuy vexpOv: AZ. 
475 Tap juap nuépa.—The subject to éxeu 
(GdN’ épelrer Oey rs being parenthetical) 
is ‘the Labdacid house,’ z.e. yeved in the 
larger sense (585), supplied from yevedy 
just before. ‘This is simpler than to supply 
mihpara as subject—Avow, deliverance 
from trouble, as O. 7. g21, 77. 1171. 

599 viv ydp éoxdras x.7.A. (1) The 
first question is,—are we to read 8 téraro 
or éréraro? If éréraro, then the sentence 
is complete at déuos. A new sentence 
beginning with kar’ at would be intolera- 
bly abrupt: yet neither «¢@r’ nor Kal ravrav 
appears probable. ‘This difficulty would 
be avoided by changing trép to Sep: but 
then plgas pdos must mean, ‘the com- 
fort (or hope) afforded by the flfa,’—a 
strange phrase. And téraro confirms 
trép as well as @dos. I therefore prefer 
8 trérato. (2) The next point concerns 
viv. Reading 8 réraro, Wecklein still 
refers vw to plgas, not to ddos, saying that 
the constr. is as though ds vmrép éoxdras 
pléas had preceded. ‘his is a grammati- 
cal impossibility. With 5 réraro, viv can 
‘refer only to @dos. Can this be justified? 
This, I think. The éoxdry plfa of the 
family is the last remaining means of pro- 
| pagating it. A light of hope (dos) was 
\ ‘spread above’ this ‘last root,’—as sun- 
shine above a plant,—because it was 
\hoped that the sisters would continue the 
race. ‘The sisters themselves are, pro- 
jperly speaking, the éoxarn plfa. But as 
jthe word pla can also have an abstract 
sense, denoting the chance of propagation, 
_the sisters can here be identified with the 
| hope, or aos, which shines above the plia. 


In Greek this is the easier since ¢dos was 
often said of persons, as L/. 18. 102 ovdé 
tt IlarpéxrAw yevounv paos, Eur. Hec. 841 
® déoror’, @ uéytatov “EAXnow gdaos. To 
say Kkatapav daos (dduwv) is like saying, 
‘to mow down the hope of the race,’-—in 
this case, the two young lives. A further 
reason against referring vey to plfa is that 
the verb should then be, not karau@, but 
éfaud, as Az. 1178 yévous admrartos pifay 
é&munuévos: a root is not ‘mowed down,’ 
in such a case, but cut out of the ground. 
The proposed change of dos into OdXos, 
though not difficult in a palaeographical 
sense, is condemned by térato, which 
does not suit @aXos, but exactly suits ddos. 
Cp. Ph. 831 ray alyNay & Térarat Taviv. 
Od. 11. 19 dN’ él vdE do} TéraTat det- 
Rotor Bporotor.: Hes. Of. 547 dnp wupope-) 
pos Térarar pakapwv él &pyors (rich men’s \ 
fields): Theogn. 1077 dppvn yap rérara.. ° 
Plat. Rep. 616 B did rwavtds Tod odpavod 
kal yijs terauévoy dws. As to the pro- 
posed substitution of @aXos for bap, (with 
gdos retained,) it would be as violent as 
needless.—For plfas cp. Pind. O. 2. 46 
d0ev orépparos exovra plgav: Fl. 705 
mpoppifov...epOaprac yévos: Lucian Ty». 
13 mavwhebpla mavros Tod yévous Kal pifd- 
Oev 7d Sewody drav éexxexouuévor. 

6O1 f. Kar ad..dug,=Karaud ad, 
‘mows down in its turn’ (not, ‘otherwise 
than we hoped’). In my first edition I 
adopted the conjecture kKomls. Prof. 
Tyrrell’s able defence of the Ms. kévts 
(Classical Review, vol. 11. p. 139), though 
it has not removed all my difficulties, has 
led me to feel that more can be said for 
that reading than I had recognised. I 
now prefer, therefore, to leave kévis in 
the text, and to re-state here the argu- 
ments for and against it. 
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and generation is not freed by generation, but some god strikes 
them down, and the race hath no deliverance. 

For now that hope of which the light had been spread 
above the last root of the house of Oedipus—that hope, in 
turn, is brought low—by the blood-stained dust due to the gods 


_ infernal, and by folly in speech, and frenzy at the heart. 


Thy power, O Zeus, what human trespass can limit? 


601 xar’) xér’ L, but a line has been drawn through the ~. The later Mss. 


have ka7’, car’, Kar’ (V4), Kar’ (L2), or xara vr. 


Gaisford, writing x@7’ with Brunck 


and others, reads bzép | pifas éréraro (see last note).—xal ra’ray Semitelos. 


602 dua L, dua r.—xédvs MSS. 


The conjecture xomls has been made by several 


scholars independently. Gaisford gives the priority, though doubtfully (‘ni fallor’), 


to John Jortin (0d. 1770). 


(1) If kovs be right, kéms OeGy rer 
veprépwy is the dust, belonging (due) to 
the gods infernal, which Antigone strewed 
on her brother’s corpse; it is gowwla, 
because the corpse was gory. The 
strongest point in favour of «és is that 
it is in harmony with the following 
words, Adyou 7’ dvowa Kal ppevay épivis. 
The whole sense then is: ‘She, too—the 
last hope of the race—is now to die,—for 
a handful of blood-stained dust (z.2., for a 
slight, yet obligatory, act of piety towards 
her slain brother)—and for those rash 
words to Creon,—the expression of her 
frenzied resolve.’ On the other hand, 
the objection to xévs is the verb katapq, 
which implies the metaphor of reaping. 
(See Appendix.) The proposed version, 
‘covers,’ is impossible, and, if possible, 
would be unsuitable. What we want is a 
verb meaning simply ‘destroys,’ or ‘dooms 
to death.’ Now it is true that Greek lyric 
poetry often tolerates some confusion of 
metaphor (see on y. 117, and cp. OV. 7. p. 
lviii): the question is whether this example 
of it be tolerable. Prof. Tyrrell holds 
that it is excused by the tumult of feeling 
in the mind of the Chorus. That is, the 
metaphor of a young life ‘mowed down’ 
is not completed by a mention of the agent, 
the Destroyer: it is swiftly succeeded in 
the speaker’s thought by a dramatic image 
of the cazse, Antigone sprinkling the dust, 
and defying Creon. ‘This is conceivable ; 
but it is at least extremely bold. 

(2) If we read korts, then carayg is ap- 
propriate, and gowla also has a more 
evident fitness. The great objection is 
the want of unison with éyou 7’ dvoia cal 
ppevev épwts. If the 7’ after \éyou means 


Heath ascribes it to Askew. Reiske also suggested it. 
604 zea] Triclinius conject. trav cap: 
dvvauw L, with «c+ over u from the first hand. 


Wecklein, oav dv: Nauck, rls cav.— 
605 vrepBacla ry. Meineke con- 


‘both,’ the xomls veprépwy is the deadly 
agency as seen in the girl’s rash speech 
and resolve: if the 7’ means ‘and,’ it is an 
agency to which these things are super- 
added. On either view the language is 
awkward. This must be set against the 
gain in unity of metaphor. 

It has further been urged against 
komls that the word is too homely. This 
may be so; but we lack proof. xomés 
seems to have been a large curved knife, 
known to the Greeks chiefly as (a) a 
butcher’s or cook’s implement, (4) an 
oriental military weapon. It does not 
follow, however, that the effect here would 
be like that of ‘chopper,’ or of ‘scimitar,’ 
in English. The dignity of a word may be 
protected by its simplicity; and komls is 
merely ‘that which cuts.’ Pindar was not 
afraid of homeliness when he described a 
chorus-master as a Kpar7p, or an inspiring 
thought as an dxdva (cp. O. C. 1052 n.). 
Nicander could say, of the scorpion, rol7 of 
kévrpo.o korls (Zhker. 780). If komls be right, 
the change to «és may have been caused, 
not bya misreading of letters, but by mere 
inadvertence,—the copyist having the 
word xévis in his thoughts at the moment : 
it has already occurred frequently (247, 
256, 409, 429).—See Appendix. 

603 AXédyov...dvoia, folly shown in 
speech (defining gen.),—Antigone’s an- 
swer to Creon (450 ff.): cp. 562 (dvovv), 
383 (dppoodrvy). pevaev épivis, an erinys 
of (or in) the mind: ze. the infatuated 
zmpulse which urged Antigone to the deed 
is conceived as a Fury that drove her to 
her doom. Schol. 87 olorpndetoa bd r&v 
épwwvar...ToUTo TeTOAMKEV. 

604 redy, epic and Ion, (Hom., Hes., 
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27av ovf rvs aipet wo? 6 *“adavt aypevar, 

8 ovte Ocdv *axparor pnves, ayjpws 5é xpdve 

4 Suvdoras Katéyers Ohvprrov papwapderoar alyhav. 610 
576 T emeiTa Kal TO peAdOV 


6 Kal TO Tplv emapKéceL 


ject. trépBacrs (Pallis drépBios) dv. Nauck, av mapBacla.—xaracxo L, and so almost 


all the later Mss.: E seems to be alone in kardoxy. 


606 zaytoyijpwo L, with gl. 


aldvios above by S. The letters yp are underlined. avroyijpws was also read by 


the Scholiast. 


mavraynpws A.—Bamberger conject. mavro@jpas. 


Schneidewin, 


Her., Pind., etc.); admitted by Aesch. 
and Eur. in lyrics.—8vvao.v: cp. 951. 
A poetical form used by Pind., Eur. (in 
dial. as well as in lyr.), etc.—Katao ov. 
Epic usage admits the optat. (without dv) 
where an abstract possibility is to be 
stated, as //. 19. 321 ov pev yap Te 
Kaxdtepoy ado mdbouu, ‘for I could 
not (conceivably) suffer anything worse.’ 
‘The Homeric instances are chiefly in 
negative sentences (Od. 3. 231 being a 
rare exception, pela Oebds yy’ €0édwv kal 
and0obev &vdpa cawoat), Attic verse affords 
some certain examples,—all in negative 
sentences, or in questions when (as here) 
a negative answer is expected. So Aesch. 
P. V. 291 otk éorw bry | welfova motpay 
veluay’ 7 ool. Other instances are Aesch. 
Ch. 172,>595: Ag. 620; Eur. Ak. 52. 
Our passage is undoubtedly another ge- 
nuine instance, and the attempts to alter 
it (see cr. n.) are mistaken. Attic prose, 
on the other hand, supplies no trustworthy 
example: in most of those which are al- 
leged éy should be supplied. I have dis- 
cussed this question in 0. C., Appendix 
on v. 170, p. 273-—Men may overstep 
their due. limits: but no such drepBacla 
can restrict the power of Zeus. He pu- 
nishes the encroachment. 

606 The MS. twavroyrpas is unques- 
tionably corrupt. Sleep, the renewer of 
vigour, could not be described as ‘ bring- 
ing ld age to all.’ Nor can the epithet 
be explained as ‘enfeebling all,’ in the 
sense of ‘subduing them’; nor, again, as 
‘attending on all, even to old age.’ The 
neighbourhood of dyjpws is not in favour 
of ravroyipws, but against it; in the case 
of mavromépos—dopos (360), and of byl- 
modus—troNs (370), there is a direct con- 
trast between the two words. Either 
mdvr’ dypwv or mavraypeds (see cr. n.) 
would be good, if or’ could be taken 
from the next verse, and added to this. 


But o#7’ clearly belongs, I think, to the 
next verse,—as will be seen presently. 
Bamberger proposed taytoOypas, or Tav- 
té68npos. The former would be a subst. 
like lx OvoOypas, ‘fisherman,’ épy.AoOjpas, 
‘fowler’: the latter (which Ishould prefer), 
an adj. like wod\v@npos, ‘catching much’ 
(Heliodorus 5. 18), e@ypos, ‘having good 
sport.’ zavré@npos would suit the sense 
well. But its probability depends on the 
way in which we conceive the corrupt 
mavToynpws to have arisen. It is evident 
that the genuine dy7jpws in the next line 
had something to do with it. It seems 
most likely that the eye of the transcriber 
who first wrote wavroy/pws had wandered 
to dy7pws, and that by a mere inadvertence 
he gave a like ending to the earlier word. 
Now this might most easily have hap- 
pened if the sixth letter of the earlier 
series had been I’, but would obviously 
have been less likely if that letter had 
been @. I therefore think it more probable 
that ravroyipws arose from Tdv?’ dypevwv 
than from mavrd@npos. It is immaterial 
that the last four letters of the latter are 
nearer to the MS., since, on the view just 
stated, the transcriber’s error arose from 
the fact that the consecutive letters dy 
were common to dypevwy and dyjpws, and 
that, from these letters onwards, he acci- 
dentally copied dyijpws. It may be added 
that such an error would have been easier 
with a separate word like dypeJwy than 
with the second part of a compound like 
mavTd@npos.— The verb dypevw, ‘to catch’ 
(common both in verse and in prose) is 
used by Soph. in fr. 507.—Soph. was 
thinking of //. 14. 244 ff. ("Lavos speak- 
ing to Hera), &ddov udv Kev ywye Oey 
alevyeverdwv | pela karevvtoatue... | Znvos 
& ovk dv &ywye Kpovlovos decor ixoluny, 
| o85e Karevijoau’, dre wh adrds ye KeAevou. 

607 The Ms. Qtr’ dkdparor edy 
should answer metrically to 618 e/dérc 8 
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That power which neither Sleep, the all-ensnaring, nor the 
untiring months of the gods can master; but thou, a ruler 
to whom time brings not old age, dwellest in the dazzling 


splendour of Olympus. 


And through the future, near and far, as through the past, 


, ? b , 7 , 
mavt’ dypevras. Wolff, ravraypevs. 
dgavpév). Semitelos, wavr’ dypdoowr. 
mann conject. ore dewy &xunrot. 


ayjpws, but a few dynpw. 


See Appendix. 
wrote dy7pwr; an early corrector changed ¢ to o. 


Wecklein, mdvr’ dypav (and formerly mdv7’ 


607 otr’ dxduaro. Oedy MSS. Her- 
608 The frst hand in L 
Most of the later mss. have 


612 émapkéoe] émixpare? Koechly, which Nauck 


ovdev Epret. Far the best emendation is 
ovte Oey akpatrot (Hermann dxpyro1). 
This supposes merely a transposition of 
two words, of which L affords undoubted 
instances (cp. on 107), and the very 
natural development of dxdéuaro. out of 
the rarer form &xuaro. For the latter 
cp. Hom. hymn. Apoll. 520 dxujros dé 
Abpov mpocéBav mrociv. The word Qeav 
seems to me clearly genuine. Many re- 
cent editors have condemned it, because 
Zeus is the marshaller of the seasons (//. 
2. 134 Atds peyddov éviautol, Od. 24. 344 
Avés wpa, Plat. Prot. 321 A Tas éx Ards 
wpas). How, then, could the poet say 
that Zeus is not subdued by ‘the months 
of the gods’? The simple answer is that 
the term Oey is not opposed to Zeus, 
but includes him. Though Zeus (the Sky 
Father) was more especially the raulas 
pv, that function can also be ascribed 
to the gods collectively: see e.g. Plat. 
Legg. 886 A ovxotv, @ Eéve, Soxet pddtov 
eivac adnOevovtas Néyew ws elol Deol ;— 
mas ;—mpotov uev yh Kal nLos doTpa Te 
Ta EvuTmavra kal Ta TOY wWpev diake- 
Koounuéva Kanr@s otrws, éviauTots TE 
kal unol dreAnupéva. Cp. 7b. 809D, 
as illustrating another reason which made 
the phrase Sev paves so natural—the 
fact, namely, that the éoptal were the 
land-marks of the Calendar: rivwy 67 mépe 
Aéyouer ; HucpOv rdkews els nv dv mepto- 
Sous kal unvar els Exacrov Tov éviavrév, 
twa @par kal Pvolar Kal éopral Ta mpoor- 
KovTa dmrohauBdvovoa éavrais Exaora... 
Oeots uev Tas Tyas drodl6Gor K.7T.A. And, 
if @e@v be genuine, then otre belongs to 
this verse, and we gain a fresh argument 
against those emendations which would 
append ovr’ to v. 606: for ot’ | dxduaroe 
degvy <vw> is certainly not probable. 
See Appendix.—All the immortals have 
a life which is not worn out by those 


months which they themselves control. 
The distinction of Zeus is that his sz- 
prentacy over gods and men is unalterable. 
—dkparot, untiring in their course: cp. 
Zl. 18. 239 jé\ov & axduavra: Eur. fr. 
507 akduas Te Xpdvos. 

608 f. I doubt whether the dat. 
xpov@ could be instrumental or causal 
here (‘not made old dy time’). It rather, 
seems to be an adverbial dat. of circum-| 
stance, ‘not growing old with time’ (as! 
time goes on). xpdvw oft.=‘at length’) 
(O. C. 437).—pappapseroay (only here) 
=papuapéay. japuatow and its cognate 
adj. are applied to any sfarkiing or flash- 
img light (as of sun or stars, bright eyes, 
gleaming metal). Cp. 72 1. 532 dm’ 
alyAnevtos ’OAUmrov. A. Blackwall com- 
pares the language of St Paul in r Tim. 
6. 15 6 pakdpios kal pdvos Suvdorys...P@s 
olk@v ampdctrov. 

611f£. 16 7 emeara (acc. of duration) is 
what will immediately follow the present 
moment (cp. Plat. Parm. 152 rob re viv 
kal rod émevra), and is here distinguished 
from T6 péAXov, the more distant future ; 
Plaut. Pers. 778 (quoted by Schneid.) 
qui sunt, quique erunt (rd érera), gut- 
gue fuerunt, quigue futuri sunt posthac 
(76 uéddov). It is much as if we said, 
‘to-morrow, and for all time.’ Many have 
compared Eur. /. 7. 1263 ra& Te mp&ra | 
7a 7 ere’? a 7’ ueddXe TvxElv: but even 
if Seidler’s @ 7’, rather than do’, be there 
the true correction of the MS. éoa 7’, the 
parallelism is not strict, since ra @mrevra 
would then mean ‘what followed ra 
mpaera,’ not, ‘what is to follow ra voy.’ 
—kal +d mply is usu. explained as a 
compressed form of womep kal 7d mplv 
émnpkece: but this is at least much bolder 
than the examples which are brought to 
support it, as Dem. or. 18 § 31 Kal rére 
kal vov kal del duoroy6, which would be 
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- AN) b} \ 4 
7 VOLLOS 60 : ovoev EPTTEL 
8 Ovarav Bidtm * 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


, is 3 b] XX ¥ 
TAMLTOAY Y EKTOS aTas. 


dvr. B. a& yap 5% mohdmhayKtos édtis mohdols pev dvacts 


avopav, 


616 


an 2 b) - / 3 7 
2 modhots 8 anata Koudovowy éepotav: 
> / > > \ 4 XN iN -_N Ls 
8 elddre & ovdey EpTeL, mply Tupi Depuw dda TIS 


4 mpocavon. 
pavTat, 


copia yap ek Tov KAEWOov Eos TE- 
BY 


O25 


570 Kakov OoKelv mor eaO\ov 


adopts. 


613 épre MSS.: prev Heath: &prwy Boeckh. 


614 raplrons L. 


The later Mss., too, have maumods, but Campb. cites mdumodty as written by the 


first hand in one of them (Vat.), and corrected to mduzrodw. 


See Appendix. 


parallel only if it were cal vov cal del cat 
Tore GuoroyG: and viv re kal mddat doKet 
(181) is irrelevant, since maAae can take 
the pres. (279). Rather, perh., émapkéoet, 
‘will hold good,’ means, ‘ will be found 
true,’—both in the future, and if we scan 


\ the past.—For 70 before mply, cp. O. C. 


180 ért; mpoBiBage. émapkeoet, will hold 
out, hold good,=diapxéoe: so only here, 
perhaps, for in Solon fr. 5. 1 Onuw mév 
yap €dwka tdoov Kpdros bocov érapkel, we 
must surely read daapxe?, with Coraés. 
613 f. wapmodv y’ (Heath), for mdu- 
mohis, is not only the best emendation, 
but (in my belief) a certain one. I do not 
know whether it has been noticed that 
a droNvv in one of the late Mss. (see cr. n.), 
—a mere blunder for wdémo\s,—forcibly 
illustrates the ease with which the opposite 
change of mdpzronNd y’ into maumoXs could 
have occurred. The vduos, then, is:— 
‘ Nothing vas¢ comes to (enters into) the 
life of mortals, éxrds dras, free from a curse 
(cp. @w.,.alrlas, 445)’—without bringing 
ditn, Cp. Plat. Rep. 531 D mdurodu 
épyoy, Lege. 823 B mdurodt Te mpdyua, 
7b. 677 E yijs 5 dpOdvov wdHOos mdumodv. 
Too much power, or wealth, or prosperity 
—anything so great as to he ma Kar’ dv- 
Opwrov—excites the divine @Oédvos: the 
man shows UBpis, and this brings arn. 
Cp. Her. 7. 10 dpds ra brepéxovTa S@a 
ws Kepavvol 6 Beds ovde ea havraterOa, Ta 
dé ocuexpd obddv juv Kvifer; dpds de ws és 
olkjuata Ta méytora alel kal dévdpea Ta 
TowavTa amooKymre: TA BéAea; idee yap 
6 Oeds Ta UTEpéXoVTA TdvTa Kodovew. 
Diog. L. 1. 3. 2 (Zeus) Ta pev bWrG 


mdaumont y Heath. 


616 dvno.s L, the final o made from y by an early corrector. 


Tamewady, Ta 6€ Tarewa bWSv. Soph. fr. 
320 Kaddv dpovety tov Ovntov dvOpwrrois 
toa.—tptme: cp. Az. 1087 epret mapaddaet 
Taira (come to men): for the dat., cp. 
above, 186. The inf. épmev would be 
admissible after ovdéy, since this is not a 
precept (like 2 mdourety ddixws), but a 
statement of fact. In 706 L has éxe by 
mistake for €yew, and such errors are 
frequent. And doxe?v in 622 might seem 
to recommend éprew here. Yet pre 
seems right. For this is not what the 
vdwos says,—as Soxety in 622 depends on 
éros wépavrat, and dpdcavTe madety in 
Aesch. Cho. 313 on midos...gdwvet. The 
constant fact, ovdév pre, zs the vdmos. 
Cp. Ph. 435 Nbyw 5é o év Bpaxe? | Tod7’ 
ExdiddEw* mddeuos ovdév’ dvdp’ Excdv | alpe? 
mwovnpov.—amrautroAts is impossible. For 
the attempts to explain it, and for other 
conjectures, see Appendix. 

615—625 Gd ydp 8&4 «7.4. The ydp 
introduces an explanation of the law just! 
stated. ‘No inordinate desire comes to 
men without bringing ary. or hope, 
which can be a blessing, can also be a 
curse, by luring a man to pursue forbidden 
things; and then he sins blindly, till the 
gods strike him. The gods cause him to. 
mistake evil for good; and his impunity © 
is of short duration.’ Creon is destined 
to exemplify this. moAv~AayKrtos, roam- 
ing widely—as a mariner over unknown 
seas—in dreams of the future. Soph. 
was perh. thinking of Pind. O. 12. 6 at 
rye méev dvdp&y | rd\N dvw, Ta 8 ad Karw 
Wevdn werapuvia Tduvorrae KuAlydovr7’ éd- 
mldes, ‘at least, the hopes of men are 
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shall this law hold good: Nothing that is vast enters into 
the life of mortals without a curse. 


For that hope whose wanderings are so wide is to many 2nd anti- 
men a comfort, but to many a false lure of giddy desires; and St*Phe- 


the disappointment comes on one who knoweth nought till 

he burn his foot against the hot fire. 
For with wisdom hath some one given forth the famous 
saying, that evil seems good, soon or late, 


&vaots Brunck. 
by an early hand. 
™pocapy. 


619 rpocaton: L, with ealpe (ze. mpocalper) written above 
The later Mss. have mpocatcn, mpocyaton, mpocalpy, and 
620 oodia L, with «¢ written over a by a late hand. 
re 621 wédavra] In L the v has been erased. 


copias 
622 wor] Wecklein 


oft tossed up and down, ploughing a sea 
of vain deceits..—zodvr\ayxros might 
also be act., ‘causing men to err greatly’; 
but this is less fitting here. 

616 todos pty dvacis, by cheering 
them, and inciting to worthy effort. This 
clause is inserted merely for the sake of 
contrast with the next. When Greek 
idiom thus co-ordinates two clauses, the 
clause which we should subordinate to 
the other is that which has uév; as here, 
‘though a blessing to many.’ So O. C. 


1536 (n.), ed ev dyé 0, ‘late, though — 


surely.’ 

» 617 amdra...épdtwy. The gen. is best 
_ taken as subjective, a cheating (of men) 

‘by desires; z.¢., gpwres dmardot. The 
é\rls zs such an dmdry, because it ends 
in that. If the gen, were objective, the 
sense would be éAmls drarg tpwras. This 
is equally possible, but hardly so natural. 
In 630, amdras Nexéwy, the gen. is neither 
of these, but one of relation (a deceiving 
of him about his marriage). Cp. Hes. 
Op. 460 vewuérvn ot o” amarioet, when 
ploughed again, the soil will not disap- 
point thee.—kovovdwv: see on 342. 

618 f. The azdrn, or final frustration 
of his desires, pret, creeps on him, ovSév 
i867, knowing nothing. Others construe, 
ovdey Epes eldé7t, nothing comes to him 
aware of it; z.¢. he understands the true 
meaning of nothing that happens to him, 
This is somewhat forced; and that ovdév 
is object to e/6674 is confirmed by Anti- 
phon or. 1 § 29 of & émiBovdevduevor 
ovdéy ioace mply ev atT@ Wor TO KaK@ Y’ 
Hon. Cp. At. 964 tayabdv xepotv | exovres 
ovK toaot, mply rs €xBay. 
619 mplv...rpocatioy. Attic, like epic, 

| poetry can use simple mply, instead of 


mpw dy (308), with subjunct.: so Az. 965 
(see last n.), P%. 917, Zr. 608, 946, etc. 
—mpocvaicy (only.here), ‘burn against.’ 
The simple verb occurs Od. 5. 490 iva 
un modev &oGev avo (sc. wip), ‘ kindle.’ 
Attic had évatw, ‘kindle,’ and diet, | 
‘parch.’ The image here seems to be 
that of a man who walks, in fancied 
security, over ashes under which fire still 
smoulders (cp. Lucr. 4. 927 cénere ut multo 
latet obrutus ignis, Hor. ¢. 2. t. 7 tncedis 
per ignes Suppositos cinert doloso). There 
was a prov., év mupt BéByKkas (Suidas, etc.). 
—é8a: cp. Aesch. Ch. 697 gw Koulfwv 
6deOplov rnrod moda: P. V. 263 wyudrwv 
é&m moda | éxer (and so Ph. 1260 éxrds 
kKAauudtwv, Eur, Her. 10g &w mpayyua- 
Twv).—Some render mpocavey ‘bring to,’ 
assuming an aJw equiv. in sense to alpw: 
but the evidence for this is doubtful: see 
Appendix, 

620 f. codia, modal dat.,=codds: 
cp. ZZ. 233 evvolg y’ avdd: so dpyp (O. 7. 
405), Ouu@ (O. C. 659), etc.—tk Tov, Z.e. 
by some wise man of olden time:—not 
like the ovx pa tis in Aesch. Ag. 369 
(alluding to Diagoras). Cp. frag. adesp. 
383 (schol. on 7%. 296) kal roSro Tovmos 
éotlv avdpds éuppovos, | bray kah&s mpdcon 
tis, édmigew kakd. For similar yrOuat in 
tragic lyrics, cp. Aesch. Ag. 750, Ch. 313. 
—mtepdvtar: 77. 1 Adyos pev or’ apxaios 
avOporuwv pavels: O,. 7. 525, 848. 

622 ff. ro Kakdy Sokety mor’ k.7.X. 
The sense of troré here is not ‘sometimes,’ 
but ‘at one time or another,’ ‘ at length,’ 
as Ph. 1041 d\\a T@ xpdvw Tworé. A mo- 
ment arrives when he makes the fatal 
error. &7n (ddw), as the heaven-sent in- 
fluence that leads men to sin, is properly 
‘hurt done to the mind.’ Milton, Samzsoz 
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625 


y /, n lal 
d0e pny Aipov, Taidov Tov odv 


3 
dp 


véarov yevvnp * 
THs pedoyajrov 


AXVVILEVOS 


Taos HKEL popov *AvTLydrns, 


amatas hexéwv vrepahyar ; 


KP. Tax’ 


630 


cio opeo Oa pdvrewy vmreprepov. 


@ Tat, TeXeLav Whpov dpa py) KAVoV 
TS pehAdov¥ugov Tatpt Avocatvav Taper; 


conject. Té7’. 


623 gue’ L: éupev Brunck. 
been made from oc: the accent on ¢ is crossed out. 


625 6dlywordy (szc) L, wo having 
édvyoordv yr. éAlyorov Bergk. 


628 f. dp’ (stc) dxvdpevoc | To wEedNoydpmov vine | TaALSOG Feet udpov ’AvTvydvnc L: 


1676 Among them hea spirit of phrenzy 
sent, Who hurt their minds. Cp. Bdail- 
Ppov, ppevoBr\aBys. L/. 19. 137 GAN’ érrel 
dacdunv, Kal fev ppevas é&é\ero Zevs. 
Theognis 403 omevder avnp, Képdos Sifnue- 
vos, Ov TWO Salucv | rpdppwv els eyddnv 
dumdaxlyy ma,paryet, t| kal ol €OnKn doxelv, 
ad pev F Kaa, Tadr’ dy 8? elvat, | eb- 
papéws, & 8 av 2 Xpyotma, Tavra 
kakd. Lycurgus 2 Leocr. § 92 ol yap 
Geol ovdev mporepov mowodow 7 Tay movnpay 
avOpwmrwv Thy Sidvoay mapdryouot* Kat jLoe 
Soxodor. Tv apxalwy tives motnrav 
Oomep xpno pods ypdwWavres rots émuyuyvo- 
pévous Tatra Td lauBela karadireiv: Srav 
yap opyn Saudvev Brdrry Twa, | Toor” 
aro mpaéror, eLaparperrat ppevaav | rov 
voiv Tov écOQdy, els dé aw xelpw rpéret | 
yvaepny, edn undev dv duaprdver. The 
schol. on our verse quotes an unknown 
poet’s lines, bray 8 6 daluwv dv Spl mop- 
atvn Kaka, ; Tov vodv &€B\aWe wp&rov, @ 
Bovdever at. (Quem Iuppiter vult perdere, 
deméntat prius.’ See n. in Appendix.)— 


‘The epic &ppev (used also by Pind, and 


Sappho) occurs nowhere else in tragedy. 
625 odyorov, a superl. used not 
only in epic poetry but also by Attic 
writers (as Ar. and Plat.), is right here. 
The Ms. 6Avyoorév cannot be defended 
by Ar. Pax 559 modooT@ xpbvy, which is 
merely another form of wo\oorw ere (Cra- 
tinus jun. Xelp. 1); 2.e. woddoords has its 
proper sense, ‘one of many’ (7z2¢/¢esimus), 
and the xpévos, like the éros, is conceived 


as the last of aseries. So dAvyoords xpdvos 
would mean, not, ‘a fraction of time,’ 
but, ‘one in a small number of ypévo.’ or 
periods. In Arist. Wetaph. 9. 1. t4 most 
Mss., and the best, have éAlyiorov,..xpévov: 
while Ab (cod. Laur. 87. 12) is the only 
MS. cited in the Berlin ed. (p. 1053 @ 9) 
for d\vyooréy. And otherwise éAvyoords 
occurs only in Jater Greek, as Plut. Az‘on. 
5I KataBas dd\vyoorés, ‘having gone to the 
coast with a small retinue’; Caes. 49 6d- 
YyooT@ TocavTny dmuvoméves wow ‘ fighting 
so great a State with a small force.’ — 
Tpdooel.. .€xTOs ditas, like rpacoe Kaas: 
SO mpacoew KaTd vody (Plat. Rep. 366 B, 
Ar. £9. 549). dras is here ‘calamity’ 
(as in 584, 614), while in the last verse 
dray is rather ‘ infatuation..—Donaldson 
changed dras here to d-yous, because 
the strophe (614) also ends with éxrés 
dras. On the other hand Dindorf ejects 
éxtos dras from 614 (leaving a lacuna). 
But I believe éxrds dras to be genuine in 
both places, as oddév Epme also is both i in 
613 and in 618. We have to remember, 
first, that Soph. (like other ancient poets) 
easily tolerated repetition of words (see 
on O. C. 554); secondly, that tragic 
lyrics could admit refrains, and might, 
by a kindred instinct, permit such verbal 
echoes as these. 

626 f. prjv instead of the usu. cat 
kev (526).—véarov, ‘youngest and last,” 
Megareus being dead (1303): cp. 807 7av 
vedtav dd6v; so 808, Az. 1185. As applied 
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to him whose mind the god draws to mischief; and but for 
the briefest space doth he fare free of woe. 


But lo, Haemon, the last of thy sons;—comes he grieving 
for the doom of his promised bride, Antigone, and bitter for 
the baffled hope of his marriage? 


Enter HAEMON. 


Cr. We shall know soon, better than seers could tell 
us.—My son, hearing the fixed doom of thy betrothed, art 
thou come in rage against thy father? 


over Tahtdoo S has written 7Hs viudns. 


VOUS. 
630 déxewr L. 
duvouevey: Semitelos, rarépa Sevvacwr. 


to a person, véaros could not be said of 
a sole survivor unless he was a/so the 
latest-born. ‘yévynp’: cp. 471 n.—dxve- 
pevos with wdpoy as internal acc.: cp. ZZ. 
5- 361 &xGouar Edkos. 

628 In the MS. reading (see cr. n.) 
viugns isa gloss on tdAv8os: but THs peA- 
Aoydpov should be retained. Except in 

| the lexicons, 7@\cs occurs only here and 
in a verse of Callimachus, a’rixa thy radw 
madi ov dupiOane?, quoted by the Schol., 
'who says, Tats AéyeTar map’ Alodedow F 
\dvouacbeiod tit vbugn. Hesychius has, 
‘rGes* Hh weAdGyapos apbévos Kal KaTw- 
vopacuévn Twl ol dé yuvatka yameTny’ 
‘ol dé viugdnv. This shows that 7@\s could 
mean, not only an affianced bride, but 
also a bride after marriage: just as v¥ugdn 
can meaneither. The epithet ths peAdo- 
yapov is not, then, superfluous; and rfjs 
edovUou in 633 is no argument against 
it. On the other hand tad.80s, without 
the epithet, would have a crude effect. 
A passage in Pollux (3. 45) has been taken 
to prove that he had 77s medNoydmov in 
his text. It does not prove this,—nor 
the reverse. 77s meNoyduov in Pollux 
should be (as Semitelos saw) 77v peddé- 
yauov, and we should refer his words 
solely to v.633. His point is simply that 
% “eAN6vuLos is more correct than 7 meA- 
ovdugn.—Curtius connects vais with 
rép-nv, tender; Opdva, flowers: Sanskrit 
tdr-una-s, youthful, tender, ¢d¢/-wmi, girl, 
young woman. He supposes the first idea 
to be that of a plant sprouting or blossom- 
ing (cp. @dXos). This at least agrees well 
with what we know as to the usage of 
Tans. 
630 armdras (gen. sing.) Aexéwv, a de- 


Triclinius omitted the words ris weAdNoydpou 
Brunck was the first who saw that viudns only should be deleted. 
633 Xvocalywy] Schol. in L, yp. @vualywy.—Meineke conject. 


ceit practised on him, a disappointment, in 
regard to his marriage. The gen. Aexéwy 
is one of relation, helped, perhaps, by the 
idea of privation (as if dmdrn were dao- 
orépyots). 

631—780 Third ére:oddv0v. Haemon 
vainly intercedes with his father. They 
quarrel, and the son abruptly leaves the 
scene (765). Creon then commands that 
Antigone shall at once be immured in a 
rocky vault. 

631 pdvrewy taréptepov = BéATLOY 7 
pdvrecs toaow (and better, therefore, than 
they could tell us). Schol. 6 Aédyos wapor- 
puak@s, ordre ph oToXaTUM Xpwbueba, GAN’ 
avromrat TaY mpayudrev ywoueba, Eur, 
Hi. F. 911 AT. ddacra rdv S6u0101.—XO. 
pdvrw odx Erepov d&£ouat, ‘I will not bring 
a seer, other than myself’ (cp. O. 7. 6), 
z.e. ‘I need no seer to tell me that’:— 
imitated by the author of the Rhesus 949 
coguorhy 8 &ddov ovK érdéossar, who also 
has 952 76n 740°* ovdévy pdvrews eee 
ppdoa. Cp. O. C. 403. 

632 f. teAclav announces that he wili 
not yield.—ipyov: cp. 60.—dpa pj, like] 
ov, ‘can it be that...?’ . 440.—T7$ 
peAAovvpdov: for the gen., cp. Thuc. I. 
140 70 Meyapéwy Wjgiocma, and n, on 11. 
—Avocatvwv, the reading of the Mss., is 
a word not extant elsewhere, but as cor- 
rectly formed as épyalyw, xaderatyw, etc. 
At first sight it seems too strong: Niooa 
is ‘raving.’ But a certain vehemence of 
language characterises Creon (cp. 280 ff.). 
Instead of saying merely, ‘have you come 
here in displeasure?’, he says, ‘have you 
come here to storm at me?’ As ool pév 
shows, there is a tacit contrast with the 
sisters: he had described Ismene as Avo- 
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(mdtep, ods elue: 


¥ 
Kal ov pou yvapwas €xov 


635 


_Xpnatas drropbots, ais eyoy’ epepopa. 


€wot yap OvdEls 


*aguacerar yapos 


peilov peper Gar gaov Kahas NY OvpEVOV. 


KP. ovrTw yap, @ Tat, xpn 


dua oTepvev Exe, 
yrepns Tar peas mae oma Bev éordvan. 


640 


TOUTOV yap ovvek avd pes evXovTau yovas 
Karnkoous pyoavres ev Sdpous € EXEL, 

@s Kal TOV €xOpov_ dvTopivevTas KaKots, 
Kal TOV idov TUpLOO LW €€ (cov Tatpt. 


datis 0 avadhéddyta dirver TéKva, 


645 


, / a AK sh »” x € 4 , 
tl TOVO Gy Eltros GANO THY avT@ TdvouS 


635 yo] L has pov, the v being joined to the following y, as « would not have 


been. oe r. 


637 délwo ésrac L. As the letters eo are contracted into one 


character somewhat like e, L’s reading is even nearer than it looks in our type 


c&cav (492). I therefore think Avcoalywv 
genuine, and a finer reading than the 
variant noted in L, @vpatvwv. The latter 
word is used by Hesiod, and in Attic 
comedy. Some recent edd. place it in 
the text. 

634 ool pe: cp. 498.—TayTaxy 
Spavres, ‘however I may act.’ Az. 1369 
ws dv mohons, wavtaxy xpnords vy’? ere. 
Her. 9. 27 mdyty yap Terayuévor (wherever 
we may be posted) meipnobueda elvar xpy- 
orol: id. 8. 110 mdvTws trowwoe joav dé- 
youre melOecOat (‘ready in every case’). 

635 f. os: cp. O. C. 1323.—yvapas 
txov xpyords, having good counsels, 
dmopQots (avrds) jot, thou settest them 
before me as rules. daop@dw (a rare word) 
means, like dievdive, (1) ‘to straighten 
out,’ and then (2) ‘to guide in a straight 
course.’ Plat. Lege. 757 (praying the 
‘gods) daropOobv rdv Kdijpov mpds 7d du- 
katbraror, ‘to direct the lot (for magis- 
tracies) in the best interésts of justice.’ 
Tlere the yvGmua are the kavdves, regulae, 
which are to guide the youth’s course: 
cp. fr. 430 Wore réxrovos | rapa ordOunv 
ldvros d6p000ra. Kavov, Eur. £2. 52 
yvouns movnpots Kavdow dvawerpovmevos | 
70 c&¢pov.—Others understand: (1) arop- 
Hots yvwmas prot, thou guidest yy views, 
xpnoras éxwv, having good views (of thine 


own). Or (2) ‘Having good views, thou 
guidest me,’ supplying me with dzopAors 
(like O. 7. tog amrevOdvew méduwv). But 
soc would then be awkward. Cp. Plaut. 
Trin. 304 (a son to his father) sarta fecta 
tua praecepta usgue habui mea modestia. 
637 f. dwoerat, pass.; cp. 210, 
O. C. 581 SyAdoerat, O. 7. 672 orvyce- 
rac (n.). @&. pelLov déperPar, will be} 
esteemed more important to win (cp. 439) 
hoow haBety): so Plat. Dheaet. 161 D dore 
kal dd\\wv dddoxados akcodcba dixalws, 
‘to be justly ranked as a teacher.’ The 
same use is implied i in Lege. 917 D érdéons 
diy TULAS a&idoy TO Twdovmevoy (at what- 
ever price he may value...).—L’s reading, 
df(ws torat, though tenable, seems slightly 
less probable, when we observe that this 
adv. is regularly used either (a) with gen., 
diiws éaurar, etc., or (4) absol., in such 
phrases as Thue. 3. 40 Kohdoare.. .dgiws 
TOUTOUS, ‘according to their deserts.’ (So 
O. T. 133 délws=‘as the case required.’) 
Thus we could say, odTos 6 yduos d&lws 
éorar peifww p., ‘will deservedly (=on its 
merits) be a greater prize.’ But it is less 
natural to say, oddels ydmos délws lorar 
HM. d., ‘no marriage will rightly be pre- 
ferred,’ etc., where délws becomes a mere 
equiy. for Sixalws or mpoonkdvrws. The 
change of d&ubsorera into d&lws érrac would 
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Or have I thy good will, act how I may? 

HAE. Father, I am thine;-and thou, in thy wisdom, tracest 
for me rules which I shall follow. No marriage shall be deemed 
by me a greater gain than thy good guidance. 

Cr. Yea, this, my son, should be thy heart’s fixed law,—in 
all things to obey thy father’s will. ’Tis for this that men pray 
to see dutiful children grow up around them in their homes,— 
that such may requite their father’s foe with evil, and honour, 
as their father doth, his friend. But he who begets unprofitable 
children—what shall we say that he hath sown, but troubles for 


638 welfwv] metfov is quoted from one 


to dguwéoerat, Musgrave’s correction. 
late Ms. (Dresden a, r4th cent.). 
grave and Schaefer conject. icrdavat 
645 gurevee MSS.: gitves Brunck. 


640 bricbev] bridev L.—éoravac] Mus- 


643 dvrautvovra: L: dvrautvwvrac r. 


646 zévouvs] L has a marg. gl. by S, 


yp. wédas* Ww’ 7, Eumbdiov, Secmovs, xbAvua Tod mpdrrew & Bovdera, 


have been the easier, since the ordinary 
fut. was d&twOjcouat.—ood kadas tyoup., 
(with pe({ov), than thy good guiding: 
cp. Her. 1. 34 wera dé Ldd\wva olyduevor. 
—It is a mistake (I think) to detect a 
mental reserve in the participle (‘than 
thy guiding, 24 or when, it is good’). 
Haemon knows that his one chance of 
saving Antigone is first to mollify his 
father, and then to urge the argument 
from public opinion (688 ff.). His defer- 
ence is unqualified. 

_ 689 yap in assent (O. 7. 1117).—8a 
atépvev exev, lit., ‘to be disposed in 
one’s breast,’ = ¢povety, or dtaxetaOar. The 
phrase differs in two points from others 
which seem like it. (1) The gen. with 
Sid in such phrases regularly denotes a 
state or act of the mind, whereas orépywy 
represents the mind itself. (2) €xeuv in 
such phrases is always trans., the intrans. 
verb being evar. Thus éxw twa (or 7) 
dv’ alcxtvns, airlas, dpyis, pudakjs, etc. 
But elu 6’ jovxins (Her. 1. 206), dua 
~6Bov (Thuc. 6. 59), 5’ bxAov (Ar. Eccl. 
888). Here ott, going with éxetv, shows 
that the verb is intrans.,—not trans., with 
Tatra understood. 

640 (One ought to think thus),—that 
is, Jmicbev Ectavat maTp. yvwpys, one 
ought to place oneself under the guidance 
of a tather’s counsel, mdvra, in all things 
(adv. neut. pl., O. 7. 1197 etc.). Thus 
éordvat depends on xp7j,—the indefinite 
subject of @xew (7wa) being continued 
with it; and the whole clause explains 
otrw. The image from a soldier posted 
behind his leader suits the military 


tone in which Creon presently enforces 
the value of discipline (670). Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 471 D eire kal év rH adr Tdée elre 
kal dmicbev émireraypuévov. The phrase 
brisbey éordvac yvouns is a_ poetical 
equiv. for dxodovdety tH yroun (Thuc. 
3. 38).—We could also render, —‘that all 
things rank second to a father’s will’: 
when éotdvat would depend on dia orép- 
pov éxew as=voulfew, But éordva ap- 
plies to the 7dés of persons more naturally 
than to the estimation of things: cp. Her. 
Q. 27 Wa doxéer érirndedrarov judas elvar 
éoravat (in battle): and the constr. is also 
less simple. iordva: (which Musgrave 
proposed) would suit that view better. 

643 f. os without dv, as 760, O. 7. 
359, and oft.—avrapivevrar, a neutral 
word: thus Thuc. 2. 67 rots avrots apv- 
vecOat, to retaliate; but 1. 42 Tots duolors 
nuds dubverOar, to reward: here kakots 
defines it.—é trou marpl =Wormep 6 marip 
(cp. 516): O. C. 171 darots toa xph pede- 
7av.—The son’s part is rovs adrovs éxOpovs 
kal ious voulfew,—the definition of a 
Evupaxla as dist. from a merely defen- 
sive émimaxla, Thuc. 1.44. Cp. 523 n.: 
Pind. P. 2. 83 pldrov etn pidretv’ | worl 8’ 
éxOpov cir’ ex Opds wy NUKoLo Olkav brodev- 
coun. 

646 f. d\Ao is most simply taken as 
governed by dtcat, though, if we had 4 
instead of wAnv, Greek idiom would rather 
lead us to supply rocjoac: see on 497, 
and cp. Az. 125 ovdév bvras dANO why 
| eldwd’. This is better than to make 
G@AXo object to elmrous (‘what could one 
say of him,’ etc.).—dvous: cp. 533.— 
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dioa, sodvv d€ Totow éyOpotow yéhov ; 
5S a > (- > e Lal 
py viv oT, @ Tal, Tas ppevas <y> vd noov"ns 


9 , 2ON 9 
YUVatKos ovvex exBadys, ELOM@S OTL 


Wuxpov TapayKddurua TOTO ylyverat, 
yun Kay Edvevvos év Sdpous. Th 


650 
yap 


yevour ay €dxos petlov 7} piros Kakds ; 
GANA TIVTAS aoe Te SVTHEVH pees 
Thy malo év “Avoov THVvdE vumdevew TLL. 


>> \ Mi > XN i> > ~ > \ 
é€mel yap avTnv eihov eudavas éyw 


655 


, / 
TOhEWS ATLOTHOATAV EK TATNS LOVHY, 
lal , 
wevdn y €“avrov ov KataoTHow TOXEL, 


a\NQa KTEVO. 


X\ a3 3 tg e 
mpos TavT epvuveitw Ata 


&vvaiov: ei yap dn Ta y eyyern dice 


7 s \ x 
aAKOO La Operon, KAaPTO TOUS €€a yevous. 


> 


yédov: cp. Al. 1153 yeh@or & eyOpor: Az. 
79 ovKow yédws Hd.aTOos els ExOpovs yehav ; 
Q61 ol & ofv yedwvrwy KdmixarpbyTwy KaKOrs. 

648 tds ppévas yy’. Recent edd. have 
usually scorned the simple insertion of 
ye, by which Triclinius healed the metre. 
But it should be noticed that ye may 
emphasise Tas ppévas éxBddys, and not 
merely ras ppévas: cp. 747: O.C. 1278 Trot 
Oeod ye mpooratny, where ye emphasises 
the whole phrase, not merely the word 
deod. The deprecatory force of ye, as 
seen in py ov ye (O. C. 1441 n.), also 
recommends it, even when we have not 
av. Cp. Eur. Hipp. 503 Kal sun ye mpds 
Oey, eb Aéyers yap, aloypa dé, | wépa 
mpoBys 7&v5’, Without, then, thinking 
dpévas y’ certain, I think it far more 
probable than the next best remedy, 
dpévas ov y’ 8ov7y. As to a third con- 
jecture, oJ vy’ doris, the phrase otvexa 
ndovAs yuvaicds (pleasure in her) would 
be very awkward, Some strange emen- 
dations have been proposed: see Appen- 
dix.—opévas...é«BdAys, cast off the re- 
straint of reason, as O. 7. 611 @idov... 
écOddov  éxBaretv, O. C. 631 evuévercay 
éxBddot (reject friendship). The first idea 
is that of casting out of house or land, 
banishing. Somewhat similar is Plat. 
Crito 468 rods 5¢ Néyous, ods év TO Eu- 
mpocbev &eyov, o} Svvamwar viv éxBarew 
(reject). Cp. 683.—tq’ "Sovys: Az. 382 


vy inserted after gpévas in some later MSS. was a conjecture of Triclinius. 


660 


648 wy viv L: wy wy Aldus (uh toi vw A).—rac gpévac bp HdovAc L. The 


See 


Tov ToNdy yEAwWH’ Sp’ HOov7s dyes. Here 
the word denotes sensuous impulse: cp. 
Eur. PA. 21 jdovp Sots: Thuc. 3. 38 
axons ndovp hoowmevor. 

650 Wuxpéy, frigid, joyless: Eur. A/c. 
353 Yuxpay pév, oluat, répyw.—rapay- 
KaAurpa: so Zr. 540 braykddoua (of a 
wife); and so dyxddtoua, évayKadtoua. 
The neuter gives a contemptuous tone. 
Cp. 320 AdAnma, 756 SovAeuua. Eur. 
Or. 928 Tavdov olxoupiuara (of women), , 
Aesch. Ag. 1439 Xpvontiwy meihvyua 
(Agamemnon). 

651 f. Sdpois. For the full stop after 
the 5th foot cp. O. 7. 800.—¥Akos, esp. 
an ulcer; said in Z/. 2. 723 of a serpent’s 
venomous bite; hence fitting here in ref. 
to the false friend, the éy:dva in the house 
(531). So civil strife (erdovs Eu@udos) is 
described by Solon as mdoy méXev...€\Kos 
dguxrov (4. 17).—tXos is any one near 
and dear to us; the masc. is used, 
though the reference is to a wife, because 
the thought of domestic treason is put in 
the most general way: so (though with 
ref. to a woman) 464 kar@avav, 496 ddovs. 
Cp. Eur. dle. 355 750 yap pidous | kav 
vuxtl Netooew, Sv’ av wapH xpdvoy (Ad- 
metus speaking of his wife: we might 
read plXos). 

653 mricas, with loathing: Aesch. P. 
V. 1069 (speaking of treason) kovK gore v6- 
aos | rHod’ HyTw’ drémruca waddor.—aorel 
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himself and much triumph for his foes? Then do not thou, 
my son, at pleasure’s beck, dethrone thy reason for a woman’s 
sake; knowing that this is a joy that soon grows cold in 
clasping arms,—an evil woman to share thy bed and thy home. 
For what wound could strike deeper than a false friend? Nay, 
with loathing, and as if she were thine enemy, let this girl go 
to find a husband in the house of Hades. For since I have 
taken her, alone of all the city, in open disobedience, I will not 


make myself a liar to my people—I will slay her. 


So let her appeal as 
kindred blood. 


in naughtiness, needs 


Appendix. 656 técac L, raons r. 


an early hand. 


she will to 
If I am to nurture mine own kindred 
must 


the majesty of 


I bear’ with it in aliens. 


658 7a00’ L, with r written above by 


659 rar’ éyyerf (from évyerf) L, with cuvyyev# written above 


by S. The later Mss. have rar’ or (as A) 748 éyyev#.—Erfurdt restored rd y’. 


re Svopeva (ovcav), and as if she were a 
foe. For mrrvcas connected by te with an 
adj. in a different case, see n. on 381 o€ 
y amioTtotvoay... dyouct... Kal... Kade- 
Adévres. In Z/. 234 we have pdrnp woel 
tis migTd: but nowhere in Attic poetry 
do we find the epic and lyric use of wcet re 
as merely=aoel (//. 2. 780, Pind. 1. 44, 
etc.). And, as we have seen, it is need- 
less to assume it here. Yet supposed 
difficulties about ¢iA\os and woel re have 
led Nauck to propose that vv. 652—654. 
should be made into two, thus: yévoir’ 
dv &\xos petfov; GAN dmromricas | Thy maid?’ 
éy" Atdou tHvde vungevew pees. 

654 vupdeverv here=yapeiobar, nu- 
bere, as 816. But it also=-yapeiv, wxorem 
ducere: Eur. 7. A. 461" Atdns vu, ds ore, 
vuppetoer TAXA. 

656 f. dmoricacav: cp. 219.— 
evdq]: referring to his solemn and public 
declaration, 184—2I0. 

658 «revo. For the emphatic pause, 
cp. 72 Odyw, and n. on 46.—mpos Tair’, 
after an announcement of resolve, and 
before a defiant imperative, as O. 7. 4206, 
O. C. 455, Zl. 820, Aesch. P. V. 992, 
Ar. Ach. 959 etc. Similarly mpds obv 
Tade, Ar. ub. 1030.—éhvpveltw, repeat- 
edly invoke (a scornful word): cp. 1305, 
O. T. 1275 n.—Ala Edvarpov: see on 487. 

659 f. ta ¥ éyy. pice, those who, 
by birth, are relatives: for the place of 
the adverbial dice, cp. Z/. 792 Tod Oavdv- 
tos dptiws, Aesch. P. V. 216 rév mapeoru- 
twy Tore. For the neut., instead of rods 
éyyeveis, cp. Ph. 448 7a wev mavodpya Kal 
mahwTpiBy...T& 6€ | dlkaca Kal Ta XpHoT’. 


—dkoopa, unruly: so of Thersites, 7/7. 2. 
213 és p’ rea gpecly jow dxooud Te 
TOANG TE GON, | MAW, GTap ov KaTd Kbopmor, 
eépivéuevat Baothetow, Cp. 730.—Opépw 
with predicative adj., as 1080, O. 7. 
98, etc.—Kdpta Tos eEw y., sc. dxdopous| 
Opéyw. It is needless to supply a more|| 
general verb, like movjow: the ruler’s re- 
lation to his people justifies Opéyw: cp. 
O. T. 1 ® réxva. ‘If I allow my own 
kindred to be unruly, I shall be obliged 
to tolerate unruliness in the citizens at 


large. For my authority as a ruler will 
be gone.’ 
661—671. Seidler transposes vv. 


663—667, placing them after 671. The 
object is to bring vy. 668—671 into im- 
mediate connection with 662. In this 
there is one slight grammatical gain; 
since, as the vv. stand in the MSS., Todroy 
...Tov Gvdpa (668) means, ‘the man who 
acts thus’ (viz., as described in wv. 666 f.). 
But the order given in the MSs. is right. 
The transposition obliterates one of the 
finest touches in the speech. Creon de- 
mands that the obedience of the citizens to 
the ruler shall be absolute (666f.). And 
then he supplements this demand with a 
remark on the dignity of such obedience. 
The man who so obeys gives the best 
proof that he could also rule (668 ff.). 
Seidler destroys the point of vy. 668 ff. 
by placing them after 662. 

The connection of thought in the whole 
passage—which is slightly obscured by 
compression—may be most clearly shown 
by taking the verses in small consecutive 
groups. (1) 659f. IfI tolerate disloyalty 
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€v Tous yap oixelovow OoTis €oT avnp 
Xpnores, paveirar Kav WoEL OiKALOS wY* 
ooTls S trrepBas v) VOMOUS Budlerar, 

7) ToUMUTaT Tew ToUs _Kparbvovow VOEl; 


ovK éor eT alVvou TOUTOV é€ €LouU TUXEW. 


665 


aN ov modus OTH TELE, Tovde xP? Kvew 
Kat opuKpa al dikaa Kal TavavTia: 

Kal TOUTOV dv TOV dvb pa Gaprotny eyo 
KANOS pev dpxew, ev 6 ay dpxer Fa dédew, 


Sopds T a av év XEYLOVE TPOOTETay MEvOV 


670 


peeve diKkaLov karyabov TapacTaryy. 
dvapxias dé petlov odK cor KAaKOD. 
avrn modes OAAVTW, je dvacTatous 


olkous TiOnow: noe *™ 


TUMLpLaAYou dopos 


663—667 Seidler, whom Nauck and others follow, places these five verses after 671. 


See comment. 
Kpatbvovow Voel. 


later Mss. (including A). 666 or7jcee. 


664 Doederlein conject. #roe ’riraoocew.—The first hand in L wrote 
A later hand has made this into xparodow évvoe?, the reading of some 
In L the final € was added by S. 


672 6€ L, 


with «yape written above by S. Many of the later Mss. (including A) read yap. Stobaeus 


Flor. 43. 26 has 6é. 


in my own relatives, I shall encourage it 
in other citizens. (2 2) 661 f. For (yp) only 
a man who is firm (xpyorés) where his 
own relatives are concerned will be found 
to uphold justice in the State (z.e. will 
have the authority necessary for doing so). 
(3) 663f. Now, I recognise disloyalty in 
any one who breaks the law and defies 
the government, as Antigone has done. 
(4) 666 f. Instead of so doing, the citizen 
is bound to obey the government in every- 
thing. (5) 668—671. There is nothing 
slavish in that; on the contrary, it shows 
that the citizen is not only a good 
subject, but would, if required, be a 
good ruler;—as he would also be a 
good soldier.—Then comes the general 
censure on unruliness (672—676). And 
then the conclusion:—I must vindicate 
my authority, and punish s\ntigone (677 
— 680). 

663 f. drepBds, absol., having trans- 
gressed: J/. g. 501 Ure xév rus HrEepBhy Kal 
audpry: so Plat. Rep. 366 A vrepBalvovres 
Kal dmaprdvovres. —TovmiTagoey, prop. 
said of a master giving orders to slaves 
(O. C. 839): so émitdypara are a despot’s 
commands (Arist. Pod. 4.4.28). For the 


678 rédcb’ L, with 7 written above by S. The later Mss. 


art., cp. 78.—voel, as 44.— Antigone ‘did 
violence to the laws’ by her deed: she 
seemed ‘to dictate to her rulers’ when 
she proclaimed a law superior to theirs 
(450 ff.). Cp. 482 ff. 

666 f. oryoee: the optat. (instead of 
dy dv orjoy) puts the case in the most 
general way: any one whom she might 
conceivably appoint. Hence this optat. | 
suits yyGuat: cp. 1032: Zr. 92 7b y' ed | 
mpdocew, érel rvGorro, Képdos Eumora: O. 7. 
315 (n.), 23. 979.—Kal tdvavrla, ze. Kal 
meyada Kal ddixa. So oft. in euphemisms, 
Thue. 4. 62 dya@dv }...7d évayria: Plat. 
Rep. 472 C evdamovlas re wépe kal Tod évav- 
tiov. Cp. Leutsch Paroem. App. 1. 
100 Kpecodvew yap kal Sika Kddcx’ €or’ 
dxovew: and the verse cited by schol. on 
Aesch. P. V. 75 dodde, Seomordy adxove 
Kai dlkaca KddcKa. 

668 f. Todrov...Tov dvSpa refers to the 
indefinite subject of kAvew in 666:—the 
man who thus obeys. The looseness of 
grammatical connection would hardly be 
felt when the sense was so clear. Cp. 
1035 (ray 3). So in O. C. 942 abrous 
refers to Thy méAw in 939.—KaNés... 
for the change of word in the Spaamphens 
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He who does his duty in his own household will be found 
righteous in the State also. But if any one transgresses, and 
does violence to the laws, or thinks to dictate to his rulers, such 
an one can win no praise from me. No, whomsoever the city 
may appoint, that man must be obeyed, in little things and 
great, in just things and unjust; and I should feel sure that 
one who thus obeys would be a good ruler no less than a good 
subject, and in the storm of spears would stand his ground 


where he was set, loyal and dauntless at his comrade’s side. 


But Vieobencaee | is the worst of evils. 


cities ; 


have méXes 7’ (as A), médres 8 (L?), 


and in 674. 


674 cuupaxyn L: ov paxy r. 


which has been generally received. Held, xév pay. 


or médes (V*). 
modets OAV, 76’ (Dindorf), and mwédes 7° 6dAdAvow 70’ (Nauck). 
78 is found in some later mss. (V, Liv. a). 


This it is that ruins 


this makes homes desolate; by this, the ranks of allies 


The choice is between 
L has 76’ here 
See comment. 


Reiske and Bothe conjectured TUMMAX OU, 


M. Schmidt, ody rporn, 


cp. O.C. 1501 caphs méev dordy éudavis 
dé rod Eévov (n.).—édv with dpxew (=éd7e 
dpxot dv) as well as BéAewv. 

670 £. Sopos.. “XEpove. Eur. Suppl. 474 
mods kAvowy | Hut Te Kal col Evuudyxors 
7 tora. dopbs.—mpooretaypevoy, the regu- 
lar term for placing soldiers at their posts: 
Thue. 2. 87 Erecbe, xwpay ui mpohelmovres 
i dy 71s mpooraxOy.—mapactdtyy, one 
who stands beside one in the ranks (as 
mpoorarys in front and értorarys behind): 

Xen. Cyr. 3. 3-21 (the gods are invoked 
as) mapactatas dyadods kal cupmdxous. 
The Attic é@nBos, on beginning, at 
eighteen, his term of service as a mepl- 
! moos, took an oath, od katratcxuy® bra 
‘7a lepa [the arms given to him by the 
State], o08 éyxatrarelWw rov Trapa- 
oTaTny OTe dv oroxnow (by whose side 
he should be placed): Stob. Seva. 43. 48. 
Thus for an Athenian audience this verse 
would be effective, and would seem pe- 
culiarly appropriate when addressed to 
the youthful Haemon. 

673 odes dAAvowy, 48’ is far better 
and more spirited than méAes 7” OAAVEOLY 
48°: it is also strongly confirmed by the 
similar passage, 296 ff., where we have 
To0ro—r65’—7 66’, just as here atiry...770’... 
70°. When zédes had become, as in L, 
wéXs,—a corruption found also in Aesch. 
Pers. 489,—7 may have been added for 
metre’s sake. To 76é itself there is no 
objection: it was certainly used in iam- 
hics by Soph. (fr. 253, fr. 503), no less 
than by Aesch. (Cho. 1025, Lum. 414), 


and by Eur. (Hee. 323, H. F. 30).— 
Campb. reads modes T’...478', and regards 
the anacoluthon as making the lines ‘more 
expressive.’ 

674 ff. cuppayxov is a certain correc- 
tion of L’s cuppaxyt. The meaning is, 
‘Disobedience causes allied forces (o¥m- 
Haxov 66pv) to break up in flight.’ It 
turns union into disunion, —the hope of 
victory into defeat. With ovv pdx the 
sense would be, ‘ Disobedience, aiding 
the spear (of the foe), causes rout.’ But 
this would represent disobedience as 
merely one cause of defeat,—an incident 
that turns the scale. It is evidently more 
forcible to represent it as breaking up an 
army which might other wise have stood 
united and firm.—tpomds katappryvuct, 
lit., causes rout to break forth, t.e. breaks 
up the army in rout. Cp. Athen. 130C 
6 yeAwTorotds elanOe...Kal mo\dods Karép- 
pntev Hudy yéhwras, ‘and caused shouts of 
laughter ¢o break forth among us’: (not, 
‘wreaked many witticisms upon us,’— as 
Casaubon took it.) The only peculiarity 
in the use of the verb is that it is here 
equiv. to movel karappyyvudba. We can- 
not compare Theocr. 22. 172 vetkos avap- 
phéavras, ‘having broken zz¢o strife’ (said 
of the parties to it), which is merely like 
préae dwviv, etc.—tdv 8’ sploupévov 
(masc.), of those who have a prosperous 
course: Thuc. 2. 60 moQu ...6pPoupev ny, 
opp. to apaddouevny: 8, 64 EwéBy...Tiv 
Tod dk dvvees dpHo0a Gat. Cp. 163, 167.— 
ta TOAAA ouwpara, ‘the greater number 
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TpoTas Katappyyvuct: Tov 8 d6pHovpévar 
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675 


oodle. Ta Toa copa? y eGapyia. 
oUTws apuvTé’ éoTL TOLS KOTpPOUpEVOLS, 
KOUTOL YuvauKos ovdapds qronred. peels. r 
Kpetacov ‘yap, eurep det, pds avdpos exec ety, 


> x / oy. 
KOUK ay yuvalKav noooves Kadoipel av. 


680 


XO. Huw pev, ei pn TO Xpovm KeKxheupeba, 
héyew dpovotvtws av eyes SoKeis TEépt. 


Al. 


matep, Yeot dvovow avOparos dppévas, 
¢ 


gy \ Ud, 
TavTov OG €oTl KTNLaTwaV vTépTaToV. 


éya 8 dws od py eyes dpOas Tdde, 
> 


685 


xy > HN , yj > , , 
-ovr av duvaiwny pat émurtaiuny déyew: 


with orixas for tpords in 675. 


676 reapxla] miBapxla L. 
‘Lege yuvarkay ex v. 680 et Eustathio p. 759, 397: Porson Adv. p. 172. 


678 yards] 
But 


Eustathius, /.c., after quoting 677 correctly, proceeds, cal od yuvatkay foonréa’ 


dvtl Tod duwréov Kal joonréor. 
use of the verbal adj. in the plur. 


these two verses. 


of lives,’ differing from rovs wo\Xovs only 
by bringing out the notion of personal 
safety more vividly. Cp. Az. 758 where 
the masc. goers follows Td...cwuaTa.—r} 
meWapxla: called ris evrpatias | uArnp 
by Aesch. Zh. 225. The schol. quotes 
Il. 5.531 aldonévav 8 dvipav whéoves abot 
He wéepavra. 

677 dpuvré’, the impers. neut. plur., 
as Her. 9. 58 éxelvoiot tadra movedor ovdK 
émirperréa €orl, aNd Siwkréor elal: Thuc. 
1. 86 Tiyuwpnréa, 88 modeunréa, 118 ére- 
xeupnréa, etc.: so O. C. 495 ddwrd. Cp. 
447, 576. Eur. Or. 523 duvye 8’, dcovmep 
duvards ely, TH vou. Thuc. I. 140 Tots 
kowy SdEaor BonPetv.—Tots Koopoupévots 
(neut.), the regulations made by ol koo- 
povvres, the rulers: meaning here, his 
own edicts. For the act. Koomety, cp. 
Her 1. 59 (Peisistratus) évewe rv whhw 
Kocpéwv Kad@s te kal ev. And for the 
pass. thus used, 2d. 100 Tadra méy Kard 
ras Slxas émrolee (Deioces), mide 5¢ dAXa 
éxexoouéard ol: ‘and the following 
regulations had also deen made by him.’— 
Another view (also noticed by the Schol.) 
makes tots «. dat. of of xoomovmevor, ‘the 
rulers.’ But (a) the only place which 
might seem to favour this use of the midd. 
is Thuc. 8. 24 (the Chians, the more they 
prospered) roow kal éxogmodvro éxupw- 


The point which interested him was merely the 
We cannot assume that he had yuvacdy in 
his text; see n. in Appendix on 292. 
Bergk and Meineke reject 680. 


679 f. Heimreich suspects both 


As Wecklein says (Ars Soph. 


Tepov: but there the verb may well be 
pass., ‘the more securely was their govern- 
ment organised.’ (4) As Creon is himself 
at once 6 dudywy and 6 Kooudy, it is more 
natural that he should speak of his own 
edicts than of ‘the rulers.’-—xéouos was 
said of a constitution, esp. oligarchical 
(Thuc. 4. 76 meracrijcat Tov Kocmov Kal és 
Onuokparlav...rpévar: 8. 72 udvew ev 7G 
ddvyapxiKoe Kdouw). The Cretan xocpo 
were oligarchical magistrates, with mili- 
tary 2 well as civil powers (Arist. Pod. 
2. 10). 

678 koito....yoonréa: Ar. Lys. 450 
drdp od yuvakdy ovdéror’ &o6’ jrrnréa | 
jury. (Cp. Milton, Samson 562 ‘ Effemi- 
nately vanquished.’) Since jocaoOa is 
only pass., its verbal in réos can be only 
pass.: as a\wréoy could mean only; ‘one 
must be taken.’ But even in other cases 
the verbal in réos sometimes answers to 
the pass., not to the act., sense of the 
verb: as Xen. Oec. 7 § 38 drav éxelyn 
(the queen-bee) éxAlary, ovdeula olerat rar 
Medurrav droNermréoy elvat, AN Erovrac 
waa: te, Ort det darodelrecOa (pass.), 
‘to be left behind’: (for the stationary 
bees could not be said daoXelrew the 
emigrant.) 

679 f. Sel: for the pause, cp. 555.— 
éxmecety: here absol., Zo de displaced, 
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are broken into headlong rout: but, of the lives whose course 
is fair, the greater part owes safety to obedience. Therefore we 
must support the cause of order, and in no wise suffer a woman 
to worst us. Better to fall from power, if we must, by a man’s 
hand ; then we should not be called weaker than a woman. 

Cu. To us, unless our years have stolen our wit, thou 
seemest to say wisely what thou sayest. 

HAE. Father, the gods implant reason in men, the highest 
of all things that we call our own. Not mine the skill—far from 
me be the quest!—to say wherein thou speakest not aright ; 


em. p. 147), if 680 were condemned, 679 must go too. 681 KexdAjucba L, 
but with gl. ceovAnwePa written above: KexAdumeda r.—Hartung conject. ray 
g@pevev: Schaefer, BeS\duueba: whence Nauck, e te pw gdpevavy BeBAdumeda. 
684 bcc’ L: ds r.—xpnudrwy Mss.: but L has xr written above by the first hand. 


—vréprarov L: bréprepor r. 


thrust out: oft. of dethronement (éxz. 
Tupavvldos, apxis, Kpadrous, Aesch.), or of 
exile (y@ovds, O. C. 766).—kovK dv...Ka- 
Aofped’ av: the doubled dv, as oft. in em- 
phatic or excited utterances (O. 7. 339 n.). 
—These two verses (like so many others) 
have been suspected merely because they 
are not indispensable. A defence is per- 
haps hardly needed. It is enough to 
remark that Creon’s irritation under a 
woman’s defiance (484, 525, 579) natu- 
rally prompts this further comment on 
the word yvvaxéds in 678. And the 
phrase yuvak@v jocoves (680) has a 
peculiar force as spoken to Haemon,— 
whom Creon afterwards taunts as yuvatkds 
torepov (746). 

681 pév: 4098, 634.—T® xpove, by 
our age: cp. 729 Tdv xpévoy, ‘my years’: 
O. T. 963.—KexhéppeBa, are deceived : so 
1218: 77. 243 ef wh Evudopal xkrérroval 
pe. 
682 Soxels Néyew ppovotvTws mepl (rov- 
Tw mepl) av héyes. At first sight it is 
natural to wish, with Herm., for doxe?s... 
wy éyers Aéyew mépt. Cp. 1057 av hévyys 
Aéywr. But here it is fitting that Aéyew 
should have the prominence of the first 
place. And the undoubted harshness of 
the order may be partly excused by ob- 
serving that wy Néyers is practically equiv. 
to rovTwr. 

688 ff. Geof. Creon had urged that 
filial piety demands the submission of 
the son’s judgment to the ydéun rarpwa 
(640); and had warned Haemon against 
disregarding the voice of reason (648). 


Tool: 


685 héyno L: déyers r.—Heimreich would change 


Haemon replies: ‘Reason is the gift of 
the gods. I dare not suggest that your 
reasonings are wrong ; but other men, too, 
may sometimes reason soundly. Now, I 
know what the Thebans are saying of 
your action; and, as a son devoted to 
your welfare, I ought to tell you.’—The 
tact and deference which mark this speech 
place Creon’s av@ddea in a stronger light. 
—kTnpatwv: cp. 1050: O. 7. 549: Her. 
5. 24 KTnudTwv mavrwy éorl Timdrarov 
avnp plros Evverds Te Kal evvoos. 

685 f. éyw 8’ dmas: lit., ‘I should not 
be able to say (and may I never be capable 
of saying!) in what respect (8rws) thou 
dost not say these things~tightly.” He 
could not, if he would—and would not, if 
he could—impugn his father’s reasonings. 
He only suggests that the case may have 
also another aspect, which Creon has not 
considered.—p7 after dmws is generic, as 
after ds, dors (691,696): I could not say 
what point in thy argument is such as not 
to be true:—just as we could have, ov« 
olda 6 (or 6 Tt) wh adAnOeves. The prj 
might be taken with ép@@s (‘how thou 
sayest otherwise than rightly’), but the 
order of words is against this. [It cannot 
be explained as substituted for od through 
the influence of the optatives. ]—prjr’ ém- 
otatuny. For this verb as =‘to be capable 
of,’ cp. 472, 77. 543 éyw dé Aupodoba mev 
ovK ériarayat | vooodvTe Kelvp. For the 
wish co-ordinated with the statement of 
fact, cp. 500: 77. 582 Kkaxas dé ro\uas 
pn éruraluny eyo | pajr’ éxudboun, ras 
Te TOAMWoas aTUYS: and 20. 143. 
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, ee yu a ¥ 
yevouro pérvTav xaTEpy Kah@s €xov. _ : 
cov 8 ovv wépuka TavTAa TpooKoOTEY Oa 

Ces I ¥ 
héyer Tis 7) Mpdooe Tis H heyew Exel. 


sy st A »” ‘\ > r) a 8 / 
TO yap cov Ompa dewov avdpt dnuorn 

e NR 
hoyous TovovTois ols od py TEpWer KMV@rV> 
5 ~~ Pe > ro y” ae c SS / 4) 
€mot axovewy €o@ wo GKOTOU TAOE, 
ddvpeTat TOL, 


> 


THY Tada TavTnY ot 


690 


nw > ft 
TacGv yuvakov ws avatiwrarn 


, > > > »” 5 , , 
KAKLOT QT €pywv EevKhEeoTAToV pbiver: 


695 


tis Tov avTHS adTadehpov ev ovats 
mentot aantov byl bm eunortdv Kvvdv 
¥ > > / laab e. 3 > la / 

clan’ dd\éoOau pyO tm oiwrav TwwWds: 

ovy oe ypvons akia TYsns axetv ; 


py to 8, and omit v. 687. 


687 xarépw] Erfurdt conject. yarépws or xarépa. The 


schol. in L has duvardéy ce [not duvardy dé, as it has been reported] xal érépws kad@s 


meraBovrevoac ba. 
gl. in marg. by S, od & od mépuxas. 


688 ood L, with ¢ written above by the first hand, and 


690 176 yap cov L: 7d cov yap r. 


691 répyer] Tépyy L. Nauck suspects this verse. Autenrieth would place it before 


687 Kadds exov (sc. Te: cp. O. 7. 517 
els BAdBnv Pépov), something good, some 
true thought, yévouro dv Kal érépw, might 
come to (accrue to) another also. For 
yévoro cp. Plat. Symp. 211 D et Tw yévorTo 
_avrd 7d kaddv ldeiv. (The phrase yévorro 
jeévray occurs also Az. 86.)—Not: ‘ Yet it 
might be found well for another’ (to say 
that you were wrong). Hacmon seeks 
to propitiate his father ; but that purpose 
would scarcely be served by such a speech 
as this—‘Being your son, I do not con- 
tradict you myself, though ZT think that 
other people might very reasonably do so.’ 

688 f. cod 8’ odv: ‘but in any case 
(z.e., whatever may be the worth of opi- 
nions different from yours) it is my natural 
part to watch on your behalf,’ etc. For 
& obv cp. 722, 769: O. C. 1205 &orw & 
ob Grws vuty Pi\ov.—The gen. cod is 
supported by the use of the gen. with 
mpoxHdomat (741), porapBO (83), mpovod, 
etc., and expresses the idea, ‘in thy de- 
fence,’ better than oof would do. Cp. 
Eur. Aled. 459 76 ody... rporkorotmevos,— 
Herm. adopted the v. 2. of the schol. in 
L, od & ov mépvkas, which Ellendt ap- 
proves: but (a) répuxas is then less fitting, 
and (6) 5 otv commends the vulgate as 
genuine.—For the repeated tts, cp, Aesch. 
Lum. 889 wily rw’ 7 xbrov rw’, Thue. 


4. 62 ef 7 Te Corw adyabdy 7 ef Tw Ta 
évayria. (Distinguish Eur. Ov. 1218 qv 
Tes... | 7 oTUmmayds Tis F KaciyvynTos,— 
anyone,—be he ally or brother: and Andr. 
733 ort ydp tis od rpbow | Drdprys wdres 
tis, which, if sound, is a mere pleonasm.) 

690 16 ydp cov, not rd ody ydp: so 
O. T. 671 7d yap abv, o} Td TODS’: 7d, 
1024 7) yap mplv...dmadia. In the case 
of ody, at least, this order seems to 
strengthen, rather than diminish, the 
emphasis. Opa: cp. O. 7. 447 od 7d 
adv | Seloas rpdcwrov. Jeremiah i. 8 ‘Be 
not afraid of their taces.’—8npérp, the 
ordinary Theban citizen: cp. O. C. 78 n. 

691 Adcyots rotovrots, causal dat.: 
thy face is terrible to the citizen ov account 
of such words as shall displease thee: ze. 
the citizen imagines the stern king’s face 
growing darker at the sound of frank 
speech, and restrains his lips. (Cp. 509.) 
Doubts as to the dat. Aéyors 7. led Dindorf 
to suppose the loss of one verse (or more) 
after 690. Herwerden has suggested 
something like xovdels ror’ dorav éupavds 
xpArat, mdrep, | Adyors rovotros K.T.Ar. 
Nauck thinks that either v. 691 is wholly 
spurious, or that the words Aédyors ToLovrors 
are corrupt. But, while the dat. is cer- 
tainly bold—esp. with dvdpt 6. preceding 
it—it is (I think) quite within the possi- 
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and yet another man, too, might have some useful thought. 
At least, it is my natural -office to watch, on thy behalf, 
all that men say, or do, or find to blame. For the dread of 
thy frown forbids the citizen to speak such words as would 
offend thine ear; but I can hear these murmurs in the dark, 
these moanings of the city for this maiden; ‘no woman,’ they 
say, ‘ever merited her doom less,—none ever was to die so 
shamefully for deeds so glorious as hers; who, when her own 
brother had fallen in bloody strife, would not leave him 
unburied, to be devoured by carrion dogs, or by any bird :— 


deserves not ske the meed of golden honour?’ 


690, deleting the stop after ée in 689. 
altno L. 


695 dm’ L: én’ y. 696 adrijs| 


697 £. u70...und (sic) L: wy@...un@? r—For &arrov und’, 


Schneidewin proposed @@arrev pnd’: and Blaydes reads eae, und’ (with und 


in 698).—xvyéy] In L a wv. 2. AUKwy is noted by S. 


699 riuwaic L, with yp. 


bilities of classical idiom. We should 
remember that Athenians were accustomed 
to use a simple dat. (of ‘time’ or ‘occa- 
sion’) in speaking of festivals,—as rpayy- 
dots katvots: cp. (¢.g.) Plat. Symp. 174A 
x0es yap adrov diépuvyov Tots émivixios, 
‘I eluded him yesterday when he was 
holding his sacrifice for victory.’ So, 
here, the dat. Adyous TovovTos, though 
properly causal, might sound to a Greek 
ear like, ‘a¢ such words,’ z.e. ‘when such 
words are spoken.’ The causal dat. in 
391, Tals cats deals, is similar. Cp. 
also Thuc. 1. 84 evmpaylas...ovx é&uBpt- 
fouevy, where the notion, ‘by reason of 
successes,’ is similarly blended with the 
notion, ‘in seasons of success.’—ots with 
tépiper (cp. O. C. 1140, Ph. 460), KAvov 
epexegetic. If, however, the order had 
been k\iwv réper, then ols might have 
been for ois, by attraction. The pi is 
generic (‘such that not...’), cp. 696. For 
the fut. midd. répyouae (with pass. sense) 
cp. fr. 612 dmov ye wh dikaa réppera, 
and [Eur.] Rhes. 194. For the fut. ind. 
after a relative with u#, cp. O. 7. 1412 n. 
—Nauck reads répq (aor. midd.). This 
rare aor. érepWdpnv is epic, as Od. 12. 188 
Tepyduevos (‘having had delight’). It is 
not Attic, the Attic aor. in that sense 
being érépgOnv (O. C. 1140). 

692 f. bmd cKérov goes with dkovew 
more naturally than with d80peror, and 
the sense is the same: z.¢., he is in the 
ox6éros where the things are said: for the 
gen., cp. 65 n., and 7%. 539 uiuvomev puds 
bd | xAalvns, which shows that we need 


not here conceive the sounds as ‘ coming 
from under’ the darkness. Cp. Xen. Cyr. 
4. 6. 4 Karéoxev bd oxbrov Tov POédvor. 
Eur. Or. 1457 bd oxérov | tidn ordoay- 
tes. But bd oxéd7@ also occurs (Aesch. 
Ag. 1030, Eur. Ph. 1214). 

695 Kdkirr... edKAeerTaTwY: cp. 
O. T. 1433 dpicros Nay mpds KdKLoTov. 
Plat. Afol. 30 A Ta mrelorov dia mepl 
édaxlorou movetrat.—dm’ epywy, as their 
result: Az. 1078 mecely av Kav dd opixpod 
Kaxov. 

696 ff. Ts with causal force (0. C. 
962); hence, too, the generic p0’...p70’ 
which belong to elace (understood with 
the second 74’), not to 6déoPat: ‘being 
one who did not allow’ (guae non per- 
miserit).—avtadedpov ; cp. 1.—év hovats : 
cp. 1314. The phrases év govjow and 
dul povyow are Homeric, and Her. uses 
the former (with art., 9. 76 é& ryot go- 
vno. édvras). The phrase év govais is 
used by Pindar, Aesch., Eur., and (in 
parody) by Ar. But v. 1003 of this play— 
the only play of Soph. which contains the 
word—seems a solitary Attic instance of 
povats without év. 

699 xpvons, a general epithet for 
what is brilliant or precious: thus Pind. 
P. 3. 73 vylevav...xpvcéav, and even (0. 
Io. 13) orepdvy xpvoéas édalas (the 
wreath of natural olive), as Olympia is 
pdrnp xpuvcocrepdvay déO0\wv (O. 8. 1) in 
a like sense. Cp. O. 7. 157 (‘golden’ 
hope), O. C. 1052 (the ‘golden’ bliss of 
initiation). —There is no allusion to a 
xpucots orépavos.—day ety can take either 
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“w a 
éuol d€ cov mpaacovTos EUTUXOS, TATED, 
nw , 
OVK E€OTLY OVOEV KTHMA TLYLL@TEPOP. 
‘2 Ni Ni A > ON Ys va 
Ti yap TaTpos @adXovTos EevKNELAS TEKVOLS 
nw ‘ / ae 
dyahwa peilov, 7 tt mpos waidwv rarpt ; 


By vuv 
as dis 


év 7005 podvov év cavt@ opel, 
na 2 lal ¥ 
ov, Kovdev ado, TovT dpbas Exe. 


705 


Y \ S328 x Las , 8 a 
daTis yap avTos 7 ppovew povos Soke, 

La ‘\ ¥ 
4) y\Gooar, jv ovK addos, 7} Wuyny Exe, 
- ¥ , 
otro. Suvantuxdévres wPOnoav Kevol. 


sy ‘ , 
GAN avdpa, Kel Tus 7 Todds, TO pavOaver 


TON aloypov ovdéev Kat TO py TélveW ayar. 
6pas Tapa peiOporrr YEyappors ooa 
dévdpwv tbrelKer, KMOvas @s exo oleTat- 

ta 8 dvtiretvovt’ avtémpemy’ amoddvTat. 


¥ X\ y > la i$) 
autws S¢ vads ooTis eyKpaTn 70da 


kal ormAns in marg. by S. Timijs re 
kA\elas MSS.: edxAela Johnson. 


7O1 éuol made from éuod in L, 
705 After this v., Wecklein suspects the loss 
of a v. such as und’ délou rods &\NoOev Adbyous mapels. 


715 
708 ci- 


706 ws] Blaydes conject. 


8 or d.—GAX 0, from 4X’ 4, (not ddd’ 6,) L: o and w had been written above, but have 


gen. or acc., the latter being more freq. 
(O. C. 450 n.). But here’ the inf. is 
rather epexegetic (cp. 1098 Aafetv), the 
gen. depending on agia. 

700 érépxeran, spreads over (the town). 
Cp. Od. 1. 299 olov kdéos &\NaPe... | wav- 
Tas ém dvOpwrous. Cp. dpépmrew, of secret 
rumour, O. 7. 786n. 

708 f. @ddXovTos, prospering, as PA. 
419 Méya | Odddovrés elow vOv ev ’Apyeiwv 
oTpar@.—pettov evkrelas=pelfov 7) ev- 
k\era.—rpos talSwv, on their part, from 
their side: cp. 77. 738 rl & &orw, b rai, 
mpos y’ 400 oruyovmevov; We understand 
meifov dya hud éore TAS Exelvwy evxdelas. 
—The conjecture evkAelq is attractive, 
(a) because @4\dw so oft. takes a dat. of 
respect, as Hes. Of. 234 (a@ya@otor), Pind. 
O. 9. 16 (dperatow), etc.: (b) because the 
strong sigmatism of the verse is thus 
modified. But the words mpds raldwy 
confirm ev«Aelas, since with evxAela we 
should have expected raidwy alone. It is 
true that marip @dd\\wy evKrela could 
mean ‘a father’s fame’ (cp. 638); but 
one could not have, mpds mraldwy ri 
petfov dyadua maldwy evxrela Padddvrwv ;— 


Triclinius wrongly joined edxXelas &yadua, 
thinking of evadelas yépas (PA. 478) and 
orépavoy evxrelas wéyav (Az. 465). 

705 £. vuv: cp. 524.—ddpa: Ar. Eg. 
757 Ajjua Oovpiov dopetv: Eur. Hipp. 118 
omhdyxvov évrovov dépwv. So Shaksp. 
Cymb. 3. 4. 146 ‘if you could wear a 
mind | Dark as your fortune is’: Caes. 
5. 1. 113 ‘He dears too great a mind.’— 
W8os=a way of thinking: the inf. de- | 
pends on it, as on ‘do not ¢hink.’ ds 
gijs ov, your way of speaking, =8 od ¢gijs: 
cp. O. C. 1124 (n.) Kal oor Geol wbpacer cs 
éy® 0é\w.—Kovdéy, not Kal undév: it is 
merely oratio obliqua for 67 rodro Kal 
ovdey AAO dpOGs Exe. The imperative 
Hy...pdper does not affect this: cp. AZ. 
1085 Kal u%) doxGuev Spdvres dv Hdwuea. | 
ovK dvriticew adOis dv NuTwucba. But 
kal yndév could also have stood here, 
since v. 705 could be regarded as equiv. 
to, ‘do not feel confident that...’: see n. 
on O. 7. 1455.—tTovro, antecedent to ds 
gs, emphatically placed: cp. O. Z. 385. 

707 f. povos with dpovety only.— 
Wuxyv: cp. 176. Theognis 221 Saris 
Tou doxée TOY TANGloY LSwevar ovdSér, | GN’ 
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Such is the darkling rumour that spreads in secret. For me, 
my father, no treasure is so. precious as thy welfare. What, 


indeed, is a nobler ornament for children than a prospering 
sire’s fair fame, or for sire than sons’? Wear not, then, one 
mood only in thyself; think not that thy word, and thine 
alone, must be right. For if any man thinks that he alone 
is wise,—that in speech, or in mind, he hath no peer,—such 
a soul, when laid open, is ever found empty. 

No, though a man be wise, ’tis no shame for him to 
learn many things, and to bend in season. Seest thou, be- 
side the wintry torrent’s course, how the trees that yield to 
it save every twig, while the stiff-necked perish root and 
branch? And even thus he who keeps the sheet of his sail 


been erased.—@7s] gyre L.—éxee L: yew x. 


157. 
erasure: the scribe had written uavdar. 


710 kel tio ef L: el Tis Hr (qv Tus @ A). 
712 rapappelPpoor L. 


707 avrds 7] avr eb Priscian 17. 
711 dy yay) L has yay in an 
713 éxowlfera 


L. 715 airws] ofrwo L, made from atrwo.—éaris} eitio L, with 60 written above 


atrds modvos mola dive’ (devices) 
éxew, | Ketvbs 7’ Adpwv earl, voov BeBrap- 
pévos €c 8 od, | tows yap mdvres totktn’ éme- 
ordpuea. Isocr. or. 3 § 43 joins Theognis, 
Hesiod and Phocylides as dptorous...cup- 
Bovdous To Bly Tw Tv dvOpdrwyv. They 
were read in schools. 

709 ovror after the collective doris: 
Xen. Oec. 7. 37 6s dy Kkaurvy Tv olkerav, 
TovTwy gor émimedAntéoy mavtTwy.—Svarrv- 
x€vres, when laid open. Cp. Eur. H7pp. 
984 7d uévrot mpayp’, Exov KaNovs Adyous, | 
el tis duamtveecev, oF Kadov 7Tbde. Andr. 
330 €EwGév elow ol doxodvres ed ppover | 
Naurpol, Ta O Ev dov wacw dvOpwrots toot. 
Also oxédov no. 7 in Bergk Poet. Lyr. 
(from Athen. 694, etc.) el@’ étjv dots 
tis qv &xaoTos | Td or7HOos dueNby7’, erecta 
tov voor | éovddvra, kNjoavTa madwy, | dvdpa 
pirov voutrew ddd\y ppevl. The image 
might be suggested by various objects,— 
a casket, tables, fruit, or the like.—Cp. 
Shaks. Rom. 3. 2. 83 (of Romeo) ‘Was 
ever book containing such vile matter So 
fairly bound ?’—kevol, sc. dvres: cp. 471. 

710 f. dv8pa, subject to pavOaveuv, as 
O. T. 314 dvipa & wpedelv x.7-d.: for the 
place of 16, cp. 723, Zr. 65 ce... | 7d 
uh mvbéoOa instead of 7d oé wy rvbéc Oar.— 
kel...41: see O. 7. 198 n.—retvew, absol., 
here, like relvew ré£ov or relvew mdda, ‘to 
strain the cord too tight,—to be over- 
rigid in maintaining one’s own views. 
This poet. use should be distinguished 
from the ordinary intrans. use of relvw, 


like ¢endere, ‘to have a direction,’ or 
‘take one’s way’ (Xen. Az. 4. 3. 21 
érewov dvw mpds Td dpos). 

712 rapa pelOp.: for a before initial f, 
cp. O. 7. 847 (éueé pérov), O. C. goo dare 
purfipos.— Xetpdppots, here a neut. adj., as 
Eur. Zro. 449 vdare xeyudppw: usu. 6 xe- 
pedppous (sc. morauds). ‘Lozer, Geo. Gr. 
p. 84: ‘The numerous torrents (xewudppor) 
are the natural result of the configuration 
of the country, for the steep limestone 
mountains have but little of a spongy 
surface to act as a reservoir for the rain... 
It is especially at the time of the autumn 
rains that the greatest floods take place, 
and the sudden swelling and violent rush 
of the stream has furnished Homer with 
some of his finest similes.’ (//. 4. 452 ff., 
16, 384 ff.: imitated by Verg. Aen. 2. 
305 ff., 12. 523.)—Antiphanes (c. 380 
B.C.) parodies these verses (fr. incert. 10: 
Athen. 22 F). 

713. vmelke. Cp. Babrius fad. 36: 
an oak, torn up by the roots, is being 
swept down by a boiling torrent, and 
asks the reeds how they have managed 
to escape; when a reed (kddapos) an- 
swers;—ov pev paxouevyn Tals mvoats éve- 
KHOns, | huets 6 Kapmrduecda padOakg 
youn, | kav Barby Hudv dvewos dpa Ki- 
vhon.—avrompenva= avrdoppiga, mpdpprfa; 
Tl. 9. 541 Xapal Bare dévdpea paxpa | av- 
Thow pieyor. 

715 aitws, ady. from avrés (with 
‘ Aeolic’ acc.); see on O. 7. 931.—vaés, 
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telvas vrelKker pnd€ev, UmTiows KaT@ 

OT peyas TO Nourov cehpac vauTidnerTau. 
ANC elke Fupod Kal perdotacw didov. 
yvopn yap et Tus KaT €L0U VvEewTEpov 


TpooEoTt, one eEyoye mpeo Bevew TON 


720 


povas TOV avdpa move ETLOTHENS Teor: 
el & ovr, puree yap. TOUTO a) TAUTYN PEEL, 
Kal TOV deyovtav ev Kahov TO pavOaver. 


XO. 


pabety, o€ 7 ad Tovd: 


avat, o€ T Eixds, €l TL Kal puov heyet, 
ev yap ElpnTat Suma. 


725 


by first hand.—éyxparh] éyxpare? L, with » written above by first hand: éyxpa- 


THS Y- 717 1d dowdy MSS.: 


Doric for vews, allowed by tragedy even 
in iambics, as Az. 872, Aesch. Zh. 62, 
Eur. Med. 523: though vdes (953) and 
vat occur only in lyrics. So vadés, temple 
(286), "A@dva, xuvayds, ddaryds, mrodayds 
(1196): and even in Att. prose Aoxayés, 
ovpayés, fevaryds.—éykpary, proleptic: cp. 
475 TeptokeN}.—7r 8a, the sheet : the wédes 
were ropes attached to the two lower cor- 
ners of the sail, whence theirname. Eur. 
Or. 706 kal vais yap, évradeioa mpds Blav 
modl, | EBawer, torn 8 addis, jv yade 65a: 
a ship dips when strained too hard by the 
sheet (z.e. when the sheet is hauled too 
taut), but rights again, if one slackens. 

716 f. pndév, eneric (such an one as 
does not...).—Katew otpépas, sc. vay, 
easily supplied from vads: for xdérw, cp. 
527: for orpépw= dvarrpépw, O. C. 1453. 
Hermann’s T6 tAotoy for Td Aourdy is not 
only needless, but spoils the force of the 
phrase: ‘henceforth voyages,’ is an ironi- 
cal way of saying that the voyage comes 
to an abrupt end: cp. 311. capac, 
the rowers’ benches: thus vrriots vividly 
suggests the moment of capsizing. 

718 elke Ovpod, ‘cease from wrath,’ 
lit., recede from it. The Bonds is con- 
ceived as ground from whith he retires 
so Ougot mepav=‘to go fur in Serehit 
and is contrasted with ekew: O. 7: 673 
atuyves jev elxewr OFAos el, Bapds 5°, drav | 
Gugod mepdoys. For the gen., cp. 22. 4. 
509 und? elxere Xdpuns |’ Apyelos: 70. 5. 
348 elxe, Atds Odyarep, modénov Kal Syio- 
ratos: Her. 2. 80 etxovar THs 6500: id. 7 
160 brrelEouev Tod dpxatouv Adyou: Ar. Raz. 


Hermann conject. 
718 dvuo L. So Ald., following Par. A, as usual. 
the later Mss., including L*, V, V° (first hand), V4, Aug. b, Dresd. a. 


TO m)otor. —ré\uace iE 
But @vzod is in many of 
See comment. 


790 drexdpynoer adt@~ Tod Opdvov. Eur. 
has a somewhat similar phrase, Hz4p. goo 
dpyiis & davels xaxijs, dvat | Onced, “ae 
Ageror goto SovNevear Sduors, where the 
sense is, ‘having remitted thy wrath,’ 
éfavels [veavror] opyis. —kal peTdoracw 
Si8ou, ‘and concede a change’: allow our 
pleading to change your mood. A change 
in Creon’s mood implies a change in the 
whole situation. For the notions thus 
blended in merdoracw here, cp. Alexis fr. 
incert. 46 Tay merpluov al welfoves | NOwac 
Towvor TOV Ppev Oy uerdoracw: Andoc. 
or. 2 § 18 oloew &uedev...700 rére mapdr- 
Tos KAKOD weTdoracw.—B8iSov: a verb oft. 
used of concesston to the remonstrance of 
friends: Az. 483 madoal ye uéyror Kal dds 
dvdpdow diros | yrouns Kpar hoa: Tr. 
1117 d6s goer ceavréy, gh TooodToy ws 
ddxver | Gvug Svcopyos.—Others place a 
comma or point at elke, taking kat as= 

falso’; ‘yield, also permitting “thy wrath 
to change’ (with ddo¥vs); or ‘yield: also 
permit,’ “ete. (an asyndeton, with didou). 
On this view, either @vug@ or Ouod is pos- 
sible. But the fatal objection to it is the 
weakness of kat, whether the ‘also’ is 
explained (@) as by Campbell (with 8fdov) 
—‘if you are angry, be a/so placable’; or 
(0) as by Wecklein (with ddov%s)—tit is 
possible not only to moderate one’s pas- 
sion, but a/so to desist from it,’ which 
implies that he might yield while still 
angry.—See Appendix. 

719 £ el Tis yvwopy mpdcertt Kal dm’ 
nod v. (dvros), de, if I also, younger 
though I am, can contribute a sound 
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taut, and never slackens it, upsets his boat, and finishes his 
voyage with keel uppermost. . 

Nay, forego thy wrath; permit thyself to change. For 
if I, a younger man, may offer my thought, it were far best, 
I ween, that men should be all-wise by nature; but, otherwise— 
and oft the scale inclines not so—’'tis good also to learn from 


those who speak aright. 


CH. Sire, ’tis meet that thou shouldest profit by his words, 
if he speaks aught in season, and thou, Haemon, by thy father’s; 
for on both parts there hath been wise speech. 


and Appendix. 
Tov] avrod & L.—édirdae L. 
dry Hermann. 


720 gnu’ L (not pw’). 
(The « is certainly from the first hand.) durd@ r. 


721 miéw L: rréwr r. 725 ai 


opinion. Cp. O. C. 292 rdvOvuyuara | 
...7Ta7d gov, the thoughts urged on thy 
part. £7. 1464 redetrar rdw’ éuod. For 
the modest kal, cp. O. 7: 1100 ef xp7 Te 
Kaue...crabudcbar: Ph. 192 elrep kaye Te 
gpovS.—lIf kam’ were taken as kal éré, it 
must mean, ‘in my casealso.’ Plat. Rep. 
475A én’ éuod Néyew (to take me as an 
instance). In £7. 1469 I formerly thus 
took kam’ éuod Opjvwy TUX, but now think 
that there, too, it is kal awé.—mperBevev 
=mpecBitaroy eivat, to dethedest thing: 
Eur. Her. 45 olot mpeoBever yévos, whose 
birth has precedence (=the eldest): cp. 
O. T. 1365 (rpecBdrepor) n. 

721 divat, should be by nature: Pind. 
O. 9. 107 7 6€ guG Kparicroy dmray (op- 
posed to didaxrat aperat).—mdvr’, adv.: 
Tr. 338 TovtTwy éxw yap wav7’ émiorhuny 
éy@: O. 7. 475 n.—The merit of listen- 
ing to good advice is often thus extolled: 
Hes. Of. 291 ovTos wey TravapioTos, ds av- 
Tos mavta vonon | écOdds & av Kaxelvos, 
és e0 eimévte wlOnrau. Her. 7. 16 toov 
éxeivo, w Baoied, map’ euol Kéxpitat, ppo- 
véew Te 6d Kal TW AéyovTe xpnoTa EOédewv 
metOecOar. Cp. Cic. pro Cluentio 31: 
Livy 22. 29. 

722 «i 8 ovv, se. wh epu To.odros. 
This is better than to suppose that ude 
yap has changed the form of the sentence 
(el & ofp TodTo wh TavTy pérrec), since this 
elliptical ef 5’ ot» was a familiar Attic 
idiom: see Plat. Afol. 34 D ef 67 Tis Ducy 
otrws éxer—ovK akio wev yap éywye, el 6’ 
ody [sc. otrws exeu|—émverk div joe dow 
mpos TovTov Aéyerv: ‘If any one of you is so 
disposed—I do not think that he ought to 
be so, but suppose that he 7s—I think that 
I might fairly say tohim,’ etc. Eur. Wz. 
507 el Toe doxel cot, xpqv Mev od o” duap- 


ravew* | ef 8 oby [sc. juapres], miO00 wor 
(fyou ought not to have erred,—but if 
you have’). So, without ellipse, Aesch. 
Ag. 1042 € 8 ofy dvayKn Thad’ émippémoe 
Tvxns, ‘but if one should be doomed to 
slavery’ (then worthy masters are best). 
Eur. fr. 463 Urn pwev &ry mepurecety...| 
ei 6’ ody yévoro, x.7r.X. Cp. & ody in 
688 (n.).—totro...TravTy: cp. Az. 950 
rad’ éorn THOE: Aesch. 2. V. 511 ot Tatra 
Tourn. pr is generic, going with ratty: 
in a way other than this.—fémeww to in- 
cline (as the scale of a balance does): so 
Plat. Lege. 862 D rHde pérew, Tim. 7OE 
éxelyy pérov (to incline, or tend, in that 
direction). 

723 Kal 7d Tv eb NeyovTwy way Oavew 
kadov (éort): for the place of e@, cp. 659: 
for that of 76, 710. The simple gen., as 
O. 7. 845, ete: 

724£.cé7 doubled: cp. 1340, O. 7. 
637-—L’s 8imdae really favours 8urda 
rather than Hermann’s 8urAq: for ¢ sub- 
script is oft. wrongly added or omitted 
(cp. 726 cr.n.); whereas 7 was not likely 
to become a here. Either word is admis- 
sible; but I slightly prefer dvmrAd@, for this 
reason. Itis true that the plur. of durdois 
in poetry usu.=simply ‘two’ (51, 1232, 
1320, O. JT. 20, 1135). But Soph. has 
at least one instance of the distributive 
sense (‘two sets’), viz., O. Z. 1249, 
where 6urd0fs =a twofold brood, 2z.e. 
Oed., and his children. (I do not add 
O. T. 288 Simdobs | romrods, taking it to 
mean merely ‘two,’ not ‘two sets.’) And 
in Attic prose the distributive use is not 
rare: thus in Plat. Legg. 722 E 6dimo?... 
youot are not ‘two laws,’ but ‘two sets of 
laws.’ We have, then, good warrant for 
Sirda here as=‘two sets of arguments.’ 
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FP S01 Tyhucoide Kal dudakdper Ga 5) 

ppovety vm _avopos THuKovOE THY picw ; 
Al. pndev TO Hm) dikavov: ei Oo eye vos, 

ov TOV Xpovov XP? padhov ue Tapya, TKOTELD. 
KP: epyov. yap €oT. TOUS dKoopotvTas oeBew ; 
Al. ovd av Kehevorayp evoeBetv eis TOUS KQKOUS. 
KP: ovx noe yap Todd ereihyTTAaL voow ; 
Al. ov onoe @7Bys Thos OpomTohus heds, 
KP; mohts yap np Opre xp? Tao ew Epel ; 
Al. opas 768 as elpnKas as dyav VEOS ; 
KP. didw yap H "pot Xp? *ue THO dpyew \XOoves ; 
AI. dds yap ovk eof ris avdpds eof Evos. 


726 oi] In L, the first hand has written 7 above ol. 


This was meant to indicate 


a variant 4,—the t being added by an error of a frequent kind (cp. 755 76’). 
Dindorf wrongly supposed that it was meant to indicate a correction of dcr\de in 


725 into dumd7je. 


In that case it would have been written over or near dim\au, 


not at the beginning of v. 726. —<didatbuerOa 57] didatouerd ad de? Semitelos. 


728 pndev 7d un] wndéy + 6 wy Tournier: undév ye un K. Walter. 


On the other hand, Surry is strange 
(though possible) as= ‘in two ways,” 2.e. 
‘on both sides.’ It usu. means, ‘doubly’ 
(Eur. Jon 760 Kel Oaveiv wé\dw dud7y); 
or ‘twice as much’ (Plat. Res. 330 C 
durAG of dAdo). So, here, it would 
more naturally mean, ‘twice over.’ 

726 f. kal with Si8aE., shall we zzdeed 
be taught: £7. 385 7 7 Tadra Oy) pe Kal Be- 
Bovhewra moeiv; O. 7. 772n. For didag. 
as pass., cp. 637. 8%, an indignant ‘then’: 
the word ends a verse also in 923, 7%. 
460, Lh. 1065, Eur. Suppl. 521, Hipp. 
1093-—THV boy, birth, and so age; O. 
C. 1295 wy poe vEewrepos. 

728 f. wnd€év, sc. Siddokou: TO par Slk. 
=6 pi dlkawv éore: see on 360 ovder...7d 
ué\Nov.— Tov Xpovoy, my years: cp. 681.— 
The change of rdpya into rovjpyor (adopted 
by Nauc Ii is nO gain. The sing. is taken 
as ‘the cause’ (which he defends). But 
he means, ‘you should consider, not my 
age, but my conduct my" merits’: and 
this is expressed by rdpya, just as in O. C. 
265 Svoua movoy delaavres* od yap dh 76 
ye | c&w’ ode rdpya raud, Cp. Menander 
fr. incert. g1 “My TodTo BhéWys, el vewrepos 
Aéyw, | GAN el ppovotvrwy rods ovyous 
dvopav Néyw (v. 1. Ppovodvros...avdpos: 
Bentley, pépw). 


730 épyov. Haemon has asked that 


729 rdpya] 


his épya may be considered. Creon asks 
scornfully, ‘Do you consider it an &p-yor— 
something which you can urge in your 
favour—to be the champion of a rebel ?’ 
€pyov would not have been thus used 
alone, but for the desire to give rdpya a 
derisive echo. The Attic associations of 
the word help, however, to explain this 
use. Thus €pyov meant (a) a thing worth 
doing, as Ar. Lys. 424 obdev Epyov éoravar, 
it is mo wse... (cp. Az. 852); so odde 
mpodpyou éorl, non operae pretium est: or 
(2), one’s allotted task, as Ar. Av. 862, 
leped, ody Epyov, Bie. So here, without 
meaning so much as ‘achievement’ (Z/. 
689), it could mean, ‘useful act,’ ‘worthy 
task.’—rods dkoopodvras: so Ph. 387: 

cp. above 660, 677.—céPeww, as 511. 

781 ovd’, not even: O. C. 1429 (n.) 
ov’ dyyedoduev ddradpa. So far am I 
from showing honour to evil-doers, that 
I would not even wish others to do so. 
Without directly denying that Antigone 
can be described as dxoouotea, he denies 
that she is ax. This involves the whole 
question between the divine and the 
human law. 

732 rogde...vdow, that of being Kak. 
Others understand, 7@ els rods Kaxovs ev- 
veBetv. But the sense of the dialogue 
runs thus: —‘ C. Do youapprove of honour- 


ANTI-FONH 


CR: 
by men of his? 
HAE. 


137 


Men of my age—are we indeed to be schooled, then, 


In nothing that is not right; but if Iam young, thou 


shouldest look to my merits, not to my years. 


CR. 
HAE. 


Is it a merit to honour the unruly? 
I could wish no one to show respect for evil-doers. 


Cr. Then is not she tainted with that malady? 
HAE. Our Theban folk, with one voice, denies it. 


CR. 
HAE. 
CR. 


own ? 


Shall Thebes prescribe to me how I must rule? 
See, there thou hast spoken like a youth indeed. 
Am I to rule this land by other judgment than mine 


HAE. That is no city, which belongs to one man. 


tovpyov Hilberg. 


; 731 005 ay] od trav Schneidewin. 
735 706°] In L an early hand has changed o to a. 
xem ye L. So (with xp7) most of the later Mss. 


734 due] due L. 
736 dddwi yap 7 (sé) pou 
Dobree’s conject., d\\w yap 7 nol 


xen ue, has been generally received.—Campb. cites d\dov yap # we from M4,=cod. 


C. 24 sup. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, a rsth cent. Ms. 


avdpoc &c@ L. 


737 dvdpds éc8’] 


ing law-breakers?— Z. I should not dream 
of honouring wrong-doers.—C. Is not she, 
then, a wrong-doer?’ Doubtless, Creon 
could also say,—‘Does not she, then, 
honour wrong-doers (Polyneices)?’ Here, 
however, his point is that she is a rebel,— 
not, that her brother was a traitor.—For 
the fig. use of vécos, cp. 1052, and n. on 
653.—émetAnmrat, attacked,as by a disease: 
so the act., Thuc. 2. 51 (7 vécos) dls...rov 
avrov..,ovK émed\duBave. (Distinguish the 
sense of érl\nmros in 406.) 
733 OnBrns, possessive gen., not gen. 
)with épémrodts, which=‘of the same 
ity’: the sense is, ‘the united folk of 
| Thebes,’=the whole city, mavdyuos adds 
(7). Cp. 693. The epic x7ré\s is used 
both in lyr. and in dial. by Aesch. and 
Eur., but in neither by Soph. 

734 piv, plur. (instead of éuol), com- 
bined with the sing. éyé: cp. 1194: Az. 
1400 el 6¢ uh ore col didov | rpdocew TA” 
Huds, elw, érawécas 7d obv: Ph. 1394 
el oé y’ & Neyo | reloew Suvnodbuerba 
pndev av déyw (and zd. 12109 ff.): Eur. 
HI. F. 858 ijwov paprupduerba Spo’ a 
dpav od Bodouar: Lon 391 kwhvdpecOa pi 
uabety & Bovhopac. 

735 ws dyav véos—despite the differ- 
ence between your age and mine (726). 

736 Dobree’s pe for ye is clearly right; 
ye would throw a false emphasis on xp} 
(‘Now, ought I to rule...?’): the sense 
requires the stress to fall on dAAw 7 *pol. 


This dat. ‘of interest’ does not mean, 
‘for my own advantage’ (or gain), but, 
‘to my own satisfaction,’ z.e. ‘according 
to my own views.’ Haemon has made~ 
light of Créon’s protest against dictation 
from Thebes. Creon rejoins, ‘What, am 
I to rule Thebes in dependence on any 
other judgment than my own?’ In Eur. 
Suppl. 410 Creon’s herald says, més yap 
7s éy@ wapeu’ aro | évds mpos dvdpds, ovK 
bxAw, Kparvverat.—For épol instead of 
éuauT@, cp. Plat. Gorg. 474 B éyw yap OH 
olua kal éue kal o€...qryetoOac.—Though 
Xp7 ye is untenable, the dat. is no argu- 
ment against it: xp7 could be absolute, 
the dat. being still a dat. of interest. 
There is no certain Attic instance of 
xen with dat. In Eur. Jom 1317 rotou 
& evdlkos | lepa Kadigew, Goris HdcKetr’, 
éxphv, Dobree’s rovs dé y’ évdixous is need- 
less: the sense is, ‘in the interest of the 
just, it was right,’ etc. In Lys. or. 28 § 10 
Tots dpxovor Tols vuerépous émdelEere mb- 
Tepov xph Sikalos elyat, we should read 
dixatous, and just afterwards vPedopuévous. 
Xen. has de? with dat. and infin., if the 
text is sound in Az. 3. 4. 35- 

737 modus yap ovK %o6’. Cp. Arist. 
Pol. 3.16 rept 6¢ ris rapBacidelas Kadov- 
uévns,—atrn 8 éorl kal? jv dpxer mavTwv 
Kata THv éavtod Bovhnow 6 Bacieds,— 
Soxe? O€ ricwy ode Kara Pio elvat TO KUpLov 
éva mavtwv elvar TOv wodTay, brrov ouve- 
oTnkev €& ouolwv 7 rods. For Plato, the 


li 
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KP. ov Tov KparouvTos ” modes vopilerar ; 

ke Kahos epnenS ie av ov yas apxous }LOvos. 

KP. 08, @s EOUKE, ie) yuvacnt OUMPAXEl. 740 
ial eurep yur) cv: cov yap ouv T poKy}Oopiau. 

KP.c@ TAYKAKLOTE, Sud dikns lov Tmarpt. 

AI. ov yap dikaud o efapapravovl Ope. 

KP. dpaprdve yap TAS eas dpxas o€Bor ; 

50 be ov yap | o€Beus, Tuas YE Tas Beav TATOV. 745 
KP. @ pepo HOos Kat yuvarKos VorTEpov. 

Al. ov trav €dows noow ye TOV alo pav ee. 

KP. 6 your hoyos cou mas vmrep Ketvns d0e. 

AI. Kal cod ye Kapov, Kal Jeav TOV vepTépwr. 


739 xawo’ épnunoy’ rs 
Tournier. 


745 ov] Musgrave conject. ed. 
the « of ovx« is oft. 


Tupavvis is €oxarov mbdews voonua, Rep. 


544C. Cic. de Rep. 3. 31 ubt tyrannus 
est, 16t...dicendum est nullam esse ren- 
publicam. 


7838 voplterat with gen., as O. C. 38 
(n.).—In a different sense (and rather with 
an allusion to demagogues) it is said in 
Ph. 386 dds yap fore waoa Trav tyyou- 
peeve (like éore Too Aéyorros, On. ot4). 

739 Kalas €pripys y (L) is much 
better than kadd@s y’ épyjuns (Blaydes and 
Nauck): Soph. often thus adds ye to the 
emphatic adj., as ZZ. 365 ob8 dy ov, o- 
ppwv y’ ovoa: 2d. 518 Oupalay y odcar: 
Ph. 811 ob} phy o? evopxdy vy’ a&id Pér Oar. 

740 Though at least one late Ms. 
(Paris E) has cuzmaxe?y, it is needless to 
assume here the same mixed constr. as 
Tr. 1238 avnp & 85’, ds ouxev, od veuety 
€nol | POlvovre wotpar. 

741 ov, indeed, in fact: cp. 489.— 
mpokySopar : cp. on mpockorely, 688. 

742 « mwaykakurre: so Heracles to 
his son Hyllus, Tr. 1124.4 Cp. O. C. 443 
melorov...KaKtoTos.— Bd Slkys tay rarpl, 
engaging in controversy with him, bandy- 
ing arguments with him, Thue. 6. 60 
dprnBévrt dud, Olkns éMetv, to deny the 
charge, and stand a trial. Xen. Azz. 3. 
2. 8 mddw adrots did Pirlas lévac... ded 
mayTos moNéov avrots lévar, So dud paxns 
(Her. 6. 9), de’ &x@pas (Eur. Ph. 479) — 
Cp. Plut. Mor. 483 c (a brother, in a 


Kaas vy’ épnuns Blaydes. 
742 6 maykdkiore] © mal kdxiore in Plutarch’s quotation (Zor. 483 
and so Porson wished to read (Adv. 172, Eur. Or. 301). 


740 rH yuvaikl] tals yurackt 
C), 
743 6pa] dpa L. 


747 od xdy L (meaning, doubtless, ov« av, for 
thus detached in L, and joined to the next word): 


od rap 


brother’s defence, ought to brave the dis- 
pleasure of parents): ai d€ drép ddeApod 
map’ dtlay Kax@s dxovovros 7) mwdoyorros 
avrvdcxlat Kal diexacoroylac pds adrods 
(the parents) dueumroe cat kadal> xal od 
Po8nréov dxodoa (to have said to one) rd 
Lopéixrerov? @ wat xdxicre (quoting this 
V.)...Kal yap avrots 4 Toadryn Slxy (con- 
troversy) Tots éXeyxouevors rove? THY Hrray 
Holw THs plans. 

744 dpxds, the king’s powers or pre- 
rogatives, like «pcr (60, 166, 173): cp. 
177; 797. Gp. Aesch. CA. 864 dpxds Te 
todtooorduous | rardépwy @ &er uéyay Od- 
Bow (Orestes). Eur. Z. A. 343 érel xaré- 
oxes dpxds Agamemnon). 

745 ov ydp “a éBeis : ‘(that plea is void), 
for,’ etc.: z.e. ‘vay, det thou dost not.. 
Creon has asked, ‘Do I wrong, when I 
reverence my royal office?’ Haemon 
answers, ‘Nay, there can be no such 
reverence, when you dishonour the gods.’ 
A king rules by the divine grace. 
sins against his own office w hen he uses 


He 


his power to infringe the majesty of the) 
gods.—tipds, esp. sacrifices (as in this. 


case the offerings to the véprepor) : 
T. gog n. 

746 3S wapdv. In Haemon’s last 
words Creon hears an echo of Antigone’s 
doctrine—that the @edv voucua rank above}, 
the human king’s edict (453). Hence\! 
yvvatkes torepov, ‘inferior to her,’ rank- 


cp. OL 


| 
\ 
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Cr. Is not the city held to be the ruler’s? 
HAE. Thou wouldst make a good monarch of a desert. 
Cr. This boy, it seems, is the woman’s champion. 
HA. If thou art a woman; indeed, my care is for thee. 
Cr. Shameless, at open feud with thy father! 
HAE. Nay, I see thee offending against justice. 
Cr. Do I offend, when I respect mine own prerogatives ? 
HAr. Thou dost not respect them, when thou tramplest on 
the gods’ honours. 
Cr. O dastard nature, yielding place to a woman! 
HArE. Thou wilt never find me yield to baseness. 
Cr. All thy words, at least, plead for that girl. 
Har. And for thee, and for me, and for the gods below. 


Elmsley. [Porson on Eur. Med. 863 first pointed to the misunderstood crasis of 
tot and dy as a source of MS. error, giving several examples; Elmsley on Med. 
836 f. first applied the remark to this verse.]|—The Aldine, following A and some 
other Mss., has ov« dv y’, and Brunck wrote ov« dy y’ @dos Kpeloow pe (for ye) 


a 


a 


Tav aloxpwr moré.—ovK av aBos Nauck. 


748 6 yodv] 6 y’ oy L. 


ing after her ; so Az. 1366, Ph. 181. Not, 
‘unable to resist her influence’ (through 
love), as though it were yuvaikds jooov : 
a meaning which Uorepos could not have. 
The general sense is, however, the same, 
—viz., that he ranks behind a woman, 


_ who leads him. 


747 ‘I may be inferior to a woman, 
but at least you will never find me yield- 
ing to base temptations.’ It would have 
been alcxpéy if he had allowed fear or 
self-interest to deter him from pleading 
this cause. (Cp. 509.) Cp. 77%. 489 
tpwros...noowv: fr. 844 joowr...dpyns.— 
of rdy is a certain correction of ovx dv 
(cpaO2t445, 1409: 0. C, 1351: 77. 
279: At. 456, 534, etc.). Against the 
weak conjecture ovK dy y’ is the repetition 
of ye: cp. on O. C. 387. Where réy has 
been corrupted in our MSS., it has most 
often become 7’ av, sometimes vy’ dv or 3’ 
dv. But a change of o¥ ray into ovK ay 
would also be easy in writing where, as 
in that of L, the « of ov« was often attached 
to the next word (see cr. n.).—ye em- 
phasises the whole phrase, joow ray alc- 
xpav, not joow alone: cp. 648n. 

748 yotv: cp. O. C.24n. To plead 
her cause zs to be Roowy ruwv aloxpwv. 

749 kal cod ye. Creon is concerned, 
not merely as a king whose city will be 
punished by the gods, but as a man who 
is to be saved from incurring guilt. 

750—757 Objections have been made 


to the traditional order of these verses, 
chiefly in two respects. (1) 755 e uh 
marnp 700’ is—it is argued—the strongest 
thing said by Haemon, and ought there- 
fore to come immediately before Creon’s 
final outburst, d\ndes; (758). How could 
it be followed by merely so mild a phrase 
as wy KwTiANé pe?—We may reply :— 
Haemon says that, zf Creon were not his 
father, he would have thought him mad. 
It is to this that wh KwriAdé pe refers, 
meaning, ‘Do not seek to deceive me by 
an affectation of filial deference.’ (2) 757 
Bove Néyew re is too mild a remark—it 
is said—to form the climax of provocation 
to Creon’s anger. We may reply :—It is 
in substance, if not in form, such a climax, 
—fora father who holds that zwnguestioning 
obedience (640) is a son’s first duty. It 
asserts Haemon’s right to maintain his 
own views against his father’s,—6éid dixns 
lévat, as Creon put it (742). The tra- 
ditional order seems, therefore, to be 
right. 

Three modes of transposition have been 
proposed. (1) Enger puts 756 and 757 
after 749. Then xw&ride (756) refers to 
Haemon’s plea that he has his father’s 
cause, and that of religion, at heart. We 
lose nothing by such a transposition ; but 
neither do we gain. 

(2) Donner (in his transl., ed. 1863) 
simply transposed verses 755 and 757, 
leaving the rest as they stand. For this 
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KP. 
Al. 
it 
Al. 
KP. 
Al. 
KP: 
Al; 
1G) 


> 3 la) sO. 
Q KaTATEAaV w 

Ya > 4 > > A 
tis O eat amenry 
Kraiwv ppevooess, 


TavTny tot ovK eof ws ere Caoay yapels. 
no ovv Oavetrar Kal Pavovo’ det Tuva. 
emeEepyet Opacis ; 

Tpos KEvas yvamas Eye ; 
av dpevav avtos KeEvos. 

el py tatnp nol’, eirov av o ovK ed ppovelv. 755 
yuvaikos wy Sovevpa, py KOTANE pe. 

Bovder éyew Tu Kal Néyov pyndev KdVew ; 

adnOes; ad ov, TOvd’ "Ohvptrov, tof Ort, 
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75° 


xalpwr emt Woyowr Sevvaces eye. 


750 mor’. . yapels.] mor’. . yaueto; L. 


40 of” vulg.: 4 6’ ofv Hartung. Nauck conject. ef & otv. 


TELA. 


ever, by an early hand (the first, or S). 


kal arethwv. 


Cp 720: 


751 70° otv L, and lemma schol.: 
752 7 Kara- 


In L there has been an erasure at the letters ama, which are, how- 


The first hand had (I think) written 7 
For an analogous error cp. O. C. 172 cr. n. 


757 xvew x, Néyerv L.—Wecklein conject. péyew te kal Wéywv undev 


755 700] nod L. 


it may fairly be said that 757 comes very 
fitly after 754. On the other hand it 
seems to me that 756 does not aptly 
follow 757. 

(3) Pallis arranges thus:—749, 756, 
755. 754) 757, 750—753- Thus kevds 
ryvwpas (753) becomes the last sting.— 
The fact is that, in a stormy altercation, 
we do not look for a closely logical texture 
and a delicately graduated crescendo. The 
MS. order is (to my mind) the best; but 
other arrangements are possible, and 
would be nearly as good. 

750 Creon, instead of replying to v. 
749, abruptly repeats his resolve. ovdx 
éorw ws tavrnv ére SGoav yauels (fut.) 
moré, it cannot be that you shall ever wed 
her while she yet lives; z.e. she is to die 
at once, and can become your bride, if 
ever, only év “Avdov (654). Cp. 1240.— 
ws for the more usual d7ws: so Ph. 196 
ovk &o8’ ws o¥.—The strange place of 
moré is explained by the strong emphasis 
on tavtTyny (‘her, at any time, it is im- 
possible that thou shouldest wed’). Soph. 
often admits bold arrangements of words 
(cp. O. 7. 1245, 1251: @. C. 1428). 

751 48 referring to radrny (cp. 296 f.). 
At first sight 7 8’ is attractive; but that 
phrase is properly used with the imperat., 
and has a defiant or scornful tone (O. 7. 
669 6 & ody Irw: Az. 961 of & ody yeduv- 
tw: Ar, Ach. 186 of & obv Bowvrwr). 
The quiet 78 is more impressive here.— 
Ode tivd, z.c. éué: Creon understands 


him to mean cé. As vy. 763 f. show, 
Haemon is resolved not to survive An- 
tigone. But he has no thought of threaten- 
ing his father’s life: his frantic action at 
v. 1231 was a sudden impulse, instantly 
followed by remorse (1245). For the 
sinister Tis, cp. dz. 1138 Toor’ els dvlay 
Tomos epxeral ru. Ar. Raw. 552 fi. Ka- 
Kov nKee Twl,..daoce Tis Siknvy. Thuc. 4. 
68 el...uh meloeral tis, alrod Thy mdxny 
éverOat. 

752 7 éwetépxa Kal érareiddv woe 
Apacts; Dost thou go the length of e’en 
threatening so boldly? The participial 
clause defines the manner of émetépxeu, 
and so is practically equiv. to a@ore Kal 
éramei\etv etc. The kat here belongs to 
the partic. (distinguish the composite 7 
kal in question, O. 7. 368). Eur. Bacch. 
1346 GAN’ ére&épxer Mav, (we have erred,) 
but thou goest too far (in vengeance). Cp. 
O. C. 438 rdv Oupdvy éexSpaudvTa jor | 
pelfw KoNacriHy. 

754 Kdalov, as O. Z. 401, 1152.— 

pevisorets, a poet. word, used by Xen._ 
Mem. 4.1. 5 rods éml wrottw péya dpo- 
vodvras...éppévou héywr. 

755 ov ed ppovety, as angrily refusing 
(754) Sard reason. 

756 SovAcvppa: cp. on 650.—p1) Ko- 
TUDE pe, ‘do not saa to cajole i Sy 
referring to ef uh} marhp 706’, as expressive 
of filial respect. Creon means, ‘do not 
pretend that you have any of the feelings 
with which a son ought to regard a father.’ 
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Cr. Thou canst never marry her, on this side the grave. 
Har. Then she must die, and in death destroy another. 
Cr. How! doth thy boldness run to open threats ? 

HAE. What threat is it, to combat vain resolves? 

Cr. Thou shalt rue thy witless teaching of wisdom. 

Har. Wert thou not my father, I would have called thee 
unwise, 

Cr. Thou woman’s slave, use not wheedling speech with 
me. 

Har. Thou wouldest speak, and then hear no reply ? 

Cr. Sayest thou so? Now, by the heaven above us—be sure 
of it—thou shalt smart for taunting me in this opprobrious strain. 


déyerv. 758 ddnées;] addnbéo; L. (The first hand wrote merely a comma: S 
added the dot above it.) But in O. 7. 350 (the only other instance in Soph.) L has 
&dAnOeo (though without the note of interrogation). 759 émi] Dobree conject. é: 
Musgrave, émupiyowor.—devvdces] & évvaces L, the 6 substituted by S for another 


letter (X?). 
has & évyvage. 


So in 47, 243 L has 6 évvagwy: and in Theognis 1211 (Bergk) one Ms. 


Cp. Theognis 363 8 xwriAXe Tov éxOpdv 
(cajole)* dravy & dmroxelpos €dOy, | trical 
vw, mpddacw pndeulay Oduevos: id. 851 
ZLeds dvdp’ éEodécecev "ONUutrL0s, bs Tov éral- 
pov | wadOaxa kwri\hwv éfarraray ébé\e. 

757 déyewv...K\vev; do you wish to 

speak, and yet not to hear? Aéyew te 
has a euphemistic tone (‘to say something 
strong, or harsh’), like dpay re (Z7. 336), 
but the zz could hardly be represented in 
translation without exaggerating it. )é- 
yew kal dxovey was a familiar phrase for 
fair discussion (Thuc. 4. 22 éyovtes kal 
dkovovtes mept éxdorov EvuBHnoovrar: cp. 
O. C. 189). £1. 628 mpos dpynv éxpépe., 
pebetod wor | Néyerv & xpnforw’, odd? erl- 
oracae KAVELY: 2b. QQO 4 Tpounbla | Kal 
T® éyovTe Kal KNvovTe giymaxos. The 
words imply a claim of equality, and are 
also full of scorn: hence Creon’s outburst. 
—Not: ‘do you wish to taunt and not to 
be taunted in return ?’—as if kev =‘ to 
have things said to one’ (Az. 1322 «Avovre 
pratpa auuBarety érn kaxd: Ll. 523 
Kax@s 6€ ce| Aéyw KakOs KkNivovta mpds 
cébev Oapd). 

758 ddnées; the word which marks 

ythat Teiresias can no longer restrain his 
jwrath against Oedipus (0. 7. 350).—ov¥ 
rovd’ "OX., without ud: O. ZT. 660, 1088. 
Cp. Az. 1389 ’OIumou 7005’ 6 mperBeowy 
mathp: O. C. 1655.—to@’ Su, adverbial: 
cp. 276n. 

759 yxaipwv, zpune, as O. 7. 363, 
Ph. 1199.—ém Poyourt Sevvdceis, lit., 


revile me with (continual) cemsaures: wbyos 

is merely censure, fault-finding, not neces- 

sarily implying offensive speech (cp. 689). 

devvdfw, to reproach or revile: Az. 243 

Kaka devvdsov pyuad?: [Eur.] Rhes. 925 

(the Muse speaking of Thamyris) ds ua 

TOAN edévvacev Téxvnv. So Theogn. 

1211 (if the verse be his, and not Ana- 

creon’s) un w apedas [ddlirws ?] malfovca 

ditouvs dévvage roxas, alluding to her 

saying that they had been slaves. Her. g. 

107 mapa dé Tolar Ilépojoe yuvarkds kaxlw 

dkotoa dévvos péyiorés éort. This été | 
with dat. is not merely ‘with,’ but implies 
a_continuing strain of utterance: Z/. 108)| 
éml KwkuT@ T&vde maTpwwv | mpd Oupav' 
NX wat mpopwvey: Eur. Zro, 315 émt 

ddkpuot Kal | yoouoe Tov OavdvTa warépa... 

kataorévouo’ éxevs (thou art ever lament- 

ing).—Others explain é7 as (a) ‘in addi- 

tion to,’ which implies too sharp a contrast 

with devydces, esp. without cal: (6) ‘with 

a view to,’ z.e. ‘in order to blame me.’ 

Cp. Eur. Ph. 1555 ovK én’ dveldecw od’ 

éml xdpuacw | adr’ ddvvaior Aéyw (‘not 

for insult or spiteful joy, but zz pain’). 

Here, however, that sense would be weak. 

—For Dobree’s @m, cp. Ar. Plut. 64 

oro. ma Thy Anunrpa xatpnoes err. It 

is plausible, and may be right. But 

I prefer em Wéyo.or, because (in the sense 

explained above) it is so fitting when an 

impatient man breaks off a dialogue which 

has irritated him throughout. 
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+ \ la) (4 > x > eee A 60 
ayeTE TO [LLTOS, WS KAT OMPaT aUTLKA | 
wif “ / 
mapovte OvyxoKn Tryoia TO vupdiy. 
lal la) / , 
AL. ov 877° euovye, TovTo pH SdEns TorE, 
Y lal / > X 
ov? nO ddetTar TANCLA, ov T ovdapa 
s tee 
Tovpov mpoadpe Kpat év dp0ahpots opar, 
e lal na ig fe 
as tots Géd\ovar Tav ditov patvyn Ever. 765 
¢ » nw 05 
XO. avip, ava€, BéBnkev €€ dpyns Taxus: 
an > la / Zz 
vous © é€ott TyALKoUTOS adynoas Bapus. 
/ , a x > A > ea 
KP. Spdrw, dpoveitw petlov 7 Kar’ avdp’ tov: 
\ 


‘ea 


T@ © ovv Kdpa THD ovK arahdha&er pdpov. 
XO. apdw yap avT® Kal KaTaKTEWar VoELs ; 770 
KP. ob 7Hv ye pr) Ovyovcay ev yap ovtv héyets. 
te \ 7, te ie ~ ~ 
XO. pdpw € woiw Kai ade Bovdrever KTavewv ; 
KP. dywr épnuos ev? av 7 Bpotav ottBos 
Kpvo metpode. Cooav ev KaTapvXt, 


760 dyaye L, dyere xr: dy’, dye Wecklein. 


761 6ynicxe L. 763 ovdaua] 


ovdauae L. Most of the later Mss. have ovéaud, but Dresden a ovdaud, and Vat. 


ovdaov. 


765 yalyy] In L the first hand wrote waive: another early hand, 


deleting o, wrote € over a and ew over m, thus indicating uwaivy and péves (or 
pevets) as alternative readings. The later Mss. have paivyn, mévets, pevets, mévys, or 
pévyn. The Schol. knew both mévys (which he explains first) and saivy.—tvvev. 


L has o above é from first hand. 


766 aynp L, avnp r. 


767 Bapic made 


760 f. dyere. The plur. is addressed 
to the two mpécmo\o who had ushered 
the sisters into the house (578, Koulfer’ 
ciow, OuGes). So at 49t the plur. is used, 
kadetr’. And, in general, such orders 
are usu. given in the plur., or by 7s with 
3rd pers. (as O. 7. 1069). Cp. 931 Totow 
dyovow. This is against Wecklein’s dy’, 
dye. The objection to L’s @yaye is not 
only the sing. number, but also the fact 
that the 2nd aor. imperat. act. (and midd.) 
of dyw does not seem to have been used 
in Attic.—rtd pioos: Ph. gg1 & picos 
(Odysseus): so plonua, orvyos, ortynua. 
—«xat’ pyar’: Xen. “Hier. 1. 14 ovdels... 
eOé\ec Tupdvvov Kar’ dd0aduods KaTnyopelv 
(‘to his face’).—apévtv...rryola. The 
accumulation of words ,for ‘presence’ 
marks his vehement anger: cp. Haemon’s 
pleonasm in 764, and O. 7. 430. 

762 ff. tsorye is placed as if it were 
to be common to both the clauses (odre... 
re), but the constr. changes: cp. £7. 913 
ANN’ ovSe pev 5h pnrpos 086? 6 voids Pidre? | 
ro.atra mpdoocew ore dp&o’ édavOavev.— 


For ove followed by te cp. O. C. 1397(n.). 


—ovSapd, neut. plur. ady.: this form is 
required by metre in 830, as obdaug (Doric) 
in 874: L always Sives o’dauae: see on 
O. C. 1104.—év dOadpots, with them 
(the instrumental év, 962, 1003, 1201): 
an epic phrase, //. 1. 587 év éd8admotow 
tdwua, etc.: so oft. év juuaow (7%. 241), 

765 s: cp. 643.—rTots 6€éXover, Z.¢. 
any who can endure it. Cp. the words 
of Teiresias, 1o87.—Haemon now finally 
quits the scene. The deuteragonist is 
thus set free for the parts of the “Ayyedos 
and the ’Bfdyyenos. 

766 f. ¢ opyjs taxvs, in haste caused 
dy wrath: cp. Z2.7. 111 and Ben e& Eprdos 
ced dueluove dwt udxerPat, out of mere 
rivalry.—Bapvs, resentful: ep. O. 7. 673 
Bapds 9°, bray | Ouuod repdoys; so as epith. 
of wives (O. C. 1328) and épy} (Ph. 368). 
The sense of Sapv in 1251 is different. 

768 petfov 7 Kar’ dvSpa is said in 
answer to their hint of fear :—let his pas- 
sion touch the human limit, aye, or over- 
pass it. O.C. 598 rb yap 7d petgov # Kar’ 
dvOpwrov vooets; For avip=a&vépwros, 26. 
567.—ldv: Ph. 351 ef tart Toole mépyap’ 


il 


ware Oe Ke TY A. ee 
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Bring forth that hated thing, that she may die forthwith in his 
presence—before his eyes—at her bridegroom’s side ! 


HAE. 


No, not at my side—never think it—shall she perish ; 


nor shalt thou ever set eyes more upon my face :—rave, then, 


with such friends as can endure thee. 


[Exit HAEMON, 


Cu. The man is gone, O King, in angry haste; a youthful 


mind, when stung, is fierce. 


Cr. Let him do, or dream, more than man—good speed to 
him !—But he shall not save these two girls from their doom. 

Cu. Dost thou indeed purpose to slay both? 

Cr. Not her whose hands are pure: thou sayest well. 

Cu. And by what doom mean’st thou to slay the other ? 


Cr. I will take her 


where the 


path is loneliest, 


and hide her, living, in a rocky vault, 


from Spaxvc in L. 
pdpwy Vat., V4. 
KATQKTElvaL Y. 


eyeto. 


7 from the first hand. 


alpjoow’ idv: Az. 304 donv Kat’ airav 
UBpw éxricair’ idv. So here it scornfully 
suggests some daring enterprise. 

769 f. For 8 otv cp. 688, 722.—Td 
...708€: cp. 561 (rw), O. Z. 1472 (rotv), 
O. C. 1600 (7), El. 977 (7Hde 7H)—all 
fem.—Attic inscriptions of c¢. 450— 
320 B.C. present numerous instances of 
fem. dual 7, rotv, rovTow, oly, but no 
instance of fem. dual rd, raty, ravraw, or 
afv. (Meisterhans p. 50.) Hitherto the 
gen. and dat. raiv, raivde, ravraw have 
been retained even by those edd. who give 
Tw, TWOE, etc. (cp. O. 7. 1462, 1504: O.C. 
445, 859, 1149, 1290, etc.). But, so far as 
epigraphic evidence goes, the distinction 
is arbitrary.—kat with the whole phrase 
KkaTakt. voets rather than with kataxr. 
alone (for no minor penalty is in view): 
cp. 726. 

771 Qyotoav: cp. 546.—ydp odv: cp. 
489, 741. : 

772 «at with Bovdede; (her doom 
having been fixed,) by what fate do you 
purpose to slay her? For kai thus follow- 
ing the interrog., cp. 1314. Aesch. 4g. 
278 molov xpévou dé kal memopOnrat TONS ; 
Eur. Hee. 515 Os kal vv é&erpdéar’ ;— 
ope=airqv, Antigone: cp. 44 n. 


769 rad (sic)..7ad’ L: 

770 aira L: atrm Dindorf.—xaraxravfva (not karaxrivac) Lt 

771 tHvde (from ride) L, with y above 6 either from the first 

hand (so Duebner) or from an early corrector. 
Perh, ed yap av Aéyas was a v. /. 

ayKav ..o7T{Bov.—év@’ dy made from évé@a dy in L. 


T® 6°..708’ Dindorf.—pdpov L: 


The same hand has written o above 
773 dywy ..oriBos] Semitelos conject. 
774 merpwon L with e above 


773 @¢0a=éxeice &vOa, as O, T. 706: 
so O. C. 188 dye...ue... | tv’ dy etc. Cp. 
Ph. 486 wy mw apys | epnuov otrw xwpis 
avOpwrwv arlBov. 

774 merpwder...év Katdpuxt, ‘in a 
rocky cavern’; schol., év droyelw omnraly. 
Verse 773 shows that Creon is not yet 
thinking of any particular spot. And 
kar@pvé shows that he is not thinking of 
some merely natural grotto or cavern. 
This word, usu. an adj., here a subst., 
means a cavern, or chamber, excavated 
by man’s hand: cp. Eur. Hec. 1002 xpvu- 
god madatal IIpiapiddv Kxardpvxes. So 
the place is described by karackadis 
(891). The kar@pvé actually used was 
near the furthest and highest part of 
the plain, where Polyneices lay (1197). 
What, then, was the poet’s conception ? 
He seems to suppose the existence of 
tombs artificially constructed in the rocky 
mayor (411) which bordered on the 
Theban plain. In’one of these tombs— 
chosen for the remoteness of its situation 
(773)—Antigone is to be immured. The 
general type of sepulchral chamber sup- 
posed here can be illustrated from actual 
remains which have been discovered in 
Greece: see below on vv. 1216 ff. 


144 


popBns TOOOUTOV os ayos povov mpoleis, 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


as 


omras plac pa TAo" drexpoyn mO\us. 
KakKeL TOV “Avonv, Ov povov wéBer Dear, 
atroupern Tov revterau TO fy Oaveiv, 
7H yworerau your: ahha TqvuKcae OTL 


TOvos TEplaads e€aTL Tay “ALoov oéBew. 


780 


arp. XO. “Epos avikaTe payay, "Epos, Os €v KTH LOL TLTTELS, 
269 év pahakats tmaperats vedvidos evyvyevets, 


| 


775 3s tiryos udvov] Blaydes conject. écov dyos pevyew, and many edd. have adopted 


dcov, while retaining pdvoy. 
for Gyos: 


(Hartung, ws dyos gevyev.) Dindorf proposed: 
(2) ws dryos pedyewv wdvov | mpobels, brws ulaow brexpiyyn Tors: 


(1) &os 
(3) ws dyos 


pevyew mpobels, deleting v..776. Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 27) suggested tpérew for 


pbvov. 776 vrexgpuyn L: 


775 ds dyos povov, sc. evar, so much 
as to be barely an expiation; only just 
enough to avoid the placua. The con- 
jectural change of os into Scov (adopted 
by several edd.) would be necessary if the 
indic. és7t had to be supplied, since we 
could not say rogotrov ws (instead of Scov) 
&yos éorl. That change is unnecessary, be- 
cause it is the inf. etva: that is understood. 
Cp. Xen. Av. 7. 3 § 22 bcov mdvoy yevou- 
o9a, and see n. on O. C. 790 for other 
instances where the inf. is expressed. 
The inf. is understood, as here, in Xen. 
An. 7.8§ 19 exovres mpdBara bcov Ovmara 
(sc. evar): so td. 7. 3 § 20 exwv...dcor 
épbdiov.ayos was used by Soph. in his 
lost Phaedra to denote ayriowa Ovolas 
(Hesych. 1. 63), Ze. ‘an expiatory sacri- 
fice’ jes Aesch. Zum. 325 dyvioua pbvov). 
In Aesch. Cho. 154 also dyos has been 
taken as=‘expiation,’ but there it seems 
rather to be ‘pollution.’ Cp. the schol. 
here: @os madabv, wore Tov BovNbuevor 
Kabeipyriva Twa apootrotcAat Bpaxd 
Tibévra Tpopis, Kat vmevdouv KdOapouv 
70 rowovro, va ph SoxBou Num dvatpetv* 
ToOTo yap doeBés. —Curtius, “tym. 5th ed., 
§ 118, would write dyos here. He distin. 
guishes two roots. (1) a@y-, dyos, ‘guilt,’ 
évaryhs, ‘accursed’; Sanskr. dy-as, ‘ vexa- 
tion,’ etc. (2) dy-, ayos, ‘consecration, 
sacrifice,’ dysos, etc.: Sanskr. jag. On 
the other hand the analogy of pzaculum 
suggests that dyos might combine the 
sense of ‘expiation’ with that of ‘ pollu- 
tion.’ 

Creon’s edict had announced that the 


Umekpvyot r. 


778 tov] mod L. 779 yotv] y otv L. 


transgressor would be publicly stoned to 
death (36). It is to this that the anxious 
question of the Chorus alludes (772). 
Creon had already said that Antigone’s 
doom was to be kdxtoros (489). But now, 
at least, he feels that he cannot inflict such 
a death on the maiden, his kinswoman. 
She shall die, not by stoning, but by, 
starvation. The choice is not “prompted 
by cruelty, but simply by the desire to 
avoid physical violence. 

The danger of a ulacwa—to be avoided 
by a dole of food—has no relation to the 
special circumstances,—Antigone’s royal 
birth, and the nature of her ‘offence. In 
the ancient belief, that danger existed 
whenever a person was put to death by 
starvation. Two notions were probably 
blended; (a) that, if a little food was given, 
the death was nature’s work, not man’s; 
(4) that the véprepor claimed an indemnity 
for the usual évaylouara. So the Greeks 
put Philoctetes ashore on desolate Lemnos, 
—pdxn mpobévres Bara xal re Kal Bopas | 
érwpérAnua ouixpdv (Ph. 274). So, too, 
when a Vestal was to be buried alive, the 
small vault in the Campus Sceleratus was 
furnished with a couch, a burning lamp, 
and a small table, on which the dole was 
placed,—bread, olives, milk, and a jug of 
water (Plut. Vu. 10). 

776 mao’: cp. on 178. The sense is, 

‘in order that the whole city may not be 
defiled’ (as it otherwise would be): ulacu’ 
brexptyn =u mavd7. 

777 dv povov oéBe. Polyneices had 
come to destroy the shrines of the Geol 
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with so much food set forth as piety prescribes, that the city 


may avoid a public stain. 


And there, praying to Hades, the 


only god whom she worships, perchance she will obtain release 
from death; or else will learn, at last, though late, that it is 


lost labour to revere the dead. 


CH. Love, unconquered in the fight, Love, who makest havoc 


[Zit CREON. 


of wealth, who keepest thy vigil on the soft cheek of a maiden ; 


780 This v. was accidentally omitted from the text of L, and added in the 


margin by the first hand. 
see Appendix, 


éyyevets (199). By honouring him, and 
Hades (519), she has dishonoured those 
other gods. 

778 76 pr Savety in acc. with tevéerau: 
cp. Aesch. Ch. 711 Tuyxavew Ta rpbagopa: 
O. C. 1106 (n.): fr. 824 Kal ra Kal Ta 
tvyxavwv. This comparatively rare constr. 
has here been influenced by alrouuévy: 
though it is unnecessary to refer the acc. 
to the partic. only, or to understand, ‘will 
successfully ask.’ See, however, Her. 5. 
23 Thv wapa Aapelov airjoas érvxe...dw- 
pejv: Q. 109 mavTa yap TevicoOat alrjca- 
gav: where, in both instances, the acc. 
depends on the partic. only.—We could 
not well take 7d wh Gavetvy here as=wWorte 
pi Oavety (like kwdtw 7d wh mocety 71). 

779 f. GAAd thvikatta: cp. 552.— 
tav, instead of rods év, “Ardouv: 659. 

781—800 Third stasimon. Strophe 
781—790=antistr. 791—800. 

After Creon’s and Haemon’s speeches, 
the comment of the Chorus was in a 
neutral tone (724). When Haemon de- 
parted in anger, they spoke words im- 
plying that allowance must be made for 
the heat of youth (767). This beautiful 
ode is in a kindred strain. If Haemon 
has sinned against great @ecuol—loyalty 
to country and to father—at least he is 
under the influence of a god whom none 
can withstand. 

The pathos of the maiden’s fate is 
heightened by this plea for her lover. 
When she is led in by the guards, on her 
way to death, the Chorus avow that pity 
works with them even as love with Haemon 
(80r—8o5). A perfect preparation is thus 
made for the lyric dialogue between the 
Chorus and Antigone (806—882). 

781 dvikate pdaxav: 77. 441 “Epwre 
wey vuv bors dvraviorarar, | rixrns drws 
és xetpas, od KadGs ppovet. Eur. fr. 433 
“Epwra, wdvtwv dvopaxwrarov Gedy. Plat. 


j. S. W113 


782 és r, bo07’ L.—xrijuact] For the conjectures, 


Symp. 196 D kal phy els ye dvdplav 
*Epwrt ode” Apns dvOlcrarat’ ov yap éxeu 
"Epwra”Apys, d\X “Hpws ”Apn. 

782 éy xtrypact mares, who fallest 
upon mens possessions; who makest 
havoc of their wealth and fortunes. Cp. 
Od. 24. 526 év & érecov mpoudxos, ‘they 
fell on the fore-fighters’: so éurlrrew is 
oft. said of the attacks of disease or passion. 
Love makes men reckless of possessions: 
it can bring ruin on great houses and 
proud cities. Sophocles himself has given 
us the best commentary: see 7%. 431, 
referring to the capture of Oechalia by 
Heracles, who loved Iolé, the daughter 
of its king, Eurytus: ws ra’rys 160 | 16- 
Mis daueln rica, kovx H Avila | répoerev 
abriv, a\N 6 THod ~pws pavels. The 
same thought is finely expressed by Eur., 
in achoral ode to”Epws, which this passage 
has certainly helped to inspire (7zfp. 
525 ff.): “Howra dé, rov ripavvov avdpay, | 
...00 ceBlfouev, | réepOovra kal dua wa- 
cas | lévra cvppopas | Ovarois, drav 
2\On. Troy was sacked for the sake of 
Helen,— édévaus, €&davdpos, €édémrodes. 
Medea betrayed her father’s treasure to 
Jason (cp. Eur. Med. 480). The reszsdless 
power of Love is the central thought of 
this ode. All that men prize most be- 
comes his prey.—See Appendix. ; 

783 f. év padakats twapeats. Ion of | 
Chios (af. Athen. 603 £) describes Soph. as | 
saying, ws kad@s Ppdvixos (the tragic poet, | 
flor. c. 490) émotnoe elas’ Adwret 0’ 
éml woppupéacs raphot PBs Epwros. 
Plut. Mor. 760D oxére. tolvuv...rots 
dpytors epyous dcov "pws mepleoti, ovK 
dpyos dv, ws Hdpurldns eeyer, ovde dorpa- 
TevTos, 00d’ év padaxalow [évvuxev wv ma- 
petats veavidwrv.—evvvxevers, keepest thy 
vigil: perh. here an image suggested by | 
a soldier’s night-watch (like Horace’s) 
pulcris excubat in genis, sc. Cupido, C.!) 
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Strophe. 


° 
QvVT: 


TOPOKAEOYS 


lal > / > ~ ‘ 
8 dowtds 8 vreprdvtios Ev T aypovopots avAats' 785 
3 \ 
4xal o ov aOavdrov PvEimos ovdeis 


va >» , 
5 000 dpeplov *oey avOparur, 6 8 Exov pepnver. 


R 790 


~ AN , 
ov Kal duKatwy adiKoUs ppevas TapacTas emt Ada: 
lal nw v 4 
200 Kai Téd€ velkos avdpav Evvayov exes Tapagas: 


BvuKa © evapyns Brepdpwy ipmepos ev€éKTpov 


795 


4 vipdas, TOV peyddwv mdpedpos ev apyais 


785—790 L divides the vv. thus: gods 5—| 7’ dyporduors— | xal o’...dv|Opd- 


TOD... MELNVEV. 
mar povdmo.s. 


786 7° dypovduos] The first hand in L seems to have written 
789 én’ dvOpérwy L. So most of the later Mss., but Campb. cites 


am’ from Vat. (14th cent.). Nauck conject. o€ y’ dvOpérwv: so also Blaydes (ed. 


1850). 790 6 8°} 65° L. 


795 vig & .. evdéxTpov. 


Two vv. in L, the second 


4. 13.8); cp. Xen. Az. 6. 4. 27 év dé Tots 
OmAots évuKTépevoy, and so vuxropuAakety, 
Shaksp. Rom. 5. 3. 94 ‘beauty’s ensign 
yet Is crimson in thy lips and in thy 
cheeks.’ Gray, Progress of Poesy 1. 3. 16 
©O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom 
move The bloom of young desire and 
purple light of love.’ 

785 f£. twepmovtios: cp. 1301: so 
éxromuos (O. 7. 1340), Oaddoaros (2b. 1411), 
Oupatos (£7. 313), mapaxtios (Eur. Z. 7. 
1424), etc. So Eur. fr. 434 ("Epws) xaml 
movrov épxerat. Plut. A707. 760 D quotes 
an unknown poet, on “Epws:—zip xal 
Oddaccav Kal mvods Tas alépos | repav 
€rouwos. Lucr. 1. 18 (Venus moves) fe 
maria ac montes fluviosque rapaces Lrondt- 
Jerasque domos avium camposque virentes. 
ae 7 dyp. avdAats. dypdvouor atdal 
=<dwellings in dypos veuduevos, pastoral 
wilds: cp. 349 aypaviov: O. Z. 1103 
mdkes aypdvouo, upland pastures. £7. 
181 dx77 Bovvowos, a shore on which oxen 
are pastured (cp. O. 7. 26).—Some take 
the sense to be, ‘Love conquers not man 
only, but fishes and wild beasts’; cp. fr. 
856. g (KUmpus) eloépxerar mev ly Oiwv mrw- 
74) yevet, | verre & ev xépoou Terpackeei 
yovy. (How could breprévrios imply a 
visit to the fish?) Others find a reference 
to Paris carrying Helen pver the Aegean, 
Aphrodite visiting Anchises in the pas- 
tures of Ida, etc. Rather the poet is 
merely saying, quite generally, how 
boundless is the range of Love. 

787 f. ott dOavdtov: Zr. 443 (of 
Love) odros yap dpxet kal Oedy drrws OéNev: 
fr. 856. 13 (Kumpis) rly’ ov madalovo’ és rpis 
éxBaddryec OeGv; Eur. fr. 434 "Hpws yap 


dvdpas ov pbvous érépxerat, | od? ab yu- 
vaikas, GANG Kal Ge@v dvw | Yuxds xapao- 
cet.—ot.,.pvéipds éorr,=ce divarae dev- 
yew. Cp. Aesch. P. V. go4 6 mwédemos 
Gmropa wopimos: Ag, rogo (créynv) woAda 
Evvioropa | ...kakd: Xen. Cyr. 3. 3. 9 
émtoTipoves & noav Ta TpoorjKovTa: Isae. 
or. 5 § 26 @&apvol elot Ta Wuodoynuéva: 
[Plat.] Adczd. 77. 141 D otwar dé ce ovK 
avykooy elvar vid ye...yeyevnuéva. Simi- 
larly with a subst., Plat. Afol. 18B ra 
meréwpa ppovTiaTys. 

789 f. oé y’: for ye with the repeated 
oe, cp. O. Z. 1101, PA. 1116.—The ms. 
én’ could mean only, ‘in the case of’ (and 
so, ‘among’): a use which is not ade- 
quately supported by Aristeid. Paz. 1. 96 
pwovy TH wodew ert tTav ‘EAAnviKdv, where 
he means, ‘in the case of? (z.¢., ‘so far as 
they are concerned’). Nor could éx’ be 
an adverb (‘moreover,’ O. 7. 181), as 
some take it.—é6 8 éxev: Plat. Phacar. 
239 C avip Exar tpwra. 

791 £. ddikous proleptic: cp. on 475: 
Tr. 106 edvdfew adaxpitwy Breddpwy 
mov (so that they shall not weep).— 
Tapacmds (cp. 298), a metaphor from a 
driver jerking his horses aside out of their 
course: £7. 732 (the charioteer) éw a- 
paca (sc. rods Urrovus), pulls them aside, 
out of the crowd of chariots. The word 
is fig. again in O. C. 1185 ov ydp oe... 
mapacrdcer | yrmuns, pluck thee from 
thy resolve. 

794 Evvatpov, not Evvaiuwy, since vei- 
kos-dvSpwv forms one notion: cp. 862: 
Lil. 1390 Tovudy ppevidv dveipor: Ph. 952 
oxhua wérpas Simvdov: Aesch. Lum. 325 
Marpgov dyvicua,,.pdvou.—exets with aor. 
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thou roamest over the sea, and among the homes of dwellers 
in the wilds; no immortal can escape thee, nor any among 
men whose life is for a day; and he to whom thou hast come 


is mad. 


The just themselves have their minds warped by thee Anti- 
‘tis thou that hast stirred up Stropbe. 
present strife of kinsmen; 


to wrong, for their ruin: 


this 


victorious is the love- 


kindling light from the eyes of the fair bride; it is 
a power enthroned in sway beside the eternal 


beginning with tuepos. 
between ¢ and x. 


796 ctdéxrpov] In L a letter (perh. ¢) has been erased 
797 £. mdpedpos év dpxyats MSS. 


In L the letters dp are in an 


erasure, from py. The Schol. notes that some read mapédpos, as Doric for rapédpous. 


This indicates that he knew no other variant. 


part.: cp. 22.—tapd£tas, exczdast?. Dem. 
or. 18 § 153 Ww’ eldfre HAika mpdypara 4 
juapa Kedah tapdtaca airy dixny ovK 
édwxev. In this sense later prose has also 
SuvTaparTo. 

795 f. évapyys, ‘clearly seen,’ ‘present 
to the lover’s sight,’ marks the vivid ap- 
peal to the senses, in contrast with the in- 
visible and spiritual majesty of the Gecpot 
which Love overrides. For évapyis as 
='‘before our eyes,’ ‘in bodily presence,’ 
cp. O. C. 910; Zr. 11, 224.—Prepdpov- 
Yepos, love-influence from the eyes, ev- 
Aéxtpov vipdas, of the fair bride. Both 
genitives are possessive, but Preddpwv 
goes more closely with Yuepos, denoting 
the latter’s source. Cp. 929: O. C. 729 
buparov... | PoBov...ris euns érewoddou, 
fear, shown in your eyes (possess. gen.), of 
my entrance (objective gen.). In Phaedr. 
251 B Plato describes tuepos as the desire 
infused into the soul by an emanation 
of beauty (ka\Xous azoppoy) proceeding 
from the beloved, and received through 

_ the eyes of the lover (6:4 r&v éuudrwr). 
| So the soul is spoken of (20. E) as évroxe- 
' revoapévn tuepor, ‘having refreshed herself 
with the love-shower’ or ‘effluence of 
beauty.’ And tuepos itself receives fan- 
ciful derivations, as 2b, 251 C, éxetOev wépn 
émuvra kal péovta, ad 6H dud Tabra twepos 
xadelrar (z.e. from iévae uépn and peiv): 
while in Crat. 419 E it is explained by 
iguevos pet. The real origin of the word 
is prob. from rt. és, ‘wish,’ whence lérnz, 
and Io-uwivn, Desiderata. Curt. § 617. 
So Soph. fr. 161 éupudrwr dro | NOyxas 
inow: 733 dumdresos w600s: 430 (Hippo- 
dameia speaking of Pelops), rodvd’ év 
ower Alyya Onparnplay | Epwros, dorpamijy 
rw’ duudrev, éxe (‘such a subduing arrow 
of love, a lightning from the eyes’): 


See comment. and Appendix. 


Aesch. Ag. 742 madbaxdy duudrov Béros, | 
OnEGuuov Epwros dvOos: Suppl. 1004 
duparos Oehxryprov | rdEevm’ ereuper, ipé- 
pov vixdmevos: Eur. Hipp. 525 “Hpws, 
“Epws 6 Kar’ éuudrov | ordgers mb0or, 
elodywy yAukelav | Wuxats xdpiv ods ém- 
otparevon [2.e. ‘on the eyes’ of mortals: 
better 6...crdgwv, or else bs da’—, ]— 
ev\éxtpov, epithet of Kvmpis in Zr. 515. 
Cp. Anthol. P. 7. 649 evd\eyx Eos Oaddwou 
(happy nuptials). 

797 £. mdpedpos év dpxats. I leave 
these words in the text, without marking 
them as corrupt, because the case against 
them is not decisive, while no emendation 
is certain. But I strongly suspect them. 
If sound, they mean that the love inspired 
by the maiden’s eyes is a power ‘en- 
throned in sway by the side of the great 
laws.’ The great laws are those ‘un- 
written’ moral laws which most men feel 
and acknowledge (cp. on 454 f.); here, 
especially, the law of loyalty to country, 
the law of obedience to parents. In 
Haemon’s case, love has shown that it is 
at least of equal force with these Oecpol. 
For wapedpos, cp. O. C. 1267 Znvl ovvba- 
kos Opdvwv | Aldws: 2b. 1382 Alkn Edvedpos 
Znvos apxatos vduos. Pind. O. 8. 21 
Avés éevlou mdpedpos | ...Ogus. For év 
dpxais, Eur. Andy. 699 ceuvol 8 év 
dpxats nuevo kara mrbdw: Or. 897 bs dv 
Suvnrat modeos ev 7’ dpxatow Hj. Cp. also 
on 744. 

The words answer metrically to PvE pos 
ovdels (788). The first two syllables of 
mdpedpos therefore represent a resolved 
long syllable. Pindar affords some in- 
stances of such resolution (see Appendix), 
and there is a probable example below 
(970 ayxlarods”Apns, where see n.). But 
it is rare, and certainly unpleasing. As 
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5 Oecpav' dpayos yap éumailer Oeds “Adpodiza. 


XZOPOKAEOYS | 


(ipo: 


vov 8 on “ye Kavos Derpaov 
éfw dépopar TAS Spar, toxew SO 
ovKére mnyas Sivapar Saxpior, 
Tov tayKoiTny of dpa Padapov 


4 2 3 fe > 4 
THVS Avtvyovnv aVUTOVO a). 


2 aTelyovcay, véatov dé 


805 


’ ec nw? y 2 a la) te “A ‘ , ¢€ A 
ora. AN. Opar ew, w yas waTplas To\tTal, Tay veaTav 6d0v 
péyyos hevooovoay aeNiov, 


3 KoUTOT avOis: GANG pO TayKoiTas “Atoas Cacay aye 


799 L divides thus: Oecudy" duaxos yap éulratte beds "Adpodira. 
matfer] Blaydes conject. éumate: Herwerden, é&vorage, 


a whole, too, the phrase mdpedpos év 
dpxats is suspicious. A yet stronger ob- 
jection is the strangeness of describing 
the power which is 2” conflict with the 
Gecuol as their assessor, or peer, in sway; 
an expression which would seem appro- 
priate only if that power was working in 
harmony with them; as when Eur. (Jed. 
843) speaks of coplig mapédpous...gpwras, | 
mavrotas dperas tvvepyovs,—‘ the loves 
that sit with wisdom, co-workers of all 
excellence,’—those aspirations of the soul 
which assist intellectual effort. 

The best line of emendation yet sug- 
gested is that of Semitelos, who writes 
ore wépa, Spay. He supposes that répa 
Spay became, first, rapedpov (IEPAAPAN— 
TIAPEAPON). Then, rdpedpor decay seem- 
ing obscure, a marginal gloss é dpxais 
was added. This gloss came into the 
text, dislodging wore: and mdpedpoy be- 
came méapedpos, to agree with twepos. The 
original sense, then, was: ‘the tuepos pre- 
vails, so that one transgresses the great 
Oecuol.’ Cp. El. 1506 boris répa mpac- 
cew ye THY vouwy Oé\e. This suits, too, 
the following lines, where the Chorus says, 
KkavT os (z.e., like Haemon) @ecuar | &w 
pépouat,—See Appendix. 

BOO éxralfe, ‘wreaks her will’ 77 
that contest which vuKk@ implies. We 
find éumalfw with a dat. (1) of the object, 
as Her. 4. 134 éumalfovras quiy, ‘mocking 
us’: (2) of the sphere, as Ar. 7h. 975 
xopotow éumatte, ‘sports in dances.’ ‘The 
év of éuralfe: here might also be explained 
as (a) in the tuepos, or the Brépapa, 2.2. 
by their agency: or (4) ‘on her victim.’ 
But the interpretation first given appears 


800 éx- 
804 mayxoiray L: 


simpler. (Cp. Vergil’s absol. use of ‘illu- 
dere,’ G. 1. 181, Zum variae illudant 
pestes.) 

BO1 f. Kaitos Oeopav tw: Ze. like 
Haemon, I alsoam moved to rebel against 
Creon’s sentence, and to take Antigone’s 
part.—¢épopar, a proverbial image from 
the race-course: Ar. Raz. 993 movov 
brws | uo 6 Ouuds aprdoas | éxTds oliver 
Tav é\awy, because some olives marked 
the limits of the course at the end of the 
race-course (schol. ad Joc.), where the 
chariots turned, and where the horses 
were most likely to swerve or bolt. Plat. 
Crat. 414 B ov yap émicxoret’s we Womep 
éxTOs Spomov Pepdmevoy, éerecdav Nelov émi- 
AaBwuar (when I get on smooth ground). 
Aesch. P. V. 883 tw dé Spduou Pépomac 
Nioons | mrvevuare wapyw. Eur. Bacch. 
853 ew 0 éXadvwv Tov ppovetv.rtoyew 8’: 
cp. 817 éxouo’: 820 Aaxodo’, by the rule 
of continuity (cuwdpea) in anapaestic 
systems. In lyrics such elision is rarer 
(see on 350). 

8083 mnyds, not, the sources or springs, 
but the streams, of tears: so 77 852 
Eppwyev maya Saxpiwy, and oft.: cp. O. C. 
479, where was =the water gushing from 
the bowl. On the other hand in fr. 658 
vuxros...ryyas=‘the sources of night’ 
(the west). 

804 f. wayKxolrnv. The question be- 
tween Doric and Attic forms in tragic 
anapaests cannot be decided by a rigid 
rule. It depends on the presence or ab- 
sence of a lyric character. Thus in rrof. 
the Doricisms are justified by the purely 
lyric stamp of the anapaests. Here, Attic 
forms are preferable. The lyric strains 
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laws; for there the goddess Aphrodite is working her un- 


conquerable will. 


But now at this sight I also am carried beyond the bounds 
of loyalty, and can no more keep back the streaming tears, when 
I see Antigone thus passing to the bridal chamber where all are 


laid to rest. 


AN. See me, citizens of my fatherland, setting forth on 
my last way, looking my last on the sunlight that is for me 
no more; no, Hades who gives sleep to all leads me living 


mayKkoitny Wolff. 809 Ae’oovoay L. 
mot— |"Avdas— | rav— | &yxAnpov— 
xolras] mdykowos Blaydes. 


my wée— | burnoev..vuupevow. 
811 “Acdas] didac L. 


810—816 L divides the vv. thus: kov- 
810 ray- 


of Antigone are brought into finer relief 
by the different tone of the choral ana- 
paests. Cp. 822, and see Appendix on 
1lo.—Cp. O. C. 1578 (Death) roy alé- 
vutvoy. The word @dAapoy here has ref. 
to its special sense, ‘ bridal-chamber ’: 
cp. 891 vuudetoy, 1207 maordda. So oft. 
in epitaphs on the unmarried; Anthol. 
£. 7. 489 (by Sappho) Tiuddos ade xéues, 
tav 6) wpd ydmoto Bavotcay | déEaro 
Tlepcepévas xudveos GdAapmos. Kaibel 
Epigrammata 241 (on two young brothers) 
ot dtocol cvvduamor, iw téve, 7Qd’ bd 
TUuUBY | dWavoroe Téxvwy KelweOa Kev- 
prdlwyv* | ‘Ixéovos kaya veapay mAnpovmevos 
nav | “Epucmrmos kpvepov rovd exouev 
6d\apov.—avitroveay with acc. of place, 
as AZ. 607 (dvicew), O.C. 1562 (éEavicar): 
cp. 231. 

g06—943 Fourth érewddiov. An- 
tigone has now been brought out of the 
house by two of Creon’s servants (ol 
&yovres, 931) who are about to conduct 
her to her doom. She speaks of her fate 
to the Chorus, and they seek to comfort 
her,—while they intimate that she alone 
is to blame (853, 875). Creon enters 
(883); and, in obedience to his peremp- 
tory command, Antigone is presently led 
forth to death (943). 

The structure of the cou,yds (806—882) 
is as follows.: 1st strophe (806—816)= 1st 
ant. (823—833). A system of choral ana- 
paests (817—822) comes after the strophe, 
and a similar system (834—838) after the 
antistrophe.—2nd strophe (839—852) 
=e2nd ant. (857—871).—3rd str. (853-- 
856)=3rd ant. (872—875).—An epode 
forms the close (876—882). See Metrical 
Analysis. 


806 ff. vedrav...véarov 8. In such 
an epanaphora péy regularly precedes dé 
(2500-7) 2556250); O} OC.) O LO, etcs) is 
but there are numerous exceptions in 
Soph., as O. C. 1342 orjow o dyur, | 
atnow 5 éuaurdv: Ph. 633 wavra dex- 
Ta, mavra Oé| To\unta: 77. 517 747’ HY 
xepos, qv O€ rhEwv marayos: 7b. 1147 
Kkdhet 7d way por orépua cv ouapdver, | 
Kadet 6€ Thy Tadaway ’Akuhvnv.véatov, 
in contrast with at@s, is best taken as 
adyv.: Eur. 770. 201 véarov rexéwy sumata 
Nevtow: cp. the adv. redevratoy (O. 7. 
1183), éoxarov (O. C. 1550), maviorarov, 
etc.—koUror avis, sc. dWoudvyy: Az. 857 
“Hyworv rpooevvérw | mavtcratov 3) Kov- 
mor ad@is Usrepov.—Cp. the passage in 
Swinburne’s Zrechtheus where the maiden 
Chthonia, being about to die, speaks with 
the Chorus of Athenian Elders:—‘ People, 
old men of my city, lordly wise and hoar 
of head, | I, a spouseless bride and crown- 
less, but with garlands of the dead, | From 
the fruitful light turn silent to my dark 
unchilded bed.’ 

810 mayKoltras=6 mdytas Kowulfor. 
Az. 831 Kah® @ dua | moumatov ‘Epyay 
xOdbviov 6 me Koiuloat. Blaydes conjec- 
tures mé&ykouvos, very plausibly. Cp. £7. 
138 rév vy é&Atda | rayxolvov Aluvas. But 
these points may be noted. (1) Though 
we have had maykolrny so lately as in 
v. 804, such a repetition is no safe argu- 
ment for spuriousness: see on 76. (2) The 
and and 3rd syllables of rayxolras=xal 
vw in 828, and mdy«owos therefore gives 
a more exact correspondence; but this 
proves nothing, since a spondee and a 
trochee are equally admissible. (See 
Metr. Analysis.) (3) mayxotras is here 


Kommos. 
Ist 
strophe. 
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4 Trav _AxEpovTos 


5 axrdy, ov?” _Dpevatov ey«ypor, ouT 


ZOPOKAEOY= 


812 
xs > r ia 
* ETWULELOS 


676 pé Tis duvos Yurnoer, aN *Ax€povte vupgpevoo- 


817 


> eo > , ~ , 
és TOO amépyer KevGos vexvwr, 
oure pbwdow Thynyetoa vorots 


ouTe Eudewv eTixelpa haxyovo” < 


820 


GAN’ adrdvopos, aoa povn 87) 
Oyyntav °Aisnv KcataByoe. 


dit. a’. AN. HKovoa 81) huypordray ddéo ar Tav Dpvyiay gevay 


2 Tavradov Sutvh@ Tpbs akpe, Tay KLTaOS @S arevis 


Bl4 éxuvupdidis. Mss. (€ripuudides Vat.). Dindorf conject. ératugeos: 


a more expressive epithet than wayxowes 
(‘receiving all*): eyes still bright with 
life and youth are to suffer the drépuora 
vizypcror oxvor. 

811 £ dya...axrdy, a rare poet. constr. 
with Gye, as PA. 1175 Toyada yar nu’ Hd- 
mas ddew: Aesch. fers. 861 résror... | 
€ xpdecorras Gyor ofxous (so Porson for 
és ofxous). Cp. O. 7. 178 axray xpés 
éowépov Geov. 

S13 ff otf dpevaiwv...octr’ eémiwvip- 

} daos...dpvos. The duévaios has not been 
| sung by friends escorting bride and bride- 
| groom to their home; nor has the ér:@a- 
Ader been sung in the evening at the 
idoor of the bridal chamber. (1) For 
the procession-song, cp. //. 18. 492 rdu- 
@as & & Gadduwr, Saiéer tro Aquroue- 
vder, | apyivcor dvd doru* rodds bweracos 
Gpdper. Ar. Pax 1332 ff. gives a specimen, 
with the refrain ‘Tu, “‘Tuérar’ o. Cp. 
also Av. 1736. This was specially called 
the Gpudreoy pédXos (from the carriage 


} conveying the newly-married couple), 


Etym. M.p.145. (2) As tothe éx@aka- 
guos *(Suros), or éxiPa\auor (uéXos), sung 
in the evening, see Phot. Brd/. p. 321 xai 
Ta éwBaddma S62 trois dpre @adapzevo- 
pévots dua ol Hiden Kai ab wapGéva Ext 
Tay @adduer dor. Extant specimens 
are Theocritus /ay//. 18 (for Helen and 
Menelaus), Catullus Carm. 61 and 62: for 
a burlesque, see Lucian Symp. 41. The 
word duéracos, though more specially de- 
noting the procession-song, was a general 
term fora yaur\cor & @opua, and could denote 
the érc@aAauuos, in which ‘Tui & “‘Tuérae 


825 


Bergk, 


was the usual refrain (Theocr. 18. 58, 
Catull. 61. 4 etc.): so Pindar P. 3. 17 
odd rauddver iaxay duevaiwy, adixes } 
ola wapGévo: Gidéaow éraipa: | éowepiats 
droxoupifer® dodais: Apollon. Rhod. 4. 
1160 vuugidiaas budvacoy exi wpomodjow 
(threshold) dedov.— ove . - EyxAnpoy, .. 
obte...dpyncev: we expected odre Surn- 
@ctsay: a finite verb is substituted for the 
second participial clause: cp. 255 f.: O.C. 
348 wol\a uev...dhouérn, | ToAdotce 3 
hyetrac, with n. there on 351. 
émvipoeaos, Dindorf's correction of ém- 
, is strongly supported by these 
facts. (1) In O. C. 1088 Soph. certainly 
used érwued@ instead of the usual éx- 
wxig. Cp. above, 358, éval@pea. (2) In 
Aesch. Cho. 334 éxirduScos (restored with 
certainty by Herm.) had been corrupted 
into ériryuSidvs. Bergk’s éwt 
(‘for crown of nuptials *) is quite possible 
(cp. n. on 568); but an epithet for duvos 
is decidedly preferable here. Bergk re- 
lies on the schol., Netwer Ptpars 7} Kolras, 
which suggests that the Schol. read éxi 
vuugidlas (or ruudeiacs); but, if this were 
so, the fact would have little weight. The 
corruption would have been easy.— Herm. 
Schitz defends émwupdidves as metrically 
possible. But, though it is possible that a 
logacedic dactyl might replace a spondee 
here, the latter is at least better suited to 
the grave and mournful rhythm. The 
antistrophic verse (831) ends with ray- 
xNatras. So v. $16 ends with rupdeicw, 
and 833 with xareurd{er. 


816 “Axépoyn vupdeioe: cp. on 654- 
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to Acheron’s shore ; who have had no portion in the chant that 
brings the bride, nor hath any song been mine for the crowning 
of bridals ; whom the lord of the Dark Lake shall wed. 


Cu. Glorious, therefore, and with praise, thou departest to 
that deep place of the dead: wasting sickness hath not smitten 
thee ; thou hast not found the wages of the sword ; no, mistress 
of thine own fate, and still alive, thou shalt pass to Hades, as 
no other of mortal kind hath passed. 


AN. I have heard in other days how dread a doom befell 
our Phrygian guest, the daughter of Tantalus, on the Sipylian 
heights ; how, like clinging ivy, 


éxt vuudelos: Semitelos, ert vuudelas, with edvats for tuvos. 819 dbwdon L. 


822 Ovarey atiavy L. Dindorf writes ’Atdyv: others, "Acdnv. 


820 Evdéwv (possessive gen.) émlxepa, 
‘the wages of swords,’ z.e. the reward of 
strife with the sword,—viz. a violent 
jdeath. The gen. after émrlyepa always 
denotes that for which the reward is 
given, as Aesch. P. V. 318 bwryédpov | 
yéoons, Ar. Vesp. 581 ravrns (sc. Tis 
dixns), Plat. Rep. 608 C dperijs, [Dem.] 
Lpist. p. 1484. 4 Tv... wewTovnpévwv. 
Here, &:@éwv can hardly be a subjective 
gen., ‘the reward which the sword gives’; 
though the meaning is the same. The 
ironical sense of éixecpa occurs in Attic 
prose as well as verse; Antiphon or. 1 § 20 
7 wev Svaxovjcaca (in the murder) éxe: Ta 
érlyeipa wy déla my (torture and death). 
Cp. Zl. 1382 ramirima | ris dvoceBelas. 
£péwv might be poet. plur. for sing., as 
in Eur. Andr. 812 &@k re dedtas | Edn 
kabaprdgovow, and Or. 1398 (cp. oxijr- 
Tpa, etc.); but it is rather an ordinary 
plural. 

821 f. avtdévopos, zc. of your own 
free will. No one constrained her to do 
the act for which she suffers. She knew 
that death would be the consequence, 
and she chose it. The word is fitting, 
since she has set her laws (the dedv vou- 
ua) above Creon’s. The implied contrast 
is with the helpless victims of disease or 
of war.—The word could not mean, ‘ by 
an ordinance peculiar to your case,’ 2.€. 
‘by the unique doom of a living death.’ 
—8n strengthens pévn, as 77. 1063.— 
*AtSnv seems preferable to “ArSnyv in the 
paroemiac. Cp. on 804.—Acc. of motion, 
like déuous orelxew (O. C. 643). 

823 ff. jKovea $y. The Chorus has 


said, ‘No mortal’s fate was ever like 
thine.? She continues: ‘I have heard be- 
fore now (47) how Niobe perished,—by 
a doom like mine.’ To which the Chorus 
reply that Niobe was not a mere mortal 
(834).—The Theban princess remembers 
the fate of the Theban queen. Niobe, 
daughter of Tantalus, married Amphion, 
king of Thebes. She vaunted that she 
had borne many children, while Leto had 
borne only two. Wherefore those two, 
Apollo and Artemis, slew all her sons 
and daughters,—at Thebes, as said the 
Theban story; but Niobe returned to her 
old home at Mount Sipylus, and was 
there turned to stone. (Ovid, JZez. 6. 
310, represents her as carried to Sipylus 
after the change.) Ncé8n was the title of 
lost plays by Aesch, and Soph.—Avypo- 
tatav, adverbial: cp. 305 (épktos): Az. 
966 éuol mixpds TéOvnxev.tévay, in rela- 
tion to Thebes; the foreign wife of the 
Theban king. Pindar wrote a ma:dy on 
Niobe’s marriage, and said that the 
Lydian dpyovia was first used at Thebes 
on that occasion. (Plut. de Mus. 
15.), 

- Tavrddov, gen. of parentage: 
cp. 486, Az. 172 Ards "Apremus: 952 Znvos 
" Sew Oebs. Tantalus, son of Zeus, had 
his royal seat on Mount Sipylus, which 
belonged to Phrygia in the older and 
larger sense of that term. In Aesch. 
Nud8y (fr. 153) he describes his realm as 
extending ‘twelve days journey’ from 
Sipylus westward to Ida. 

LimrvAw. Mount Sipylus is in the 
country once called Maeonia, and after- 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 
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3 wetpaia Bldota Sdpacev: Kat vw * ouBpor Takopevay, 


4 as datis avdpear, 


> Us 
5yiev + ovdapd Reiwe, Téyyee O va Odpvar Tay- 


K\avTous 


830 


¢ = f c , / 
6 Seipaddas ad pe Saiwwv opovordtay Katevvaler. 


827 ff. L divides the vv. thus: rerpala— | 8u8py— | ds pdris— | TdKer (réyyer)—| 


Serpddas— | daluwy ..xarevvager. 


828 su8pw MSS. 6u8por Musgrave, which 


most edd. have received. Nauck, keeping 8u8pw, changes xiv 7 in 830 to alay 


wards Lydia. It is a branch of the 
Tmolus range (N. of which stood Sar- 
dis), and extends in a N.W. direction to 
the Hermus. Magnesia ‘ad Sipylum’ 
was on that river’s left bank. From a 
remote age volcanic forces were active in 
this region, known to the Greeks as the 
Karaxexaunéyn. Cp. Arist. Meteor. 2. 8 
yerouévou ceicnod Ta wepl Dimvdoy dverpa- 
an. <A city called Tantalis, once situated 
at Sipylus, was said to have perished by 
an earthquake, which made a lake. Tan- 
talus, like Niobe, is a type of prosperity 
plunged by é8pis into misery. Here, as 
in the case of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
some physical catastrophe was at the root 
_ of the tradition—See on 831. 

826 f drevijs, prop. ‘strained,’ ‘in- 
tent’ (e.g. drevhs dyis), or ‘intense’ (as 
Grevets épyal): here it denotes the close 
embrace of the ivy. Cp. hederae seguaces 
(Persius ro/.).—erpala BAdora Sdpa- 
oey, the ‘growth of stone’ (the process 
of petrifaction) ‘subdued her,’ ¢.e. passed 
gradually over her whole form: cp. Ovid, 
Met. 6. 301: Orba resedit | Exanimes 
inter natos, natasque, virumque, | Diri- 
guitque malis. Nullos movet aura capil- 
los. | In -vultu color est sine sanguine: 
lumina maestis | Stant immota genis: 
nihil est in imagine vivi. | Ipsa quoque 
interius cum duro lingua palato | Con- 
gelat, et venae desistunt posse moveri. | 
Neg flecti cervix, nec bracchia reddere 
gestus, | Nec pes ire potest: intra quoque 
viscera saxumst. For at in qerpala, cp. 
1310 n. 

828 ff Kal vv dpBpor, x.7.A. The 
poet is thinking of Niobe’s petrified form 
among the lonely mountain-crags (Z/. 24. 
614 vor Sé wou év wérpyow, év odfperw oio- 
wodoow, | &v ServdAw). ‘The rain and the 
snow never leave her, as she pines with 
grief’: ze. she is amid the storms that 
visit snow-crowned Sipylus throughout the 


year. By these words the poet wishes to 
call up a general image of bleak and storm- 
beaten solitude. Niobe’s own weeping is 
then described by téyyet 8’, etc. Now, if 
we kept the Ms. dpBpe, that dat. would 
go closely with taxopévay: ‘as she melts, 
flows down, with rain’ (or ‘with water’), 
‘the snow never leaves her.’ Thus téyyet 
...5etpa8as would be anticipated, and in 
a prosaic manner; viz., by words sug- 
gesting that the appearance of weeping 
is due to water trickling down the rock. 
This is the true reason for preferring 
dpBpor to SpBpw. It is no argument 
against du8pm that x.y 7’ would answer 
to réyyet @ (for re irregularly placed, cp. 
.O.T. 258 n.). With 6u8po, @ could still 
follow réyye, but & is better—For the 
constr. du8por...xuesv 7? od Aeler (verb 
agreeing in number with nearest subject) 
cp. 1132 f.: O.C. 7 orépyew yap al rabae 
me XO xpdvos Euvay | paxpds diddoxer (n.). 
— xtdy is taken by Wecklein as=‘ snow- 
water’ (Eiswasser). The only passage 
which seems to favour that sense is Eur. 
Tro. 1066 *Idata...vdwn | xcdve KarapuTra 
woraula, but there the adj. makes the 
difference: ‘snow carried down streams’ 


_ can be only ‘snow-water.’ In Amdr. 215 


Ophxny xedve Thy Kardppuvrov means mere- 
ly, ‘on which snow falls thickly.’ Cp. 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 1. 293 drat LiemddrAy 
vigdderri.—ovdapnad: cp. 763. 

B31 réyya 8 im’ odpior...Serpadas. 
Though d¢gpvs and dSepas could be said of 
a mountain, Soph. is here thinking simply 
of the human form. mayxAavrous (L) 
might be proleptic (cp. n. on délxous, 791), 
but amayxAavros is better, since éppvcr 
seems to need an epithet. 

The Niobe of Sipylus has usually been 
identified with a colossal rock-image on 
the N. side of the range. It is rudely 
carved in relief, within a rectangular niche 
on the face of a limestone cliff, and re- 
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the growth of stene subdued her; and the rains fail not, as men 
tell, from her wasting form, nor fails the snow, while beneath 
her weeping lids the tears bedew her bosom; and most like 
to hers is the fate that brings me to my rest. 


(without 7’). 
B31 trdxe O L: réyye @ 4. 
maykAavorots r. 


He would, however, prefer ofkrw to duBpy. 


830 obdaua] ovdauae L. 


& for @ Bothe.—mayxradrovs L: maykdavros or 


presents a woman seated on a throne. 
(See Stark, Vode, pl. 1, Leips. 1863: 
cp. Baumeister, Dezkm. p. 1029). Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay, however, holds that this 
image is the ‘very ancient’ dyadua of Cy- 
bele mentioned by Paus. 3. 22. 4. In 
two respects it differs from the ancient 
accounts of the Niobe (quoted below): 
{z) it does not ‘weep,’—for the rain- 
water drops from the front of the niche, 
clear of the figure; and (4) the likeness to 
a human form grows, instead of vanish- 
ing, as one approaches. (Journ. Hellen. 
Studies 111. 61 ff., 1882.) This has been 
confirmed by another traveller, Herr 
Schweisthal (as reported in the Berl, 
Phil. Wochenschr., May 28, 1887, p. 704). 
He finds the true Niobe at no great dis- 
tance from the Cybele, but nearer Mag- 
nesia, and in the vicinity of a stream (the 
Jarikkaia) which Humann, in his ‘Ex- 
cursion into Sipylus’ (1881), had already 
identified with the Achelous of //. 24. 
616. It is a natural phenomenon,—the 
semblance—as seen from a distance—of 
a draped woman, seated high on the 
rocks; she looks towards the right, and 
lifts her right arm, as if in lament. 

The best ancient description is by a poet 
whose native place was in that neighbour- 
hood,—Quintus Smyrnaeus (1. 293— 
306) :—‘ Her streaming tears still fall from 
the heights of the rugged cliff; and in 
sympathy with her the sounding waters of 
the Hermus make lament, and the lofty 
peaks of Sipylus, over which the mist 
that shepherds dread floats evermore. A 
great marvel is she to passers by, because 
she is like a sorrowful woman, who mourns 
some cruel grief, and weeps without stint. 
Such verily seems the figure, when thou 
gazest at it from afar; but when thou 
drawest near, lo, ’tis but a sheer rock, a 
cliff of Sipylus’ (galverat alrjecoa wérpn, 
Surbro16 7’ arroppwé). 

Nonnus was thinking of the effect from 
the road, when he wrote (2. 160), ércouat 
dos NwdBn wal éyo NOos, Ogpa kal avriy | 


Aaivény orevdxovoay érokrelpwow 65%- 
tat. Pausanias, too, says that, at a cer- 
tain distance from the cliff, dedaxounerny 
Odgers dpav Kal karngdh yuvaixa, but that 
the illusion vanishes on a nearer approach 
(rt. 21 § 3). 

833 <Gpotordray, because the stone 
into which Niobe was changed may be 
likened to Antigone’s rocky tomb: cp. 
£l. 150 i mavTAdpuwv NidBa, cé 8 éywye 
véuw Oedy, | dr & Tad merpaly | aiat 
daxpvets.—The Niobe in the Uffizi Gal- 
lery at Florence will occur to many as 
offering an ideal type of majestic sorrow 
and beauty not unworthy to be associated 
with Antigone, and yet suggesting a con- 
trast no less than a resemblance; the con- 
trast between the desolate mother, and 
the maiden who is going to join those 
whom she loves (897); between pride 
steadfast under divine anger, and the 
piety that has dared to offend man. 

834—838 adhd... Pavotcav. The 
Chorus desire to console Antigone. There 
is no element of reproof in their words 
here. She has likened herself to Niobe. 
‘And yet Niobe’—the Chorus say—‘was 
a goddess, while thou art a mortal. But 
(katrot) it will be a great glory for thy 
memory that thy fate was as the fate of a 
goddess, in life and in death.’ ‘In life’ 
({Scav), and not only in death (@avod- 
oav), because Niobe, like Antigone, was 
in the fulness of her vitality when she met 
her doom. The moments of life through 
which Antigone is now passing are like 
the moments through which Niobe passed 
as she felt the beginning of the change 
into stone.—Why does Antigone rejoin, 
olpot yeAdpat? Because her thought | 
had been, ‘my doom is terrible and 
miserable as Niobe’s’; but the Chorus 
had answered, ‘It is indeed glorious for 
thee to be as Niobe.’ She had looked 
for present pity. They had comforted 
her with the hope of posthumous fame. 
—See Appendix. 
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ovor. B. XO. adda Oeds Tou Kat Oeoyervys, 
npets S€ Bporot Kat Ovynroyevets. 
Kaito. pOiuery péya KaKovoat 
tots icoféous “ovyK\npa haxetv 
lécav Kat emeita Oavovear. 


835 


ye »~ lal / \ lal t 
orp. B. AN. otpor yehOmar, Ti pe, mpos Oeav Tratpewr, 
2 ovK. *oiyopevay vBpilers, aN’ emtpavtor ; 
G Todus, @ TOAEWS TOAUKTHPOVES aVdpeEs- 
ia Aipkatas Kpynvar 
la > > , ¥ ¥ a yy > 
OyBas 7 evapydtou dhoos, eutras Evupadptvpas vay. 
ETLKTO MAL, 845 
gy / »” 9 ld 
6 ola dilwy aKdavTOS, oloLs YOpMoLS 


840 


oe & 


834 Jeoyyevvijc L (not Oeoyev7js, as Campb. gives it): the latter Mss. vary between 
Ocoyevvjs and Oeoyevys. Wieseler conject. Geoyevjs: M. Schmidt, cal Oedv yévyny’: 
Nauck, @elov re yévous (and formerly kat Geod yévy7s). 835 Ovynroyerveta L. 
836 ¢Oiudéa L, with w above a from the first hand. @@muéva or POtuévay r.— 
péy’ axodoa. L: péya kaxotoa Seyffert: uéya raxotca Wecklein. 837 Toic 
icobéous éyxAnpa Aaxelv L.—rotoe Oeoiot svyKAnpa Aaxetv Nauck (cvy«A\npa Schaefer). 


838 (cay ..avoicar. 


B34 Oeds, sc. éxelvn wév éort (cp. 948). 
The absence of a pron., to balance jyue%s, 
is unusual, but it is easy to carry on the 
subject of réyyeu in 831. Niobe is of di- 
vine race, since her father was the son of 
Zeus, and her mother the Pleiad Taygeté 
(or Dioné, one of the Hyades). “Soin 
Aesch. Nv68y (fr. 157) her family is de- 
scribed as ol OeGv dyxlomopor (near kin), 
...koUmw viv é&lrndov aiua darudywv.—eo- 
yervys, god-begotten. The peculiarity is 
that the word is formed directly from 
yévva, and not from the stem of the pass. 
aor. in use; 2.e., we should expect @eo- 
yévynros. But Pindar could coin @edre- 
woos (7. 5. 13) aS=Oeorlunros. Why, then, 
should not a poet coin Geoyevvijs as= Geo- 
yévynros? It is of little moment that the 
extant classical literature happens to pre- 
sent no strictly parallel compound with 
yévva (rovroyevyys and mgwroyeryi}s be- 
ing late Byzantine). Qevoyevrs occurs in 
Orac. Sibyll. (§. 261), but is not classical. 
The Schol.’s paraphrase, @evorépou yévous 
Tvyxdvovea, is no token (as some fancy) 
that he read a gen., such as @elov Te 
yévous. 

836 Kalro. has an illative force, in- 
troducing the next step in the reasoning: 


L has this v., which is also in most of the later Mss.; 
but it is omitted by A, and consequently by the Aldine. 


Dindorf and others 


cp. 949, O. 7. 855.—L’s POuéva should 
prob. be POipévy (see on raykolrny 804). 
The variant @@uévw (noted in L) is 
warrantable as the masc. of general 
statement (cp. 463): but it would be 
extremely harsh, when {oav...0avodcav 
refers to the same person.—kdakotoat, | 
‘e’en to have it said of her’ (caf meaning, | 
‘even if there isno other comfort’). This | 
seems a little more expressive than Td- 
kodoat (Wecklein), and also slightly more 
probable palaeographically (cp. O. C. 172 
cr.n.). The MS. péy’ akotoat is certainly 
wrong, since a paroemiac could not begin 
a new sentence. For dxotw (=Aéyouat, 
audio) with inf., cp. Her. 3. 131 ’Apyetoe 
Hxovoy povorkhy eivac ‘HAAjvwr mporor. 
837 Tots loroPors cvyKAnpa, a lot 
shared by demigods. Plut. AZor. 103 F xp? 
yap ov pdvoy éaurodv eldévac Ovnrdy bvTAa THY 
piow, ANd Kal dre OvyT@ ovyKANpos 
é€ort Bly Kal mpdymace padiws meOiora- 
Mévois mpds Tobvayrtoy: z.e. that one shares 
the lot of humanity at large.—The de- 
cisive objection to the Ms. reading éy- 
kAypa is the sense of the adj.; for &y«An- 
pos always means either (1) act., having 
a share in, as Eur, Z, 7: 682 &yxAnpor... 
Kaovyvirny, ‘heiress,’ =émlxAnpov, and so 
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CH. Yet she was a goddess, thou knowest, and born of 


gods; we are mortals, and of mortal race. 


But ’tis great renown 


for a woman who hath perished that she should have shared 
the doom of the godlike, in her life, and afterward in death. 


AN. Ah, I am mocked! 


In the name of our fathers’ 


gods, can ye not wait till I am gone,—must ye taunt me 


to my face, O my city, and ye, her wealthy sons? 


Ah, 


fount of Dirce, and thou holy ground of Thebé whose 


chariots are many; ye, at 
in what sort, unwept 
reject it. 


Bellermann, Nauck, Wecklein, Pallis, Semitelos. 
ofxoucvay J. F. Martin and Wunder. 
844 fF. Arpkatae xpiva] Acpxatae kal xphvac L (by ditto- 


pévay xr. ovdouévav Triclinius, 


xTjuovos Nauck. 


least, 
of friends, 


will bear me _ witness, 
and by what laws 


But M. Seyffert defends it, and among recent edd. who retain it are 


840 ddoudvay L: 6ddv- 
843 Todv- 


graphia).—L divides the vv. thus: fw— | O7Baor’ | Evuudprupas— | ola— | mpds 


Epypa—ep|xouar—morawlov, 
L, yp. émiBoSuar (by S). 


846 buu’)] tuw L.—émixrouac] In the marg. of 
Bergk reads Yum’ émBdSuar with dtcuopa for ducudpw 


in 865: Blaydes, vuds émeBSuar, with dvodalwove 26.—Musgrave conject. ért cr@ua. 


Hipp. tort: or (2) pass., included in 
one’s kAjjpos, as H. F. 468 éyxAnpa tedia 
...kextnwévos (‘by inheritance’). Here, 
éyx\npa was perh. partly due to a remi- 
niscence of éyx\npov in 814.—The change 
of Tots iooGéots into Toto Geototy, though 
easy, is needless. The epic t of lcdfeos 
might well be allowed in tragic lyrics or 
anapaests, like the a of d@dvaros (cp. 
339 n.): and Aesch. once uses it, Pers. 80 
icd0eos pws. [But iodBeos has ¢ in Eur. 
Tro. 1169, Z. A. 626 (dial.), as dodvecpov 
has in Aesch. P. V. 547.] Note that the 
MS. Tots icoféois éykAnpa would have 
arisen more easily from TOISIZ0@EOI3- 
SYPKAHPA than from TOISI@EOISINSYT- 
KAHPA. 

838 {acav...davotcav. The constr., 
POiuévy peya éotiv, dkodoa (Goay oiry- 
kAnpa Naxety (instead of fwo7), is not rare: 
cp. Xen. An. 1. 2 § 1 Hevig Tm ’Ap- 
Kade Kew mapayyéA\ee AaBdyra Tous 
dv dpas [though shortly before, taparyyeArer 
To Kredpyw AaBdy te jeew]: 20. 3. 1. 5 
oupBourever TH Revoparvr. éAOdyTa els 
Aedgovs dvaxowGoat: 7. 3. 2. 1 edogev 
avrots mpopu\akas KaTagTHoayTas 
ovyxanely Tous oTpaTiuras. The dat. with 
the inf. is, in such cases, equally right, 
but the acc. sometimes excludes an am- 
biguity. (Cp. on O. 7. 913.) Z/. 479 
Ureorl juot...kNvovcay is not similar.—l 
can see no reason to suppose the loss of a 
verse. The fact that six anapaestic verses 
{817—822) follow the strophe proves 


nothing. Cp. on rrof., and Append. on 
155 ff. 

839 yehouar: see on 834 ff Cp. Job 
xvii. 2: ‘Are there not mockers with 
me?’ 

643 rodvetrpoves, an epith. which 
also implies evyeveis: cp. O. Z. 1070 
Trovolw xalpew yéve. So these Theban 
elders are called xo:pavidae (940), and in 
O. T. 1223 G yijs méyora THOS’ del Timd- 
wevor: as Thebes itself, dyAaal (O. 7. 
153) and peyddac (2b. 1203). 

844 £& Kpyvat: so Polyneices appeals 
to Oed., mpds viv ce Kpnvav Kal bedy 
opmoyviwy (O. C. 1333, where see n.): and 
the dying Ajax invokes the xpjvac of 
Troy (Az. 862).—evapparov: see n. on 
148 f—ddoos: cp. £7. 5 (Argos) rijs 
olatpom\nyos doos *Ivdxou kdpys, as the 
scene of Io’s visitation by Hera. So 
Thebes is the ‘sacred precinct’ of Dio- 
nysus (cp. 154, 1137) and the other deol 
éyxWpio.—tpras, even if human sym- 
pathy fails me. Soph. has éuras (= 6uws) 
also in Az. 122, 1338, and éumd 7d. 563 
(dial.). 

846 tpp’ (Aeolic and epic), as Aesch. 
Lum. 620: so dat. dupe O. C. 247 
(n.).—émukTopat, acquire, win: Aesch. 
Lum. 671 (dmws) Kal révd’ émixrjoato 
cvupaxov, Oed. In this genera] sense the 
ém( is not inconsistent with what éuzas 
implies, viz. that she fails to win human 
sympathy. 

847 ola: cp. on 823 (Avypordray).— 


and 
strophe. 
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X 4 /, ¥ 7 ? 
7 mpos epypa TupBdxwoTov Epxouwar Tadov ToTaiiov- 
8 iw Svatavos, *Bpotots ovTe vexpots Kkupovaa 850 
9 péroiKos, ov Caow, ov Pavovow. 


orp. y. XO. mpoBao” éx éxyxatov Ppacovs 


2 tbnddv és Aikas Babpov 
3 Tpoo€émEeres, @ TEKVOV, TONV. 
4 matpwov 8 éxtivers tw’ aO)ov. 


art. B. AN. ebavoas adyewordtas euot pepiuvas, 


> ”~ , 
2 TAT POs TpuTohuaTov OLKTOV TOV TE TPOTAaVTOS 


848 épyya L (with two dots over y, indicating épua). &yua was the general 
reading, though V has épyua, and Par. H (a copy of L) épuua. Schol. in marg- 
of L, égpua, wepidpaypa. Brunck gave €pyua: Hermann, épua. 849 zo- 
tatviov] mworawvelov (from mor aivecov?) L, with « over e from the first hand. 


§ S O ~85% od & Bporoicw ovr’ év vexpotow | L. Triclinius changed Sporotcw to Sporois.— 


— 


The corresponding words in the antistr. (v. 870) are xaglyrnre yauer xupjoas. Boeckh 
conject. Bporois ob7’ éy vexpots kupodca (with xaciyrnros in 870): Seyffert, Sporois obre 
vexpois kupodoa: and so Wecklein, but with fofea. Emperius, ofr’ & totsw &° oire 
totow, which Heinrich Schmidt receives, adding -y’ after dtcraves. Gleditsch, id 
dtomorpos | BporSy, ovdé vexpds vexpotow. Cp. on 869 f. 853 Ecxaror] 
éoxdrov F. Kern, and so Bellermann. 855 wodvy L: word r. 


ottovy dkAavtos: cp. 1034: Az. gio 
&dapxros di\wy, and O. C. 1722 n. 

848 ~pypa tupBdx@orov, an enclo- 
sure (prison) with a sepulchral x@ua. 
The &pyua is the chamber in the rock, 
meTpwons KaT@pvé (774), in which she 
is to be immured: the xSua consists of 
the stones heaped up at the entrance, so 
as to close it: cp. 1216 dpudy xduaros 
AGoorady. For Epyua (elpyw, to shut 
in) cp. Arist. Part. Anim. 2. 15. 1, 
where it is said that the eyelashes (8Xe- 
gapl5es) protect the eyes, oloy 7a yapa- 
K®uata model ries mpd Tv épyudtor, 
like the palings sometimes placed in front 
of fences (or hedges). The Berlin ed. 
(p. 958 b 18) there gives épyuarwv from 
the MSS. just as here L has épyua, and 
as, conversely, Mss. of Pindar (Z. 1. 27 
etc.) give pyua for épyua=epyor. The 
old edd. of Arist. give ,épundrwy.—The 
reading éppa (from épeldw)= ‘mound’: 
C. I. 4599 épicbevés Epua Pavotcw: Kai- 
bel Epigr. 1063. 4 xdyijpacy ~pua. But 
this seems less fitting here than the no- 
tion of ‘prison’: cp. 886 wepmritavres, 
892 delppoupos. 

849 roratviov, usu., ‘recent,’ ‘fresh’: 
here, ‘of a new kind’: cp. fr. 154. 5 950- 


Dindorf (who, 


vas worawiovs. A tomb destined for the 
dead is to receive the living (cp. 821). 

851 Though every treatment of this 
verse must remain subject to doubt, far 
the most probable (to my mind) is Seyf- 
fert’s modification of Boeckh’s Bporots 
ovr’ éy vexpois Kupotca. This gives an 
exact correspondence with 870, xaofy- 
ynTe yduwr Kupijoas, and there is every 
reason to think that 870 is sound. Fur- 
ther, the origin of L’s reading is eluci- 
dated. The first ore is omitted (Aesch. 
Ag. 532 Ildps yap ofre curredds wéXs, 
cp. O. 7. 239); and this poetical license 
might easily have led a corrector to sup- 
pose that the first ofre had been lost. 
Again, the loss of kvpotoa would have 
been easy after vexpots. 

852 péroikos: cp. S68, Sgo: see on 
O. C. 934. It is her doom, {Sea tup- 
Bevew (888). She is not a dweller with 
the living, because her abode is the grave; 
nor with the dead, because she lives.— 
The similar phrase—perhaps imitated 
from this—in Eur. Suppl. 968 f., od é 
Tots POtwévas | obs & SSow dpOpovzea 
(Musgrave xpwouéva) has no such special 
point: the Argive widows merely mean 
that their life is a living death. 


ee 
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I pass to the rock-closed prison of my strange tomb, ah me 
unhappy! who have no home on the earth or in the shades, 
no home with the living or with the dead. 


CH. Thou hast rushed forward to the utmost verge of 3rd 
daring; and against that throne where Justice sits on high strophe. 
thou hast fallen, my daughter, with a grievous fall. But in 
this ordeal thou art paying, haply, for thy father’s sin. 


AN. Thou hast touched on my bitterest thought,—awaking 2nd anti- 
the ever-new lament for my sire and for all the doom given to ‘ttophe. 


however, suspects a lacuna) conject. mddw: Schneidewin, modotv: Wolff, méde: 
Todt, wafer: Seyffert, awodvs (as fem.): Bonitz, udpy: Hartung, rady: Blaydes, 
uéya. Wieseler points at réxvoy, joining mo\dv with aAdov. 856 rarpwo.. 
tw’ dé@dov] Blaydes conj. marpwav..tw’ drav: Seyffert, marpwov..yé&eOdov. 
—éxrelveo L, éxrivets T. Donaldson conj. éxrede?s: Pallis, éxzovels. 857 eVav- 
cas] Blaydes writes @uvacas. 858 tpirddorov] Blaydes gives tpurddnTor : 
Hermann, tpim\otsrdy (‘triplicatum’): Reiske, tpirddaicrov (with olrov): Bergk 
tplradrov (with re after aarpés).—olkrov L, and so the later Mss., though in L? 
(cod. Laur. 31. 10) the « has been erased, and in V ofroy is indicated as a 


variant. 


853 ff. wpoBdo’...7odv: having ad- 
vanced to the furthest limit of rashness, 
thou hast struck heavily (zoAv) against 
the lofty pedestal of Justice. We are 
to imagine the daring offender as going 
forward to a boundary where Justice sits 
enthroned, forbidding all further advance. 
Instead of pausing there, the rebel still 
rushes on, to cross the boundary—and, in 
doing so, dashes herself against the throne 
of the goddess. For Bdé@poy cp. Her. 1. 
183 (a sitting statue of Zeus) kai 7d 
BaOpor (pedestal) of kal 6 Opdvos xpiaeds 
éort. For mpooémeces, Polyb. 1. 39 mpoo- 
mecovtes els Ta Bpaxéa (having struck on 
some shallows—in sailing). Cp. Aesch. 
Theb. 409 wan’ evyev7j Te Kal Tov Aloxdyns 
Opdvov | tynGvta Kal orvyodv@ wbrép- 
gpovas Adyous. Ag. 383 AakticayTt péyav 
Alkas Body. Lum. 539 Bwpuoy aiderat 
Aixas, | undé vw xépdos ldwy a0éw modi 
AGE drlons. Solon fr. 4. 14 ovdé PudAdo- 
ocovTa ceva. OéueOX\a Aixns.—roAw (adv.) 
=o5pa, violently.—Bellermann, adopt- 
ing Kviéala’s .general view, and also 
Kern’s éoxdrov, renders: ‘having ad- 
vanced, with extreme rashness (Dem. 
or. 18 § 17 ovre Oikatws or’? én’ adn- 
Oelas otdemGs elpnuéva), to the lofty 
threshold (8d@pov) of Justice, thou hast 
fallen heavily down’: z.e., ‘while, with 
the utmost boldness, thou wast obeying 
the command of Justice, thou hast been 


otkov in the lemma of L’s schol. was doubtless a mere slip. Brunck gave 


hurled to destruction.’ But (1) mpoo- 
émeoes could not mean this: we must at 
least have kxarémeoes. (2) The Chorus 
feel pity, indeed, for Ant., and recognise 
the praise of piety, which she has won 
(817, 872). But they also regard her 
collision with the city’s law as an act 
of frantic folly (Aéyou 7’ dvoa Kal ppevdv 
épwvs, 603); and they presently tell her 
that she has left Creon no choice but to 
punish her (874). By Alxn they under- 
stand the law of the State,—not those 
OeGv vébutua which Ant. preferred to 
obey. 

856 Tatpadv tia......a0\ov, ‘some 
ordeal inherited from thy sire’ (v. 2); 
twa. softens a statement into a conjecture ; 
it is perhaps the work of the fate which 
he bequeathed. This is better than to 
take twd closely with mrarpgov as=‘ of 
the paternal kind.’—é«rtlves, art paying 
(to the fates which exact it), like éxrivw 
dikny, tlow, admrowa, 

857 ff. peplyvas, gen. sing.: olktov, 
acc. depending on éyavoas...uepluvas as 
=érolnods we pepyuvav: cp. Hl. 122 rlva | 
Takes WO’ dxdbpecrov oluwydav | Tov madau 
éx dodepds dbewrara | warpds adévr’ dma- 
Tats ’Ayapéuvova, where Tov... Ayauéeuvova 
is governed by tlva rdxets...oluwydy as 
=Tl oluwfes; see other examples in n. 
on 211f. matpds and mwétpov are objec- 
tive genitives with otxrov.—The objection 
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an , 
3 dperépov worpov KAewots AaBdaxidaow. 


EN A / 
4i@ patpwmar NéEKxTpoV 


TOPOKAEOYS 


S61 


> > 3 “A \ l4 
5 drat Kouuymatd 7 adtoyévyynt’ éu@ Tatpi Svopdpov 


pLaTpos, 


865 


6 olwv éyo of a tahaidpov eur: 

an ¥ 
7 mpos ods apatos, dyapos, ad éy@ péToiKos Epxopat. 
8 id dvoméTpwV KacliyyyTE Yawwv KUpyoas, 


\ 7 > > , 4 
9 Javav er ovoay KaTHvapEes pe. 


- = X , , 
svt. ¥. XO. céBew pev evodBeud zs, 


oirov, which Dindorf and others adopt. 
Blaydes. 


yevnr’. 


863 parpea r: matpaia L. Cp. 98o. 
kounhuar? abroyerR | 7? L: Kouwnuara 7? atroyévyr’ r. 


871 


861 rétpov] dduov Hartung and 
864 ara] dra L.— 
Turnebus restored avro- 


865 éu@ L: dug Triclinius, which gives a long syllable to correspond 


with the first syllable of Evuudprupas (846), but is unnecessary, since that syllable 
may be either long or short (see Metr. Anal.).—évoudper L: dvouépov r and schol. 


to taking ofkroy as acc. in apposition 
with éWavoas...uepluvas is that this would 
imply 76 (ce) Wadoa addy. éuol pepiuyns 
oixtés €or: as Eur. Or. 1105 “Edévny 
krdvapev, MevéXew NUmnv miKpav, implies, 
TO ‘“Edévnv xravety MevéXew Urn mixpa 
éora: Aesch. Ag. 224 érra 8 ody | Ourip 
yevéoOar Ouyarpos, yuvatkotrolywy mor€éuwv 
dpwyav, implies, 7d Ourijpa yevéo Oar dpwyh 
nv. Now, if we had, for instance, dve- 
pvnoOnvy jwepiuyns, it is conceivable that 
oikrov, as acc. in appos., should mean 
olktouv apopuny or éyepow. But when, as 
here, the subject of éYavoas is distinct 
from the person who makes the lament, 
it seems impossible that olkroy should 
have this pregnant sense.—@Ay. peplpvas 
is certainly not acc. plur. See on 546 
and 961. No Greek hearer of these lyrics 
could take pepluvas for anything but the 
usual gen. after Yavw. If Soph. had 
intended the acc., he would at least have 
written d\yewordrar...uépiuvay.—The in- 
terpretation given above would admit the 
reading otroy, ‘doom,’ which has, how- 
ever, less authority (cr. n.). £2. 166 rodv 
avnvurov | olrov éxovca xkax@v. But, as 
virov méruou is an impogsible pleonasm, 
it would then be necessary to take rod re 
...wérov as depending on éYavoas: for 
tpirb\aTov olrov could not be a paren- 
thetic acc. in apposition with avaveas... 
bepluvas marpds. This would be very 
awkward. Further, ofxrov is clearly the 
right word to introduce the lament ld, 
etc., which actually follows.—rpimrédie- 


tov (otkrov), a lament which has chen! 
been renewed ; a thrice-told tale of sorrow. | 
mokéw=to turn up the soil with the 
plough: dvamodéw, to plough anew: then 
fig., to ‘go over the same ground’ again. 
Pind. WV. 7. 104 ravTa...tpls TeTpdxe 7° 
aumodev: Ph. 1238 Sls tad’ra& Bodder Kat 
tpls dvamoNely mw’ ern; No modifw as 
=oéw occurs, but Pind. once has ava- 
morifw as=avaTonNéw (P. 6. 3). Similarly 
a poet might well use rpurd\oros as if 
modi~w existed. It is needless to write 
tpirddntov. ‘The epic adj. is rplarodos.— 
KAevots AaBSakiSatri, dat. of interes 
after mwétpov, all the fate for (ze. ap- 
pointed for) us, the Labdacidae, instead 
of the possessive gen., kAewav AaBdaxcdar. 
Cp. Eur. Ph. 17 © OnBacow edlrmos dvak. 
It is needless to explain the dat. by 
pressing the deriv. of wérmos from mlarrw 
(‘what falls ¢o one’). Cp. on 571, and on 
865 (€u@ marpl).—dpetrépov (=7uiy) is 
here joined with the dat. of interest, as 
the possessive pron. is oft. joined with 
the gen. of the pers. pron. (raud Suorivou 
kaxd, O. C. 344). : 
863 patpwoat AéKTPeY ATaL=LaTpwwy 
d. drat (see n. on 793), calamities of the 
mother’s bed, z.e. springing from marriage’ 
with a mother. (So O. C. 526 ydauwv . «| 
drq.) For the plur. dra in this sense, 
cp. O. C. 1244, Zl. 215.—L’s warp@at 
(‘calamities of my father’s marriage’) 
is possible, but less good, since (a) the 
epithet uyrp@a denotes the bed Zo which 
he came: cp. O. 7. 976 kal was 7d unrpds 
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us, the famed house of Labdacus. Alas for the horrors of the 
mother’s bed! alas for the wretched mother’s slumber at the side 
of her own son,—and my sire!) From what manner of parents 
did I take my miserable being! And to them I go thus, ac- 
cursed, unwed, to share their home. Alas, my brother, ill-starred 
in thy marriage, in thy death thou hast undone my life! 


Cu. Reverent action claims a certain praise for reverence ; 3rd anti- 
strophe. 


B67 pos ov's..%pxoua] Two vy. in L, divided at a8 éyd. B69 f. ld] iv 
io L.—kaciyynre yduwv xupicas] A separate v. in L.—Wolff read ld to xdous 
Suoréruwy yduev Kupjoas, and in 851 (where see n.) lw dvaravos, ovr’ év Bporots otr’ 


€v vexpoiow, 


Bellermann suggests (@ dvomérpwv ld yduov xaolyvyre KUpcas=851 ly 


Sdoravés y? ovr’ év Bporoicw ovr’ év vexpoior.—For yduwv Morstadt conject. rdgpwv. 


872 f. céBew pév evcéBecd tis] Musgrave conject. «uv for pév. 
evoeBés vexpovs, or céBew wev evaeBels Oéms. 


Kpelocous* Kpdros & é7rw wéde etc. 
6 6rw pére etc. 


Nauck, oéBew pev 
M. Schmidt, céBew uev etoéBerd ris | 


Semitelos, éSew pev edoéBera rods | Kdtw* Kpdros 


RExtpov odk dxvety we Sel; and (4) with 
matp@at the explanation by éu@ rarpl, 
etc., would have been less needed. 

864 f. Kouwjpara .. atroyévvyta.. 
patpdés, the mother’s union with her 
own offspring; the adj.=perd Tod abrijs 
~yervjaros: cp. O. C. 1463 xKrimos.. 
di6Boros (=KrTvros Tov éx Ards PBeéXovs) : 
Aesch. Zum. 212 duatpos (=avyyevots) 
abdéytns povos—éepo@ twarpi, dat. of in- 
terest, ‘for my sire’ (z.é. to his misery) ; 
the whole phrase being equiv. to, ‘a mo- 
ther’s incestuous union with our father.’ 
The dat. goes with the whole preceding 
phrase, not with avroyévyy7a only (‘in- 
cestuous in relation to him’), nor with 
Kouwnwara only (‘sleep with him’). The 
Jatter, which Wecklein assumes, implies 
koacbal rwi as=ovyx. Twi, an unproved 
-constr.; for Hes. 7%. 213 odrunt Kowwn- 
Oeioa bea Téxe NDE epeBevy7 is of doubtful 
genuineness, and even there oti could 
go with réxe.—8vopdpov is far better than 
dvcuépm: without it, the words could 
imply that only the father’s sin merited 
pity. 

866 f. olwy (masc.) moté is exclama- 
‘tory: ‘from what manner of parents’ 
(for the gen., cp. 38). The exclamatory 
otos is freq. in Soph. (cp. 1228, 77. 997, 
etc.), and moré strengthens it just as it 
strengthens the interrogative rls or rovos 
(O. 7. 754, Ph. 222, etc.). So the ex- 
clamatory ofos is strengthened by dpa (Az. 
367, 910).—Most commentators make 
eol@v neut. relative to Koiujuara: ‘such 


(wedlock) as that from which I sprang.’ 
But woré is fatal to this; for (a) it cannot 
here mean, ‘in former days’; that would 
be too weak: (4) nor can olwy aworé mean, 
‘of whatever kind they may have been’— 
like éo7ts moré. Besides, the masc. ots 
most naturally refers to persons denoted 
by otwv. I have therefore pointed at 
patpds.—dpaios, fem.: elsewhere this 
adj. is always of three terminations. So 
Attic tragedy uses kowds, rodewds, trwyxds, 
gpavepds, etc., as fem.: see O. C. 751 n.— 
péroukos: see on 852, 

870 Kaclyvyte. Polyneices. His 
marriage with Argeia, daughter of the 
Argive king Adrastus, was the seal of the 
armed alliance against Thebes, and thus 
the prime cause of Antigone’s death 
(O. C. 378).—Not Oedipus. Such an 
allusion would be too repulsive here. 
In O. C. 535 ddehpeat marks the climax 
of horror, and the word is wrung from 
unwilling lips. Further, as the doom of 
the whole race is in question (859), the 
brother is fitly mentioned. 

871 Oavey er’ otoav: so Ilectra says 
of her brother Orestes, as yw’ dard\eoas 
Oavov. Cp. on O. 7. 1453.—karTryvapes. 
This act. aor. occurs in later poetry. The 
epic form of the compound is xarevalpo- 
pat, aor. KaTevnpdunv. Eur. uses the epic 
évatpw, Hvapoy, but only in lyrics. Soph. 
has xarnvapiopevas (karevaplyw) in dial., 
A. 26. 

872 oéBev. ‘Reverent action’ (mean- 
ing her loyalty to Polyneices) ‘is, in a 


éx. AN. dkXavtos, adidos, avupévatos Tahaidpov 


160 


2 Kpatos 0, 


TOPOKAEOY=. 


OT@ Kparos pédet, 


3 mapaBarov ovdaud TmENEL* 


4a¢€ 6 AUTOYVOTOS oreo opyd. 


TAKS Ee Qs 
TAVO ETOLUGV OO0v. 


875 
ayomat 


ovKETL poot 768¢ haprddos tpov 


Op jae Opus opav Tahaiva: 


880 


TOV oe €MOv TOT MOV aSdkputov 


ovdeis dilwy orevdle. 


KP. dp" 


yy b) 3 x Ni , A A nw 
loT , dowas Kal yoous mpd Tod Oavety 


as ovd ay els Tavera dv, et ypeln héyew ; 


ovx a&e ws TAXLOTO 5 Kat Karnpepet 


885 


TUpBe TepuTTveavres, as etpnk eyo, 
adere povnv epnuov, cite ypy Oavetv 


874 ovdaui L. 
dvd — | wor—bulua—e|uov— | piwy : 


mupdray 6d6v.) 
etc.: lepdv MSS. 


sense, evcéBera’: z.e. though it is not com- 
plete evcé8eca—which the Chorus regard 
as including loyalty to the State’s laws— 
yet, so far as it goes, it deserves praise of 
the same kind. Cp. 924 rH duvocéBecav 
evoeBoto’ éxtnodunyv: by practising evcé- 
Bea towards the dead, she had come to 
be thought, on the whole, ducceB}s—as 
a law-breaker. The Chorus is here the 
apologist of Creon, and this concession 
is meant to emphasise the next sentence. 
Hence the purposed vagueness of oé€Beuy. 
The speaker avoids a direct reference to 
the peculiarly sacred and tender duty 
which Ant. had fulfilled. The proposed 
emendations (see cr. n.) would obliterate 
this touch. 

873 f. Kpdros 8 ovdaud mapaBardy 
médet (roUTW), bTw Kpdros wéAer: but an 


_ offence against authority cannot be per- 
mitted by him who has authority in his 


| keeping. 
‘ rovTw, is an ethic dat., ‘in his sight’; 


The antecedent to ot, viz. 
he 
must not look on and see the Jaw broken. 
For this dat., cp. 904.—ovSapq (Dor.): 

cp. 763.—For péXe cp. 1335: 7 2. 25 


876 ff. L divides the vv. thus: 
- orevagret. 
éroluav 666v Dindorf writes épyoua Tay muudray dddv. 
Heinrich Schmidt places radalfpwy after dryouae. 
880 radaivar L (not radaiva). 
but the word was first accented ré\awat, and then radauwau. 


axavtos— | radaidpwr— } 
For tadai¢pwr dyouac tad" 
(Reiske had conjectured rdvde 
879 ipdv Dind., 
The final ¢ is from the first hand; 
884 xpet’ ne L: xpely 


& aol 7” émirerpdgaras cal réooa wéun- 
re The Chorus echoes Creon’s saying 
(677). 

875 aurdyveros, act., deciding for 
oneself, avr} eyrbaKousa, like Menards, 
blaming,’ bromros, ‘suspecting,’ etc. 
(O. C. 1031 n.), Not pass-, ‘resolved 
upon’ (7.¢. here, ‘adopted’) ‘by one’s own 
choice,’ as Ellendt takes it (‘ultro suscep- 
tus’), and as the Schol. perh. did, who 
gives, abdalperos xat ldoyreuwvr rpbros. 
—<opya, disposition: see n. on 354 ff. 
(spyds). 

878 éro(pav, imminent, z.e. for which 
everything is prepared; Z/. 18. 96 adrixa 
yap rot recta wed?” Exropa mérpos érotuos: 
Plut. Mor. 706 c eromov 7d SiapOaphvac 
Tots fn) BonPodvra... TOY Noytomoy Exouce ~ 
(corruption is imminent for those who 
have not reason to aid them). Cp. 936. 

879 768 A. ipdy Sppa=ricde iepas 
Aaymddos Supa (793 n.). Cp. Eur. Z. 7% 
194 addakas... | Lepdv...5uu’ abyas | adros.. 
Lon 1467 deNov 8 dvaBrére. Naumaouw. 

881 dddkputov, predicate, with pro- 
leptic force: no friend mourns my fate, 
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but an offence against power cannot be brooked by him who 
ease power in his keeping. Thy self-willed temper hath wrought 
thy ruin, ; 


AN. Unwept, unfriended, without marriage-song, I am led 
forth in my sorrow on this journey that can be delayed no more. 
No longer, hapless one, may I behold yon day-star’s sacred eye; 
but for my fate no tear is shed, no friend makes moan. 


Cr. Know ye not that songs and wailings before death 
would never cease, if it profited to utter them? Away with 
her—away! And when ye have enclosed her, according to 
my word, in her vaulted grave, leave her alone, forlorn— 

whether she wishes to die, 


Dawes.—Blaydes conject. ratcevev for mavoatr’ dv: but prints, by another conject., 
mavoar’ dv, el “Eeln, ‘kxéwv. Semitelos, mporod déywr | ws odd? dv els mata’ 
dv, el xpeln Oaveiy. 885 déect’ L, der’ rv. 887 ddetre udvny L. 
Aldus (with A) has pévnv dpir’. Most of the later Mss. have ddefre, dere, 
or apire: but for ddpere Vat. is cited. Blaydes, with Brunck, reads date pdvyy, 
av. 2. noted in A.—yph L: Dindorf conject. xpg: Hermann, ef xpyfer: Nauck dj. 


(and so it remains) unwept. Soph. has 
several instances of the predicative adj. 
thus added to a subst. which has the art. 
and possessive pron.; as O. 7. 671 7d 
yap abv, ov 7d 7005’, érotxTipw crépa | 
édewdv (n.): £/. 1143 THS eEwas marae 
Tpopijs | dvwheAjrov. Cp. 791. 

883 f. dp’ tote, ws, ef xpeln Aéyew 
do.das Kal yous mpd Tod Oavely, 00d els av 
mavoaito (Aéywv); The constr. would 
have been clearer with \éywy instead of 
Aé€yerv, but the latter has naturally been 
conformed to xpein. The conject. mav- 
oeev is admissible (cp. O. C. 1751 mavere 
Opnvov, matdes), but unnecessary, and 
scarcely probable. Prof. Postgate’s sug- 
| gestion, that do.8ds kal ydous are objects 
; to tore, is tenable; but against it is the 

fact that in such cases the object of the 
principal verb is almost invariably the 

anticipated subject of the dependent 
clause (as O. C. 1197 ywoet Kaxob | Quod 

TeNevTI ws Kakh mporylyverat); asif here 

\ we had, ap’ tor’ dodas ws paxpal elor; An 
| object is very rarely so anticipated, as 
\in Isae. or. 10 § 18, tows of dy Tis...7dv 
Xpovov wtudy Oavudoee, Os wore mov 
oirws eldcauev.—ov8’ dv eis, more em- 
phatic than ovde’s dv: O. 7. 281 n. 

885 ov« deb’. When the first of two 
or more commands is given by ov with fut. 
indic., that constr. is usually continued, 


jes ale 


either (2) with xal, as Eur. Andr. 1066 
odx Scov traxos | xwpyoeral Tis...Kal... 
Aéfet...3 or (0) with repeated ov, as Ar. 
Lys. 459 odx €déEer’, od mance’, ovK apd- 
éere; Here a direct imperat. follows (887), 
and a note of interrogation must there- 
fore be placed after tay wrra.—karnpedet, 
prop. ‘roofed over,’ oft. an epithet of a 
natural cave (Od. 13. 349 oméos, Soph. 
Ph. 272 €v x. wérpa), and in Z/. 381 of a 
chamber (a7réy) like this kar@pvé. The 
fact that Nauck wishes to change it into 
Karwpuxe (or Karwpvxel) is a strong in- 
stance of weraBody mavTwy yuKv. 

886 mepimtvtaytes: see on 848 (Epyua). 
Cp. Eur. Ph. 1357 recxéwy mepimruxal. 
Kaibel Zgigr. 468 Aalveos orj\yn we wépit 
exet. 


887 xpq, wishes: 3rd pers. pres. ind. | 


of xpd, with contraction into 7 instead 
of G, as in duiv, fhv, viv, wewhv, ony, 


xpiv (to give an oracle), xpjoba, wiv. 


Schol., ef xpytec kai OéXe, If the nom. 
{aoa is sound, as it seems to be, in the 
next v., then xpjq is certain: for el xpyfee 
has no probability. Only one other pas- 
sage, however, gives unambiguous sup- 
port to the forms ypys, xe7,—viz. Ar. 
Ach. 778, (the Megarian) od xpfoda; 
ovyns, © KadKior’ dmodovpéva; ‘will you 
not makea sound?’ (ov dédexs, sc. pwvely ;). 
There, indeed, Blaydes writes od xp Tv 


IJ 


Epode. 


890 


162 ZOPOKAEOYS 
eiT ev ToLadTy loca TupBevew. oreyy’ 
pets yap dyvol Tovml THVOE THY KOpny* 
peTouKias & obv THs avo oTEpHnoerTal. 
AN. @ Tp Bos, @ vuppetov, @ Karar Kans 


ouKnous dei ppoupos; ot 
Mpos TOS EUaVTHS, OV 


TopEevopat 
a prov €v VEKPOLS 


metorov dédexTau Sepoegare’ bAwAOTwV* 


ov Noto ia * yo Kat KAKLOTO 57) HaKp@ 
KATELLL, mpiv fot potpav eke 


Biov. 


Movoa PEVTOL Kd pr’ ev e\tiaw Tpéda 
pin pev ngew marpt, mporudas b¢ ool, 


pjrep, pin 


€ ool, Kaolyvntov Kapa* 


888 {Goa TuuPevew L. The difficulty felt as to xp# in 887 is shown by two 
types of reading which appear in later Mss., viz. (1) (Goa TuuPeve in A, R, etc.: 


(2) f@cav rupBevew in Vat., 
wrote (aoa TupBevoe. Reiske conject. 


Aug. b, and a few other 14th cent. Mss. 
(Goav vuyjcew: 
detv.—For TrupBever Morstadt conject. vuupevew. 


Triclinius 
Semitelos, f@cav turyw- 
891 In L the first hand 


_ovynv; but the Mss. are supported by the 
\ testimony of Suidas and Hesychius to xpis 
as=xpn¢es. In the other four places 
‘where these forms are usu. read, they are 
not indispensable, xp7) being possible; but 
in two, at least, they are much better than 
xp), viz. £7. 606 khpvocé wv els arravras, 
elite xphs Kaxyy, | elre orduapyov, K.T-d.: 
and Az. 1373 col bé dpav téecO a xpys. 
In the other two, xp might well stand: 
Eur. fr. g1o mpds Tad0’ 6 re xp Kal rada- 
pdcOw | Kal wav én’ éeuol rexrawécbw: 
Cratinus Noor fr. 2 viv yap 54 cor rdpa 
bev Oeopol | rv huerépwv, rapa 5 Ad’ b 
Ti xpys. Except in Ach. 778, the Mss. 
everywhere give xp7): and the variants in 
the next’v. (see cr. n.) show that yp7 was 
strange to the copyists, though known to 
the Scholiast. 

888 {aca TupBevev, to live entombed. 
Elsewhere ruuBevw=to entomb (Az. 1063 
ioOma TuuBetoa Tapdw); or to bring as a 
funeral offering, £7. 406 marpt ryuPedoat 
xods. Here it is intrans., = év ru Bw ewar. 
Cp. cadedw, which meang either (1) to 
put others on a od\os,—to toss them: or 
(2) intrans., to be on a oddos. So the 
intrans. @adaccevw=to be on the sea. 
tmap0evedw, which is trans. in classical 
Gk. (‘to bring up a maiden’), is intrans. 
in Heliod. 7.8 7d...mapevedov rod doreos. 
—The conject. vupeverv is not right. 
That taunt would be quite out of place 


here. Creon says simply, ‘I immure 
her,—I do not kill her; she can either 
die, or live,—but in the tomb.’—ortéyy, 
iron.: cp. Z/. 381 fSca & év xarnpede? | 
aréyn XOovds Tos éxros Buryjoes Kaxd, 
z.é. in a cave, or subterranean cell. 

889 ayvol: see on 775. His thought 
is: (rt) she had warning: (2) no blood has 
been shed.—rotml tHvSe, in what con- 
cerns her. In this phrase with the acc., 
émt more often means, ‘so far as depends 
on one’: Eur. ec. 514 ucts & drexvor 
Tovmt o: Or. 1345 7068 bcov ye Tovm’ 
&w: Thuc. 4. 28 (he told Cleon to try) 
70 éml opds elvac (so far as the generals 
were concerned): Xen. Cyr 1. 4. 12 
d\Xov tds TO ert oe dvdyKn errar Seto Pa 
muds. In all these places éwl with daz. 
would equally suit the sense; but not so 
in this verse. Cp. 1348 td 7’ els Beovs. 

890 perouklas, cp. 852.—8’ ody, 688. 
—oreprjoerat, 637. 

891 f. d ripBos, nom. for voc.: cp. 
379-—vupdetov: cp. 1205. —Kararkadrs: 
see On 774... .clelpoupos = =7 del dpoupi- 
get pe, not, Wy eye det ppoupiow (like 
re V. 31 THvde Ppouphoes wrérpay): 
cp. 8 

893 f. dp.Oydv...aAetorov: she thinks 
of Laius, her father and mother, and her 
two brothers.—év vexpots with SéSexrat: 
the queen of the nether world has greeted 
them as they passed through the woAvéevor 
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or to live a buried life in such a home. Our hands are clean 
as touching this maiden. But this is certain—she shall be 
deprived of her sojourn in the light. 

AN. Tomb, bridal-chamber, eternal prison in the caverned 
rock, whither I go to find mine own, those many who have 
perished, and whom Persephone hath received among the dead ! 
Last of all shall I pass thither, and far most miserably of all, 
before the term of my life is spent. But I cherish good 
hope that my coming will be welcome to my father, and 
pleasant to thee, my mother, and welcome, brother, to thee; 


accented 6—d—d. 
alel@poupos r. 
895 dolcbi’ aye L. 


The first @ has been made &. 
894 ¢gepsépaco’ L (the first o from p): Iepoégaco’ r. 
(The accent on the first é is faint.) The difference between 


892 delppovpor L: 


the contracted ay and ey in L may be seen by comparing vv. 913, 916. 


mat to Hades (O. C. 1569 f.). So Oedi- 
pus is led by ‘Epufjs 6 moumds 7 Te veptépa 
Geds (26. 1548). As 7 ddavis Oeds she is 
associated with Hades (zd. 1556). 
Pepoépacca has L’s support here. 
That form occurs also in Eur. Helen. 175, 
but Hepoégacoa in Aesch. Cho. 490. The 
Zl. and Od. have only Ilepcepévera. Pep- 
cepovera occurs in Hom. hymn. 13. 2. 
Pindar uses Pepoepdva. Plato attesis 
that, in his day, the popular form was 
Peppéparra, which he explains as the 
goddess of wisdom, who enables men 
pepopévaw épdmrecbat, to grasp changing 
phenomena. People were afraid to utter 
the name Pepoepbvy (Crat. 404). Attic 
inscrr. of the 4th cent. B.c. give Tepoe- 
povn, Peprepbvyn, Peppéparra (Meister- 
hans pp. 36 ff.). Mss. have Pepoéparra 
(which should perh. be ®eppéparra) in 
Ar. Ran. 671, Th. 287. A vase ascribed 
to ¢. 435 B.C. gives MEPSQ0aATA (ste, Bau- 
meister Denkm. p. 424). Welcker cites 
®EPE®ASA from an Agrigentine vase 
(Gotterl. 1. 393). We may infer that 
Soph., ¢. 440 B.C., might have used either 
Ilepsépacoa or Pepoépacca. The testi- 
mony of our oldest and best Ms., L, may 
therefore be allowed to turn the scale.— 
In Ilepoepédvn, the gov is certainly gay, as 
in ’Apyecpévrns, and this comes out more 
clearly in Iepoépacca: cp. Tnrtepacca 
=Tyrepdecoa, Apollod. 3. 1. 1. The 
first part of the word is prob. dep, pépw; 
and the name meant originally, ‘she who 
joa (vegetation) to the light.’ The 
initial IT would then have been due to 
the following ¢ (cp. ré-puxa for pé-puxa). 


The replacement of the initial 6 may have 
been prompted by a wish to mitigate the 
dvognuta of the name by avoiding an 
association with mép@w. 

895 f. kdKtota, as a law-breaker (cp. | 
59): 8H with superl., see 58 n.—potpay... 
Blov: cp. 461. éérjKew of time, as Ph. 
199. 
07 f. 2v Amlow tpépw = edrifw. ev | 
éXmlde (or édmlow) elu was a common 
phrase. Cp. év 160m daBelty te (O. C. 
1678).— try pev...apordirrs 8€: cp. 
669 Kah@s mev...e6 dé, n. 

899 Kaclyvyntov Kapa. Eteocles. 
Whatever view may ~be...taken.-of “vv. 
904—920, few would question the genuine- 
ness of goo—go3: and if the latter are 
genuine, viv 8€ shows that Polyneices is 
not meant here. She speaks first of those 
kinsfolk to whom she had rendered pious 
offices in the usual manner. Then she 
comes to him who is uppermost in her 
thoughts,—the brother whose case was 
different from that of the others. In 
v. 23 she spoke of the rumour that 
Eteocles had been duly buried. But no- 
thing here implies her presence at his 
éxpopd. tdovoa Kaxdounoa were acts pre- 
paratory to the mpé0eots. The xoat could 
be rendered afterwards. She loved both 
brothers (cp. on 523). If father and 
mother were named here, without any 
mention of Eteocles, the omission would 
suggest that from zm she could expect 
no welcome,—a contradiction of her real 
feeling (515). Further, the brevity of 
this reference to Eteocles heightens the 
effect of what follows. 


II—2Z 


164 


eel Javdvras avToyeElp UPLasS eyo 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


900 


ehovea. Kdkoopnoa KaTruTupBiovs 

yods €oaKxa voy Oé, Tlodwveuxes, TO OOV 
 d€was meproTehovo a TOLLS apVvUpat. 
[xairou o eye ‘ripnoa, TOUS ppovovow, ev. 


x 
ov yap TOT OUT av el TEKVOV peam™mp eur, 


905 


ovT €l MOGs [MOL Kar Davav ETHKETO, 
Bia Tohurev TOVO. av npopny ovo. 
Yrivos vOHoV 81) TAVTA pos Xap héy @; 
Tous pev av poou katavevtos Eve HV; 


Kat Tas am addov pards, €l TOUS. Hpmakov" 


gIo 


un Tpos O° €v “Aubou Kal Tarr pos Kexev0otow 
ovK €oT adehpos ooTis av Brdorot TOTE. 
TOU@OE HEVTOL o EKTpOTYLT Ao" eyo 

VOLO, Kpéov7e TOUT edo” dpapravew 


Kat dewa TOAMGY, @ Kaolyyntov Kapa. 


900—928 Dindorf rejects the whole of these 29 verses. 
L: cp. 457-—K. Lehrs rejects vv. 904—920. 


915 


904 ?riunca] Tlunca 
So Wecklein and Nauck. Nauck 


formerly omitted from viv in go2 to ra ee inclusive (so that v. go2 should 


read, xods tdwxa* 
Kd. 


900 ff. ipds. This play supposes 
Oedipus to have died at Thebes: see on 
50.—tdovoa, KaKdopNoa: see nn. on 
OnG. 1602 f. Nourpois ré vw | éoOjrl 7’ 
efhoKnoay q voulfera. Cp. below, 1201. 
— ods: cp. 431.—tepirré\Xovea, : here, 
of sprinkling the dust and pouring the 
xoal: cp. the general sense of the word 
in Az. 1170 Tdpov mepioredodvTe. More 
oft. of laying out the dead (like xoopety 
here, and ovyxadapudgew in Az. 922): 
Od. 24. 292 od6é é warnp | KAadoe mepi- 
orelhaca. Verg. Aen. 9. 485 canibus date 
praeda Latinis | Alitibusque iaces: nec te 
tua funera mater | Produxi, pressive ocu- 
los, aut vulnera lavi, | Veste tegens. — 
Séyas: 205. 

904—920 Few problems of Greek 
Tragedy have been more Wiscussed than 
the question whether these vv., or some 
of them, are spurious. Arist. '(Rhet. a 
16 § 9) quotes vy. g11, 912, and cer- 
tainly had the whole passage in his text 
of Soph. The interpolation, then, if 
such it be, must have been made soon 
after the poet’s death; and has been im- 


Tar’ of duaprdvew); an 
905 A. Jacob (Quaest. Sophocleae, 1821, p. 363) first condemned 


in 916 changed dia xepdv to di 


puted to his son Iophon (6 wWuxpés), or 
some other sorry poet; or to the actors. 
I confess that, after long thought, I can- 
not bring myself to believe that Soph. 
wrote g05—912: with which goq and 
913—920 are in organic unity, and must 
now stand or fall. Some remarks will 
be found in the Appendix. 

The main points (to my mind) are 
briefly these. (x) The general validity 
of the divine law, as asserted in 450— 
460, cannot be intelligibly reconciled with 
the limitation in vv. 905—907. (2) A 
sull further limitation is involved in grr f. 
She has buried her brother, not simply as 
such, but because, while he lived, he was 
an irreplaceable relative. Could she have 
hoped for the birth of another brother, she 
would not, then, have felt the duty to be 
so binding. (3) The composition of vv. 
gog—912 is ee of Sophocles. 

904 ’ripnoa (cp. Pdvn, 457 ns with 
ed (last word of v., as O. C. 642), I 
honoured thee rightly, tots dpovotew, in 
the judgment of the wise; ethic dat. 
(25 n.): cp. 514. 
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for, when ye died, with mine own hands I washed and dressed 
you, and poured drink-offerings at your graves; and now, 
Polyneices, ’tis for tending thy corpse that I win such re- 
compense as this. . 

[And yet I honoured thee, as the wise will deem, rightly. 
Never, had I been a mother of children, or if a husband had 
been mouldering in death, would I have taken this task upon 
me in the city’s despite. What law, ye ask, is my warrant 
for that word? The husband lost, another might have been 
found, and child from another, to replace the first-born ; 
but, father and mother hidden with Hades, no_ brother’s 
life could ever bloom for me again. Such was the law 
whereby I held thee first in honour; but Creon deemed me 
guilty of error therein, and of outrage, ah brother mine! 


vv. 905—913 inclusive: and so Schneidewin, conjecturing in 914 Kpéovre pévrou, 
or wovg Kpéov7e. Kvitala condemns g05—9g12. 907 adv npdunyv rx: dynpbuny L. 
911 KexevOdrow] Be8nxdrwv Arist. RA. 3. 16 § g. Terevxdrwv (rvyxdvw) Clemens 


Alex. Strom. 6, p. 747, 30. 


906 érrjKeTo, lay mouldering: Plat. 
Tim. 82E 6rav...Tynkoméevn capé avdrahw 
eis Tas PdéBas THv TyKEddva ftp. So 
tabum of corpses, Verg. Aen. 8. 487. 

907 Bla todttav. This was Ismene’s 
phrase (79). Antigone had believed that 
the city was on her side (509). This has 
been noted as a mark of spuriousness in 
the verse. But it cannot (I think) be 
fairly claimed as such; for, since the 
Chorus had seemed to fail in sympathy 
(838), she had regarded herself as &puAos 
(876) in Thebes. 

908 mpos xdpw: see on 30. 

909 ff. Cp. Her. 3. 119, which clearly 
supplied, not merely the thought, but the 
form, of these verses:—dvip mév por av 
Gos yévaro, el Saiuwy e0édor, Kal réxva 
dda, ef radra droBddouu marpos dé kal 
kentpos ovKére. wor SwovTwy, adehpeds av 
GAXos ovdevi rpdrw yévoiro. Arist. Ret. 
3. 16 § 9 (if you introduce a trait of cha- 
racter which will seem improbable, the 
reason ofit should be added): av 8’ &rucrov 
q, ToTe Thy alrlay émiiéyew, Womep Do- 
pokfs moet mapdderyua 7d éx THs Avti- 
yovns, OTL “aANov TOD dbeApod Ex7jdero 7 
dvdpos ) Téxvaw’ TA mev yap ay yeve- 
g0at &rodbmeva [this=vv. 909, gI0]’ 
unrpos 8 év dou x.7.d. (he then quotes 
oii f., with BeBnxdrwy,—a mere slip of 
memory: see on 223). 


Three points in these vv. are strange. 
(1) The gen. abs. kat@avévros, for which 
a gen. has to be evolved from méots. 
The gen. of that word was not in Attic 
use (‘mihi non succurrit exemplum ubi 
méceos aut wécews legatur,’ Pors. Med. 
g06). Why was not dvdpés used? It 
looks as if the composer who made 
up these verses from Her. 3. 119 (see 
above) had sought to impart a touch of 
tragic dignity by substituting méocs for the 
historian’s word, dv7jp. The gen. karda- 
vévtos cannot be taken (as some wish) 
with &\Xos, ‘different from the dead’ (!). 
(2) dm’ dddAov dwtds. Why is it as- 
sumed that the first husband died before, 
or with, his child? The two hypotheses 
of loss should have been kept separate. 
We wanted something like kal mais ay 
A os, masdds éorepnuévy. (3) ToVS’ means 
the first husband’s child, but is most 
awkward.—As to ox dor’ ddedpés x.T.A., 
it may be somewhat inelegant; but it is 
not (as some urge) incorrect, since ovK 
éorw boris =ovdels. 

913 éxrpotunioac’, ‘having singled 
thee out for honour,’ with ref. to the 
supposed cases in which she would zo¢ 
have paid the burial rites. The double 
compound occurs only here,—as éfagopdw 
only in O. C. 1648. 
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TOPOKAEOYS 


Kat pov aye pe Sia Yepdv ovTw haBav 

GXextpov, avupevatov, ovTe Tov yapou 

pépos haxodoay otte Taidelov Tpodys, 

GX’ SS epnuos pds ditov 4 Svapopos 
, ¥ 


~ > > 4 
fac cis PavovTav epxopar KatacKadas: | 


920 


wolay wape€e\otca Saydver Stxny ; 
i xpyH pe THY SvaTHVOY és Deovs Ere 
Brtérew; tiv’ addav Evppdyov; érel ye 7 
rip SvocdBeay evoeBovo” exTHo apy. 


Gd ei ey ody Tad’ eotly &v Peots Kaha, 


925 


mabdvres av Evyyvotmev HuapTnKotes: 
ei & ofS auaptavover, py Thelo KaKa 
wdbore 7 Kat Spacw exdixws eye. 


¥ 2A 
ToUTOS G@tKTAaL. 


Gapoew ovdev tapapvfodpat 
Xx 


¥ ~ > ~ > 2 e X 
. &Tt TOV avT@y avé“wv avTat 
Uuxns piTat THvde y EXovTwW. 
. ToLyap TovTwY ToloW ayovtw 
7 > e , an y 
khavpal tardapfe Bpadurynros vzep. 
oinot, Oavdtov TovT eyyuTaTa 


py ov Tade TavTn KaTaxupovobat. 


917 ore rod] of ré rov L (rov from rod): Schneidewin conject. ofre rw. 


920 @ardrey ..xatacdaydo* L: Oardvrew..xaTracxagds r. 
927 w\ciw] Vauvilliers conject. uelw. 


rejects these two vv. 
L, with « written above v by S. 


922 £ Nauck 
928 Sdikwe 


929 £ & téy aitav dvéuwr atral | puxio 
poral ride y’ Exovew L. For adrai Erfurdt wrote airai. Dindorf, thinkin: 


that 


Yuygs was a gloss on dyéuey, and that atraf was afterwards added for metre’s 


916 Sid xepey...AaBaiy, z-c., by forcible 
arrest, as though I were a criminal. Cp. 
O.C. 470 5¢ bciaw YapSy Ovydy (= with’), 
Aesch. Suppl. 193 (ixtnplas) Exovea da 
XEpar. 

917 dave : see on 814. 

919 GAN: cp. on S1o.—rpds diov 
with Epypos (not with gpxoua:), forsaken 
on the part of my friends. The sense of 
arpés in P&. 1070 is similar} though there 
it goes with the verb; 9 xal xpds dude 
GS Epquos, & Eérae, | NacGPjrouar &}...; 

921 Saipdvey Sixyy, that which the 
gods recognise (451), as distinguished 
from the human dixy (854) which she has 
offended. 

9232 ff. If the gods allow her to suffer 


for obeying them, is it not vain for her to 
invoke them?—BaAérew els twa (for help), 
as At. 398, 514, Zl. 959.—tTIiva...Evp- 
pax ov, what ally (ofall conceivable allies)? 
—éret ye Sj: cp. Zr. 484 érel ye wey 57. 
For the place of 54, cp. 726.—njyv Svocé- 
Peay, the repute of it; ZV. 968 edcé8aav 
éx warpds | Oavdvros ofcex: Eur. 7. 7. 676 
kai delay yap xal xdxny Kexricouar: 
Med. 218 Sécx\eav éxrijcavro xal pgAv- 
ular: Jon 600 yéwr’ év abrois pwplay Te 
AjVouat. 

925 £ The gods are allowing her to 
perish. But it does not follow that they 
approve of her doom: for they are some- 
times slow in punishing wrong (0. C. 
1536). Hence the dilemma, introduced 
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And now he leads me thus, a captive in his hands ; no bridal 
bed, no bridal song hath been mine, no joy of Marriage, no 
portion in the nurture of children; but thus, forlorn of friends, 
unhappy one, I go living to the vaults of death.] 

And what law of heaven have | transgressed ? Why, hapless 
one, should I look to the gods any more—what ally should 
I invoke,—when by piety I have earned the name of impious? 
Nay, then, if these things are pleasing to the gods, when I have 
suffered my doom, I shall come to know my sin; but if the sin 
is with my judges, I could wish them no fuller measure of evil 


than they, on their part, mete wrongfully to me. 


CH. Still the same tempest of the soul vexes this maiden 


with the same fierce gusts. 


Cr. Then for this shall her guards have cause to rue their 


slowness. 


AN. Ah me! that word hath come very near to death. 


Cr. 
thus to be fulfilled. 


sake, gives @rt rGv attrwv dvéuwv pial | rivde y’ eyovow. 


I can cheer thee with no hope that this doom is not 


931 To ydp Ta 


rovrwy L. Dindorf conject. rovydproc kal: Wecklein, rovydpro: vw: Bothe, rovyap 


TavTnvy.—totow r: Too L. 


to Creon: Boeckh, to the Chorus. 


2 933 f. éyyutdrex L.—Lehrs, with whom Nauck 
agrees, assigns these two vy. to the Chorus. 


935 f. L gives these two vy. 


The Scholiast recognises both views. 


by dAN ody (‘well then’). (1) If the gods 
approve of my doom, then, after suffering 
it, I shall become conscious (in the other 
world) that I have sinned. (2) But if 
they disapprove of it, and regard Creon as 
the sinner, then they will punish him at 
last. And I could wish him no sorer doom 
than mine.—éy Qeots: cp. 459.—£vyyvot- 
pev=couvedelnuev. Lys. or. 9 § 11 owe- 
youoar 6¢ kal abrol cdlaw ws Adiknkdres, 
“became conscious that they had done 
wrong.’ The word could also mean, 6po- 
oyhoamev, ‘confess’: but in that sense 
it regularly takes either an inf., as Her. 
I. Of cuvéyvw éwurod elvar thy auaprdda : 
ora dependent clause, as Plat. Legg. 717 D 
Evyyeyvdoxorra ws eikérws...Ougotr’ dv.— 
jpaptynKdotes belongs more closely to the 
verb than does maQévres: cp. Plat. Phaed. 
70 A (h Wuxh) SackedacBeioa olxnrar dia- 
arouévyn. For the tragic masc. plur., 
when a woman speaks of herself, cp. 
£1. 399- 

927 f. ole, Creon: cp. 10.—py mAclw, 
z.é. she will be content if they suffer ica. 
She can imagine no worse fate. The 
tame conjecture pelo would not express 


this bitter feeling.—kal dpdow, do on 
their part: O. C. 53 n. 

929 f. dvépwv-piral Wox7s, storm- 
gusts of the soul: both genitives are pos- 
sessive: cp. 795 BrAeddpwr-tuepos...viupas 
—Dindorf’s expulsion of avral | puxis 
(cr. n.) is unwarranted. wvuyfjs interprets 
the figurative sense; for atral after rwy 
adrwy cp. n. on 155 ff. (véoxuos veapaicr). 

931 f. TovTwv, neut., causal gen. (0. 
T. 48). After rivde y’, this is better than 
ravTny would be: rovydpro (whether with 
kat or with vw) would be unpleasing.— 
KkAavpad’: cp. 754: so Ph. 1260 éxrds 
kAauudtro@v.—trep = tvexa (O. 7. 165 n.). 
oto. follows, but the change of person 
excuses the breach of synapheia: so O. C. 
139 Td pari{duevoy is followed by tw, and 
2b. 143 mpéoBus by ov. 

933f. This threat (to the guards) ‘has 
come very near to death,’ 7.e., ‘ portends 
imminent death for me.’ The phrase is 
not fig., ‘is bitter as death to hear’ (being 
a prelude to death). 

935 f. Said by Creon, clearly—not by 
the Chorus. ‘I can give thee no en- 
couragement (ov8év adv.) to hope that 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


AN. © yjs OnBys dotv watp@ov 


Ny \ 
Kat Jeo mpoyeveis, 


dyopar Or) KoUKETL pEAo. 


/ 
hevooere, OnBys ot Koipavidat, 


940 


ah lat 4 
anv *Bacidevdav povvyv ouryy, v 
a Y Lal , 

ola mpos olwy avopav T40xXe, 


4 
Tv evoeBiay oeBicaca. 


, Yy \ , > , 
orp. a. XO. erha Kat Aavaas ovpaviov 
2 = lal 
2 addd€ar S€uas év yadkod€rous avddais: 


937 yijo made from yf in L. 


pas 


945 


939 61 is the reading of A: 67) ya of L. The 
latter arose from the wish to make the paroemiac into a dimeter. 


940 oi] & Pallis. 


941 Thy Bacirlda povvnv Namrjny L. The correction Baotedav, which recent edd. have 
Berges scone was first proposed by K. Winckelmann (Salzwedler Programm, 
p- 30, 1852); afterwards by M. Seyffert, in his ed. (1865). Triclinius conjectured 


the doom is not to be ratified on this 
wise’ (z.¢., by death). pa} o¥, not m7}, on 
account of odév (443 n.).—kaTaKvpota Gat, 
pres. denoting what is to be; Ph. 113 
aipe? ra TbEa TadTa Thy Tpolay udva. Attic 
prose used xupoty or émixupody (yrmuny, 
vouov, Whproua, etc.). Cp. Creon’s pe- 
remptory word redelay in 632.—rTavTy 
(722) combined with rd8e: cp. 39. 
» 938 col mpoyeveis, ancestral, not 
merely as protectors of the race, but also 
as progenitors. She thinks esp. of Ares 
‘and Aphrodite, the parents of Harmonia, 
wife of Cadmus: Aesch. Z%eb. 135 ov 7’, 
"Apns, whdw Kddmou émdvuuov | pidakae 
Khdecal 7’? évapy&s. | kat Kimpis, ar’ ef 
yévous mpoudrwp, | ddevcov. Dionysus, 
the son of ‘Cadmean’ Semele (1115), is 
another of the deities meant. mpoyev%s, 
born before one, a poet. word, unfamiliar 
to good Attic prose, but used by Aristotle 
and later writers, usu. in comparat. (as 
ol mpoyevéorepor, ‘those who have gone 
before us’): so ol werayeréorepot. 

939 S4=75n (O. Z. 968), as in Kal 
54.—KovKért péAAW, and am no longer 
(merely) about to be led away: cp. O. C. 
1074 &pdovo’ 7) wédANovow ; PA. 1255 Kaw 
rou | ravroy rbd SWee SpOvra Kod péNov7? 
ért. Meineke’s conjecture wedX\d (= méd- 
Anos, Aesch. 4g. 1356) was needless. — 
Seyffert understands, ‘I make no more 
delay,’—said firmly and proudly: she 
scorns to bring punishment on her guards 
by detaining them longer. But this does 
not suit dyouae 07, 


940 of kotpaviSar, the Theban edra- 
tpldac of the Chorus: see on 843. The 
nom, with art., instead of voc.,=‘ ye who 
are princes of Thebes,’ and so brings out 
the implied reproach to their apathy. 
This constr. usu. has a somewhat pe- 
remptory tone, as Plat. Symp, 218 B ol 6& 
olkérat...rvdas...Tots dolv érlOecbe. It is 
different when a voc. precedes the art. and 
partic., as Ar. Av. 30 dydpes of mapdytes 
év NoyW: Cp. on Too f. 

941 Bacthaday, z.c., of the race of the 
Labdacidae. This correction of BaowAtSa 
is certain. In Plat. Critéas 116 C, 7d rev 
déxa Baoiedav yévos, the same corrup- 
tion, Bacwldwy, occurs in the Mss. 
Suidas has Bacideldnss 6 Tod Bacidéws 
(where Kiister wrongly proposed 6 rod 
Baowdelov). In adding the patronymic 
suffix «da to a stem in ev (Sacidev), the v 
is dropped, as in the gen. plur. (Saci\é-wr): 
hence Bacwre-ldns, Bacrdeldns: cp. Ipdei- 
dys.—povvynv, ignoring Ismene; not in 


bitterness (cp. on 559), but because she | 


feels that, in spirit at least, she herself is 
indeed the last of the race. It is otherwise 
when Oed. speaks of his daughters as his 
only children (O. C. 895); and when Elec- 
tra says that she is dvev roxéwy (187),— 
since Clytaemnestra is a mjrnp duhrwp 
(1154). 

943 evoeBlav. Epic and lyric poetry 
could substitute -ca for -e.a in fem. nouns 
from adjectives in -ns: so O. C. 1043 
mpounBlas: Pind. P. 12.4 evmevia: Aesch. 
Lum, 534 SvoceBlias:; Eur. A. FP. 696 


y= 
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AN. O city of my fathers in the land of Thebé! O ye 
gods, eldest of our race !—they lead me hence—now, now—they 
tarry not! Behold me, princes of Thebes, the last daughter of 
the house of your kings,—see what I suffer, and from whom, 
because I feared to cast away the fear of heaven! 

[ANTIGONE 7s led away by the guards. 


Cu. Even thus endured Danaé in her beauty to change 
the light of day for brass-bound walls ; 


Bact\eav: Bergk, Aa®daxdaév: Doederlein, Olduréda: Seidler and others, Bact- 
Antda. Emperius proposed Netooere OnBys Thy Koipardav | wodyny Nour, regarding 
Tv Baowlda as a gloss. 943 eicéBeray MSS.: ev’oeBlav Triclinius, saying, 
otrw xpy ypddew lwvikGs..ad\dAd Kal 7d ceBlicaca dmd Tod ceBifw dpeirers AEyeuy, 
which shows that his text had ceSjoaca. 944—954 L divides the vv. 


thus: érAa— | ddAdEar— | abraio— | ruuByjper— | xalroo— | Kal Zyvdo— | axe yo- 
vao— | d\X’ d— | ovr’ dy vev— | od rbpyoo— | Kedawal.. exptyov. 
evyevias. The motive was metrical con- daughter’s son. He therefore immured 


venience. Such forms are not Ionic, as 
Triclinius called them (cr. n.): thus 
Herod. used ddAnGeln, not adyin: though 
there are other cases in which Ionic substi- 
tutes € for e (as Babéa, émir7deos, etc.).— 
oeBicaca, of respecting a law or custom: 
so O. C. 636, Az. 713 (Oécma...céBwr). 

944—987 Fourth stasimon. rst 
strophe 944—954=Ist antistrophe 955— 
965. 2nd str. 966—976=2nd antistr. 
977—987- See Metrical Analysis. 

As Antigone spoke the verses ending 
at 943, the guards were in the act of 
leading her forth. The choral ode may 
have begun before she had vanished; but 
she is not to be conceived as still present 
when she is apostrophised (949, 987). 

A princess is about to be immured in a 
rocky cell. The Chorus remember three 
other royal persons who have suffered alike 
fate—Danaé, Lycurgus and Cleopatra. 
The only points which these cases have 
in common with Antigone’s are the facts 
of noble birth and cruel imprisonment. 

All four cases illustrate the same 
general truth—no mortal can resist fate. 
Danaé and Cleopatra were innocent ; 
Lycurgus was guilty. But the Chorus do 
not mean to suggest Antigone’s guilt or 
innocence; still less, to foreshadow the 
punishment of Creon. On this side, the 
ode is neutral, purely a free lyric treat- 
ment of the examples. Such neutrality 
suits the moment before the beginning of 
the wepuréraa. Teiresias is soon to come. 

944. Acrisius, the father of Danaé, 
was king of Argos. The oracle at Delphi 
told him that he was to be slain by his 


the maiden in a chamber built for that 
purpose within the precincts of his house 
at Argos. Here Zeus visited her in the 
golden rain; she bore Perseus; and 
Acrisius sent mother and child adrift on 
the Aegean in a chest; but Zeus heard 
her prayer, and brought them safely to 
the island of Seriphus. Both Soph. and 
Eur. wrote a Aavdn: Soph. wrote also an 
*"Axplovos. 

Kal Aavdas Séuas érAa ddddEae ov- 
paviov P&s: note the bold order of words, 
and cp. PA. 598 f. (rlvos...mpdyuaros). 
érAa Kal is a Homeric echo, from //. 5. 
382 ff. Aphrodite has been wounded by 
Diomede: her mother Dione. comforts 
her by saying that Ares, Hera, and Hades 
have also suffered wounds: rérAade, réxvov 
éuov... | TAH mev” Aprs... | TARO “Hp7... | 
TAH 8 ’Atdns. So here we have three 
examples—Danaé, Lycurgus, Cleopatra. 
—8éyas in periphrasis (77. 908) here 
suggests her youthful beauty.—éAAdEat 
ovp. pas év xadkod. avdats, ‘to give up 
light, (so as to be) in a prison,’ z.e. to 
cachange the light for the darkness of a 
prison. dA\doow ri Twos can mean either 
to give, or to take, one thing in exchange 
for another. When addAdoow is used 
absolutely, with ref. to place, it more 
naturally means ‘to go to’ (Eur. Hec. 483 
ddd\déac’ “Avda Oaddmous), not, as here, 
‘to leave’: but duel8w is freq. in both 
senses. Cp. Ph. 1262 dmelpas...créyas 
(having quitted them). 

XaAKodérots avAais, ‘a brass-bound 
dwelling’: poet. pl. for sing., like djuara, 
etc.; cp. 785. Pherecydes (a. schol. 


ist 
strophe. 
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KpumTopeva & é Tup Bx per Oardpe kareledx On: 


Katou <kKal> yeved TipLLos, @ Tat Ta, 


950 


aN a pouptota TUS Svvaces dewd: 
ovr av vw *d\Bos ovr "Apys, od mUpyos, odx ani- 


3 
4 
5 Kal Znvos TOpLLEVET KE yovas Xpvoopvtous. 
6 
7 


KTUTOL 


io) 


oo 
ww 


Ledx On 8 


bo 


oo 


\ lal > 4 
Kehawal vaes exdvyorev. 


d&dxoXos tats 6 Apvavtos, Y 
"Héevev tee KEpTopmiows opyats, 
éx Avovioov tetpdéder katadapktos ev Seope. 


959 


948 «al after xalro. was added by Hermann. Wieseler conject. kalrot y’ Hv: as 
yev follows, a scribe reading TENTEN might easily omit 7’ 7v.—yevedi L: yeved in 


Dresd. a was prob. either a late conject., 
Hartung conject. jv, 6 ma? (instead of @ ma?, rat): and so Blaydes. 
952 Bos Erfurdt: ou8pos Mss. 


copptrovs L: xpvooptrovs Triclinius. 


Apoll. Rhod. 4. rog1) describes it as ‘a 
brazen chamber (@é\apov...yahxodv) made 
under ground, in the court-yard (avA%) of 
his house.’ Paus. (2. 23. 7) says that he 
saw at Argos xardyewy olxodéunua, ém’ 
avT@ dé qv 6 xadxods Oddauos (made by 
Acrisius): ze. the @d\auos itself was 
above ground;—as Horace calls it turris 
aenea (C.3.16.1). By the epithet yadxods 
the legend evidently meant to denote the 
strength and security of the prison,—as 
though the doors were of bronze. But it 
is very probable that this epithet origin- 
ally came into the story through a re- 
miniscence of a tomb (like the ‘ treasury 
of Atreus’ at Mycenae), to the walls of 
which bronze plates had been nailed. 
(Cp. Zntrod. to Homer, ch. 11. § 25.) In 
Simonides fr. 37. 7 ya\xeoydugdyw is said 
of the chest in which Danaé was sent 
adrift,—not of the @d\Nauos, 

946 TupBripa: cp. on 255.—KarTe- 
{evx yn: was brought under the yoke, z.e., 
wag strictly confined. Her. 8. 22 el. 
bx’ dvayxalns uéfovos Karéfevxde 7 dare 
dmicracOa, if ye are in the bondage of 
a control too severe, etc, Cp. fetxOn, 


55- 

948 ff. Tipwos, s¢. Ww: cp. 834. Her- 
mann’s xatrot xal is preferable to Wie- 
seler’s xalrot y'’ Rv, because the doubled 
cai is forcible, while cal Zyvés (without 
a previous xaf) would be somewhat weak. 
—Tapreverke, as a precious charge. Cp. 
Aesch. Zum. 660 tixter 9 6 Opdoxuwr: 


or a mere error. 


(yava Aug. b, V*.)— 
950 yxpv- 


# & (the mother) dzrep tévw EG | Eowoev 
épvos. The iterative form occurs in only 
three other places of trag.: 963: Aesch. 
Pers. 656 éoxev, Aesch. fr. 305 kNalecKor. 
—xprooptrovs, for metre’s sake, like 
At. 134 adudiptrov: po regularly follows 
a simple vowel, but p a diphthong (0. C. 
469).—A bowl (xparjp) from Caere, of 
the 5th cent. B.C., shows the golden rain 
descending on Danaé; she is sitting on 
the bed in her chamber, and preparing 
to retire to rest. A second scene, on 
the same bowl, represents the moment 
when she is about to be placed, where 
Simonides imagines her, Aapvaxe éy dac- 
dadég. Both paintings are reproduced by 
Baumeister (Denkm. p. 407). 

951 d popidla tis x.7.\. The pecu- 
liar place of tts makes it really equiv. t 
a parenthetic thought: ‘the power of fat 
(whatever it may be) is a dread power. 
So, while the general sense is what would 
be ordinarily given by & gopidia Sbvacis 
dewd ris (Stvacis) éorw, the actual order 
of the words is more expressive. This is 
not merely an instance of 71s preceding 
the adj. (as though ris dewa stood for dewd 
tts, cp. Ph. 519)- Nor, again, is it strictly 
parallel with érav & 6 xtpros | wapy tis 
(OLE 288), where art. and subst. precede ; 
though it is similar. 

952 f. ovr’...dBos: wealth cannot 
buy off fate; arms cannot vanquish it; 
walls cannot keep it out; flight beyond 
sea cannot elude it.—Bacchylides fr. 36 


s 
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and in that chamber, secret as the grave, she was held close 
prisoner ; yet was she of a proud lineage, O my daughter, and 
charged with the keeping of the seed of Zeus, that fell in the 


golden rain. 


But dreadful is the mysterious power of fate; there is no 
deliverance from it by wealth or by war, by fenced city, or 


dark, sea-beaten ships. 


And bonds tamed the son of Dryas, swift to wrath, that 


king of the Edonians ; 


so paid he for his frenzied taunts, 


when, by the will of Dionysus, he was pent in a rocky prison. 


955—965 L divides thus: fesx@n— | "Hdwrdv— | dpyato— | rerpdde— | otrw— | 
avOnpby . . ket|yoo— | Patwv— | maverxe— | yuvatcac— | pidav’dove .. uotoac. 


955 divxédws Mss. (in L from é&vAdxws): dé’XoNos Scaliger. 


made from 7 in L. 


958 rerpwoer] ec 


Ovarotar 5S ovK adOaipera | or’ dABos otr’ 
dxaumros "Apns odre mauPbépons oraois, 
GAN’ érixplumrer védos &Ador’ er’ GAXav 
yaiav & mavdwpos aloa.—ipyos, city- 
walls, with their towers (O. 7. 56).—ovt’ 
...oT’, followed by ov...odx: so even 
when only one ovre has been used, 249 n. 

955. {evxOn, was brought under the 
yoke. As karefevx8n in 946 better suited 
the sense, ‘ was strictly confined,’ so here 
the simple fevx@y better suggests the 
idea, ‘was tamed by imprisonment.’— 
6ESxoAoS K.T.A.=6 Apdavtos débxoXos 
mais: the adj. is epithet, not predicate. 
Verg. Aen. 3. 13 Terra procul vastis 
colitur Mavortia campis, | Thraces arant, 

\ acri quondam regnata Lycurgo. 

The ’Héwvol, or ’Hddves (Thuc. 2. 99), 
occupied in historical times the part of 
Thrace E. of the Strymon and w. of the 
Nestus. In earlier times they had dwelt 
further west, but had been driven east- 
ward by the Macedonian conquest of 
Mygdonia. 

Dionysus, when he came from Asia 
with his new rites, was opposed by Ly- 
curgus in Thrace, as by Pentheus at 
Thebes. The Avxotpyea of Aeschylus 
is known from the schol. on Ar. 7A. 
135. This trilogy consisted of ’"Héwrol, 
Bacoapldes, Neaviokor, with Avxodpyos as 
satyric drama. In //. 6. 130 ff. Dionysus, 
pursued by Lycurgus, dives beneath the 
sea; Thetis receives him; and Zeus blinds 


Lycurgus. 


Keptoptois opyats, causal dat. with 
fedx0n: was subjugated by reason of 
“the bursts of fury in which he reviled 


Dionysus. For the dat., cp. 391, 691: 
El, 838 xpvaodéroas Epxeot Kpupbévra 
yuvatk@v, (Amphiaraus) buried alive, by 
reason of a woman’s golden snares. épyats 
might be general, ‘moods’ (355), but here 
has its special sense, though plur.: cp. 
Aesch. Lum. 848 dpyas Evvoicw cor. The 
dat. could be taken as a modal dat. with 
6&bxoXos (‘in,’ or ‘with,’ his épyal), but 
this is less good.—We could not take 
fevxGn...dpyats as=‘ was enslaved to (his 
own) fierce moods.’—The recurrence of 
Keptoptots in 961 is noteworthy, but not 
a ground for suspicion (76 n.): cp. 613 
ovdev prec with 618: and 614 éxTds 
Gras with 625. The idea of Keprésos is 
mockery, or bitter jest: cp. Ph. 1235 
Keprouav éyes rade; with the answer, 
el keprounolis éote tanh éyev. The 
word is illustrated by the whole scene 
in which Pentheus mocks and taunts 
Dionysus (Eur. Bacch. 451—514). So 
Aesch. fr. §9 made Lycurgus ask, rodamrds 
6 yivvis; (‘ whence comes this womanish 
youth ?’), 

957 é« Atovicov, by his command 
(O. C. 67 n.). Lycurgus, having been 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


driven mad by Dionysus, did many | 


violent deeds, until at last the Edo- 


nians were commanded by an oracle | 
to imprison him in a cave on Mount | 


Pangaeus (Apollod. 3. 5. 1). He was 
afterwards torn asunder by wild horses 
(zb.), or devoured by panthers (Hyginus 
Fab. 132).—merpader...5erp, the cave. 
Cp. Plat. Legg. 864 E év Sypuooly Serup 
deGels.—katadapkxtos: for the spelling, 
cp. on 241. 


otp. £. 
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Y A , \ 
4oUvTw Tas pavias Sewwvov 
5 avOnpov TE pévos. 


lal la 
KELVOS eTeyVM paVviats 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


b) , 
amootalet 


, ‘\ \ > 7, , 
6 wavwv Tov Oedov &v KEepTouions yAoooats. 
Lal fo ~ 
7 maverKke pev yap evOéous yuvatkas evuov TE TIP, 


8 duiavdous 7 HpeOile Movoas. 


mapa S€ Kvaveav *aer 


oO 


mA Dor 


dyeu dudvpas ados 


960 dvOnpdv] Nauck conject. drnpév: Pleitner and Wolff, év@ypov.—Schneidewin 


wrote dv@npov 7d pwévos. 


961 yatwy] Herwerden conject. xpaivwy: M. Schmidt, 
Onyov: Nauck (formerly), Qpavwv: Mekler, cedwr. 
T x: gidavdous 6 Seyffert, and so most recent edd. 


965 ¢diravdAove L: Pidravdovus 
966—976 L divides the vv. 


959 f. ora, z.¢., under the discipline 


, of the rocky prison.—dév@nypdv, bursting 
‘into flower, hence, fig., exuberant, or 


at its height: cp. Plat. Polit, 310 D mé- 
gpuxev dvdpla...caTra& pev apxas axudterp 
pouyn, TeXevT&Goa S¢ €FavOety mavramace 
paviats: Aesch. Pers. 821 UBpis...éEav- 
Oo8c’. So oft. dvOos=axuy, as Tr. 998 
760’ axyAnrov | pavlas dvos.—dmroorater 
=droppet, ‘ trickles ‘away,’ so ‘ gradually 
passes off.” The fig. use of avdeiv being 
so familiar, the change of metaphor in 
admootage. would hardly be felt. Weck- 
lein, indeed, conceives that the poet is 
thinking of a tumour, which bursts when 
it has attained its full size. Unity of meta- 
phor can be bought too dearly.—Others 
understand: ‘so dread and exuberant is 
the rage that flows from madness’: 7.e., 
‘so dreadful was the excess of impiety 
into which L. had been led by his mad- 
ness.’ But here we look rather for some 
direct comment on his punishment. His 
abasement (fe’x47) is the theme of these 
verses. ~The reference to his crime comes 
later (962). 

960 ff. éréyvw Tov Gedy, pavlas Pavwy 
(airob) év x. yNwooas: he came to know 
the god, when in madness he assailed 
him with taunts. He had mistaken 
Dionysus for an effeminate mortal (see on 
955 f.). Cp. Od. 24. 216 warpds reipjco- 
pat... | até mw’ érvyvedy (regognise). padtw 
nowhere else takes an acc. in class. Greek 
(see on 546, 859), and it is unnecessary to 
regard this passage as a solitary example. 
Poetry, esp. lyric, allowed occasional 
boldness, and even harshness, in the 
arrangement of words (cp. 944: O. 7. 
1251 n.: O. C. 1428). Even in prose 
we could have (¢.9.) évixnoay apyw émure- 


obvres Tovs wodeulous, though the partic. 
could not govern an acc. Here the order 
is only so far bolder, that rév Gedy divides 
water from év x. yhwooats: as if, in our 
example, a second qualification of ézue- 
odvres (such as vixtwp) followed rods 
moNeutous. But, since the meaning of 
wavwv is already indicated by pavlacs, 
we are not mentally straining forward for 
a clue to be given by év kept. yAwooats. 
That is, we are not forced to bind the 
words, Yatwv tiv Oedbv, closely together 
in our thought, but can easily take the 
sentence as though it were pointed thus :— 
éréyvw, pavlas | Yatwy, tov Gedy, & Kepr. 
yAdooas.—pavlats, modal (rather than 
causal) dat—pavev like xa@amrdéuevos 
(avriBlos éréecot, Od. 18. 415), but also 
suggesting profanation,—a@lkrov @yyd- 
vwv.—év =‘ with’ (764 n.).—yAdooats, a 
bold use of the plur., due to the fact that 
the sing., with an adj., could so easily 
be fig., e.g. Kaxh yAScoa=‘slander’: so 
Keprouoe yASooar =‘ taunts.’ 

963 f. maverke: see on 950.—évbéous 
yvuvaikas: the Maenads attendant on 
Dionysus, cp. 1128, 1150, O. Z. 212, 
O. C. 680.—evd.ov...mip, the torches 
which the Bacchanals swing while they 
raise the cry evo? In O. 7. 211 the god 
himself is evuos. 
(Dionysus by night on Parnassus) ryddvra 
odv mevxaot Sixdpupoy maka. 

965 Movcas. An interesting illustra- 
tion is afforded by a sarcophagus in Bau- 
meister’s Denkmaeler, p.837. In thecentre 
of the group is the raging Lycurgus, with 
uplifted axe, about to slay the Dionysiac 
nymph Ambrosia, who cowers at his feet. 
A Fury is on each side of him, urging him 
on. ‘To the right is Dionysus, —about to 


Cp. Eur. Bacch. 307 } 


| 
| 
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There the fierce exuberance of his madness slowly passed 
away. That man learned to know the god, whom in his frenzy 
he had provoked with mockeries ; for he had sought to quell 
the god-possessed women, and the Bacchanalian fire; and he 


| and behind him stand his followers. 
) the extreme left are three Muses—Urania, 
\ with globe; Clio, with roll; Euterpé, 


angered the Muses that love the flute. 


And by the waters of the Dark Rocks, the waters of the 


twofold sea, 


thus: mapd— | di:d0uac— | dxral— | 78 6 Opyxav— | W’— | dcocoior— | etdev— | 


Tuprwhev— | ddadv— | dpaybev— | yelpeoor.. dxuaior. 
kvavéwy meNayewv (note the accent) merpav | didtuac addo L. 
For weddyewv I conjecture meddyec. 


meTpav. Kvuavedy F. Wieseler. 


save the nymph by changing her into a vine; 
At 


\prob. with flutes. (Zoega seems clearly 
‘right in thus explaining the three women: 
others have made them Moirae.)—The 
‘close relation of Dionysus with the Muses 
‘is marked by one of his Attic titles, Me\- 
mobuevos (Paus. I. 2. 5), as conversely 
‘Apollo had the title Acovuaddoros (id. 1. 
} : A 

31.4). Muses were sometimes said to have 
acd him. (Cp. Welcker, Gétterl. 2. 
611.) 

The monuments relating to the myth of 
Lycurgus have been critically treated by 
Michaelis (Aznal. Jnst. 1872, pp. 248— 
270). The Italian vase-paintings follow 
a version different from that of Soph., viz. 
that the frenzy of Lycurgus was wreaked 
on his own son and wife. A large Nea- 
politan vase gives two pictures: in one, 
we see his murderous rage; in the other, 
Dionysus sits on his throne in calm ma- 
jesty, stroking his panther. 

966 Cleopatra is the third example. 

Her father was the wind-god, Boreas: 
her mother, the Athenian Oreithyia, whom 
he carried off to his wild home in Thrace. 
Cleopatra married Phineus, king of the 
Thracian Salmydessus, on the w. coast 
of the Euxine, not far from the entrance 
to the Bosporus. She bore him two sons. 
He afterwards put her away, and im- 
prisoned her. Her imprisonment is not 
directly mentioned here: but cp. Diod. 
14. 44, Who says of Heracles, when 
jserving with the Argonauts, 77 K)eord- 
oe éx THS Pvdakhs poayayety. Phineus 
then married Ejidothea, sister of Cadmus. 
Eidothea put out the eyes of Cleopatra’s 
two sons, and caused them also to be 
imprisoned. 


966 f. mapa de (szc) 
Brunck omitted 
See comment. 


It is the fate of Cleopatra herself | 


which Soph. means to compare with 


ond 
strophe. 


) 


Antigone’s: this is plain from 986. The | 


fate of the sons is made so prominent 
only because nothing else could give us 
so strong a sense of the savage hatred 
which pursued the mother. 

Soph. supposes the outline of the story to 
be familiar. Cleopatra has already been di- 
vorced and imprisoned. The poet chooses 
the moment at which Cleopatra’s sons 
are being blinded by Eidothea, with the 
sharp shuttle in her blood-stained hands. 


Ares, the god of cruel bloodshed, beholds | 


with joy a deed so worthy of his Thracian 
realm. 

The name of Cleopatra (like that of 
Capaneus, 133) is not mentioned. Two 
strophes are given to this theme, partly, 
perh., as having an Attic interest (982). 
Soph. wrote two plays called wevs. We 
know only that Cleopatra’s sons were 


there called *Oap@os (?Ilap@évios H. Weil) | 


and KpduBos: and that the subsequent 


blindness of Phineus was represented asa — 


punishment of his cruelty (schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. 2. 178). 
by Soph. in his Tupraviral (schol. on 
980),—a play which perh. concerned the 


Eidothea was mentioned | 


Dionysiac worship, since the r¥mmavoy — 
(kettle-drum) was used in his épya as | 


well as in those of Cybelé. Another version 
called her Idaea, daughter of Dardanus. 
mapa 8 Kvavedv meAdye 8. adds. 
For the double possessive gen., cp.795,929.- 
medayet...dd6s, as Eur. 770. 88 médayos 
Alyalas adds, the Homeric adds év mredd- 
yecow, etc. The rocky islets on the Nn. 
side of the entrance from the Euxine to 
the Bosporus were regularly called Kud- 
veat simply (without vjoo. or wérpat, Her. 
4. 85). L’s merpav has long been recog- 
nised as a gloss. But Wieseler’s change 
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lal oh 
Suacotwe, Pivetdats 
‘oy > QA y 
eloev apaTov €\KOS 


on fF Ww Ww 


ZOPOKAEOYE 


aKkrat Boowdpiar t7d° 0 OpyKav -v- 
Larpvdynoods, iv ayyxirodus “Apns 


97° 


6 ruprobev e€ dypias Sdpaptos, 


, 
—7 dhadv ddacTopo.ow dupmatwv KvKoOLS, 


8 *dpaylévtav vp aiparnpats 


975 


Lal 
9 yeipecou Kal Kepkidov aKpatow. 


968 ff. dxrad Boordpra | 75’ 6 OpyixGv cadrpvincobs | L. For 78 (75° r) Triclinius 


wrote 76’. 


Blaydes suggests wv’ or xai: Semitelos 7’ (3. 


After Opyxav, Boeckh 


supplies d&evos: Meineke, qiév: H. Schiitz, d¥oximos.—’ dyxlimodio apne L, 


with +dv- written over ty’ by S. 


Of the later MSs., some (as A, V) have dyxi- 
mos, others (as L?, Vat., Vat. b, Aug. b, Dresd. a) dyxlarodus. 


Dindorf 


of medayéwy into omddwy is also er- 
roneous. 

L’s accent, tmeAdyewv, points to the 
truth,—as similar small hints in that 
MS. have been found to do elsewhere also 
(cp. 0. C. 1113 n.).+ The correction; 
ameddyer, is so easy that it may well have 
occurred to others; but I have not met 
with it. It removes the difficulty (in- 
superable, to my mind) of mapdéd with the 
genitive here. Those who read xvavedv 
omi\ddwy, or kvavéwy meayéwy, are forced 
to take mapd as =‘ extending from the dark 
rocks (etc.) are the coasts.’ But such a use 
is wholly unparalleled. As to 1123, seen. 
there. In Pind. P. 31. 75 dpéoua | rap 
pev Ladapivos *APavalwy ydpw=‘from 
Salamis’ (¢.e., by celebrating it). In Ar, 
Ach. 68 the Ravenna has érpvxéuecba 
mapa Katorplwy | rediwy ddourdavodrres, 
while other Mss. have dia (also with gen. 
plur.); but there rapa Kavorpiov | medlov 
(Dindorf) is certain. In Pind. P. 3. 60 
yovra 76 map odds, ‘having learned one’s 
nearest business’ (cp. P. 10. 63), mapd 
has its normal sense, —‘that which begins 
Jrom one’s foot,’ = which is directly before 
one in one’s path. The corruption of 
meddyer into meAayéwy naturally followed 
that of Kvavedv into cvavéwy, 

967 £. dxral Boomépiar, sc. elol (cp. 
948 n.). The Kudvea ate at the point 
where the coast of the Bosporus joins 
the western coast of the Euxine. The city 
Salmydessus stood just s. of the promon- 
tory of Thynias, about 60 miles N.w. 
of the entrance of the Bosporus, near the 
modern Midjeh. The name Salmydessus 
was given also to the tract of coast ex- 


tending s. of the town.—After OpyKav a 
cretic has been lost (=-rTov yovdy in g8o). 
Boeckh supplies it with &&evos, which is 
at least simple and fitting. Cp. Aesch. 
P. V. 726 tpaxeta mévrov Laduvinocia 
yu abos | éxOpdtevos vatraicr, unTpud vedy. 
Schiitz, referring to the schol. on 969, 7é- 
Rayos 5é eore Suoxelucpov wept Opdxny, 
proposes dUcxtmos (‘dangerous’), a word 
used by Aesch. and Eur., though not by 
Soph. But the want of a verb is some- 
what awkward. Can the missing word 
be «Aqferav? (Cp. O. Z. 1451 n.: and 
for the sing., below, 1133.) Ships often 
grounded on the shallows (révayos) which 
stretched from Salmydessus into the Eu- 
xine. The Thracians had set up slabs 
(ora), marking off the coast into allot- 
ments for wrecking purposes. Before 
this was done, there had been much 
bloodshed between rival wreckers (Xen. 
An, 7.5. 13).—The ms. {48 cannot be 
right. A short syll. is required (=the 
last syll. of €xovres in Q8o0). In my first 
ed. I adopted t8’, the conjecture of 
Triclinius. Prof. Tyrrell remarks (C/ass. 
Review vol. Il. p. 141) that dé is not else- 
where elided in classical poetry. As 75€é 
could be elided, that may be accidental. 
Still, it should be noted along with the 
other facts,—that /6¢é occurs nowhere else 
in tragedy, and that the hiatus after Boo- 
mépiac must be excused, as in epic verse, 
by the ictus before caesura (/ztrod. to 
Homer p. 194): cp. Ll. 14. 178 ddeupa- 
bevy, ldé xalras | wefauévy. On the whole, 
I now prefer to leave 48’, with an obelus. 
Either Boowépia kat 6 or Boowdpial 0 8 Te 
would be possible. 
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are the shores of Bosporus, and Thracian Salmydessus; where 
Ares, neighbour to the city, saw the accurst, blinding wound 
dealt to the two sons of Phineus by his fierce wife,—the 
wound that brought darkness to those vengeance-craving orbs, 
smitten with her bloody hands, smitten with her shuttle for 


a dagger. 


(formerly) conject. dyxoupos. 
conject. dpaxrov: Schneidewin, dpavor. 


975 dpaxdey éyxéwy L: the later Mss. have either this or dpaydév dyvéwy. 


and Lachmann restored dpaxéévrwv. 
dpaxdey in 973. 


Seyffert, dpxézons. 


972 dpardv] Hermann 
973 rvpdwhév MSS.: dpaydev Wunder. 
Seidler 


Nauck would prefer trup\w0évrwy here, and 


970 ayxlrodts *Apns. This reading 
(L’s) agrees metrically with the antistrophe 
(Q81 dpxatoydvwv), if we suppose the 2nd 
and 3rd syllables of déyxéaoNs to represent 
a resolved long syllable. Such a resolution 
is rare, but not unexampled: see on 708. 
We could avoid it by reading, with Gle- 
ditsch, adxral Boorépiat, tv’ 6 OpnKGv dEevos 
| Daduvdnoods “Apys tT’ dyxlaohis. But (a) 
this dees not explain how 78 came into the 
MSS.: and (8) it is evidently better to say, 
‘where Ares saw,’ than, ‘where Salmy- 
dessus and Aressaw.’ The reference to the 
god’s cruel joy would thus lose much of its 
force. If, on the other hand, d&yxlrrodts 
is read, then ”Apys has @, and in 981 we 
must suppose the loss of a syllable after 
Apxatoyévev. But such a loss is very 
improbable: that verse appears sound. 
Neither dyxoupos nor dpxémo\us has any 
likelihood.—Ares is ‘neighbour to the 
city’ of Salmydessus because his home is 
in Thrace (Z/. 13. 301, etc.). There may 
also be a special reference to some local 
shrine. ‘He saw the wound dealt’: z.e., 
it was a deed such as he loves to see. 

971 ff. Pel8ars, dat. of interest, with 
tuphwhév.—éapardy, accursed, bringing a 
curse on the authors of the wound. In 
his dramatic treatment of the story, Soph. 
had connected this blinding of the sons 
with the punishment of blindness which 
the gods afterwards inflicted on Phineus 
himself (schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 178).— 
kos tupr@bév. rupdoby E\xos=to inflict 
a blinding wound: Cp. Az. 55 éxerpe... 
povov, he dealt death by hewing down. 
Eur. Suppl. 1205 tpdons pébvov, (wher- 
ever) thou dealest the death-wound. Verg. 
Aen, 11. 82 caeso sparsuros sanguine 

jlammam (caedere sanguinem =to shed 
blood éy cutting). In such pregnant 
idioms the special verb=a general verb 
plus the partic. of the special verb used 


instrumentally: ¢¢., TuprA® eAxos = woud 
E\xos TUPAGv.—€§ here = 76 of the direct 
agent: for, as Kepxldwy indicates, she did 
it with her own hand. Distinguish é« 
Atovdcov in 957 (by his order). 

974 ddadv...KvKXots, sightless for the 
orbs, z.é., making them sightless. Cp. 


‘Pind. O. 1. 26 kaGapod AéByros, the puri- 


fying cauldron, —dAacrépoowv. The 
form dAdoropos was used by Aesch. as 
=d\dorwp (fr. 87 rpevperijs d., fr. 286 uéyar 
@.). The form may have been generally 
current, since Pherecydes used Zevs ’AXd- 
aropos instead of Z. ’A\dorwp (Cramer 
Anecd. 1. 62). The blind orbs are dAd- 
aropo, ‘avenging spirits,’ in the sense 
that they mutely appeal to the gods for 
vengeance.—For the mapjynows (O. 7. 
371) Wolff cp. ZZ. 6. 201 Kaw wedlov 76 
*ANjiov olos adGro. 

975 dpax0évrwv. So dpdoow is used 
of Oed. striking his eyes with the zrepdvat 


(O. 7. 1276).—timé with dat. of the in-)) 


strument, as in the epic b7d xepol dau jar, 
O. T. 202 b1d oG Pbfoov Kepavyy. 
976 Kepx(Sev, poet. plur. for sing., 


like Bwpol, oxfjrrpa, etc.—The kepkls | 


(kpéxw, to strike the web in weaving) was 
‘like a large netting needle’ (Rich s.v. 
radius), ‘rather longer than the breadth 
of the web.’ It was used for two pur- 
poses. (1) Asa rod with which to strike 
the threads of the woof, in order to con- 
dense them. The flat blade called ord6n 
wasa later substitute. In the modern loom 
this is done by the moveable bar called 
the ‘batten.’ (2) As a shuttle, z.e., an 
instrument for shooting the threads of the 
woof (kpéxn) from one side of the loom 
to the other, between the threads of the 
warp (o7juwv). In the East weavers 
sometimes use a long reed for both these 
purposes. Eur. 770. 198 ov ’Idalois to- 
Tots Kepxlda | Suevova’ éEadAdFw (‘no more, 


dvr. f. 


| 


Kata O€ TAKOMEVOL pédeor pereav mabay 
Khatov, juarr pos EXOVTES dvippevtov yovay* 
dé de oTrepp.a. bev apyaroyovev 


avTae” "Epexdeidav, 


Oeav tats: 


oon Dok & WD 


Tem d pots & ev dvr pos 

Tpabn Ovehaow év Tar pgaus 

Bopeds dpumrmos opOdrod0s vmep mayou, 
dhe Kam’ exetva. 

Motpau pakpatoves €o yor, 3 wat. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


977 
980 


985 


TEIPESIA®. 


¢ \ 
O7nBns avaktes, YKopEev KOW?Y OddY 
an rn Ny 
dv’ €€ evds Pdérovre: TOUS tuphoioe yap 


avr 
112. 
TE. 


Kéhevlos €K mponynrod Té)eu. 
TiS eoTw, @ yepae Tetpecia, véov ; 
eyo Sidd&w, Kal OV TO pavTer mboe 


99° 


977—987 L divides thus: cara dé€— | weréav— | kAatov— | Rik Ges | 8¢ oréppa 


— | d&vrac— | rrerbpova— | rpddn— | Bopedo— | PeSv— | potpac. 
981 f. Dindorf conject. 


Tpos r, matpdo L. Cp. 863. 


980 ua- 
‘Seiad ie 


at the loom, will I send the shuttle flying 
across the warp’).—Cp. Eur. //ec. 1170, 
where the women blind Polymestor with 
their brooches (répma: = mepdva); and 
ORT 320010, 

977 f. kata in tmesis, as O. 7. 1198, 
O. C. 1689, etc.—kararaxduevor alludes 
to their imprisonment; cp. schol. on 980 
Tuprmoaca tovs K)eordrpas maidas é&v 
Tapy KadetpEev.—pédeor pedéav: cp. 
156: O. 7. 470. 

980 patpds exovres dy. yovdy, having 
their origin from an unhappily-married 
mother. The epithet is made to agree 
with ‘yovdy, not with parpds, as in 
793» veikos-avdpav Evvaimov: 2.e., MNT pus 
yyov”y, mother-source, forms one notion. 
For yovas éxew cp. O. C. 972 8s oltre 
Bddoras rw yeveOlous marpds, | ob unrpds 


eixov, For dvipd., cp. Eur; Zr. 144 
droxoe wédeat...Kal Svovuupor: Lipp. 757 


Kakovunpordray dvacw (‘to bless her with 
a marriage most unblest’). O. Z. 1214 
dyapov yduov.—The comma should not 
be placed after patpds, which is insepa- 
rable from the following phrase. Without 
warpss, the words éxovres dvbjuevrov yo- 
vdy could still mean, ‘born from one who 
was unhappily married,’ but would be 
harsh and obscure. The word wddav 


refers to their own fate. Then parpds... 
yovdv supplements this by indicating 
that they mourn for their mother’s fate 
also, 

981 f. oréppa, acc. of respect; Od. 
15. 267 é& ’I@dxns yévos elulapyaroy.: 
Ail, 202 yeveds XOoviww am’ "Epex@erddv.— 
dvtao *Hp., attained unto them, could 
trace her lineage-to-them,—her mother 
Oreithyia being the daughter of Erech- 
theus. Remark that the acc. omépua 
mitigates the boldness of dvrace, and also 
suggests its primary meaning—viz., that 
the genealogy is carried back to a point at 
which it meets the Erechtheid line. Cp. 
Her. 2. 143 (Hecataeus) yeven\oyjoartl 
Te éwurdv Kal dvadijoavre Thy warpiyy és 
éxxadéxarov Oedv, 

983 tyAeTSpors, merely poet. for ‘dis- 
tant’; lit., to which it is a far journey. 
Not (I think), ‘spacious’ (te. ‘2 which 
one can go far’): nor, ‘extending far into 
the mountains.” So in AZ. 564, rn\wrds 
olxve?, the adj. is merely ‘distant’; it has 
not its full sense, ‘seen afar.’ Boreas 
carried Oreithyia to a region of Thrace 
which the poets called ‘Sarpédon’ (we 
see the association with dpmrdjw)—not, 
seemingly, the promontory called ‘Sarpe- 
donion,’ on the s. coast, but in the wilds 
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Pining in their misery, they bewailed their cruel doom, 2nd 
those sons of a mother hapless in her marriage; but she traced anti- 
her descent from the ancient line of the Erechtheidae; and in 
far-distant caves she was nursed amid her father’s storms, that 
child of Boreas, swift as a steed over the steep hills, a daughter 
of gods; yet upon her also the grey Fates bore hard, my 


daughter. 


Enter TEIRESIAS, led by a boy, on the spectators’ right. 


dito? 


Princes of Thebes, we have come with linked steps, 


both served by the eyes of one; for thus, by a guide’s help, 


the blind must walk. 


Cr. And what, aged Teiresias, are thy tidings ? 


Aton 


’EpexOelda, reading dyximrods in 970. 
Meineke conject. 6 Zed: Bergk, wma. 


I will tell thee; and do thou hearken to the seer. 


984 dvéd\Anow Mss. 987 6 rai] 
990 ék] Blaydes conject. jx. 


of Haemus. It is of this that Soph. is 
thinking here: cp. fr. 575 tuels 0 év dv- 
tTpots, @&0a Zapryndwy wérpa. That 
verse is from the Tuumamorat, in which 
the story of Cleopatra was noticed (cp. on 
966); and she was probably the speaker. 
Oreithyia bore two sons to Boreas, Calais 
and Zetes; and, besides Cleopatra, an- 
other daughter, Chioné. 

985 adpimmos, swift as horses. Cp. 
O. T. 466 ded\d\ddwv | trrwr, ‘ storm-swift 
steeds.’ In prose dmummor=foot-soldiers 
who, in the Boeotian army, were some- 
|times told off to run alongside the cavalry 
(thuc. 5. 57,, Xen. “7.7. 5-23). Cp: 
Theogn. 715 @ktrepos 5 elnoba mébdas 
Taxeav ‘Aprudv | kal maldwy Bopéw.— 
6p0d1oS0s, steep. dpHdrous, ‘erect upon 
one’s feet,’ seems to be here merely a poet. 
equiv. (suggested by metrical convenience) 
for 8p0ios. This was the more natural, 
since movs, Kvyyjun, etc., were so oft. said 
of mountains. In O. 7. 866 swirodes, 
said of the eternal véuo., differs from 
6p0émouvs here by implying movement 
(‘of sublime range’). We need not, 
then, explain dp@ézous as=épO.os Tots Tod 
dvaBalvovros toatl. 
| 986 f. Kam’ éxelva...toxov=Kal éxelvy 
éreoxov, from the intrans, éréxyw as=‘to 

irect (one’s course) against a person,’ 
‘to attack him’: cp. Od. 19. 71 Tb poe 
8’ éréxets Kexornors Ouu@; (‘assail me’) : 


joo? 


zh. 22. 75 ém’ avt@ mavres Exwper (‘let us 
all have at him’).—Others understand, 
‘extended even to her,’ ‘reached her,’ 
which mars the personification.—pakpat- 
wves: Aesch. Hum. 172 madavyeveis... 
Molpas. 

988-1114 Fifth éreoddiov. Teire- 
sias denounces the divine wrath. Creon, 
terror-stricken, hastens to bury Polyneices 
and to release Antigone. 

988 f. dvaxtes: cp. 843, 940.—8v’ é€ 
évos BA., two seeing by the agency of one 
(ék as in 973): cp. O. C. 33 rhs bwép 7’ 
éu0d | abrijs 0 épwons. The words would 
usu. mean, ‘two seeing, where only one 
saw formerly.’ Cp. O.C. 1764, where the 
regular sense of mpdocew ka)és, ‘to fare 
well,’ has not hindered the poet from 
using it as=‘to do rightly.’ 

990 airy k., the blind have this 
kind of walking appointed for them,— 
viz., walking with the help of a guide. 
atirn x.=atrn 7 Kk. (O. C. 471): KéXevBos 
is not predicate (like wad\ay in O. C. 88), 
as if the sense were, ‘this (atm for roo) 
is walking for the blind,—viz. to walk 
with a guide.’ We do not need the art. 
% with éx, because méXev=not simply ‘is,’ 
but, ‘is possible.’ Cp. O. C. 848 odkouv 
mor’ éx (by means of) rovrow ye Mh oKiT- 
tpow ért| ddouropjoys (the blind Oed.’s 
daughters). 

991 118 tory: cp. 20n. 


ez 


strophe. 


178 TOP®OKAEOY= 

KP. ovkovy mdpos ye ons ateoTdtou ppevds. hes 
TE. tovyap 80 dpOyjs THVO * evavEhnpers awonw, T4475 
KP. eyo memrovdas paptupely vio La. 

TE. dpover BeBas av vov emt Evpovd TvyNs. ; 

KP. 76 8 éorw; ws éyd To ody ppicow oropa. 

TE. yvdoe, téyvns onueia THS Euns Kdwv. 


> 


‘\ ‘\ “A > 0 x 
els yap tmadauv Oaxov opyfooKoTov 
Y 9g > ‘ > lal fa 
ilov, W Hv pow TavTos olwvovd yyy», 


1000 


nr , nm 
ayvot akovo pbdoyyov dpvidav, KaK@ 
\ , 
Kratovtas olatpw Kal BeBapBapwopevo: 
lal lal > ¢ Lal 
Kal omavTas ev ynratow addAyndous dovats 


lal en » = 
€yvav' mTEpav yap potBdos OUK aoNLOS 7. 
> VA 4 
evOds dé Seioas eumvpav eyevounv 


1005 


a / > be Q , 
Bopotou tappdr€éxTovow: €K O€ Fvpater 
Y y > > \ “a 
"Hdavoros ovK €haptrev, GAN et oT0d@ 


994 vavednpeto L: évavkd\jpes Valckenaer. 


kupets. Blaydes, viv axis émt Evpod. 


996 rix7ns] Semitelos conject. 


998 onpeta Tis €us r: Tio éuno onueta L 


993 f. ovKouv...ye: cp. 321 n.—8v’ 
épOijs, sc. 6600. A rare instance of the 
fem. adj. in such a phrase with did, which 
regularly takes a subst. (742 n.); but it 
follows the analogy of the freq. phrases 
with ék, as é& evdelas: Tr. 395 éx Taxelas, 
727 €& éxovolas: Thuc. 3. 92 é« Kawis: 
Her. 5. 116 é« véns, 6. 85 €& vborépys, 
8. 6 é« ris dvrins, etc.—évavKdrjpets is 
right. The seer hopes, indeed, that the 
mischief can still be repaired (1025 ff.), 
but he thinks that Creon has made a 
disastrous mistake (1015). He could 
hardly say, then, 6’ dp07s...vauKdypets. 
Creon has only just become king; but he 
had formerly been regent for some years 
(cp. O. Z. 1418). Aesch. has the verb in 
this fig. sense (7%. 652). Cp. 167 &p0ov: 
O. 7. 104 amevOivew : 2b. 923 KuBepyijrny. 

995 merov0ds drijoiua, exw waprupedv 
(werovdévat). We could say, paprupo 
oo evepyerioavre (like otvo.da): but less 
well, waprupS ed merovOws. Cp. O. Cy 
1128 elds & dutvw raiode rots Ndbyots 
rdde, with like emphasis on the partic., 
‘I have felt these benefits which I thus 
requite.’ 

996 dpéver BeBws, bethink thee that 
thou art placed. O. C. 1358 ev révw | ... 
BeBnkws, n. L2. 10. 173 vodv yap Oh mdv- 
Tegow émt Evpod lararar axuhs, | 7) wdda 
Avypos GeOpos ’Axatots, He Pidvar. Eur. 


H.F. 630 08 &8n7’ emt Evpod; Helen. 897 
éx’ axuns elul xar@avdvr’ ldetv.—rixys, 
interpreting {vpot, adds dignity and 
solemnity to the phrase. 

997 ds, exclamatory. £7. 1112 Tho 
torw, & Ev’; ds w brépxerar PbBos. 

999f. Oakoy. Paus. (9. 16. 1) saw! 
at Thebes, near the temple of Zeus 
Ammon, olwvocxoreiov...Tecpeciov Kadov- | 
wevov. Near it was a shrine of Téxn.— 
Apryv, a place to which the birds came: 
schol. épuos kat €dpa, Sov mdvra Ta dpvea 
mpooépxovra. Cp. Eur. Or. 1077 Kal 
OXua mwarpds Kal péyas tNovTOU NiMHY 
(‘receptacle’): Aesch. applied the same 
phrase to Persia (7ers. 250). Omens} 
were taken, not only from the flight of 
birds, but also from the positions in } 
which they settled,—from their sounds, © 
—and from their mode of feeding. The | 
uy means a place to which they were / 
lured by food, so that their cuvedpiac | 
(Aesch. #. V. 492), and the other signs, 
could be noted. Cp. Arist. H. 4. 9. 1 
b0ev Kal Tas Scedplas kal tas cuvedplas 
ol udvrers NauBdvovor, Sledpa pev ra mo- 
Nema TiOevres, cUvESpa Oé Ta elpnvodvTa 
mpds &An\a.—Herwerden conjectures 
ovpavod Ayu, understanding a space of 
sky chosen as a field of augural observation 
(templum). 

1001 ff. kaka, ill-omened (0. C. 1433). 


——— 


— 


SS 


— 
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Cr. Indeed, it has not been my wont to slight thy counsel. 
Tr. Therefore didst thou steer our city’s course aright. 
Cr. I have felt, and can attest, thy benefits, 
z Tr. Mark that now, once more, thou standest on fate’s fine 
edge. 
CR. What means this? How I shudder at thy message! 
TE. Thou wilt learn, when thou hearest the warnings of mine 


art. As I took my place on mine old seat of augury, where 
all birds have been wont to gather within my ken, I heard 
a strange voice among them; they were screaming with dire, 
feverish rage, that drowned their language in a jargon; and 
I knew that they were rending each other with their talons, 
murderously ; the whirr of wings told no doubtful tale. 
Forthwith, in fear, I essayed burnt-sacrifice on a duly kindled 
altar: but from my offerings the Fire-god showed no flame; 


(cp. comment. on 106). 
1000 olwvot] Herwerden conject. ovpavod. 
BeBapBapwuévws: Usener, BeSapBapwyuéva. 


999 dpriGocxdrov] Nauck conject. olwvockézoy. 
1002 Wecklein conject. 


—olotpw, ‘gad-fly,’ then fig., ‘rage,’a word 
which often suggests divine stimulation : 
as Heracles asks, mov & otcrpos tuds 
é\aBe; (Eur. XH. 7. 1144).—KAdfovras, 
since PAdyyor dpvidwy =dpvibas Pbeyyoué- 
vous: //. 17. 755 Tay & wore Wap&v védos 
épxeTat Hé KoNoLGy | oddOV KeEKAryyorTeEs: 
Od. 12. 181 Gdn’ bre Técc0v amfy (sc. 7 
yds) booov Te yéywve Bojoas, | plupa 
Sidxovres.—BeBapBapwpévw. To the seer, 
the voices of birds were usually eonmor 
(1021). Conversely the sound of a strange 
language is likened to the twittering of 
birds: Her. 2.57 éws 5€ éBapBapefe (7 yur), 
SpyviBos rpbrov édbxeé chr PbéyyecPa. 
Aesch. used yxedcdovifew as=BapBapifew 
(fr. 440, cp. Ag. 1050). 

1008 év xn\atow, ‘with’ them: 764n. 
—ovais, an adverbial dat. of manner, 
‘murderously.’ Cp. O. C. 1318 edxerae 
Kkatackagy | Karave’s 7d O7Bns dorv 
Snacewv mvpl, where the first dat. is one 
of manner, like govats here, and the 
second (instrumental) answers to év yy\at- 
aw. Elsewhere the Attic use of the subst. 
is limited to the phrase év govais (696n.). 
The Schol. has govais* rats aiwaxrixats: 
as though it were from an adj. govds. So 
some recent edd. take it. Such an adj. 
could have come from the rt. gev, but 
there is no trace of it. 

1005 The feuds and friendships of 
birds (@xOpar re kat orépyn@pa Aesch. P. 
V. 492) were among the signs noted by 
augurs. In this case there was a vague 


omen of bloodshed (govais), but no clear 
sign. The seer now sought further light 
by another mode of divination.—éuripev, 
Sc. iepv, burnt-sacrifice ; where the omen 
was given by the manner in which the 
fire dealt with the offering. Eur. Szpp/. 
155 padvres © émAdOes, eumtpwy 7’ eldes 
prbya; Phoen. 954 éumripw xphira réxvy. 
L. T. 16 eis Eurrup’ 7Oe (had recourse to). 
This was 7 60 é€urtipwv pavrela, ignispi- 
cium, While lepocxotla=haruspicina, di- 
vination by inspecting entrails. In Aesch. 
P. V., 488—499, vv. 488—492 concern 
épviomavrela: VV. 493—5, lepooxorla: 
and vv. 496—9, eumupa.—éyevopnv, pro- 
ceeded to make trial of: 77. 1101 wdyOwy 
puplav éyevodunv: Plat. Rep. 475 C wayros 
padnuaros yever Oa. 

1006 mapodéxroicr, fully kindled. 
Fuel was placed around the offerings on 
the altar, and ignited at several points. 
The epithet marks that the failure of the 
rite was not due to any negligence.— 
Oupdtev. The offering consisted of thigh- 
bones cut from a sheep (or ox), with some 
of the flesh adhering to them, and wrapped 
round with a double covering of fat. On 
the top of these thigh-bones were laid 
parts of the victim’s intestines (swAdyxva), 
including the gall-bladder (x0A%). 

1007 “Hoatoros= ip (n. on 120 ff.). 
It was a good sign if the fire at once 
seized on the offering, and blazed up in 
clear flames (Apoll. Rhod. 1. 436 aédas... 
| wdvroce Aapmopuevov Ovéwy dio). It was 
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i tf > / 
pvdaca Kynkis pnplov ernKero 
SY U4 
KaTupe KaVvETTVE, KAL META PTLOL 


if \ lal 
xodat dueaTEipovTo, KL KATAPPVEls 


IOIO 


an 4 nw 
pnpol KahumT7s é€€xewTo Tipedns. 
nr no? 4 iA 
ToLavTa TaLdos TOVO EudvOavov Tapa 
> / 4 
P0ivorr? dojpwv opyiov pavTevpata: 


\ 


an ‘\ tal 4 
Kal TavTa THS ONS EK PpEvos voowe TOALS. 


wot yap obros wyepav, addous O° eyd. 


IOI5 


1013 ¢Oivovr’] Wecklein conject. pavév7’: Semitelos gavdévra, with Nauck’s 
ceuvav for dohuwv.—pavretpara] Nauck payeduara: M. Schmidt Aarpeduara, 


a bad sign, if the fire was smothered in 
smoke, or played feebly around the flesh 
without consuming it. See Eur. PA. 
1255 udvrers 6& wr’ Eopagoy, éumdpous 7’ 
axwas | phées 7” évaduwv, bypbryt’ évayriav, 
| dxpay re Napmrdd’, H Svotv Spous exer, | vl- 
Kns Te ofa Kal 7d TOY Hoowudvwv: the 
seers ‘were watching for foznts of flame, 
or for breaks in it,—such flickering as 
portends evil’; z.¢., they were watching 
to see whether it would blaze up or die 
down. The &d&kpa aurds is prob. the 
highest point of the fire, which, if towards 
the right side,.meant victory; if towards 
the left, defeat. So Statius, Zed. 10. 599, 
where Teiresias offers ¢uzvpa, and his 
daughter reports the signs to him (as the 
mais does here): Sanguineos flammarum 
apices (=éumbpous axuds) geminumgue per 
aras | lgnem, et clara tamen mediae fas- 
tigda lucis (=dxpav Nawmdda) | Orta docet: 
tunc tn speciem serpentis inanem | Anci- 
pitt gyro volvi (‘as if creeping on its way 
without an aim, the fire played timidly 
around the offering’). In Seneca Oed. 
307 Teiresias asks, Quid flamma? Larga 
zamne comprendit dapes? | Utrumne clarus 
zenis et nitidus stetit, | Rectusque purum 
verticem caelo tulit,| An latera circum 
serpit incertus viae, | Et fluctuante turbi- 
dus fumo labat ? 

1008 f. The fat wrapped about the 
thigh-bones ought to have caught fire, 
when the flesh on the banes would have 
been burned, and the bones themselves 
calcined. But here there was no flame; 
the kindled fuel lay in smouldering 
embers (a70d6s), The heat caused a 
fatty moisture to exude from the cover- 
ing of the thigh-bones, ‘Trickling forth 
on the embers, this moisture emitted 
smoke, and sputtered as it threw particles 


of the fat upwards. The gall-bladder, 
too, which lay on the top of the thigh- 
bones, instead of catching fire, was 
gradually inflated by the heat, till it 
burst, scattering the gall into the air. 
And now the melting of the fat which 
covered the thigh-bones had gone so far 
that it was no longer a covering, but 
merely a liquid that was streaming off 
them, while they themselves were left 
naked and intact. So utterly had the 
gods refused the offering. 

p8aca: cp. 410: O. 7. 1278 dédvov 
pudweas crayévas.—kykls pnplev, a mois- 
ture exuding from them. For yypla see 
on rorI. Cp. Aesch. Cho. 268 év xnxtde 
mironper Proyds, pitchy ooze of flame, 
z.é., the funeral-fire of pine-wood from 
which pitch oozes. We might perh. join 
Bnplwv érjxero, ‘was distilled from them’: 
but the other constr. is simpler, and 77}xe- 
aOal rivos is not found elsewhere.—étyjKeto 
here=exuded: it goes with ém omodo 
(the embers of the fuel placed around the 
offering).—avérrve, as particles of the 
fat crackled and were tossed upward on 
contact with the smouldering fire, 

1010 xodal. Arist. always uses the 
sing. xo\% for the gall-bladder. In Plat. 
Zim. 82 © xodds=‘kinds of bile,’ the 
xoAjs eldn of 83 Cc. Here there was a 
metrical motive (dtecmelpovro) for the 
plur., which denotes not merely the gall- 
bladder, but also the gall dispersed from 
it. The gall-bladder, and the lobe of the 
liver, afforded omens, by colour and 
form, in lepooxomwla (1005 n.): Aesch. 
P. V. 495 xXod*js AoBod re soxlAnv ed- 
Mopdlay: cp. Eur. Z/. 827 ff. But here, 
in Eumrvpa, the xo} was simply a part of 
the burnt-offering,—added to the unpla,. 
because otherwise associated with divina- 
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a dank moisture, oozing from the thigh-flesh, trickled forth upon 
the embers, and smoked, and sputtered; the gall was scattered 
to the air; and the streaming thighs lay bared of the fat that 
had been wrapped round them. 


Such was the failure of the rites by which I vainly 


asked a sign, as from this 
my guide, as I am_ guide 
counsel that hath brought 


boy I learned; for he is 
to others. And ’tis thy 
this sickness on our _ state. 


1015 raira had been omitted in L, but the first hand has added it above the line. 


tion. Cp. the unknown poet in Clemens 
Alex. Strom. p. 851 (it is vain to think 
that the gods rejoice) dcr@v dodpxwy kal 
XoAjjs wupovuéyns. So, too, Menander 
ap. Athen. 146 E ol dé rhv éc@dv Axpav 
kal Thy xoAnv dora 7 ABpwra Tots Oeois 
émiBévres avtol Tia Katarivovo’ del. 

Katappvets, running down, dripping, 
with the fat which was melting off them: 
Schol. xKarappeduevor, Kadvypawduevor, 
This use of the adj. is parallel with a 
frequent use of the verb, as Eur. 77o. 15 
Ocdv dvdxropa | pbyw Karappe?: 7. 8. 65 
pée & aluare yaia: Eur. Bacch. 142 pet dé 
yddaxrt médov, etc.—karappvets could also 
mean, ‘slipping down’; but it does not 
appear that the punpol were displaced; 
they were merely bared. 

1011 pnpot=pnplov in 1008,—thigh- 
bones, with some flesh on them. pnpés 
is the ordinary word for ‘thigh.’ ynpla 
was the sacrificial word, denoting thigh- 
bones, with so much flesh as the sacri- 
ficer chose to leave upon them. The 
tendency to give the gods more bone 
than meat is noticed by the poets quoted 
on y. 1010 (dcT@y dodpxwy—dord d- 
Bpwra), and by Hes. 7%. 556 (where 
men offer éoréa Aevxa to the gods),— 
as it is implied in the story there told, 
of Prometheus giving the worst parts 
of the ox to Zeus, and keeping the 
best for men. Since the bone was an 
essential part of the offering, uypla can- 
not be merely, ‘slices cut from the thighs.’ 
In the Homeric phrase, xara mlova wnpla 
kale, the word means, like mypot here, 
thigh-bones wrapped in fat, the xvioy... 
K@\a ouvykadumTd of Aesch. P. V. 496. 
In Od. 3. 456 €« pmpla rdpuvov | ravTa 
kara oipay, the phrase is equiv. to the 
unpods é&éramoy of the Z/. (1. 460 etc.) ; 
z.e., wnpla includes the bones. Only one 
ox is there in question, but mdvra=‘com- 
pletely.” The Hom. pijpa=ypnpla (2. 


I. 464).—kadvumrns=‘ which had been 
wrapped round them’; cp. //. 21. 321 
toconv of dow Kaddrepfe KardWw, ‘so 
thick a covering of silt will I lay on 
him.’ This is better than to make the 
adj. active, ‘covering,’ like peyumrés, 
‘blaming’ (77. 446: cp. O. 7. 969 n.). 
—aripeArs (lwy), prop., soft fat (adeps), 
as dist. from ovéap, stiff fat, tallow 
(sebum). The fat was laid in a double 
layer round the unypla: 77. 1. 460 pnpods 
7r éférayov xatd te kvlon éxadupay, | 
Olatruxa moujcavres. So human bones 
are wrapped dlrAake Snug, L7. 23. 243.— 
éféxewwto, lay outside of, z.e., had been 
bared of, the fat. 

1012 f£. to.wtra, adverbially with 
PovovTa: cp. 848 ola n.—épylov pav- 
tevpara, ‘oracles derived from rites,’ / 
—the predictions which he could have 
made if the rites had given him a sign. 
They gave none; and so his hopes of 
reading the future came to nought (0C- 
vovta: cp. O. 7. 906 pOlvovra... | Oéc- 
gara). Cp. Zr. 765 (where Heracles 
offers burnt sacrifice) drws dé ceuvav 
dpylwy edalero | POE aluarnpd.—édor- 
pov, not giving the proywra onmara 
(Aesch. P. V. 498) which burnt offerings 
can yield. Such signs might be good 
or evil, according to the aspects of the 
fire (cp. 1007 n.). But here the fire had 
refused to burn at all. Like the birds, 
these rites also had left him without any 
definite sign—though with a strengthened 
presentiment of evil. 

1014 yepov. Cp. Statius Ze. 10. 
603: the daughter of Teiresias describes 
the omens to him, patriasgue iwluminat 
umobras. 

1015 é, of cause, as O. C. 620 &k 
opuxpod Adyou. Cp. 957, 973-—pevss, 
counsel, as 993.—vooet, z.¢., has incurred 
a placua: cp. II4!. 


fu tale, ‘one and all.’ 
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\ X Cc. A 3 , fal 
Bopot yap npw eoXapar. TE TAVTENELS 


/ 


_TANpELS UT 


\ a a 
olwvav Te Kal Kkvvev Bopas 


A , nan io va 
Tov Svapopov meTTa@TOS Oldiov yovov. 
5 ru cy 
KaT ov S€xovTar Ovotddas huras ETL 
4 


Jeot rap Huav ovdé pnpiov ¢ddoya, 


TO20 


odS’ dpvis evarjpous amopporBdet Bods, 


avSpopOdpov BeBpartes atparos 


ppovncor. 


TAUT OUV, TEKVOY, 


Nizros. 
. Ti 2 
avOpatro tou 


yap 


A an > , 
TOL TFACL KOWOV €oTL TOVEapapTaveL* 


> iN 3 ce , Lal > iS »¥ > HEN 
ETTEL ) ALAPTY), KELVOS OUKET €OT avy) p 


1025 


>» 9Q3 ¥ y > XN 

aBovdos ovd avodBos, oats €s KakoV 
\ > (es > br of re 

TETOV GkElTaL pO akivyTos 7éet. 

> , / 3 > 4, 
av0adia Tor oKaoTnT OdlioKaver. 

> > > ~ -: > > fe 
GN etke TO OavdvTr, pnd ddwddra 


1016 f. wavredeis] In L e? has been made from 7: over which e had been written. 


So in rory7 mAjpes from rrjpys. 


erasure of two (or three) letters after ev. 


épyibes Bods. 


1016 Bopol, the public altars of the 
gods, usu. raised on a base (xpy7ls) with 
steps (cp. 854, O. 7. 182).—éoxdpat, 
portable braziers, used in private houses 
either for sacrifice to household deities 
(esp. ‘Eorfa), or for purposes of cooking. 
Harpocration s.v. quotes Ammonius of 
Lamprae (an Attic writer of the rst cent. 
A.D., who left a treatise Ilept Bwudy cal 
Over) :—éoxdpav nol xadeioPa Thy 
BH éxovoay tWos,...ddr’ él yijs lpunéyny. 
It stood on four legs, instead of having 
a pedestal like the Bwuds (Ross Zrscrr. 
3. 52 éoxdpav rerpdzodov). It was used 
in sacrifice to the jpwes, who, not being 
Geol, had no claim to Bwuol: Pollux 1.8 
éoxdpa & lduxGs Soxe? dvoudebat, ép’ Hs Tors 
hpwow dro@vouev.—mravredets, in their 
So 6AdKAnpoe or 


~ dog Epes could be used, where the notion 


was that of a total to which no unit was 
lacking.—Not, ‘receiving lepd réNeca’; 
nor, ‘serving for all rites’ (réAy). 

1017 £. mdrpets (elclv) are defiled, 
im olwv. K. KUVOY, by birds and dogs, 
Bopds rod.,.018. ydvov, with their food, 
(torn) from the son of Oed. This sense 
of m)ijpns belongs also to mdéws and 
Meorés, but esp. to dvamews, as to dva- 
rlurdyu. The fig. sense of rAijpecs might 


1021 evoxuous] In L there has been an 
Nauck conj. 005’ alotovs porSdotcw 


1022 Xcos] Blomfield conject. \So0s.——Blaydes proposes (inter 
alia) dvdp. BeSpOra owuaros Niwos, with dpve’ in ro2t. 


1025 dudprm L: 


here allow us to take i736 with Bopés, but’ 
it goes more naturally with the agents. 
For the gen. yévov, describing the source 
or material of the Bopd, cp. Aesch. 4e. 
1220 xpedp...olxelas Bop&s, food supplied 
by their own flesh (olkelas instead of 
olxelwv: cp. above, 793). Svopédpov, 
adverbially with amemraros, instead of 
dutudpws: cp. 823 Avypordray ddéo@ar, n. 
—Two other constructions are possible. 
(t) Tod...yévov in appos. with Bopas: 
‘their food,—viz., the son’: cp. Io4o 
Bopdy | dépew vey. But this seems forced, 
when the reference is to dispersed morsels 
ofhis flesh. (2) tod...yévou as gen. absol., 
‘as,’ or ‘since,’ he has fallen. Sucha gen. 
absol., however, ought here to express, 
not, ‘as he has fallen,’ but, ‘as he has 
been left unburied.’ 

1019 «dr, ‘and then,’ here=‘ and 
so.’ It usually means, ‘and after that,’ 
z.é.. ‘and nevertheless’ (O. C. 418).— 
@vordSas, accompanying sacrifice: Aesch: 
Theb. 269 “E\yvixdy vdmeoua Ovorddos 
Bojs. Cp. Ll. 9. 499 Kal uév rods (the 
gods) @véerot cat edxwhis dyavjow | \ou8H 
Te Kvioy Te Tapatpwrda’ dvOpwroe | Aco- 
odmevotn 

1021 £. dpvis, as //. 24. 219; El. 
149; Eur, A. #. 72, fr. 637: Ar Av. 
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For the altars of our city and of our hearths have been tainted, 
one and all, by birds and dogs, with carrion from the hapless 
corpse, the son of Oedipus: and therefore the gods no more 
accept prayer and sacrifice at our hands, or the flame of meat- 
offering ; nor doth any bird give a clear sign by its shrill cry, 
for they have tasted the fatness of a slain man’s blood. 

Think, then, on these things, my son. All men are liable 
to err; but when an error hath been made, that man is no 
longer witless or unblest who heals the ill into which he hath 
fallen, and remains not stubborn. Self-will, we know, incurs the 
charge of folly. Nay, allow the claim of the dead; stab not the 


dudproe r.—ov« éor’ L: ovbkér éor’ r. 
divntos L: dxiynros r. 


keoros.—mé\ec L, with » written above by the first hand. 
Nauck, 7@ ¢gevodvre: 


Heimsoeth conject. r@ déorre: 


168 (v. 2. rls dpus otros, a quotation 
from tragedy: v.72. tis otros dpyis;). But 
}épvis (Eur. Bacch. 1364, Ar. Av. 833, 
| etc.) is said to have been normal in Attic. 
—The ruggedness of the rhythm gives 
a certain impressive slowness, perhaps 
purposed. When an iambic verse has 
no caesura in the 3rd or in the 4th foot, 
it almost always has the ‘ quasi-caesura’ 
(elision) after the 3rd foot (as if evonmous 
vere eUdypuoic’). For other exceptions, 
cp. Az. 10gt Mevédae, un yvapas v0- 
otjoas aopds: Ph. 101, 1064, 1369: 
Aesch. Pers. 509 OpyKny mepdoavres udyts 
TONAG Tovw.—EVONP.OVS: Cp. ON 1002.— 
BeBpares, as if rdvres dpyies ovyGou had 
preceded. Cp. Her. 1. 87 &s wpa ravra 
bev avdpa oBevvivra To Tip, Ovvawévous 
dé ovxére KatadhaBetv.—avbpopOdpov. av- 
SpdpOopov alua=dvdpos épOapyévov alua: 
cp. Ph. 208 avda rpvodvwp: O.C. 711, n. 
on a’ynua evirmov, 

1025 f£. émei, instead of émdv, with 
subjunct.: O. C. 1225. The subject to 
audprn (dvjp, or tis) is quickly supplied 
by the next clause.—dvodBas, of folly, as 
Az. 1136: so dtarotpos, VU. 7. 888. 

1027 dketrav. //. 13. 115 GAN’ dKewd- 
weOa Odooov’ dxecral ror ppéves Ec O\Gv.— 
axlyytos: cp. O. 7. 336 areyxros. Plat. 
Tim. 51 E TO fev del pera aAnOods Adyou, 
70 6€ aoyov’ Kai 7d pév axlyyTrov TevOot, 
To O€ werareorév. Ll. 15. 203 HTL meTa- 
otpéves; orpenral wév Te ppéves EoOhav. 

1028 avlad{a (poet. for avdddea), 
self-will, incurs the reproach of oxacérns 
(for dpAuokaver cp. 470). As dekids is a 


1027 dkeirac MSS. axirac Wunder.— 


Blaydes conject. dvlknros or dvlatos: M. Schmidt, dv%- 


1029 76 Oavérri] 
Wecklein, vovOerodvri: 


quick-witted man, of flexible and receptive 
mind, so cxacés is one whose mental clum- 
siness makes him unapt to learn. oxacdrns, 
‘ineptitude,’ is often associated with igno- 
rance and with inaccessibility to new ideas. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. 411 E; one who omits to 
cultivate his mind acts B!g...cal dypidryre, 
@omep Onplov..., Kal év duabla kal cKac6- 
THTL meTa appvOulas Te Kal dxapiorias fy. 
Lys. or. 10 § 15 iyodma...rodrov...otrw 
okay eivat Wote ov divacOm pabety Ta 
deyoueva. Ar. Vesp. 1183 @ oKate Ka- 
matdevre. So here oxaudrys expresses a 
stupidity that is deaf to remonstrance. 

1029 £. elke TO OavdvTr, ‘make a 
concession to the dead,’ z.e., give him the 
burial rites which are his due. It is not 
as if he were a living foe, and prowess 
(a4dxy) could be shown by resisting his 
claim. The words 7@ Oavévrs have been 
groundlessly suspected (see cr. n.).— 
kévrer, stab. Cp. the scene in the //ad 
where the Greeks prick Hector’s corpse 
with their swords; //. 22. 371 006’ dpa ot 
Tis dvouTntl ye mapéorn: and 2b. 24. 421. 
For xevrety of cowardly or treacherous 
wounding, cp. Az. 1244 Huds 7 KaKots 
Bareiré mov | 7 oly Sbd\w Kevrijoed’ of 
AeAeuupévor.—emuKtavety, ‘slay anew.’ In | 
comp. with verbs of killing, emf usu.= 
either ‘in addition’ (O. C. 1733 émevd- 
pifov, n.), or ‘over’ a grave, etc., as usu. | 
émtopdarrew: but cp. 1288: Diog. Laert. | 
2. 17 § 135 (Menedemus) Blwvos...émipe- 
Gs katatpéxovTos TaV pdvTEewy veKpovs 
avros émiaparrey édeye. Cp. Ph. 946 
évalpwv vexpoy. 
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KEVTEL. 


b) nw 
tis addky TOV OavovT emiKtavel ; 
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1030 


*> 9S > 
ed cou dpovnaas ed héyw: 7o pavOdvew 5 
4 
nourtov ed éyovTos, et KEepdos héyou. 
Lal 
KP. & mpéoBu, mdvtes ote To§dTar okoTOU 


an \ an 
rokever avdpos TovdE, KOVSE pavTLKNS 
1 nN > ‘\ 
dapaxtos bpiy eipt, Tov O val yévous 


1035 


2 / > , ‘ 
eEnuTohynpat Kaprrepopticpar aha. 
Kepoaiver, ewrodaTe Tam Sdpdewv 

»” > 4 ‘\ \ > 8 ‘ 
nrextpov, et Bovdeobe, Kai Tov “IvduKov 
xpuvacov tabw 8 éxeivoy ovxt Kpvipere, 


ovd €t Oédova’ ot Zyvos aieroi Bopay 


Semitelos, Qeomlfovrt. 


8 jorov L. 


yévous MSS. (Suw L). See comment. 


1040 


1030 émixraveiy] The first hand in L had inadvertently 
written some other and longer word beginning with éz-. 
which extends beyond it to the space of four or five letters. 


xravely is in an erasure, 
1031 £. pavOdvew | 


1034 f. Kovde pavrixfs | drpaxros buty eluc trav 8 drat 
1086 kdurepdbpricuat L, with « written 


above m by an early hand. The later Mss. are divided between xdu- and kdk-: 


A has the latter. 


1037 7a po cdpdewy L, with dv above 7d from the first 


, 1031 f. ed dpovyoas, having con- 
ceived kindly thoughts; a very rare use 

of the aor. part. in this sense, instead of 
ed ppovav. The aor. part. of dpovéw usu. 
means, (1) ‘having come to a sound 
mind,’ O. 7. 649, and so Isocr. or. 8. 
§ 141, €0 ppovyjcavras: (2) ‘having formed 
a, project,. as Fler. ¥. 145: (3) im the 
phrase ravurd (or Ta a’ra) ppovjcavres, 
‘having come to an agreement,’ Her. r. 
60, 5. 72.—pavOdverv S for the elision 
(émcovvadorph) see O. 7. 29 n.: and cp. 
above, 350.—éb...A€you: for the optative 
in the yan, see 606 n. With 18vrroy 
we supply éorl, as in O. 7) 315. 

1033 dote=ts: O.C. 343.—okoTrod, 
sc. ro&evovot: the gen. as with oroxatoua: 
so 1. 4. 100 dlarevoov Meveddov: 14. 402 
Alavros 5é mp&ros dxdvriwe. Cp. 241. 

1034 f. KovSt pavricys x«.7.A.: not 
even by seer-craft do ye leave me unat- 
tentpted: in your plots against me ye 
resort even to seer-craft. Two points in 
this phrase are notable. (1) ampakros 
=‘not worked,’ in the sense of, ‘not 
plotted against.’ mpdocew oft.=‘to in- 
trigue’; and ‘to intrigue against one’ 
might be expressed by rpdocew rept rwos, 
or él ri, though érBovdedw ri is the 
usu. phrase. But, while émiBourAevouae 
had a personal pass. use (‘to be plotted 
against’), we could not say mpdocovra, 


‘they are the objects of an intrigue.’ 
&mpaxros is therefore bolder than its prose 
equivalent, dvem:BodNeuvros. Still, for 
poetry, it seems possible. (2) pavrixys. 
Such a gen., joined to a verbal adj. with 
a privative, more often denotes the agent, 
answering to a gen. with v7é after a pass. 
verb, or to the subject of an act. verb: 
cp. 847: Zr. 685 dxrivos,..d0cxroy (un- 
touched éy the ray). Here, the instru- 
ment, “avrix7, is, in fact, personified as 
the agent: z.¢., «avrixijs does not corre- 
spond to the instrum. dat, in kal paytixy 
mpaooere aept éuod, but to the nom, in 
kal pavrikh mpdooer mepl éuod dbuiv (ye 
have even seer-craft practising on me). 
An easier reading would be pavruky. 
The instrumental dat. is often retained 
with the negative verbal; as Plat. Symp. 
219 E Xphuagt...maddov &tpwros } crdhpw: 
fr. com. anon. 52 dveriBovedrov Pbdvw. 
But poetical usage seems to warrant 
Havrikjs.—The conjecture amparos (see 
Appendix) would forestall the taunt 
which now forms the climax, éfyu7é- 
Anmat. 

tov § tral yévous, ‘by the tribe 
of those men.’—the sdyres implied in 
HavTixjs. Creon, though he addresses 
Teiresias, is speaking as much to the 
Chorus as to him. If we read tay (with- 
out 8’), as relative, it would naturally 
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fallen; what prowess is it to slay the slain anew? I have sought 
thy good, and for thy good I speak: and never is it sweeter 
to learn from a good counsellor‘than when he counsels for thine 
own gain. 

Cr. Old man, ye all shoot your shafts at me, as archers at 
the butts ;—ye must needs practise on me with seer-craft also ;— 
aye, the seer-tribe hath long trafficked in me, and made me their 
merchandise. Gain your gains, drive your trade, if ye list, in the 
silver-gold of Sardis and the gold of India; but ye shall not hide 
that man in the grave,—no, though the eagles of Zeus should 


hand. 


that he merely forgot to accent zpé. 


Aerba: Le 1040 028’ el] od 5) L. 


refer to bptv: it could hardly refer to 
pavtukys. The conjecture of Semitelos, 
pavtikots, would then be attractive. But 
such a substitute for udvreot would be very 
strange. And, if we keep L’s trav 8’, the 
scornful demonstrative sufficiently inter- 
prets the reference to wdvrevs.— ral in tri- 
meters, as £7. 711: Aesch. Ag. 892, 944, 
Lum. 417-—yévovs: cp. 1055.—For 
other views of the passage, see Appendix. 

1036 éfyprdAnpar. Creon means: 
*The Thebans have bribed Teiresias to 
frighten me. He has taken their money. 
In return, he is to deliver me into their 
hands. I am like a piece of merchandise 
which has been sold for export, and put 
on board the buyer's ship.’ Cp. 1063. 
Her. 1. 1 €&eumoAnuévwy (Lon.) opt cxedov 
mdvtwv, when they had sold off almost 
everything. —Neither éugoprifoua nor éx- 
poprigouae occurs elsewhere, except that 
an old glossary (cited by Dind.) gives 
étepopricaro, exoneravit (‘unladed’). In 
later Greek we find éugoprodcbat vatr, éu- 
gopros, and éxgoprody (bothact. and midd.). 
Here, éumepdpticpar, the reading of the 
first hand in L, marks the completion of 
the sale by the delivery of the goods. 
The Schol. quotes Callimachus (fr. 529), 
éroujoavTd we poprov.—The correction in 
L, ékrepoptiopat, is far inferior. It 
would mean, ‘unladed (as a cargo) from 
a ship’: not, ‘made into a cargo,’ nor, 
‘exported as a cargo. —In 77. 537 there 
is a like association of éurédA\nua and 
gopros (though the passage is not other- 


Notwithstanding the space after mpo, the scribe may have meant zpo- 
odpdewy to be one word, as it is in the lemma of the schol. 


But it is also possible 


Some of the later Mss. have rév mpd cdpdewy 
(as Vat.), others rdv mpds odpdewy (as A). 
Tov mpds Xdpdewv, which Brunck gave. 
Blaydes and Nauck restored tard Dapdewy. 


Eustathius (p. 368. 30, 1483. 27) reads 
Musgrave defended rdv mpd Zapdewv. 
1038 BovdecGe made from Bov- 


wise similar), Cp, Shaks. Com. Err. 3. 
1. 72 ‘It would make a man mad as a 
buck, to be so bought and sold.’ 

1037 f. tTamd Bdpdewv jAeKtpov: | 
electron, or silver-gold, from the gold- | 
mines of Tmolus in Lydia, the range s. | 
of Sardis. Croesus dedicated at Delphi 
a lion of refined gold (xpuvcds drepOos), 
standing on a pedestal formed by 117 
half-plinths, or ingots, of gold, —four 
being of refined gold, and the rest of this 
electron, or ‘white gold’ (Aevxds xpvods) 
Her. 1. 50. The celebrity of this avd0y- 
wa in Greece helps to explain the poet’s 
phrase. Stein on Her. /.c. shows that 
the ratio of silver to gold in electron was 
about 3 to 7. Pliny, who makes the 
ratio only 1 to 4, describes electron both 
as a natural blend of metals, and as an 
artificial product (fit ef cura,...addtto ar- 
gento, 33,.80).—Paus. 5.12 § 7 distinguishes 
the two senses of 7AexTpov, (1) silver-gold, 
(2) amber. The latter is the 7\ex7pov of 
Herodotus (3. 115), and of Od. 15. 460, 
where a Phoenician brings a golden éppos, 
—pera & HdréxTpoow eepro (‘strung with 
amber beads’).—rTdamo is a certain cor- 
rection of L’s 7a mpo (cr. n.): in class. 
Greek 4\exrpov is always neut., as it is in 
Paus. also.—Ivétkev xpvodv: Her. 3. 
94 speaks of the Ivdol as sending Dareius 
an annual tribute of 360 talents in gold 
dust (Yijyua). 

1040 of Znvos alerol: Z/. 24. 310 bs 
Te gol atm | pidraros olwvav, Kal €d 
kpdros €o7l uéyiorov. Pind. P. 4. 4 (the 
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186 ZLOPOKAEOYS” 
pépew vw apmalovres és Auos Opovous, 
ove as placpo. TOUTO By Tperas eya 
Odarew TApHnTe KEWov* €0 yap oto OTL 
Deovs poatvery | ouTLS dvOpdmov obéve.. 
mimTovot 8, @ yepase Tetpecta, Bpotav 1045 
xol ohh Sem TTOAT ato Xp oTav Aédyous 
aiaypovs Kak@s h€ywou TOV KEpoovs XapL. 
TE. ped: 
dp" oloev avOparrav Ts, dpa ppalerau 
KP. zi XPHHO 5 ToOvov TOUTO mTayKowov héyets ; 
TE. oo@ KpdturTov KT NAT OV evBovrta ; I050 
KP: oowrep, olpat, 753) ppovew trEetaTn BAABn. 
TE. TavTnS av PEVTOL 77s vorou mypns Epus. 
KP. ov _Bodbhopar TOV pavTW aVTELTEW KAaKOS. 
TE. kal pny heyets, hevdy pe Oeomilew heyov. 
KP. 76 pavTLKov yap mav piiapyvpov yévos. 1055 
TE. 70 8 ék tupavvav aicxpoKépdecay dudet. 


1042 f. ds] wo L.—rodro ph rpécas] Nauck conject. todro rapBijoas. 
but he gives roiro uh rpécas. 
1046 After aicxp’ two letters have been erased in L: 


todro 67 tpécas, if mapjow be kept: 
own conject.). 


Delphian priestess) ypucéwy Aids alnrdv 
mdpedpos (the golden eagles on the ou- 
panrbs). Hor. Carm. 4. 4. 1 ministrum 
Julminis alitem. 

1042 f. ov8’ ds, not even (I say) in 
that case,—repeating the supposition, « vd’ 
el 0édovo’. Cp. Ll. 9. 379 ff. 00S et mor 
Oexdkis Te kal elkoodkis Tbca doln, lines 
ode Kev Ws Ere Ouudy eudy melce’ ’Aya- 
péuvew. Od. 22. O4 fF. 088’ et woe marpwia 
mdvr dmodotre | ...ovdé Kev ws Ere xXElpas 
éuds AapGaupee pbvovo.—Attic prose, too, 

| used Kal os, ‘even in that case’ (Thue. 1. 
44): ovo” &s (id. 1. 132), etc.—Traprico. 
ov pH, ee the 2nd pers. fut. ind., 
prohibits; but with the rst or 3rd pers. 
it gan be used in emphatic denial, though 
the aor. subjunct. is more usual: 27. 1052 
ot cou wy meOéWoual wore: see n. on O. Cy 
177. There is no reason, then, for sus- 
pecting the text (see cr. n.). 

1044 Qeots pralvev. Teiresias had 
said that the altars were defiled (r1o16). 
Creon replies that he will not yield, 
even if birds fly with the carrion up to 
the very throne of Zeus;—‘/or zo mortal 
can pollute the gods.’ Campbell takes 
this to be an utterance of scepticism, 


Blaydes, 
. Tape Tw (his 
the first 


like odx Epa tis | Oeods Bpor&v aditotcPac 
Hédev (Aesch. 4g, 369),—anticipating 
the Epicurean conception of gods who 
are neither pleased nor angered by men. 
This view seems to do some injus- 
tice to the poet’s dramatic psychology. 
I read the words quite differently. The 
most orthodox Greek piety held that ‘no 
mortal could pollute the gods.’ See, for 
example, Eur. 4. /. 1232. Heracles, 
having recovered sanity after slaying his 
children, has covered his face, to hide it 
from the holy light of the sun. Theseus 
—who is a type of normal eb éBea— 
makes him uncover, saying,—ri 8’; ob 
mealvers Ovnrds dy Ta TOv Oey. The sun- 
god cannot be polluted by a mortal. 
The idea of religious «laoua was that a 
mortal had contracted some impurity 
which disqualified him for communion 
with the gods. The tainting of an altar 
cut off such communion by bringing 
uncleanness to the very place where men 
sought to be cleansed. Creon excitedly 
imagines a seemingly worse profanation, 
and then excuses his apparent impiety 
by a general maxim which all would 
admit:—‘no man can pollute the gods.’ 
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bear the carrion morsels to their Master’s throne—no, not for 
dread of that defilement will I suffer his burial:—for well 
I know that no mortal can defile the gods.—But, aged Teiresias, 
the wisest fall with a shameful fall, when they clothe shameful 
thoughts in fair words, for lucre’s sake. 


TE. 
CR. 
Apion 
Cr. 
ES 
Cr. 
alia 
CR 
4 


Whereof ? 


hand had written alcxpav. 


Alas! doth any man know, doth any consider... 
What general truth dost thou announce? 
How precious, above all wealth, is good counsel? 

As folly, I think, is the worst mischief. 

Yet thou art tainted with that distemper. 

I would not answer the seer with a taunt. 

But thou dost, in saying that I prophesy falsely. 
Well, the prophet-tribe was ever fond of money. 
And the race bred of tyrants loves base gain. 


1049 xpijua] Nauck conject. yrOua or pha. 
1051 mrelorn] mrelorm L, made from mAjorn. 


1053 dvr’ erety L. 


1054 éywr] Aéyew L, with w written above by the first hand. Cp. O. 7. 360. 
1056 76 5° éx] Hartung conject. rd 6 ad: Bischopp and Seyffert, 73 dé -ye. 


‘The sky-throne of Zeus is still more 
sacred than his altar on earth: if defile- 
ment cannot reach him there, much less 
here.’ The sophism is of the kind with 
which an honest but stubborn and wrong- 
headed man might seek to quiet his 
conscience. Creon reveres Zeus (304): 
he feels for the majesty of the gods, and 
refuses to believe that they can honour 
the wicked (284 ff.). But his religious 
| sense is temporarily confused by his anger. 

1046 moldd, adv., = ‘very,’ with adj.: 
O. C. 1514 1. 

1047 Kadés,=edmperés, in a bad 
sense: Eur. Hipp. 505 TEoxpa 8 iv 
Aéyns Kad@s: Thuc. §. 89 mer’ dvoudrwy 
kad@v. So Eur. Hee. r1gr rddun’ ed 
Aéyew: cp. O. C. 807. 

1048 dp’ oidey x.7.A. Instead of 
being angered by Creon’s bitter words, 
Teiresias is communing with the mournful 
thought which they suggest—the thought 
of human folly. His sorrowful exclama- 
tion here is like his rdvres yap od ppovetr’ 
in the scene with Oedipus (O. 7. 328). 

1049 rl xpyyoa; Cp. Eur. Mec. 754 
(Hecuba having said, ixeredw,) AD. rf 
xphua pwacredovoa; So oft. in questions, 

jas Az. 228, Ph. 1231.—WdyKowov, a 
|sneer at the generality of the seer’s 
yexordium. What aphorism is this to be? 
‘But the seer’s thought has a terribly 
definite point, as Creon is soon to feel 


(1066). 


1050 f. krnpdtwyv: cp. 684.—oocwmep 
with superl., as O. C. 743 n. By py 
dpovety Creon hints that the seer’s clever- 
ness has outrun his prudence (1046). 

1052 vogov: cp. 732: wArpys, 1017. 

1053 In dvyrevmety Kakds, dyrt quali- 
fies the whole phrase: z.e., it means, ‘to 
revile in return,’ dvrTioudopety, as ayvTi- 
dpav kax@s (O. C. 1191) =avTaducely. 

1054 kal pay, ‘and verily,’ meaning 
here, ‘and yet,’—the adversative force 
arising from the contrast between Creon’s 
ieee and his practice. Cp. 221.— 

éyes, sc. kax@s Tov pdvrw.—For the 
metre, Cp. 44, 502. 

1055 yévos: 1035. Cp. Eur. 7. A. 
520 TO pavTindy Twav orépua piAdrimov 
xakdv. Lfelen. 755 (of wavrixy), Blov yap 
diddws dédeap nbpédn Tbde, | Kovels édov- 
Tho éumvpoow apyds wyv,—z.e., the seer’s 
client is never enriched (though the seer 
himself is). 

1056 76 8 ék Tupdvvev. The text is 
sound. Instead of saying, ‘the race of 
tyrants’ (z.e., all the tyrants who exist), 
he says, with more rhetorical force, ‘the 
race bred of tyrants,’ z.e., the tyrants 
whose progenitors have also been tyrants. 
Thus é« expresses that the love of ‘base 
gain’ is hereditary. For rvpavvos in the 
bad sense, see O. 7. 873 n.—alo-xpo- 
képSetayv: not in the literal sense in which 
Creon imputed it to his servants (313), 
but in this, that Creon secures an un- 


‘\ wn , 
Spores pe TakivyTa dia ppevav dpacat. 
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oia0a Tayovds ovTas av éyns héyov; 


¥ 


a: / 
ee cwoas oA. 


1060 
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KP. ap Tas 

TE. 08 + €€ €uod yap THVvd ‘ 1 
KP. codds od pdvtis, adda TadiKel didrov. 
TE. 

KP. xiver, povov S€ py “ml Képdeow éywr. 
TE. ovrw yap 7n Kat Sox® TO Gov pépos. 
KP, : 


GAN €d 


os py “prolnoov tobe THY eunv ppéva. 
yé To KdticOe pu Toddovs ETL 
Tpoxovs apithyTHpas HAlov Tehav, 


1065 


5 G SEN 2 , y 
€vy OlLOL TWY OWV AUTOS EK omhayxvev eva 


1057 déyno L, from Aéyeo. 


(The first hand has merely added strokes, denoting 


n, to the contracted character for e, instead of altering the latter.)—éywr] Keck 


conject. péywv. 
first hand. 


1061 pdvoy dé wm] pdvoy & éxi L, with ui written above ém by 
1062 The first hand in L had placed a full stop at pépos. 


The first 


_ worthy personal triumph by trampling on 
religion and silencing just remonstrance 
(505 ff.). Cp. Az. 1349 wi) xalp’, Arpeldn, 

. Képdeoty Tols uy KaNots. 

| 1057. dp’ olo8a déywr raryods dvTas 
a ay déyns; knowest thou that whatever 

| it pleases thee to say is said of men who 

‘are rulers? Aéyw twd Tr=to say some- 

‘thing of him. @ dv Xéyqs is a scornful 
euphemism, implying that he indulges in 
random abuse. tayovs: only here in 
Soph.: oft. in Aesch. (in P. V. 96 Zeus 
is 6 véos Tayds waxdpwy); once in Eur., 
J. A. 269 (Adrastus). Tere the word 
is not specially = orparnyés (8), but simply 
= Paowneds. 

1058 é& eyod: cp. O. 7. 1221 dvémvevoa 
...€k c€0ev.— tx ers THOas, merely =céow- 
kas (cp. 22). The rare position of éyes 
might suggest the prose sense (‘thou hast 
saved, and keepest’); but that position 
occurs where éxw is merely the auxiliary 
(794; At. 22 éxee mepdvas). 

1060 rdklyynra Sid hpevdv,=rd did 
ppwav aklynra, those secrets in my soul 
which ought to be let alone. Cp. 0. C. 
1526 a 0 éfdytora unde Keira Adyw, n. 
For the place of the adv. §:a ppevay, cp. 
659 n.: for did, 639 n.: Aesch. 7%. 593 
Badetay Adoxa bid ppevds Kkaprovmevos. 

| 1061 klva: a word used esp. of sacri- 
lege: Her. 6. 134 kuwihoovrd Te TOv dxwy- 
Twy (in a temple): Thuc. 4. 98 Udwp...Ke- 
vijcat (to profane, by secular use, water 
reserved for sacrifices), —pévov 8é, sc. 
klve..—ém KépdSerwy, z.e., with a view to 


receiving money from the Thebans for per- 
suading me to bury Polyneices. So Oed. 
(O. TZ. 388) calls the seer, dé\cov aydprny, 
doris év Tots Képdeow | udvov Sédopxe. 
1062 otrw ydp Sn: ‘indeed, as 
matters stand (#5y), Kat Sox (Aéew), I 
think that I sha//7 speak thus—z.e., not for 
gain—so far as thou art concerned.’ The 
seer, with grave irony, gives a new turn 
to Creon’s phrase, wy émt xépdeow, and 
says that the admonition is superfluous. 
The message which he has to utter is 
fraught with no xépdy—for Creon. For the 
plur. xépd7 in this general sense, cp. 1326. 
76 oov pépos here=guanium ad te attinet: 
@ sense quite as correct for it as the more 
usual guantum in te est (O. T. 1509, O. C. 
1306, Zr. 1215). For kat emphasising ° 
doxe (AéEew), cp. 726. Creon’s reply (1063) 
refers to the covert threat: ‘say what thou 
wilt, thou shalt not shake my purpose.’— 
The choice lies between this view and 
that of the Scholiast, who makes the verse 
interrogative:—olrw voulfes, dre émt xép- 
deor Aéyw; z.e., ‘what, do I seem now— 
on thy part—to be speaking for money ?? 
The points in favour of the Scholiast’s 
interpretation are:—(a) The combination 
ydp...kat (before the verb) suits an in- 
dignant question: cp. 770, 7%. 1124. 
(6) The tone of rising anger—which be- 
gan at 1060—fitly preludes the outburst at 
1064: cp. O. 7. 343—350. But on the 
other hand :—(a) The indignation comes 
late, seeing that Creon has already used 
the same taunt four times (1036, 1047, 
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ck Ee 
soul. 
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Knowest thou that thy speech is spoken of thy King? 
I know it; for through me thou hast saved Thebes. 
Thou art a wise seer; but thou lovest evil deeds. 

Thou wilt rouse me to utter the dread secret_in my 


Out with it !—Only speak it not for gain. 

Indeed, methinks, I shall not,—as touching thee. 
Know that thou shalt not trade on my resolve. — 
Then know thou—aye, know it well—that thou shalt 


not live through many more courses of the sun’s swift chariot, 
ere one begotten of thine own loins 


corrector (S) changed this into a mark of interrogation. 


-od- above a from first hand. 


1064 moddao L, with 


1065 rpoxovds MSS.: Tpdxous Erfurdt.—damidrdnrhpas] 


Musgrave conject. ducMAnrjpos.—Alov TeAGv] Winckelmann conject. qAvoy Treeiy. 


1055, 1059); not, indeed, in so directly 
personal a form, yet still openly enough. 
(4) Though the seer is angered (1085), it 
is dramatically better to conceive him 
as speaking here with a stern calmness. 
(c) It would be correct to say (¢.g.) mé- 
pacuat héywr, 7d ody pépos (‘I have been 
represented as speaking..., so far as you 
could create such a belief’): but hardly, 
Sox 7d odv wépos, as merely = doxd ool. — 
On the whole, then, the first view is best. 
—Others, which may be rejected, are :— 
(1) ‘I think that I shal? speak for your 
good.’ But, if we are thus to supply ém 
képdeow, and not ov« éml Képdeow, the 
verse must be interrogative. (2) ‘So far 
as you are concerned, I do not expect to 
speak for my own profit’; z.e., I shall re- 
ceive no thanks from you. (3) ‘Do you 
really think that I shall find any satisfac- 
tion in speaking ?’—7.e., it will be only 
pain for you, without advantage for me. 
1063 ob ds py epr., rest assured 
that thou art not to trade (1037) on my 
resolve; z.e., to make profit out of it 
(from the Thebans) by persuading me to 
surrender it. os (which might have been 
absent) adds emphasis by marking the 
point of view at which he is to place 
himself. In such phrases it is more often 
added to a partic. in the accus., the object 
of the imperat. verb: Ph. 253 ws undev 
cid67’ tof we wv dvioropets: O. 7. 848 n. 
But cp. Her. 1. 91 émiardoOw Kpotoos ws 
Uorepov...dhovs THs mempwuévns.—dpeva : 
cp. 993. * 
1064 f. GA” ed yé TOL: 473 N.—pq 
..TeA@y, that thou art not to accom- 


“Narac od. 


plish, z.¢., live through: mw is due to 
the imperat. kdric@ (O. C. 78 n.). The 
easy correction, tAvov teAety, has been 
received by some recent edd. (kdrioO 
then has the constr. with inf., as 473 tc6e 
... wlrrev). It may be right. But redov, 
if not a usual phrase, is a natural one; 
and it is more impressive here to say, 
‘thou shalt not live through many days,” 
than, ‘the sun shall not fulfil many days.’ 
—pdxous = dpduous, ‘ courses.’.. The Ms, 
Tpoxovs=‘runners,’ z.¢., KUKAous, wheels. 


‘The authority for this Attic distinction 


goes back at least to the Augustan age: 
see Chandler § 332 n. 1 (2nd ed.), who 
cites Ammonius p. 137 Tpoxol dfurdvus 
kal TpdxX ot BapuTovws diapépovor mapa Tots 
*Arricols. nol Tpipwv (in the Augustan 
age) év devrépg wept ’Arrixijs mpoowolas. 
Tovs pev yap tepipepets Tpoxods dpmolws Nuiy 
mpopépovra dtvrovobyres’ rpdxous dé Bapu- 
Tovws Aéyougr Tovs Spduous. ‘This passage 
helps to explain why our Mss. all give 
tpoxovs here. When Ammonius wrote 
(towards the end of the 4th cent. a.D.) 


pinot, Course, was known only as an_ 


tticism, while rpoxyés, ‘wheel,’ was a 
common word.—dépihAnrypas, racing, 
rapid: Eur. Or. 456 yépovre dedp’ apid- 
Xen. An. 3. 4. 44 Gpunoar 
GpuAGoOar érl 7d &xpov.—The Schol. ex- 
plains, robs d\AjAous diadexopévous, * suc- 
cessive’; perh. taking the word to mean, 
‘competitors,’ z.e., ‘vying in swiftness.” 
But that does not warrant his version. 

1066 év olo.=evrds wy, @.¢., before 
they have elapsed: cp. O. C. 619 n.— 
TOY Toy...eK oTAdYXVOV eva, a strong 
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, A b) \ > 8 \ 54 
véxuy vexpav dporBov avTidovs Ect, 
a n » ‘ , 
av? av exes pev Tov avw Barov kato, 
, 4, 
puxyy 7 atiwes ev Tadw KaT@KLCGSs, 


EXELS Se trav kadtobey evOdS ad Oeav 


1070 


Gmowpov, aKTEpLoTor, avoalov VveKUP. 
Gv ovTe ool pérecTW ovTE Tols avo 
Oeotaw, aGdN ék cod Budlovtar Tdde. 
tovtav o€ hoBytHnpes torepopOdpou 


oxdaw “Avdov Kat Geav *“Epwies, 


1075 


éy Totaw avtots Totrde AndOnvar Kakots. 
an > te 
Kat TavT aOpynoov et KaTNpyvpwpEevos 
nan a an / X 
héyw: gavel yap ov pakpovd xpovov tpLBy 
an 7 


“A la 
avdpav yuvatkav cots Sdépois Kokvpara. 


€yOpai S€ tava CuvTapadaoovTar TOeELs, 


1068 Paddy r: Baddew L, with w above « from first hand. 


1080 


1069 xaruukicac L. 


xarouxioas, the reading of some later Mss. (as E, L*), is adopted by Bothe, who 


omits 7’ after yuy4v, and by Bergk, who places 7’ after arluws. 
Semitelos conject. yowv, to go with duorpov. 


1070 6@cdv] 
1078 7p:87 L. The only trace of 


fig. phrase, one whose life is nourished 
by thine own heart’s blood,—the son 
begotten of thee. If the ref. were to the 
mother, cmAdyxva could mean ‘womb’: 
cp. Kaibel Zpigr. 691 fw dé mrelwy 
pntpos év omdayxvos éun (of a babe who 
died just after birth). So brothers and 
sisters are ouédomAayxvoe (511). 

1067 véKvy vekpov: 596 n. The 
vexpol are Polyneices and Antigone.— 
dv7iSods tore, fut. perf.: cp. O. C. 816 n. 

1068 dvd’ dv here=arrl rovrwy bru, 
‘because’: so Ar. P/ut. 434. The phrase 
more often means ‘wherefore’ (O. C. 
1295): cp. O. 7. 264 n.—tyets Badav 
KiT@ Tov dvw (rid), thou hast thrust to 
the grave (one) of the living. For the 
omission of ris after the partitive gen., cp. 
El, 1322 Kio | rv &d5o0ev ywpodvros. 

1069 Bothe, omitting te after Wuxyy, 
takes the latter with tov dva, ‘a life be- 
longing to the upper world.’ We could 
then read either (a) driuws.,.Karouloas, or 
(6) with Bergk, driuws 7’...Karouxloas or 
karg@xioas. But I prefer the Ms. reading, 
because (a) Trav dyw as=rév dvw Twa has 
a certain tone of solemnity and mystery 
which befits the utterance: (4) Tv dva... 
Wuxyy is somewhat weak: (c) the words 
Wuxyv v’...KaTwKiras, both by rhythm 
and by diction, naturally form one clause, 


—paraphrasing and interpreting the darker 
utterance in v. 1068.—Schiitz takes av0’ 
dv as=avrl rovrwy ots, and réy avw as by 
attraction for rods dvw: 7.2, on account 
of those persons whom, being alive, thou 
hast entombed.’ Kern, too, so takes 
dv@’ oy, but makes ray dyw partitive 
(‘on account of those among the living 
whom’); and so, I think, it must be on 
any view. But the parallelism of éyes 
mév...€xeus 6€ plainly requires that av6’ ay 
should apply in the same sense to both 
clauses. Schiitz, however, has to supply 
it with €xes dé in the changed sense of 
dvri rovrwy (neut.) d71.—For of dvyw=oi 
év dade, cp. 890: Ph. 1348 & orvyvos aidy, 
thw ére SFr’ Exes avw | Bérovra, KovK 
adijcas els “AcSov wodetv ;—Some take tav 
advo as=rTdv dvw Oedv: ‘one belonging 
to the gods above.’ This is too forced. 
—Aartipws, ruthlessly: cp. O. C. 428, ZU. 
118r. 

1O7O Ff. eyes 8E=Kardyers 5é. Since 
in xyes wév...éyers 5é the rhetorical effect 
depends simply on the repetition (érava- 
gopa), the change of sense is immaterial. 
—Tov Kdrwbey Pedy, possess. gen. with 
vékuy, a corpse belonging to them. For 
Kdrw0ev =Kdrw, 521 n.—dpotpov, without 
its due potpa of burial rites: 47. 1327 
vexpov Tadijs | duorpov. Others take trav 
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shall have been given by thee, a corpse for corpses; because 
thou hast thrust children of the sunlight to the shades, and 
ruthlessly lodged a living soul in the grave; but keepest in this 
world one who belongs to the gods infernal, a corpse unburied, 
unhonoured, all unhallowed. In such thou hast no part, nor 
have the gods above, but this is a violence done to them by 
thee. Therefore the avenging destroyers lie in wait for thee, 
the Furies of Hades and of the gods, that thou mayest be 
taken in these same ills. 

And mark well if I speak these things as a hireling. 
A time not long to be delayed shall awaken the wailing of 
men and of women in thy house. And a tumult of hatred 

against thee stirs all the cities 


a reading tpi87 seems to be in A (7p:84). Adyov for xpdvou in E was probably a mere 
oversight. 1080—1083 Wunder and Dindorf reject these four verses. 
1080 ex@pal] Reiske conject. éy@pg¢: Musgrave, €yOpais: Semitelos éxOpar.. ovvra- 
paccovsw.—auvrapdccovra] Bergk conject. cwvrapatovras. 


x. Oey with duopov: ‘without a portion “Epwty. Anthol. 12. 229 borepbrouy afs- 
in the gods below,’ z.e., not admitted to  pevor Néweow. 
communion with them. But the phrase 1075 f£. oxaow: Zl. 490 & dewols 
is a strange one; and the leading thought xpumrouéva Abxous yadkdrous ’Epwts.— 
here is that the véprepo: are robbed of one “Abdou kal Qeay, possess. gen.; the Eri- 
who belongs to them.—éxkréptorov (1207), nyes are their ministers, avenging their | 
without offerings at the grave, xreplouara wrongs: so oft. marpds, unrpds, Hpuvves. | 
(O. C. 1410): cp. 204.—dvédcvov, ‘un- In Z/. 112 the Erinyes are ceuval...dedv 
‘hallowed,’ sums up the state of the dead = ratdes.—AnOvar, inf. of result: cp. 64 
who has received no rites: cp. 545 n. dkovew. The omission of ware is some- 
‘Cp. Shaksp. Hamil. 1. 5.77 ‘Unhousel’d, what bold, since the subject of the inf. is 
disappointed, unanel’d’ [without sacra- not that of NoyGow. Cp. O. C. 385 euod 
ment—unprepared for death—without  eovs | pay rw’ eew wore cwOjval ore. 
extreme unction]. 1077 ff. katnpy., prop., overlaid with 
1072 f. dv, sc. Toy vexpOv, suggested silver (Her. 1. 98); hence, fig., bribed. 
by véxur. Others make it neut., ‘such Cp. Pind. A 11. 41 pioOoto cuvédev mapé- 
-acts as these.’ It cannot refer to of  xew| pwvdy brapyvpor (a word prop. said 
xdtwbev Oeol.—Pidtovrar, sc. ol dvw Oeot: of a gilded surface, with silver below). 
because it was an offence against the —ovd pakp. xpov. tpiBy =a time for 
pure ovpdvio. Oeol to keep a wlacwa in which thou wilt not have long to wait. 
their presence. Cp. O. 7. 1425 riv yodv Some, less naturally, make these words 
mavta Bbsxovoay prébya | aldcicO’ dvaxros a parenthesis with éorac understood, and 
“HXlov, and see n. there on 1427. The supply rafra as subject to davet. Cp. 
subject to Bidfovrac might, indeed, be Ar. Ran. 156 Ocdoous eddaluovas | dvdpuv 
ol katwOev Geol, for Greek idiom is often  yuvatkdy. 


bold in such transitions: but the verb 1080—1083 ‘The modes are the 
suits a positive better than a negative cities which had furnished contingents 
wrong. ; to the Argive expedition against Thebes. 


1074 rtovrwy, neut., causal gen.: cp. ‘These cities are stirred with passionate 
-931 N.—AwByTHpes, though the subject hatred against Creon by the tidings that 
is fem.: so Al. 850 torwp: Aesch. Ag. urial has been refused to their fallen 
111 xXepl mpaxrops: 2b. 664 TUxn...cwrhp: warriors. There is no direct allusion to 
Suppl. 1040 bédxropt IerB0t.—vorepop0s- the war of the Epigoni,—the expedition 
ce destroying after (though not, here, which the sons of the fallen chiefs led 
Jong after) the crime. Aesch. Ag. 58 against Thebes, and in which they de- 
{Zeus) vorepbwowov | wéumer mapaBaow stroyed it. Bergk’s owrapdgovra: might 
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ZOPOKAEOY= 


oowy orapdypar n KUVES KkaOnyvicav 
u) Onpes, a TUS TTNVOS olwvos, pépav 
dvdcvov oo pny ETTLOUXOV és modu. 
qowadTd gov, uTEts ydp, wate To€dTNs 


apnka Oupe@ Kapdias Togevpara. 


1085 


BeBava, TOV ov Dados ovxX drrexdpapet. 

@ Tat, ov é Tpas dmrarye mpos Sdpovs, tva 
Tov Oupov oUTOS és VEWTEPOUS abn, 

Kat ye Tpepe THV yocoay NO VXoTEpav 


Tov vouv T dpeiva Ttav hpevav 7 vov pépe. 


1081 ozapdyuar’] Seyffert conject. ra mpdyuar’. 
Burton gave xa@jy.cay (from which kafiyvicay has been 
made in V); and so most of the recent editors. 
1083 7é\w] Nauck and Seyffert write aéAov (but in different senses) : 


Bpicav.—Kabijyvicay MSS. 


suggest such an allusion; but the pres. 
cuvtapdocoytat is right. The reference 
is to the feelings which zozw agitate the 
cities. Those feelings are one day to pro- 
duce the new war. Here the prophet notes 
them only as signs of a still distant storm. 
Having foretold a domestic sorrow for 
the father, he now foreshadows a public 
danger for the king. 

It has been objected that the play 
contains no hint of burial having been 
denied to any one except Polyneices. 
This is not exactly the case: the phrase 
Tay éx@pv Kaka in v. 10 is such a hint. 
But it was unnecessary for the poet to 
state a fact which all his hearers would 
assume. Every one knew how Creon 
had refused burial to the Argives, and 
how Theseus had recovered their corpses 
by force of arms. In the Szpplices of 
Eur. the Chorus consists of widows and 
mothers of the unburied warriors. No 
Athenian exploit was more famous (Her. 
9. 27; Isocr. Panes. § 52, Encom. Helen. 
§ 31, Panath. § 168; Plat. MWenex. 2443 
[Lys.] or. 2 §§ 4 ff.: [Dem.] or. 60 §§ 7 ff.). 
The war of the Epigoni, which was in- 
cluded in the epic 7hedats (Paus. 9. 9 § 5), 
was dramatised both by Aesch. and by 
Soph. (’Hrlyovot). 

Just as, in the O. C. (1410 n.), Soph. 
glances at the theme of his Antigone, 
so here he might naturally glance—how- 
ever indirectly—at a later chapter of 
the Theban story,—whether his Zpigoné 
already existed, or was still in the future. 
Dramatically, the reference is the more 
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Tournier, dmapyuar’.. xabv- 
Bellermann keeps kaOjyvicar. 
for other 


fitting, since the legend represented 
Teiresias as still living, and still zealous 
for Theban welfare, when the Epigoni 
came.—For other views of the passage,. 
see Appendix. 

1081 écov (fem.) crapayuara, man-/ 
gled bodies delonging to them, as being 
the corpses of their citizens. The posses- 
sive gen. in this sense is quite justifiable,! 
since orapdynara=odmara éorapayuéva, 
just as mrépmara=oduara memtwxdra. (It 
would be possible, but harsh, to make 
Scov masc., as=ézel TorovTwy: cp. O. C.. 
263 n.) 

L’s kabyyvioav =‘ hallowed’ them, in. 
the sense of, ‘ gave burial rites to them’: 
cp. Eur. Or. 40 mjrnp mupt Kadyyriorac 
déuas (has had the funeral rite of fire): 
Suppl. 1211 Ww abrdy couad’ tyvicdn 
mupl. The v, 2. Kka€ryrav reaches the 
same meaning (‘buried’) by a different 
channel. Kabayliw was properly ‘to de- 
vote’ or ‘ dedicate’: Her. 1. 86 axpodlna 

.-Katayety Oedy Stew 54. Then, fig., to 
devote to the gods below by the funeral 
fire; Plut. Anton. 14 7d...c8ua ro8 Kaloa- 
pos ey dyope xadayloat (‘solemnly burn’). 
Either ka@yyvioay or Kabryioav, then, 
is admissible. But (apart from L’s sup- 
port) ka@ijyvicay seems preferable on two.) 
grounds : (a) its primary sense lends force 
to the grim irony: (4) the funereal sense- 
of xa@ayliw has only post-classical evi- © 
dence.—Hesychius (xa@aylow) says that 
Soph. used xadayiéw, not in the sense of 
kadcepdw, but in that of pralyw:—a state- 
ment perh. founded on a misunderstanding _ 
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whose mangled sons had the burial-rite from dogs, or from 
wild beasts, or from some winged bird that bore a polluting 
breath to each city that contains the hearths of the dead. 
Such arrows for thy heart—since thou provokest me—have 
I launched at thee, archer-like, in my anger,—sure arrows, of 
which thou shalt not escape the smart—Boy, lead me home, 
that he may spend his rage on younger men, and learn to 
keep a tongue more temperate, and to bear within his breast 


a better mind than now he bears. 


emendations see Appendix. 
MSS.: qouxacTépay Schaefer. 


[Zxit TEIRESIAS. 


1089 L has rpépew, not orpépew.—iovxwrépav 
1090 #}] Gy Brunck.—Schneidewin, 7 viv pépew: 


Herwerden, 7} viv rpégec: F. W. Schmidt, rav ye viv pépew ppevar. 


of xaO7yicav here. The Schvl. read the 
latter (werd dyous éxduicay). But the fact 
that L has ca@7yvioay must be set against 
these doubtful testimonies. —For the 
irony, cp. £7. 1487 mpddes | radetow, dv 
Tovd’ eixkds é€ote Tuvyxdvew (as Gorgias 
called vultures €upuxoe ragor, Longin. 7. 
Uyous 3 § 2): Aesch. 7%. 1020 bm’ olwyav 
... | Tapévr’ driuws: Ennius Az. 142 
volturw crudeli condebat membra sepulcro: 
Luer. 5. 993 viva videns vivo sepelirt vis- 
cera busto. 

1088 écrtiotxoy...mdXvyv, the city con- 
taining the éoriae of those on whose flesh 
the bird has fed. The sing. is used, 
although several wé\es are concerned, 
since the case of one city is the case of 
all. For the adj., cp. Aesch. Pers. 510 
HKovow éxpuydbvres, ov moddol Twes, | ep’ 
éstiodxov yatay, ‘the land of their homes.’ 
Eur. Andr. 283 éoriwixov avddv, the 
| abode that contains his hearth. Here, 
the word serves to suggest a pollution of 
hearth and altar (1016). Pollution, ina 
ceremonial sense, could be brought by 
the éou7y, even without an actual trans- 
port of carrion. And it is only the birds 
that are said to carry the taint.—See 
Appendix on 1080 ff. 

1084 ff. cov, ‘at thee,’ with ddyka: 
1033 n.—6v @, modal dat.: 620 n.— 
Kapdlas trofevpara, heart-arrows, 7.¢., 
arrows for thy heart. Cp. Eur. Hec. 235 
Kapdlas Onxrjpia: Med. 1360 Tijs ons yap, 
Ws xphv, kapdlas dvOnWaunv.—Not, arrows 
from my (angry) heart, like 8uparos... 
ro&evja (Aesch. Suppl. 1004).—Tav= yr : 
cp. O. C. 747 n. 

1087 @ wat. Cp. O. 7. 444 drreijue 
tolvw* Kal ov, mat, duce me. 

1089 tpépev: cp. 660 n.—hovxoré- 
pay, the Ms. reading, has been prudently 
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retained by most of the recent edd. In 
Plat. Charm. 160A the MSS. give 6 
novxwraros, though two lines before they 
give ws jovxalrara. A grammarian in 
Bekker Avecd. 98. 19 quotes jauxwrepov. 
In Aesch. Hum. 223 the MSS. give jovu- 
xatrépay, and in Plat. Philedb. 24 €C 
qouvxatépov. It is true that our MSS. 
have no great weight on such a point, 
and that, if the w form had been the 
current one in later Greek, it would have 
been likely to oust an older form in a. 
But we see that sometimes, at least, the 
Mss. could preserve the at and the » forms 
side by side. It seems safer, then, to 
suppose that the normal form and the 
irregular at form were both in Attic use, 
than to assume that the at form alone 
was tolerated. The dictum of Thomas 
Magister, (quoted by Dindorf,) p. 426 
jnovxalrepov’ odx hauxwrepor, is indecisive 
without more evidence than we possess. 

1090 rév vodv...rdv dpevov duelrer 
(rpépew) 7 viv pépe (adrdv). Cp. Z2. 18. 
419 THs év ev vbos éorl mera ppecly, 
there is understanding in their breasts : 
22. 475 és ppéva Oupos dyépOn, the soul 
returned to her breast. The word ¢pjv 
being thus associated with the physical 
seat of thought and feeling, 6 vots rap 
gppevav was a possible phrase. So trag. 
adesp. fr. 240 (when divine anger visits 
a man) ékadarpecrar ppevay | Tov voiv Tov 
éoO\bv. (Cp. 176 n. ad fin.)—céper: 
705 n.—If we took tav dpevov with 
dpe(vw, then y must be changed to ov, 
with Brunck. In so compact a clause, 
# could not be an irregular substitute 
for dv. Nor could 7 viv péper be an 
epexegesis: ‘better than his (present) 
mind,—(that is, better) than he now 
bears it.’ 
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XO. dvjp, avaé, BEBnke Sewa Oeotioas: 
émuatdperOa 5, €€ OTov evKyy eyo 
THVS ek mehaivys dpprBddropar Tpixa, 
yn 70 ToT avrov Wevddos €s TOW haxkety, 


»y x , ze < 
KP. éyvwxa Kavtos Kat tapdooopar ppevas 
re \ 


1095 


76 7 eikabet.yap Sewov, avriotavra Sé 
dry matdgar Ovpoy év Sew@ Tapa. 

XO. ebBovdias Set, wat Mevoixéws, aBeiv. 

KP. ri dyra xpi Spay ; pate: meicopar 8 eyo. 


XO. €\Oav Kdpynv pév eK KaTwpvxos oTeyyS 


TIOO 


” Vd \ “A i) 
QVES, KTLOOV be TW T POKELLEVO Taov. 


‘\ 


Y on Wo 
KP. kat TavT émauvets, Kal 


1091 dvip] davip L.—After Bé8nxe, » has been erased in L, 
1094 dakeiv from AaBew L. 


peocOar: ercoTraueda L. 


*Soxet maperkaber ; 


1092 émrord- 
1096 7467 eixddew.. 


avriotdvra Se (without accent) L: the first hand has written r above d¢e.—elxadeiv 


Elmsley. 


1097 dry nardia Ouudy év dewg@ mapa MSS.—Seyffert conject. & 


Sevod mépa (Musgrave had already proposed mépa, and Martin deway or devod 
mépa).—Wecklein, él dew@ mdpa.—Nauck, dry madaioa dewa xal dewav wépa.— 
M. Schmidt, dvricrdyte 62 | dry, padratar Ouudy év dewots, mapa.—Semitelos, dry 


1092 f. é& Stov: cp. 12 n.—AevKqV... 
éx pedatvys. The words could mean 
either: (1) ‘since this hair which clothes 
my head, once dark, has been white’: or 
(2) ‘since this hair,—once dark, now 
white,—has clothed my head,’ z.e., from 
infancy. ‘The first is the sense intended 
here. There is a certain looseness of 
expression, since the thought is, ‘though 
1 am old, I can recall no such case’; 
whereas the period actually described 
might be a comparatively short one. So 
we can say, ‘he has grown grey in the 
service of his country,’ meaning, ‘he has 
served it all his life.’—dpdtBdddAopat: cp. 
Rhianus (the elegiac poet of Crete, 
¢. 225 B.C.) Anthol. P. 12. 93 xalpere, 
Kanol matdes, és dxualny 5¢ wodrore | HBnv, 
Kal Nevkyv dugidoaicde kdunv. For the 
Ist pers. sing. following émirdmerOa, see 
734 0. 

1094 py. We might have had the ov 
of oratio obliqua with axet,=dre od« 
é\axe. But here we have jj, as after 
miotevw and like verbs. So O. 7. 1455 
olda, unre mw dv vocov | mr’ dd\No mépoar 
und (n.). Cp. O. C. 656 n., 797 n. 
In such cases a) seems to add a certain 
emphasis to the statement of fact (like 
saying, ‘I protest that I know no in- 
stance’).—Aakeiv, infin. (instead of the 


more usual partic.) after émirduesOa: 
293 n. This verb is esp. used of pro- 
phecy: cp. 77. 822 (where rodzos 7d. 
Qeompdbmov is subject to @\axev): Aesch. 
Ag. 1426 (of Clytaemnestra) wepidpova 3? 
édaxes. The ref. is esp. to the seer’s 
denunciation of Oedipus, and his com- 
mand regarding Megareus (1303 n.). 

1095 éyvoxa, I have noted it=I know)| 
it well; more emphatic than ofa: cp. | 
O. C. 553n. 

1096 For te...8é, instead of re...T¢, 
cp. Zr. 285 raira yap méois re cos | 
eer’, €ym d& miords dy Kelvm TENS: 2d. 
333 ws od @ of Gédes | crevddys, eyw 5é 
ravdov éapx} 7108. See also O. C. 
367 n., 442 n.: PR. 1312 f. Here, 8 is 
accentless in L, and the first hand has 
written t above; but, if the genuine read- 
ing had been te...r¢, the change to te...d€ 
was not likely to occur; and the antithesis 
makes 8€ very natural. Cp. Aesch. 4g. 
206 Bapeta perv khp 7d wh miBéc Oa, | Bapeia 
&* el réxvoy daltw. 

1097f. dry wardgat (170n.) Bupdy, 
to smite my proud spirit with a curse. 
dvriordyta implies that he is stationary: 
the image is not, then, like that in 854 
(és Alxas 8a@pov | mpooéweces). Rather the 
arn is to be conceived as sweeping down 
on him, like the torrent which destroys 


\” 
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Cu. The man hath gone, O King, with dread prophecies. 
And, since the hair on this head, once dark, hath been white, 
I know that he hath never been a false prophet to our city. 

Cr. I, too, know it well, and am troubled in soul. ’Tis 
dire to yield; but, by resistance, to smite my pride with ruin— 


this, too, is a dire choice. 


CH. Son of Menoeceus, it behoves thee to take wise 


counsel. 


Cr. What should I do, then? 


Speak, and I will obey. 


Cu. Go thou, and free the maiden from her rocky chamber, 
and make a tomb for the unburied dead. 


Cr. And this is thy counsel? 


yield ? 


mardtar mnuoviy (‘to punish an outrage by injury’) dewod mépa. 


Thou wouldst have me 


1098 L has 


AaBeiv, as Cobet and Campbell report; not dake, as Elmsley and Diibner. 6 and 
« are somewhat alike in L, but B resembles our zw, while the left-hand stroke 
of « is always higher than the right-hand stroke. See 1094, where axe 
has been made from Aaeiv. The difference is usually plain; nor is there any 
doubt here. L? agrees with L, but has Aayetv xpéov in marg.: E has \ayeiv. 


A, with the other Mss., has xpéov. 


1102 doxeis Mss.: I conjecture doxet. 


Nauck, Aéyets, or we Ajs.—aperkddew MSS.: mapeabet Elmsley. 


trees that resist it (712).—év Save mapa 
(=mdpeorv), it is open to me, as the 
dreadful alternative; lit., as a thing in 
the region of 7d dewdv. For & dev cp. 
El. 384 viv yap év kah@ dpovety (’tis op- 
portune). Eur. Her. 971 ovxoty é7’ éorly 
év Kad@ Sodvat diknv: L.A. 969 év eduape? 
te (sc. éorl) Spay: Helen. 1277 év evoeBet 
yodv voumma wy KAérrew vexpsv (’tis a 
matter of piety). Here, the only pecu- 
liarity arises from the fusion of two pro- 
positions, viz. (1) wdpeorw, and (2) & 
dSew@ éorw. The phrase would have been 
clearer if dv had been added to év dew@: 
cp. 471n. It may be noticed that else- 
where also Soph. uses wdpeore and rrap'v 
of an ev2/ lot: Az. 432 viv yap mdpeote Kal 
dls aldfew éuol: Ll. 959 7 wdpeore pev 
othew... | maperte & adyelv: Ph. 283 
nipicxov ovdév wry avidoba mapdy. This 
is a point in favour of the traditional 
arapa.—Seyffert’s év Savod mépa would 
be excellent, were it not for @&, which 
cannot be justified by the use of els with 
superlatives (O. C. 563 n.). Cp. [Dem.] 
or. 48 § 73 dewdv, & y7 Kal Geol, kal mépa 
dewod. Wecklein conjectures ém (for év) 
dave: ‘by resisting, it is possible that, 
in addition to the difficulty (of resistance), 
I may incur calamity.’ But, apart from 
the risk of calamity, there was nothing in 


resistance that he could call dewév. There 
is no likelihood in conjectures which dis- 
place @uuév, such as Nauck’s (see cr. n.). 

1098 The question between L’s Aa- 
Petv, and the Kpéov of later Mss., is not 
an easy one to decide. If Aaety is an 
error, then it must be explained by the 
scribe’s eye having wandered to v. 1094. 
But it has not been noticed (I think) that 
the argument from v. 1094 is two-edged. 
There, the scribe of L wrote AaBetv, which 
was afterwards corrected to Aaxeiy, either 
by his own hand or byanother. It might 
be held, then, that he wrote AaBely, by 
an error of the eye, in 1094, because his 
archetype had afew in 1098. The ep- 
exegetic construction of the inf. (=dere 
haBeiv adrnv, see examples on 489 f.) 
may have been a stumblingblock, leading 
transcribers to think it a redundant gloss; 
when Kpéov would have been the obvious 
resource. Everything considered, I prefer 
to retain AaBeiv. 

1100 f£. Katépuxos: 774 n.—KtTloov 
is here more than zrolycov, as it implies 
observance of solemn rites: cp. 1201 ff.: 
Aesch. Cho. 483 otrw yap dv cou datres 
évvouoe Bporwv | xrigolar’. 

1102 [I read the impers. Soxet: ‘and 
does it seem good (to you) that I should 
yield?? The dat. can be understood, as 
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, \ 
XO. dcov y> ava€, TAXLOTO." ovvrTepvovor yap 
lal l4 
Oeav modéKes Tovs Kakddpovas Bra Bau. 


KP. otfwour podus pev, kapdtas 8 e€toTapar 
> ovyt Sucpaynréor. 


\ nw ~ 4 
TO Spay: avayKy 


I105 


XO. Spa vuv rad’ eXav pnd é€m adddovow Tpere. 
ool Po , ee 

KP. &o os Exo oTelyoun av: | iT UT Omaoves, 
ol T OvTEs OL T amoVTes, a€lvas xEpow 


a le 
6ppacd édvtes eis erdyuov ToTOP. 


ELLOS; 


eyo 8, eredn Sd€a 79d erertpadn, 
avtos T eOnoa Kal Tapav exhdoomat. 


1105 kapdiac L. Most of the later Mss. have xapdias: but some kapdla (as A, L*), 
kapdlav, or xapdta. In L there is an erasure before étlorauat, the first hand having 


first written é&erlorapa. 


taught’ how to act). 1107 viv L. 


Semitelos writes xal Bia “ferlorayuac (=‘have been 


1108 77’ Ir’) Triclinius conjecturally 


added the second iv’. L has ¢7’, as Elmsley read it: the rough breathing has been 


in Ph. 526 GAN’, el doxel, tAdwuev, and 
2b. 645. This correction is confirmed by 
Aesch. Zh. 650 od & atros Hin yok, 
tla wéumew Soxet, where L has doxe? with 
an accent erased over the 0,—showing 
that the use of the impers. verb without 
a dat., seeming strange, had suggested 
déxec (imperat.). There, some of the later 
Mss. have doxe’s. Here, L shares the 
error of the rest, and has Soxets—gene- 
rated, doubtless, from doxe? by the same 
misapprehension as in Aesch. Z.c. The 
decisive objection to Soxets here is that it 
could mean only, ‘art thou minded to 
yield?’ (Aesch. Ag. 16 bray & deldev 7 
puvdperOar Sox) ; not, ‘dost thou think it 
right that I should yield?’—napexabety : 
for the form, see on O. 7. 651. 

1103 f. cvytépvover...tods K., cut 
them (z.¢., their careers) short, ‘cut them 
off.” The compressed phrase, though not 
strictly correct, is natural.—amoddKets : cp. 
il. 9. 505) 8 “Arn oOevapi re Kal dpri- 
mos; At. 837 ’Epwis ravvmodas (who are 
Taxetar, 2b. 843): O. 7. 418 Sewdrovs 
dpd.—BAGdBat, ‘harms,’ ‘mischiefs,’ with 
ref. to the primary sense of B\drrw, to 
disable, or stop: //. 6. 39,(horses) df ev 
Braplévre pvpixlyw, ‘caught in’ a tama- 
risk branch: Aesch. Ag. 120 (a hare) 
PraBévra oro Biwy Spbuwv, ‘stopped’ from 
running further. The BrAdBar Pedy can- 
not, however, be properly regarded as 
personified beings; and therefore we 
should not write BAd8a. In Aesch. 
Lum, 49% €l kparjoes dixa Te Kal BAABa | 


Todde pnrpoxTévov, where some write 
Aixa—BnadBa, the sense is, ‘if the cause 
and the wrong (=the wrongful cause) 
of Orestes shall prevail.’—Kakddpovas: 
for the o before ¢p, cp. 336n. 

1105 f. ports pév (éflor.), flor. dé: 
cp. Eur. PA. 1421 modes pév, eEérewe & els 
nmap élgos: Ar. Mud. 1363 Kayo pddrs , 
mév, AN Baws jverxouny.—etlorapar kap- 
S{as, resign my cherished resolve: Plat. 
Phaedr. 249 D é&torduevos...rwv avOpwrl- 
ver omovdacnarwr, Kal mpos TO Belw yyrd- 
gevos. This use of kapdia was suggested 
by the similar use of @uuds, with which 
Homer associates it as the seat of desire or 
passion (//. 13. 784 viv & apy’, damn oe Kpa- 
Oly Ouuds Te KeNevEr): thus TANpodca Oumdy 
(Eur. A7pp. 1328) = rAnpodoa ércOuulay.— 
7d Spay, acc. of inner object, defining the | 
concession: PA, 1252 GAN ovdé Tor oF 
Xetpi TelOouar 7d Spav.Svopaxnréov: 77. 
492 Geotor Sucuaxodvres. 

1107 é GAN. tpére=d)\dors éxrirpere: 
Aesch. Lum. 434 7 Kam’ éuol rpéroir’ dv 
airlas TéXos; (‘would ye commit the de- 
cision of the charge to me’?) This is. 
‘tmesis’ in the proper sense,—where the 
prep. determines the special sense of the 
verb: cp. Z/. 8. 108 ots mor’ dm’ Alvelay 
€Nbuny = dgderounv. 

1108 as éxa, ze., forthwith: 1235 
Ph. 819 Séar Oavdorusy w drws Exw.— 
ore(xoun’ dv, optat. with dv expressing a 
fixed resolve: O. 7. 343 ovx av wépa dpd- 
cau: O. C. 45 odx...dv éFéXOomu? ert. — 
i” (7. The rhythm given by the tri- 
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CH. Yea, King, and with all speed; for swift harms from 
the gods cut short the folly of men, 

Cr. Ah me, ‘tis hard, but I resign my cherished resolve, 
—I obey. We must not wage a vain war with destiny. 

Cu. Go, thou, and do these things; leave them not to 
others. 

Cr. Even as I am I’ll go:—on, on, my servants, each and 
all of you,—take axes in your hands, and hasten to the ground 
that ye see yonder! Since our judgment hath taken this 
turn, I will be present to unloose her, as I myself bound her. 


questioned, but is certain. The later Mss. have iz, or (as A) ol7’. Nauck conject. 


el’ or ad\N’: Mekler, dz’. 
éweotpagn r. 


conject. av’rds medjoas. 


; ALLL ddgae rH5 (sec) érecrpdgdnv L: dbéa 775” 
The corruption in L (shared by L? and V*) evidently arose from 
failure to perceive that 778’ was an adverb. 


1112 airs 7’ 25nca] Semitelos 


brach suits this agitated utterance. et’ 
would be no improvement (see cr. n.). 
1109 of r’ ovtes of T amovtes, one 
and all. This was doubtless a familiar 
phrase: cp. gon. £/. 305 rds otoas 7é 
foc | kat Tas drovcas éXrldas diuePOoper. 
Plaut. Z7in. 360 comedit quod fuit quod 
non futt.—détvas. In Xen. Am. 1.5. 
12 the déivy is used by one who is évAa 
oxigwy. Here it has usually been sup- 
posed that the détvac were to cut wood 
for the burning of the corpse. But no 
regular wupd was made; the remains of 
the corpse were burned with veoomdées 
OanXol, branches freshly lucked from the 
trees in the plain (1201). On the other 
hand, some implement was needed to 


_raise the tUuBos dpixpavos of earth 
(1203). 


It seems, then, as if Soph. re- 
ferred to some kind of axe which could 
serve like the yevys of v. 249 (n.). No tool 
was used to break open Antigone’s tomb; 
the stones were dragged away (1216). 
1110 érrdyjov, pass., looked-upon, be- 
held, from here: hence=q@avepév (schol.), 
‘in view.’ Cp. O. C. 1600 es mpocd- 
Yo | waryov, the hill which was in view. 
—As Creon speaks, he points with his 
hand in a direction to the left of the 
spectators. The region meant is the 
furthest and highest part of the Theban 
plain (1197), where the body of Poly- 
neices still lay. In the mdyor adjacent 
to it was the rocky tomb of Antigone 
(774 n.).—-Hermann assumed the loss of 
some vy. after 1110, in which Creon de- 
scribed the émréyos rémos,—explaining 
that he would first bury Polyneices, and 
then free Antigone. But what need 


was there for this, when he was himself 
to accompany his servants? Besides, 
his men, like all the other Thebans, 
might be supposed to know the place 
meant; and the Chorus had already said 
what was to be done there. Equally 
baseless is Bergk’s theory that vv. 1111 
—1III4 are an interpolation, designed to 
fill a gap in the original text. See the 
notes on them. Dindorf agrees with 
Bergk only so far as to suspect vv. 1111, 
TI12. 

1111 éya 8’. The sense is not: ‘do 
jou go and bury Polyneices, while 7 
release Antigone.’ Creon takes part in 
both acts (1196 ff.). But at this moment 
his foremost thought is of saving An- 
tigone. If she dies, his son must die 
(1066). Therefore, while he glances at 
the burial-rites by telling his men to 
bring axes, he describes his own part 
by his most urgent task,—the release.— 
émuotpady, prop., ‘turned round’; as a 
person faces about, Eur. Alc. 187 kal 
TOAAG Oddhamov e&to00’ érectpady. Hd’, 
this way, in this direction (O. C. 1547). 

1112 avtés 7 yoo x.7.\.=wWorep 
airos €dnoa, oltw kal avTos mapwy éxdioo- 
wat. The co-ordination (parataxis) of 
clauses by re...kat, as elsewhere by ev... 
6é, is peculiarly Greek. Cp. O. 7’. 419 
Brérovra viv wev opi’, mera dé oxdrov 
(=dark then, zhowgh now thou hast sight): 
O. C. 853 ote viv Kaha | Spgs, ovre mpbo- 
Oev elpydow (=thou art not doing well 
now, as neither didst thou formerly): 2d. 
1202 (ov Kaddv) adrov pev ed | rdoxew, 
wabdyvra 5’ ovK émlorac@a rivev (whele 
receiving benefits, to be incapable of re- 
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Sédouxa yap pi Todvs KalecTaTas vomouS 
”~ , rt 
apistov 7 a@lovta Tov Blov Tedelv. 


XO. wodvdvupe, Kadpeias vidas ayadpa 


2 Kat Aws BapuBpeuera. 


III5 


8 yévos, KhuTav Os apderets 


4"Iradtav, péders dé 
5 TaykKotvo.s *EXevowtas 


1114 ofovra roy Biov] rdv Blov owifovra L. 


FEZ 


1115—1125 L divides 


thus: modudvune— | viugao— | BapuBpeuéra— | kAvTav— | trader. . ray|koivovr— | 


Syoto— | & Baxxed— | vatww— | péeOpov— | 7’ él . . Spdxovtoo | . 


1115 Kaé- 


petas] Dindorf writes Kaduetas, and in 1126 diAdpoo for diAdgov.—viugas ayaua 


quiting them). Here, the rhetorical effect 
of the idiom is to place the two acts in 
bolder contrast. The middle éxAvowat and 
the active éxdvw (Aesch. P. V. 326) are 
equivalent in poetry. They do not differ 
as Nw (said of the captor) from Nvouae (of 
the ransomer).—Nauck and others take 
the words figuratively; ‘As I have made 
the tangle, I will unravel it’ (cp. 40 n.). 
This is surely wrong. See on v. II. 

1113 f. SSouxa py...4: cp. O. TZ. 747 
dewds dOuud ph Brérwv 6 udvtis . In 
both these places, ‘I fear lest...’ means ‘I 
shrewdly suspect that...,’ and dédocca pr) 
might therefore have been followed by 
pres. indic., which expresses a fear that 
something is now going on (cp. 278 n. 
\ Ar. Wud. 493 dédouka... uy wANyav Séer).— 
tovs kalerr. vopous, the laws established 
by the gods,—the dedy vouma of 454 f£.— 
owfovTa...tov Bloy Tedetv=ousfew Ews av 
TedeuTHons: but the turn of phrase chosen 
unconsciously foreshadows Antigone’s 
fate. 

1115—1154 This drdpxnua, or 
*dance-song,’ takes the place of a fifth 
stasimon. - The Chorus hopes that Creon 
may be in time to save Antigone, and 
that his sin against the dead may be 
expiated without disaster. Hence this 
strain, full of gladness, invoking the 
healing presence (1144) of the bright and 
joyous god who protects Thebes. The 
substitution of a brépxnua for a stasimon 
is used with a like dramati¢ purpose in 
other plays. (1) O. 7. 1086—1109: the 
Chorus hopes that Oedipus may prove to 
be of Theban birth. (2) Az. 693—717, 
a joyous invocation of Pan, the Chorus 
believing that Ajax has indeed repented. 
(3) Zr. 633—662: the Chorus joyously 
anticipates the return of Heracles. In 


each of these cases the beginning of the 
end is near. 

Ist strophe 1115—1125=1st antistr. 
1126—1136: 2nd str. 1137—1145=2nd 
antistr. 1146—1154. See Metrical An- 
alysis. 

1115 f trodvévype, 7.c., worshipped 
by various special titles in different places. 
The reference of the epithet to local 
rituals is well brought out by Theocr. 15. 
109 (Aphrodite) woAvavuue kal roddvae. 
Most of the greater deities are called 
moAvwvupuot by the poets; but the word is 
peculiarly suitable to Dionysus, owing to 
the manner in which his cult was inter- 
woven with other cults; thus in rela- 
tion to Demeter he was “Iaxxos; to the 
Muses, MeAréuevos; to Hades, Zaypevs. 
Dionysus was distinctively rodverdis Kat 
modtuoppos (Plut. Aor. 389 Cc). Up- 
wards of sixty titles given to him can be 
enumerated (see Preller, Griech. Aythol.). 
—KaSpelas. We should not write Kad- 
peetas, and diAd@oro in 1126, with Dindorf. 
Nor is it necessary to place viugas after 
dyadua, with Nauck. See Metrical An- 
alysis.—dyoApa, glory: Aesch. dg: 207 
Téxvov...ddumv a&yahua.—vopohas, bride, 
young wife. Semele, daughter of Cadmus , 
and Harmonia, was beloved by Zeus, and 
was ensnared by Hera into praying him 
that he would come to her in the same 
guise as to Hera. He came to her, there- 
fore, armed with his thunderbolts, and 
amid lightning, which destroyed her. She 
Was great with child, and Zeus saved her 
son, Dionysus. BapvBpepéra (for the v, 
cp. 336 n.) alludes to this story. Ov. AZed. 
3. 298 (Jupiter, bound by his own oath, 
grants Semele’s prayer): evgo maestissi- 
mus altum | Aethera conscendit, nutugue 
seguentia traxit | Nubila; quis nimbos 
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My heart misgives me, ’tis best to keep the established laws, 


even to life’s end. 


Cu. O thou of many names, glory of the Cadmeian bride, 
offspring of loud-thundering Zeus! thou who watchest over 


famed Italia, and reignest, where all guests are welcomed, in 
the sheltered plain of Eleusinian 


MSS.: d&yadwa viudas Nauck. 


1119 iradeav L: ’IraNay r.—R. Unger conject. 


‘Tkaplay (also suggested by Erfurdt): Bergk, Kidadlav: M. Schmidt, @ryadlav: 


Seyffert, guraNlav.édero from pndeto L. 


1120 rayxolvove L. The first hand 


sometimes writes vo very like w: but normally it makes this distinction, that v is 
joined to the o, while ¢ is not; so in Ké\mao, 1121. 


immixtague fulgura ventis | Addidit, et 
tonttrus, et inevitabile fulmen. 

1119 The traditional reading, “Ira- 
ay, may be supported by these con- 
siderations. (1) Southern Italy, the seat 
of so many Greek colonies, was pre- 
eminently associated with the cultivation 
of the vine; and Sophocles has himself 
used the name which expresses that fact : 
Triptolemus fr. 538 Olvwrpla te waica 
kat Tuponvexds | dros Avyvotixh Te yn oe 
déferar. (2) The opening words of the 
ode, Kadueias vidas dyadua, claim 
Thebes as the birth-place of Dionysus. 
Though Italy, then, is mentioned before 
Eleusis, Parnassus and Euboea, that 
precedence has not the effect of repre- 
senting Italy as the head-quarters of the 
Dionysiac worship. Rather the mention 
of Italy just after Thebes serves to exalt 
the Theban god by marking the wide 
range of his power. And this reference 
to a distant country well suits the im- 
mediately following ravyxolvows, expressing 
that Eleusis receives votaries from every 
part of the Greek world. (3) Athenian 
| colonists founded Thurii, on the site of 
Sybaris, in 444—3 B.C.,—only two or 
three years before the probable date of 
this play. Thus, just at this time, the 
Athenian mind had been turned towards 
Southern Italy, and the allusion would 
strike a chord: of sympathy in the audi- 
ence. It may be worth remembering 
that the poet himself would naturally 
have felt a more than common interest 
in the new home of his friend Herodotus. 

The only worthy rival of "IraNlav is the 
conjecture Ikaptav. This was the name 
of a deme in the N.E. of Attica, pic- 
turesquely situated in an upland valley 
bounded on the N. by the mountain- 
chain (‘Aphorismo’) which shuts in the 


plain of Marathon, and on the s. by Pen- 
telicus. The site—at a place called ‘ Dio- 
nyso’—is proved by local inscriptions, 
found by members of the American School ; 
in 1888. The story was that, when Dio-| 
nysus first entered Attica, he was received | 
at Icaria by Icarius, whom he taught to} 
make wine. Icaria was associated with | 
the earliest celebrations of the rural Dio- } 
nysia (thus the doxwAvacuds, or dancing | 
on greased wine-skins, was said to have } 
been introduced by Icarius himself), and | 
with the infancy of Attic drama in both | 
kinds, —as it was also the birth-place of | 
Thespis, and, at a later time, of the comic | 
poet Magnes. Inscriptions and other re- | 
mains show that, in the 5th century B.c., | 
it was the seat of an active Dionysiac | 
worship, with dramatic performances. | 
These discoveries remind us that Sopho- 
cles might well have called Icaria x\urdy. 
Prof. A. C. Merriam further points out 
that, in literature, the legend of Icaria 
is often associated with that of Eleusis 
(American School at Athens: Seventh An- 
nual Report, 1887—88, p. 96). To Sta- 
tius, Zhed. 12. 619 (Leartz Celeique do- 
mus), may be added Apollod. 3. 14. 7, 
Lucian De Salt. 39f., Nonnus 27. 283 ff., 
etc. But these facts remain: (1) “Itadtov 
is also suitable, and is in all the ss.: 
(2) it widens the range ascribed to the 
god’s power: (3) a corruption of Ikapiay 
into “IraAfay is not one to which the 
letters would readily lend themselves, and 
would have been the less likely to occur 
because Icaria was familiarly associated 
with Dionysus. 

1120 f. maykolvots, welcoming guests 
from every quarter to the Eleusinian 
Mysteries: schol. év ols mdvtes cuvd-yov- 
Tat dia Tas Tavyyvpes. Cp. £2. 138 €& 
Alda maykoivov Aiuvas. Pind. O. 6. 63 
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6 Anovs év Kodrows, Baxyed, Baxyav 


76 patporohw OnBav 
8 *varerov map vypov 


9 Iopnvod pelbpov <7’ > adypiov 7 émt 


KOVTOS°* 


2 Auyvvs, ev0a Kwpvkvar 


omopa Spda- 
1124 


ae & wep Sidddov rérpas orépo oTwme 


3 oTelyovot Nvpdar Baxyxides, 


1121 Anots] Snuotc L. 


1122 6 Baxxed: Baxxav unrpdrokw L. Herm. deleted 
@: Musgrave added 6 before untrpéro\w.—parpdrodkw Dindorf. 
map’ vypov lopnvod | péeOpov L (the second p of fée@pov from »). 


1123 f. vaiwy 
Dindorf restored 


vaer@v. Triclinius gave typ&y .. peéOpwv (Hermann pel@pwy). I conjecture typov . « 
petOpov 7’. 1126—1135 L divides thus: oé &— | orépow...@|@a— | arelxovor— | 
kaoranelag Te— | ce vpucatwy— | xconpeco— | rodvaradvrco— | auBpbrwyv— | OnBalac 

a. dyudc. | 1126 d:Adgou MSS.: d:Adho10 Dindorf (cp. on. 1115). 1127 £. éy\da 


mayKowov és xwpav (Olympia).—kédArrots, 
recesses, 2.¢., the sheltered Thriasian 
plain, enclosed by hills,—Aegaleos on 
the E., Cithaeron on the N., and the 
Kerata range on N. w. and w. Cp. Ar. 
Lan. 373 és Tods evavOets Kddrous Aemw- 
vwy (where, though the scene is in Hades, 
jthe allusion is to the Initiated visiting 
‘Eleusis). So Pind O. 9. 87 Neuéas... 
kata Ko\Tov: 26. 14. 23 Kké\mos Tap’ 
evdd6fou Ilicas. This is better than to 
refer ké\rrots to the Bay of Eleusis, whose 
shores are the Aapmrddes acral of O. C. 
1049 (where see nn.).—EXevotvias: on 
, the t, see n. on this v. in Metr. Analysis. 
er aes Hom. h. Dem. 44 
mérvia Anw. In this connection the 
es name of the god was “laxxos 
| (1152), a young deity who was represented 
| as the son of Cora (or of Demeter); cp. 
| O. C. 682 n. Indeed, Arrian expressly 
| distinguishes the Eleusinian Dae from 
| the Theban Dionysus, Am. 2. 16 § 3: 
"AOnvator Arcédvucov rdov Avds i Képns 
| oéBovowv...kat 6 “Lakyos 6 pvorixds (the 
, chant of the initiated) rovrw 7@ Acovioy, 
,o0xl rm OnBalw, érddera. But, as 
| Wélcker remarks (Gé¢terd. 2, p. 543), 
| Dionysus was the general name, often 
| substituted for the special title. 

1122 Baxxed. The dmission of & 
before this word, and the addition of 6 
before parpérodw, are conjectural (cr. 
n.). But they are certainly right; for the 
antistrophic words (1133) answering to 
BaxxeO—O7Bav, are xA\wpd 7 dxrda | 
moveTapudos méuret, which are unques- 


tionably sound.—patporoduw: cp. O. C. 
707 n. Thebes is the ‘mother-city’ of 
the Bacchants, as being the city of Semele 
and the native place of Dionysus. It was 
the place at which the Dionysiac cult, 
coming from Asia Minor by way of 
Thrace, first established itself in Greece 
Proper. From Thebes the cult was 
propagated to Delphi, and associated 
with the worship of Apollo. See Eur. 
Bacch, 306. Cp. O. T. 210 n., Tr. 510. 

1123 f£. L has dypdv...péBpov, not 
dypav.. .peé8pwy, which was merely a con- 
jecture of Triclinius. And the use of 
mapd with the genit. is not only un- 
exampled (see n. on 966), but here, at 
least, wholly unintelligible. Metre re- 
quires, however, that a long syllable 
(answering to the first syll. of On8atas in 
1135) should precede dyplov. I obtain 
this by adding t° after fet@pov. The 
second syll. of. typév, as the last of a 
verse, is common. mapa with acc. is 
correct in ref. to a river, the notion being 
that his abode extends along its banks: 


= 


cp. £/. 184 6 mapa tov ’Axépovra Beds 


dvdcowv: Xen. An. 4. 3 § 1 Tod wedlov 
Tov mapa Tov Kevrplrny moraudy: 76. § 6 
éorparoredeicavTo mapa Tov worauéy. For 
the position of r’, cp. O. Z. 258 n., 
O. C. 33n. The sing. fetOpov is not 
less suitable than the *plur.: cp. Aesch. 
fers. 497, P. V. 790. For the epithet 
bypév, cp. Od. 4. 458 (Proteus) ylyvero 
D bvypov bSwp, ‘running water.’— Iopnvod: 
see n. on 103 f. 

1125 éml omopd Sp., ‘over the seed 
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Ded! O Bacchus, dweller in Thebé, mother-city of Bacchants, 
by the softly-gliding stream of Ismenus, on the soil where the 
fierce dragon’s teeth were sown! 


Thou hast been seen where torch-flames glare through 1st anti- 
smoke, above the crests of the twin peaks, where move the strophe. 
Corycian nymphs, thy votaries, 


KwpUKLAL voupar | creixovcr Baxxldes L,  Blaydes places wiupa after orelyovot. 


Dindorf gives wyudat orlyovsr (Hesych. orlyoucr* 
Pallis, crelBovor viudac. 
M. Schmidt, Kupbxcat | yvudal (‘glens’) 7’ Exouee Baxxtdes. 


mopevdaer, Badiowper). 
vémouct. 
explains yvud} by van.) 


Badlfovcr, mopevovra. aorlywuev* 
Rauchenstein, Kwpdxcov | viudar 
(Hesych. 


Seyffert, @&@a Kwpuxlas | yrudds 7’ Exovae Baxxtses. So 


Keck, but with vdmas 7’ tor yyudds 7’, and Semitelos with evpds 7’. 


of the dragon,’ z.e., on the ground where 
Cadmus sowed the dragon’s teeth, from 
which the ancestors of the Cadmeans 
sprang. Hence the Thebans are called 
omaprol dvdpes (O.C. 1534n.). The place 
where Cadmus sowed the teeth was shown 
on the s. side of Thebes, near the “H)ex- 
Tpat TUAat (Paus. 9. ro. 1).—Not, ‘(ruling) 
over the dragon’s seed,’ as if cmopa@ meant 
the Thebans. 

1126 ff. The general sense is: ‘and 
on the heights of Parnassus thou holdest 
thy revels by night amid the Corycian 
Nymphs, who brandish torches.’—8vdo- 
gov métpas: 7z.¢., two mérpat, each with 
a Addos (cp. 146 dtkparets Adyxas, n.): 
two peaks, one of which stands on each 
side of a great recess in the steep cliffs 
jabove Delphi,—the cliffs called Bardpiddes, 
‘gleaming,’ from their splendour in the 
morning sunshine (cp. Eur. /oz 86 ff.). 
These cliffs are about 2000 ft. above sea- 
level. The easternmost of the two peaks 
was called ‘Ydumrea: the westernmost, 
perh. Navrdla, but this is doubtful. 
Neither of them is the summit of Par- 
nassus. That summit, called Avewpea, 
rises high above them (about 8000 ft. 
above the sea). Misunderstanding écké- 
pupos, the Roman poets gave a wrong 
impression by their ‘biceps Parnassus,’ 
which Lucan brings out when he says 
(5. 72) ‘Parnassus gemino petit aethera 
colle.’ 

By trp SiAShov métpas Soph. means 
the high ground above these two lower 
peaks, but below the summit of Par- 
nassus. This high ground is what Eur. 
calls the dicdpupos mAdé (Eur. Bacch. 307). 
It consists of uplands stretching about 
16 miles westward from the summit, 


and affording pasturage, interspersed with 
firs, and with pieces of arable land: 
wheat, oats, and barley are now ee 
there. These uplands were the scene \ 
of a Dionysiac rpvernpls, a torch-festival, 
held every second year, at the end of 
winter, by women from the surrounding 
districts; even Attic women went to it 
(Paus. ro. 4. 3). Cp. Lucan 5. 73 Mons 
LPhoebo Bromique sacer, cuz numine 
misto | Delphica Thebanae referunt trie- 
teria Bacchae: and Macrobius Sat. 1. 18. 
3. Here, however, the poet alludes, not 
to the human festival, but to supernatural 
revels. 

Avyvts is a smoky flame, such as a 
resinous pine-torch gives; otépowy finely 
expresses the lurid and fitful glare flash- 
ing through the smoke.—éTete, gnomic 
perf., ‘hath (oft) seen thee’: ze, when 
the Nymphs brandish their torches, Dio- 
nysus is in the midst of them. It was 
the popular belief that dancing fires could 
be seen by night on Parnassus, when the 
god was holding his revels. Eur. Jon 
716 (Parnassus) wa Baxxios duguripovs 
dvéxwy mevicas | Aawypa wynd@ vuKrerddors 
dua ody Baxxos: cp. 2. 1125: Bacch. 
300: Phoen. 226: 1. T. 1243. 

Koptxiav......Nvpdar: Nymphs who | 
haunt the Kwptxoy dvrpoy and its neigh- } 
bourhood. The name is from kdpukos, 

‘a wallet’ (and so, a hollow thing), and | 
was given also to a cave on the Cilician _ 
coast. The Parnassian cave is near the 
top of a hill on the high table-land which 
lies at the base of the central cone,— 
about 7 miles N.E. of Delphi, and as many 
N.w. of Arachova. It is a large stalactite 
cavern, consisting of an outer chamber of 
some 200 ft. in length, and an inner one 
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orp. fi’. 
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4 
4 Kaotadias Te vaya. 
5 kat oe Nuoaiwy dpéwv 


LTOPOKAEOYS 


, yy , b) > \ 
Kiroypes OxPar yhopa T aKTa 


6 
7 moAvaTapvdos TELTEL, 
8 duBpoTwv éméwv 

9 


iS, , Ah 3 eS 3 3 , 
evalovtwv, OynBatas eEmirKkoTovvT ayuldas: 


1135 


lal fal e , / 
Tav €k TAaCGV TLLaS UTEpTAaTaY TOEwY 


\ 7 
2 parpt OUVV KEPQAVVLO* 


\S lal ¢ id 5 
3 KQL VUV, WS Buatas EX ETAL 


TI40 


id / 92% / 
4 TAVvOafL0S mos El VOTOU, 
lal / \ , ¢ \ ‘ 
5 pore Kabapoliw rodt Ilapvactay vmrép Kirby 


6) otovdevta TropOpov. 


1180 xacradelac L, with ¢ above e from the first hand. 
d8pérwy Turnebus.—éréwy] Hartung conj. érerav (Pallis, éwerdav). 
L. OnBatas Hermann (=1124 wv dyplov 7’). 


1145 


1134 duB8pbrwv L: 
1135 OnBalac 
1137—1145 L divides thus: 


rav— | dreprarav-- | warpl— | Kal vdv— | Exerac— | éml— | xaBapoiw— | brép...mop0- 


pov. | 


1199 f. ray éx wacdy riudo | brepraray wb\ewy L. The second a of 


dmeptaray seems to have been w: and some letters have been erased above the line. 


Dindorf conject. trav éxmrayda Tugs | brép macdy mbdewy. 


Blaydes trav é& dracay | 


of about too ft.; the greatest breadth is 
about 200 ft., and the greatest height, 4o. 
In 480 B.c., when the Persians were 
coming, many of the Delphians took 
refuge in it (Her. 8. 36). An old place 
of sacrifice can still be seen in it; and an 
inscription found there shows that it was 
sacred Ilavl cal viudats (C. 7. G. 1728). 
Aesch. Zum. 22 céBw dé vidas, év0a 
Kwpuxls mérpa | xoihn, Pldopris, datudvev 
dvacrpopy. 

The simple transposition, orelyovot 
vipat for riupat orelxovor, satisfies the 
metre, and is far more probable than the 
change of orelxovor into orixover,—a form 
which, though noticed by Hesychius, is 
not known to have been used by any Attic 
writer of the classical age. 

1130 KacroXdias te vapa, sc. Srwmé 
oe. The KaoraNa is a stream which 
flows from a fissure in the high cliffs 
above Delphi. It issues near the eastern- 
most of the two peaks (1126 ff, n.),—that 
which was called ‘Ydau7refa: and bounds 
in cataracts, down a precipitous channel, 


| to Delphi, where its water was used for 


all sacred purposes. Below Delphi it 
joins the Pleistus (Aesch. Zum. 27). It 
is now called "Aytos "Iwdvyys. It is fitly 
mentioned here, since it rises on the edge 


of the highlands which form the scene of 
the revels. 
1131 Kal oe Nucalov. 
1ebes, Wi 
The Euboean Nysa was imagined near 


And from’ 


thy followers who cry evot. | 


’ 
: 


Aegae (famous for its temple of Poseidon), ~ 


on the w. coast of the island, opposite 
Anthedon. Cp. Stephanus Byz. and 
Hesych. s.v. Nica. That word prob. de- 
noted a moist and fertile place: Welcker 
would refer it to a lost viw from rt. vu 
(véw): Gétterl. 1. 439. ‘Dionysos’ was 
‘the Zeus of Nysa’ (Preller AZyth. 1. 
549). Legend placed a Nysa in Thrace 
(/Z. 6. 133), Macedonia, Thessaly, Boeotia, 
Naxos, Caria, Lydia, Cilicia, Arabia, 
Aethiopia, Libya, India, and even at 
Parnassus. In a fragment of the Zhyestes 
Sophocles beautifully describes a wondrous 
vine of Euboea, which puts forth leaves 
and bears fruit in the same day: fr. 235 
tore ydp tis évadla | HvBowls aia> ryde 
Bdxxevos Bdrpus | éx’ Auap Epmet, K.7.d. 
1132 kioorpets 6x Aart, ivy-clad hills. 
Usually 6y@y=a river-bank, 8y@os=a 
hill: so PA. 726 Drepxeod...rap’ dx Gas, 
and just afterwards (729) Olras sbép 
oxwv. But the distinction is not always 
observed; nor need we suspect our MSS., 
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Thou comest from the ivy-mantled slopes of Nysa’s hills, 
and from the shore green with many-clustered vines, while 
thy name is lifted up on strains of more than mortal power, 
as thou visitest the ways of Thebé: 


Thebé, of all cities, thou holdest first in honour, thou, and 
thy mother whom the lightning smote; and now, when all our 
people is captive to a violent plague, come thou with healing 
feet over the Parnassian height, or over the moaning strait ! 


drepriuds wéNewv. Wecklein proposed (Ars Soph. em. p. 76) rav &xmayra rigs | baep- 


Tiwas mohewr, but in his ed. (1874) has ragay instead of riugs. 
1141 ravdnuoc L: ravdauwos Dindorf.—Boeckh added 


Tournier conject. Kacpés. 


1140 kal viv L. 


dud before wéhs, in order to obtain a metrical correspondence with the Ms. text 
of the antistrophic verse, rr50: but see n. there.—émi] Musgrave conject. 76. 


1144 rapyyjciavy L: Lapvaciay r. 


for the fact was noticed in antiquity (schol. 
on Aratus Phaenom. 33). Thus Pind. P. 
1. 64 6xOats taro Taiiyérou: Eur. Suppl. 
655 ‘Icurviov pds 8x00v.—The xtoods 
was to Dionysus what the édadg¢vy was to 
Apollo. The crowning with ivy (kocwors) 
was a regular incident of his festivals: he 
was called kiccev’s, Kiocoxouns, Kiscoxat- 
ts. Cp. Alciphron £zst. 2. 3 § 10 wa 
toy Arédvvcov Kat tos Baxxixods avrov 
kicoovs. Ov. &. 3. 767 hedera est gratis- 
stma Baccho. 

1183 modvotddvdos: cp. //. 2. 537 
Xadkida 7’ Hipérpidy re modvotapuddy 8” 
‘Ioriacav. As Histiaea, afterwards Oreus, 
was on the N. coast, we may suppose 
that the Homeric epithet—here borrowed 
by Soph.—would have been at least 
equally applicable to other parts of the 
island.—éumet, agreeing with nearest 
subject: 830 n. 

1134 f The words dpBpdtev éréwv 
answer metrically to varer@v map’ vypiv 
(1123). There is no metrical reason, then, 
for altering the MS. du8pérwy, with Turne- 
bus, to dBpérwv. Cp. O. ZT. 158 duBpore 
@dua. There is no certain instance of 
&Bporos in Tragedy. Cp. Pind. P. 4. 299 
auBpociwy éméwy, ‘divine strains.’ Here 
the epithet suggests the mystic power of 
the invocation.—evafovrev: see on etiov, 
964: ‘while divine chants resound with 
the cry evoe’; 7.¢., while the bacchants 
escort thee on thy way to Thebes with 
chants of praise. The conjecture émerav 
is neat, but needless. 

1137 f. tav é«k wacay. There is no 
reason, metrical or other, for suspecting 


the Ms. reading here. See on 1146. tdv, 
Q78av, implied in OnBatas: cp. 668, 
1072.—For é« (‘chosen out of’) cp. 164: 
tmeptdtayv, proleptic; cp. Eur. 7. A. 573 
pet&w mitw at&er: Plat. Red. 565 C Tob- 
Tov Tpépev Te kal av&ew péyar. 

1139 «epavvia, destroyed by the light- 
ning of Zeus: see on 1115 f. Works of 
art frequently associate Dionysus with his 
mother. Thus a fragmentary vase-paint- 
ing shows him introducing her to Olympus 
(Weicker, Alte Denkm. 111. pl. 13). On 
coins she is sometimes enthroned beside 
him. See Baumeister, Denwkm. p. 443. 

1140 f. éxetar éml Bialas vooo, is 
captive to a violent (=a most grievous) 
plague. The végos is the divine anger 
which Thebes has incurred (1015). ézt 
vogou seems to be like ém’ elpjvns (‘in time 
of peace’ //. 2. 797), émt cxodjjs (Aeschin. 
or. 3 § 191): 2.¢., the prep. expresses the 
continuing presence of the végos, and the 
whole phrase strictly means, ‘the city is 
in distress, under the prevalence of a 
malady.’ (We could scarcely compare 
éml £d\ov, and suppose a metaphor from 
a rack or cross; cp. n. on 308f.) Mus- 
grave’s b1r6 (for émi) is tame. For éxetau 
cp. Plat. Legg. 780 B vrd modXijs aaropias 
éxoudvos. There is only a verbal likeness 
to Her. 6. 11 éml Evpod yap axis exerae 
(are poised) quty ra mpyywara.— For 
Biatas cp. n. on 1310 delAaios. The text 
is sound, without Boeckh’s conjectural 
insertion of dpa before méAus: see on 
1150.—mavSapos: cp. on 7. 

1148 ff. podcty: infin. for imperat.: 
cp. n. on 150 ff.—kaSapoiw: Dionysus 


and 
strophe. 
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N A 8 , La ay, , oF 
l@ TWup TVELOVTM@VY KYyopay QAOTPWY, VUKLWV 


pleypatwv émioKore, 


A o 


wl 
PS 


ant wo WY 


\ , ¥ 
Tov Tapiay Takyov. 


1146—1154 L divides thus: ld— 


For mvedvtwy, Brunck gave mvevdyTwr. 
mvedvTov a spondee. 
dotpwv xopayeé Kal vuxiwv. 


aval, cals apa TreEpiTro 
9 ld 4 
Oviacw, at oe pawdpevat Tavyvyol yopEevovat 


mat As yéveOdov, tpopavynf, 
hous 


II50 


xopaye— | Pbeyudrww— | mat-— | rpoga- 
ynOi— | cato— | Ovidow— | ravvvxor— | xXopevovat . . taxxor. | 
nvebvtwv | xopaye dotpwrv’ Kal vuxlwv | L. 


1146 £. iv rip 
(So the later Mss., some with xopay’.) 


Hermann, inserting rv before wip, made 
He also deleted xai before vuxtwy.—Wolff: ia miprvev 
(So Campbell, but with ® rip mvedvtwv.)—Semitelos: iw 


was often invested with the attributes of 
the Purifier and Healer, as Ka@dpovos, 
ddeklkaxos, dxéovos, etc. Cp. Athen. 22, 
and 36—37. This was one aspect of 
the Delphian cult which associated him 
with Apollo.—kduriv —~, as Zr. 271: 
but --, Od. §. 470 és kdurdv dvaBas. 
| Here, the last syll. of the verse being 
common, ty stands for vy.—op@pdv, the 
_Euripus, between Euboea and Boeotia. 
At Chalcis (Egripo) it is only 40 yards 
‘across.—oTovoevta refers to the noise of 
wind and water in the strait, with its 
constantly changing currents. Strabo 9. 
403 mepl dé rijs madtppolas Tob Huplaov 
tocovrov jdvov ele lkavév, dre Ewrakes 
peraBddrew pact kad’ hudpav éexaorny Kat 
vixta. Livy (28. 6) explains this by the 
squalls from the hills. Cp, Lucan’s de- 
scription of the Euripus, 5. 234, Arctatus 
rapido fervet qua gurgite pontus. 

1146 f. mvedvtwy, Brunck’s simple 
correction of mvedvrwy, heals the metre. 
The Ms. reading in 1137 f. is above all 
reasonable suspicion; and these verses 
now agree with them. It is a sin against 
all critical method to make violent 
changes in 1137 f.—as Dindorf (followed 
by Wecklein) does—in order to keep the 
short syllable of mvedvrwy here. Her- 
mann’s argument against amvedvroyv, 
which has deterred editors from admitting 
it, was strangely weak: We said that 
the first syllable of the epic mvelw never 
occurs with ictus (z.é., in arsis); and that, 
if the tragic poets had used that form, 
they would at least not have put an ictus 
on the mve. But Homer repeatedly has 
mvovj with ictus on the 1st syll. (as first 


word of the verse): and as vou to mvo7, 
so is mvelw to mvéw. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the Homeric absence of ictus 
from the mvec of mvelw was purely an 
accident of convenience in composition, 
—the phrases being pévea mvelovres, fe- 
guptn mvelovoa, 7Od udda mvelovcav, mvele 
Te kat &pre, etc. We need not dwell, 
then, on the fact which makes a second 
fallacy in the argument,—viz. that the 
ictus on ave here is only equal to that 
which falls on ovr (see Metr. Anal.). 
Tragic lyrics teem with epic forms and 
phrases. {dw was at least as familiar a 
word as mvéw. Yet twice in lyrics Soph. 
has ventured to use the epic Sow: ZZ. 
157 ola Xpvoddews (Ser: O.C. 1213 Swe. 
Is it, then, reasonable to suppose that 
the poet, requiring -—— instead of ~—-, 
would have hesitated to use the familiar 
epic form mvedvrwy? Nor is this all. 
In Aesch. Cho. 621 the Mss. give rvéové” 
& kuvddpwr brvm: where mvéovd’? d=cvp- 
merpov in the strophe (610), and the rst 
syllable is (pace Hermanni) necessarily 
long, being that of a spondee (or trochee): 
Heath’s correction, mvelové’, is therefore 
certain. 

Other conjectures are: (1) td riptvey 
dotpav xopayt kal vuxlov (G. Wolff). 
The objection is that the contracted mip- 
mvous and mvprvouv do not justify riprvwy 
for muprvéwy: cp. Eur. Med. 478 ravpwv 
muprvéwy émeorarny. (2) @ (for ld) mfp 
TvEedvT@V Xopayet Kal vuxlwv (Campbell). 
Here mvedvrwy is a spondee. But such 
a synizesis seems very improbable. Re- 
mark, too, that L’s yopayé dotpev does 
not warrant us in supposing that dorpwy 
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whose breath is fire; O master of the voices of the night; strophe. 
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son begotten of Zeus; appear, O king, with thine attendant 
Thyiads, who in night-long frenzy dance before thee, the giver 


of good gifts, Iacchus! 


mp madovrwv Xopdy’, &orpov vuxlow | Pbeyudruw. 
Harwr] eyyarwv Gleditsch, on a former conject. of Nauck’s. 


Cp. on 1149. 1148 ¢0cy- 


1149 zat 


dbo L. In order to obtain a long syll. (=vdv 1140), Pallis proposes Avds mai: 
Seyffert, aa? Atov: Bothe, mat Znvds.—Semitelos writes, émioxdbmret | yar, Anods 


7yévePQov. 


Oviacow Boeckh. 


1150 rpodarnd vatiac L. 
Musgrave had given mpogdvné’, & Nakiats. 


Bergk restored mpogpavn@’, avat.— 
See on 1141. 1152 Ovidow Le 


originally preceded xopayé. 
elision is frequent in L: thus, to take 
one play only, the O. C. supplies these 
examples: 266 rdud- émel: 694 eorw dé 
otov: 883 rdde. USpis: g15 Kvpia Gde: 
1026 Onpwvra ) TUXH: 1210 toh, édvrep. 
The deletion of kal before vuxtwy is also 
warranted by instances in which xai has 
been thrust into L. Here, the cal would 
decidedly enfeeble the passage. 
» Xopdy dorpwy. The sympathetic joy 
) of the elemental powers—stars, moon, and 
» sea—was especially associated with those 
} night-festivals in which Dionysus bore 
his mystic character, as the young “Iaxxos 
of the Eleusinian ritual, the companion 
of Demeter and Cora (n.on O. C. 682 ff.). 
See Eur. /oz 1078 ff., where the refer- 
ence is to the Dionysus of the Great Mys- 
}teries at Eleusis: dre kal Avds dorepwros 
‘| dvexdpevaer alOrjp, | xopever 62 Derava | 
kal mevtnKkovta Kxdpar | Nypéos. Hence 
this crowning strain, which begins by 
greeting him as xopayds &orpww, fitly closes 
with his Eleusinian name.—vvxtov @ey- 
pdarey, the songs, or wild cries, of his 
worshippers. Eur. Bacch. 485 (Pentheus) 
Ta 8 lepa vixtwp 7 med huépav Tedels ;— 
AI. vixrwp Ta mohdd* cemviryr’ exer oKb- 
ros. Plut. Mor. 291 A mentions, as 
Boeotian festivals of Dionysus, the ’Aypt- 
dvua and Nouxré\va,—dv ta moda bee 
ox6rous Sparta. Ar. Ran. 340 (the Chorus 
of the Initiated) éyepe proyéas Naurdias 
év xepol rwacowr, | "laxx’, @"Ilaxxe, | vuk- 
répou TEAETHS Pwrpbpos aorr?Hp. 

1149 mat Avos=xai viv ws (1140), 
but is sound, since the second syllable 
may be either long or short (see Metr. 
Anal.). 

1150 oyaé is a certain correction of 


Neglect of 


L’s vatlac. The latter, ze. Naélacs, 
may be rejected for two reasons. (1) vv. 
1140 f. (kat viv—émt vdcov) are clearly 
sound, and the weak addition of dud be- 
fore wéXts is a pure guess, based on the 
supposed genuineness of Naélas here. 
(2) Naxos was, indeed, peculiarly asso- 
ciated with Dionysus, through Ariadne’s 
story, and in other ways (Diod. 5. 50 ff., 
Plin. V. H. 4. 12.22): but, here, Naglais, 
as the epithet of his followers, would be 
inappropriate, since he is to visit Thebes 
either from Parnassus or from Euboea 
(1143 f.). 

1152 f. Qvlatory (Aw, to sacrifice), \ 
female votaries of Dionysus,—here, his’ | 
attendant Nymphs (0. C. 679 n.),—not 
human worshippers. The pediment of 
the temple at Delphi represented Diony- 
sus with the Thyiads, and a setting sun 
(Stephani, Compt. rend., 1860, vol. 3 pp. 
77 ff.). Similar names were Bdxya, 
Afvat, Mawddes (this properly a general 
epithet); and, in Macedonia, KAwiwves, 
Mipadddves (Plut. Alex. 2). Plut. Mor. 
389 C quotes some words of a thyiad 
song, evtoy dpovyivaca mawvopuéevats Acdyu- 
gov avOéovra Tiywats. In Elis a Dionysiac 
festival was called ra Ovia (Paus. 6. 26. 
1). Cp. Catull. 64. 255 ff.: Verg. Aen. 4. 
301 ff.—xopevover with acc. of the god, 
as Pind. /. 1. 7 PotBov xopevwv. Cp. 
kémrouat, Ti\homat, TUTTomat With acc. of 
person mourned. 

1154 raplav, dispenser (of their for- 
tunes): Cp. Plat. 2ep. 379 E ws ‘raplas’” 
july Leds ‘aya0Gv re Kakwv tre TEéTUK- 
Tat..—Takxov: see on xopdy’ dorpwy 


(1146). 
1155—1352 Exodos. The threefold 
catastrophe. Creon’s remorse. 
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Kadpov Ta pouKot Kal Sopa "Apdiovos, 


TESS 


ovK eof Omrotov ordyT av avOpamov Biov 
OUT aivérayp av oure J Beparaipny OTE. 
TUX yap opBot Kal TVX KaTOppeme 

Tov eUTUXoUWT Tov TE SvaTvXoOWT det: 


kat paves ovdels TOV kabler tdrov Bporots. 


1160 


Kpéwv yap jv Cyrwtds, ws Emotl, Toré, 
TOTAS MEV €xOpav THVOE Kaduetav xPova, 
haBav Te yxapas TavTedn bovapxiav 


00uve, barrA(.wv evyevel TEKVOV oTOpa: 
TAs yap WSovas 


Kal vov adetra. wavTa. 


A 


1165 


7 n LA b) , > 3 x 
OTQaV Tpoo@ow avopes, OU Tine eyo 


1156 orayr’ av] Nauck conject. mdav7r’ dv: Meineke, &v rw’ 
1157 dy from du, with an erasure after it, L. 


dv. 
Blaydes conject. eperTurrwv, 
Hartung conject. yap. 

te has been erased in L. 


1161 ds euol, moré] ws éuol more L. 
1163 \aBav re] aBdv7e L. 
1165 ff. tao yap jdovac | drav mpoddcw* dvdpdca ov 
zlOnuw éyé: L. Then follows v. 1168 mwdovrex re. 
7. 280 C supplies verse 1167, quoting r1165—r11r71 thus: 


: Semitelos, érw cuvédv7’ 

1160 kafdecraTrwv] 
1162 nv] 
1164 After @d\d\wr, 


So too the later Mss. Athenaeus 
Tas yap dovas | drav 


mpodaow dvdpes, ov TlOnu’ éyw | fv TodTov, aN’ Euyuxov Hyoduae vexpdy. | wAovret 


Te... mpos Tv HOovyv. In 12. p. 


547 C he quotes the same verses in the same 


1155 Sopev goes with KaSpov also: 
cp. O. 7. 417 wntpbs Te Kal Tov gov ma- 
tpds: O. C. 1399 KedevOou Tis 7’ emis 
dvompaktas. Cadmus founded Thebes; at 
a later time, Amphion (Niobe’s husband) 


_and his brother Zethus built a wall round 


(it (Apoll. Rhod. 1. 740 ff.). 


| complain of, 


The The- 
bans are mdpotkot (neighbours) Sépev, 
as dwelling around the Kadwela, the 
Theban acropolis which was the seat of 
Cadmus (cp. O. 7. 20n.). 

1156 f. ovK tore (roLodros dvOpumrou 
Blos), dmotov ovr’ alvéoaime dv more ov're 
meuWalunv ordvra: there is no kind of 
human life that I would ever praise, or 
as fixed. The partic. 
otdavra has a causal force, giving the 
ground for the praise or blame.  Pros- 
perity may seem secure, or misery irre- 
mediable; but no condition can be re- 
garded as really stable (oTdomov). Soph. 
has given us a perfect comment on 
oTdyTa (which Nauck calls ‘undoubtedly’ 
corrupt) in fr. 786, and it is strange that 
it should have escaped notice: t—@AN’ 
obmos del mbruos év amukv@ Geod | rpdxw 
«uxreirat, Kal weradrAdooe plow: | domep 


cedjvns & BYis evppivas dvo | orvac bU- 
vat’ dy ovror’ év jopph mead,—cannot 
remain fixed in one phase.—Btov is the 
antecedent drawn into the clause and 
case of the relative: O. C. 56 dv 8’ ém- 
orelBers Témov | ...xaNetrae etc.: 2. 907 
vov & otcmep ards Tous vdmous elon’ 
éxwv.—The only other tenable view would 
be: ov« &rre (Blos roodros ards) daotoy 
alvéoatue dy: there is no life so situated 
that I could praise it. On this view, 
ordvra would cohere closely with érovov, 
having been attracted into the acc. like 
Biov itself. This is not impossible; but, 
if this were the construction, I should 
wish to read omolqa: cp. Az. g50 odx dv 
Tad’ torn THSE My Gedy pera. 

1160 pdvtis...rdv Kabeordtwy, a) 
prophet .adau¢ them,—z.e, one who can 
say how long they will last. The con- 


jecture ébeotadtwy (‘imminent’), which 


Nauck receives, is decidedly wrong for 
two reasons. (1) Though we find Kfpes 
éperraow, etc., the perf. part. was regu- 
larly used as it is in Ai. 1072 Tav épeo- 
TwTwy (masc.) KAvew Sto obey the raudlers’; 
and here a Greek would rather have sup- 


i] 
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Enter MESSENGER, on the spectators’ left hand. 


Mer. Dwellers by the house of Cadmus and of Am- 
phion, there is no estate of mortal life that I would ever 


praise or blame as settled. 


Fortune raises and Fortune 


humbles the lucky or unlucky from day to day, and no 
one can prophesy to men concerning those things which are 


established. 


For Creon was blest once, as I count bliss; 


he had saved this land of Cadmus from its foes; he was 
clothed with sole dominion in the land; he reigned, the 


glorious sire of princely children. 


And now all hath been lost. 


For when a man hath forfeited his pleasures, I count him not 


words. 


Eustathius p. 957. 17 quotes ras ydp H5ovas | drav mpoddow av Spa (sic), ob 


tl@nw éy, and remarks that, after these words, rd dxpiBii dvrlypada have the 


verse, (jv Tobrov, ANN’ Euwuxov ayodmat vexpdv. 


If his statement did not rest merely 


on Athenaeus, then, in the 12th cent., a century after L was written, there were 
Mss. extant which could have corrected it here; yet all our Mss. share its defect. 
This point should be noticed as favouring the view that all our Mss. come from L. 
The edition of Turnebus (Paris, 1553) was the first which incorporated v. 1167.—See 


Appendix. 


-posed the sense to be, ‘no one in autho- 
rity is a prophet.’ (2) The point is that 
‘things may seem established, and yet be 
vunstable. 

1161 ws quol: 42. 396 epeBos 6 dacr- 
voratov ws éuol: cp. O. C. 20n. 
| 1162 ff. cdcas...éx9pav: the gen. as 
after_lUw, édevdepbw: Ph. g19 oGcae 
xaxod: Eur. Or. 779 owOjvar xkaxov.— 
‘The regular constr. would have been jv 
irwrbs, cdoas pev x0dva, AaBuv SE pov- 
-apxlav. For 8€, re has been substituted, 
_as in 7%. 1012 Woda ev &Y TbYTH KaTa 
-re Opla mdvra kabalpwyv: Ph. 1056 mapeore 
pev | Tedxpos,... | éyo 6: 7b. 1136 dpav 
wev aloxpas dmdras, | oruyviv te par’, 
Then in the second clause, AaPwy te, a 
new finite verb, nvOvve, has been inserted, 
-with the result that AaBdv now begins a 
new sentence. Cp. 815 Uurycev, n.— 
-mavted\y, complete; Plat. Legg. 698A 7 
mavTedijs...eevdepla: cp. 737 n.—nvbvve: 
cp. 178: O. 7. 104 drevOive wordy. 
The temporal augment for verbs be- 
ginning with ev is attested by Attic 
inscrr. of ¢. 403—321 B.C. (Meisterhans, 
p- 78).—evyevel, not evyevGv: 793 n. 

1165 ddetrat mavra, all has been 


_-given up,—has slipped from his grasp, 


| 


and been lost. Cp. Her. 8 49 7 yap 
-Arriky dmetro 76 (to the Persians). 
The perf. pass. of adpinue is always pass. 
in sense, usu. meaning either ‘set free’ 


(as Isocr. or. 17 § 11), or, ‘left free’ 
(Plat. Critias 117 C, of open ground), or 
‘permitted’ (Thuc. 5. g1). The only 
apparent instance of dpetuar as a pert. 
mzdd. is Dem. or. 23 § 157 Tod pev 
TYyLmpetobar Tov Xapldnuov apetcOat, aro- 
orethkat © wrdorovdov. But there, as 
drooreihat suggests, we must surely read 
the 2nd aor. midd. d¢éc8ar, which 
was frequent in this sense (Plat. Gorg. 
458C, etc.). If ddefra: were midd. here, 
we should require mdvrwy: cp. Thuc. 
2. 60 Tob Kowwod Tis cwrnplas adliecbe. 
1166 mpodacw. mpodsddvar Hdovds 
could not mean merely, ‘to veségz’ one’s 
joys. It necessarily implies a fault on the 
loser’s part; and it is precisely because 
Creon had committed such a fault that I 
believe mpo8acvv to be sound. The man 
accused of taking a bribe to break the 
law was described at 322 as ém’ apyvpy... 
Thy Wuxhv mpodovs. Our word, ‘to forfeit,’ 
z.e. ‘to lose by one’s own fault,’ seems 
fairly to represent the shade of meaning 
which distinguishes mpod:déy ac Hdovds from 
dmoddtva Hdovds. Creon’s joys—the life 
of his son, and the good opinion of his 
subjects—have been sacrificed by him 
to the indulgence of stubborn self-will. 
Athenaeus, who twice quotes this passage 
(cr. n.), shows that c. 200 A.D. it was 
read as above: he is our oldest and best 
source for it. L’s dv8pes must be con- 
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“nv rovtov, GND’ Epapuxov jyobpau veKpov. 
Thovret TE yap Kar _otKor, €b Podhe., peya, 


Kat (Gy) TUpavvov oXHp 


EXov: eav © amy 


TOUTOY TO xatpery, TONN eyo KaATVOv oKLAS Le 
ovK av mpeaipany dvopt Tpos THY noovny. 


XO. ti 8 ad 768) axOos B 


ao hwy nKes Pepwv ; 


ATS teOvacw: ot de Cartes airvot Oavetv. 

XO. Kat ris hovever; tis 8 6 KELLEVOS 5 heye. 

Al: Aipov ohohev: avToXEUp oe aipdo cera, I175 
XO. mOoTEpa Tar pas i) Tos oikelas XEpOs 5 

ade av7ds T pos avrov, _Tarpl pnvicas povov. 

XO. & pavri, TovTos ws ap dpHov jvucas. 


1168 wove: from m)ovret L, Bovde is accentless in L, with an erasure above it. 


1169 §7) che L: or (with gl. ¢@c in V). 


to write dyw, and to delete v. 1171. 


1170 £. éy®] Tournier proposes 


mptalunv avdpt] Gleditsch conject. rovoluny mavra- 


sidered in connection with the fact that 
L (like our other mss.) omits v. 1167. 
L has a point at rpodécvw, and its reading 
was (I suspect) understood thus: ‘when 
(men) forfeit their pleasures, I do not 
count that the part of a man’ (z.e. of one 
who can be really said to live). Hence 
I do not think that L’s dvdpds really 
confirms Seyflert’s conjecture, kal ydp 
tSoval | érav mpod@ow dvdpds, ‘when a 
man’s pleasures faz/.’ For this use of mpo- 
biddvar, cp. Her. 7. 187 ovdév wor Owiua 
maploratat mpododvar Ta péeOpa T&v mora- 
pay (that they failed = émAcreiv): id. 8. 52 
To ppdyparos mpodedwxdros, the barricade 
having failed (them). Xenophanes fr. 1 
5 dos 6 olvos Eérotuos, ds ovroré poe 
mpodwcew. So with acc.,[Dem.] or. 52 
§ 13 Tov dfP0adtudv adrdy mpodiddvra (his 
eye-sight failing him). Yet here the 
phrase would seem a strange one. And 
if dv5pes was older than dv8pds, as we 
have reason to believe that it was, that 
fact would confirm the genuineness of tds 
yap ‘Sovds. —See Appendix. 

ov tlOynpr with inf., as oft. with the 
midd. 7rl@ewar; Plat. Phaed. 93 C Tar ody 
Tieuevew Wuxi appovlay eva. Cp. Zl. 
1270 datudviov avrd rlOnw éya. 

1167 For ¢jv, {év has been proposed : 
but the Epic and Lonic {és does not occur 
in Attic. —rTobTov after the plur, as, con- 
versely, darts is followed by obroe (709 n.), 
and véxuy by wy (1072).—%pp. vexpov: cp. 


Ph. 1018 &didov, Epnmov, drrodw, ev faow 
vexpov. 

1168 f. mAovre...f4, the hypothetical 
imperat.: Antiphon fr. 130 (a. Stob. 
Flor. 68. 37) bépe 5) Kal maides yevéo- 
Owoar* ppovrldwy 75n ravra wAéa. Dem. 
or. 20 § 14 ovdé yap ef rdvu xpyoTos éc0’, 
ws euod vy’ &vexa Ertw, Bertlwy éorl Tis 
modews TO 7O0s.—el Bote: Plat. Rep. 
432 A Tovs laxupordrous Kat rods wécous, ef 
bev BovrNer, Ppovrjrer, el 5€ Borer, lox. 
For the form {y, cp. Eur. 7. 7. 699 adn’ 
épre xal ¢F Kal dduous ober tarpos. But 
Anthol. P. 11. 57 wive, yépov, Kat (Oe (by 
Agathias, ¢ 550 A.D.): and so 2). 10 
43 (author uncertain). oxqpa, outward 
show, dignity, pomp: Plat. Zegg. 685 c 
TO THs dpx iis. OXAMA...00 Turkpdv. 

1170 76 xalpayv: 42. 555 &ws Td 
xalpew cal Td NuwetoPac dys. Aesch. 
Eum. 301 &ppew, 7d xalpew wh wabovd? 
8rov dpevOv: ib. 423 drov 7d yalpew 
eendamod voulferar. For the thought, cp. 
Simonides fr. 71 rls yap ddovas drep- 
Ovaradv Blos robewds 7 mola Tupavvis ; | ras 
& drep obdé OeSv fadwrds aidv: where 
noov} is as general as 7d yalpew here. 
More often, however, the sentiment refers. 
to sensuous #5oval: cp. Mimnermus fr. 1 
Tedvalyny Gre Hot pnkére tadra pédor: 
Antiphanes fr. incert. 51 (it is foolish to. 
disparage pws), ef yap dpéot TLs TOU Biov 
Tas Hoovds, | Karadelrer’ ovdév Erepov H 
Tedynkévat.—katVvod oKIGS: gen. of price: 


ANTIFONH 


as living,—I hold him but a breathing corpse. 


209 


Heap up riches 


in thy house, if thou wilt; live in kingly state; yet, if there be 
no gladness therewith, I would not give the shadow of a vapour 
for all the rest, compared with joy. 

Cu. And what is this new grief that thou hast to tell for 


our princes? 
ME, 


ME. 
no stranger. 


Death ; and the living are guilty for the dead. 
Cu. And who is the slayer? 


Who the stricken? Speak. 


Haemon hath perished ; his blood hath been shed by 


CH. By his father’s hand, or by his own? 


ME. 


word ! 


1175 adréxep] Meineke conject. dprixecp. 


By his own, in wrath with his sire for the murder. 
CH, O prophet, how true, then, hast thou proved thy 


1177 ¢dévov] dévex L, with ov above 


from first hand.—Herwerden conject. yévos: Keck, xépys. 


(nom., kamvod cxd). Ph. 946 005’ old’ 
évalpwy vexpoy 7 Kamvod oxidy, | dwdov 
d\d\ws. <Aesch. fr. 390 7d yap Bpdbrecov 
oTépw’ Ep’ huépav fpove?, | kal murrov ovdév 
MaNXov 7) Kamvod cxid. So Soph. fr. 12 
dvOpwirbs éore mvedua Kal oxida wdvov. Cp. 
Pind. P. 8. 95 oxiés dvap | d&vOpwmos. 
Aesch. 4g. 839 eldwdov skids. 

1171 mpialynv dvdpi. After a verb 
of buying or receiving, the dat. of interest 
denotes the person who has the thing 
taken off his hands: Ar. Ach. 812 méboov 
mpotwual co. Ta xorpldia; 2. 15.87 Oémore 
5¢ kaddirapyw | déxro déras.—mpos tiv 
18., compared with it: fr. 327. 4 Kdote 
mpos Ta Xpjuara | Ovnroior TaAAa OevrEp’: 
Eur. fr. 96 GAN’ oddév niyévera mpds Ta 
xXphuara. Suppose that one could buy 
either (1) wealth and power without joy, 
or (2) joy without wealth and power; in 
comparison with (2), (1) would be worth 
nothing.—Not, ‘2 exchange for pleasure,’ 
like Plat. Phaed. 69a jdovas mpos Hdovas... 
kaTra\\dtTeg Oat: for the price is expressed 
by xamvod oxids. 

1172 f. Baothéwy = 7updvvwyr, the royal 
house. 7%. 316 ui) T&Y Tupdvywy; is she 
of the royal stock?—atrrou Savetv, instead 
of 70d Oaveiv: Antiphon or. 5 § 23 éyw 
AUTOS HY TeudPjvar dyyehov.—As vv. 
1186 ff. show, Eurydicé is supposed to 
be in the act of opening the palace-door, 
to come out, when she overhears evil 
tidings. If she is supposed to have 
fainted (1188) immediately on hearing 
the general announcement in y. 1173, 


ToS tLe 


then her request in y. 1190 is the more 
natural. Possibly the spectators were 
allowed to catch a glimpse of her through 
the partly opened doors; though the 
Chorus announce her only at 1180. 

1174 dovetber=6 goveis éorw: cp. 
O. T. 437 Ths 6€ w éxpver BporGy (is my 
sire), where see n.—é kelpevos: cp. Aesch. 
Lum. 590 ob} Keimévy rw Tovde Kopmrd fers 
doyov. y 

1175 airdxeip could mean either ‘by © 
a kinsman’s hand,’ or ‘by his own hand.’ | 
See n. on 56 avroxrovotyre. Hence such / 
compounds sometimes receive a further 
definition, as Az. 841 adroodayets | pds 
tov gpirlorwy éxyovwv., But in Aesch. 
Lum. 336 avrovpyia, without any such 
addition, =‘ murders of kinsfolk.’ G. Wolff 
ought not, however, to have compared 
Xen. . 6. 4. 35, drobvyncke: avroxerpla 
pev Wd Tay THs yuvaikds ddehpwr, Bovy 
6é bm’ adrijs éxelvys, t.e., ‘by the deed of 
their hands’ (cp. above, v. 306), ‘though 
at her instigation.” Attic prose does not 
use alréxerp or avroxepla in the pregnant 
poetical sense (a slayer, or a slaying, of 
kinsfolk), but merely in the general sense, 
‘doing with one’s own hands,’ ete. See 
Plat. Legg. 872 B: 2b. 865 B, etc. 

1177 £. 0 2931 (robrwv) . 
n.—op0dy qvveas, hast fulfilled it, so that’ ' 
it comes right (cp. 1136, n. on breprdray) : 
O. T. 506 mplv Sou’ dp0ov eros: cp. 26. 
853. O.C. 454 (uavrela) duol BoiBos jvu- 
oév Tore. 
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AT. ds bS éydvtwv Tadda Bovdevew mapa. 


XO. kal pay 6pG Tddaway Eipudixny opod 


1180 


Sdpapta tiv Kpéovtos: éx b€ dwparwy 

Hrou Kvovaa Tardos 7} TUX Tapa. 
ETPTAIKH. 

@ mavtes aotol, TOV NOywv emo Aopny 

mpos e€odov aTelyovaa, Ilad\\ados eas 


, ‘4 
OTS LKoluNV EvypLaToV Mpoonyopos. 
an > 


1185 


Kal Tvyyave te KAVOp avactactod Tvdys 
adoa, Kat we POdyyos oiKelov KaKov 
, > ¥ © tA \ , 
Badder S80 arov: tmria Se Krivopar 
Seicaca Tpos Spwator Karom\jooopat. 


1179 
KNVELY 3 
1183 


Wecklein, 7d\\a oupPadrew. 


Téa Povdrevew] Blaydes conject. r&vde Bovdevev: Martin, r&é\d\a pou 


1182 sadpa] Brunck conject. zepa. 


© mdvres|] Blaydes conject. Gvaxres: Heimsoeth, dwfey (with pyudrov 
for rGv Abywv): Hense, yépovres.—rdv Noywv L: rod Nbyou y’ A. 
Nauck conject. Bpéras: Dorschel (af. Wolff) oé8as. 


1184 eds] 
Semitelos, Ila\\dd’ ws Gedy. 


1179 os with the gen. absol. (cp. 
1063 n.) marks the point of view which is 
to be taken: ‘in the certainty that matters 
stand thus.’ amdpeot Bovd. rd adda, ‘ye 
may consider of the rest’: z.e., such are 
the facts; it only remains to deal with 
them as may seem best. PovAevev, to 
form plans, decide on a course of action, 
O. T. 619: tad dAdo, adverbial acc. of 
respect, ‘as to what remains,’ instead of 
mept riav dw (Az. 551 Ta & GAN Buor0s). 
—é8’ éxévrev, neut. gen. abs., without a 
subject: Az. 981 as wd’ éxdvTwy... | mdpa 
orevdgew: Ll. 1344 Tedovpévwy elrroity’ 
dy: Aesch. Pers. 170 mpos 745’, ws ott rws 
éxdvrwv rwvde, abuBovrot Adyou | ToddE woe 
yévec0e, Ilépoa. Thuc. 1. 116 éoayyed- 
Oévrow Srt...vijes...7€ovowv. 

1180 «kal pyv: 526 n.—Hvpvd{knv: 
anapaest in 5th place: cp. rtm. Schol.: 
“Halodos ‘Hyidxnv adriv Kadet* txero & els 
Kpelovra cat ‘Hvidynv [ravdremdov, se. 
Heracles: Scz?, 83].—6p0d =éyyis: Ar. 
Pax 513 Kal why dpov vorw Abn. 
Soph. has it also as a’ prep.: Ai. 767 
Ocots...duo0=av 0.: in PA. 1218 vews 
6mod = 1médas veds. 

1182 Kove masos: gen. of con- 
nection, ‘about’ him: 0. C. 307 xdiwy 
god (n.), hearing of thee. 

1183 @ mavtes dorol, said to the 


Chorus and the Messenger, as representing 
the Thebans generally. In Eur. Z 7. 
1422 Thoas says ® mdvres dorol, not to 
the Chorus (of Greek women), but to the 
Tauri as represented by his attendants. 
So, too, in Ar. Eccl. 834 @ wdvtes dorol 


is said to an imaginary body of Athenian | 
i 


citizens, represented by two men on the 
stage. 
mavres dorol to the audience. 

1184 f. Ila\AdSos rpootyopos evy- 
pdtv answers to Ia\\dda mpocayopetw 
eUyuara: z.e., the first gen. is objective, 
while the second represents an ‘inner’ 
accus. A combination of genitives was 
easily tolerated by Greek idiom: cp. 795 
Brepdpwv tuepos...v¥udas (n.): Xen. Cyr. 
8. 3.19 deduevor Kvipou &dXos &As rodiews. 
Tpoonyopos, active, as O. 7. 1338: it is 
passive 7. 1437, Ph. 1353.—The shrine 
to which Eurydicé was going may be 
imagined as one of the two Ila\\ddos vaol 
at Thebes mentioned in O. Z. 20 (n.). 


She was anxious to do her part in seeking | 


to propitiate.the angry gods (1019).—So 
Tocasta comes forth from the house to 


In Zys. 638 the Chorus say 3) 


offer prayers at the altar of Apollo Avxeos — 


(O. 7. gg), and Clytaemnestra at that of 
Apollo rpooraripios (£7. 637). 

1186 f. Tvyxdve Te...Kal...Badre: 
just as she was loosing the bolt, she heard 
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Mr. These things stand thus: ye must consider of the 
rest. 
_ CH. Lo, I see the hapless Eurydicé, Creon’s wife, approach- 
ing; she comes from the house by chance, haply,—or because 
she knows the tidings of her son. 


Enter EURYDICE. 


Ev. People of Thebes, I heard your words as I was going 
forth, to salute the goddess Pallas with my prayers. Even as 
I was loosing the fastenings of the gate, to open it, the message 
of a household woe smote on mine ear: I sank back, terror- 
stricken, into the arms of my handmaids, and my senses fled. 


1185 érws] Wolff conject. bun’ ws. 1186 re L, with y written above r 
by the first corrector S, (not, I think, by the first hand:) some of the later, mss. 
have ye: L? has 64. 11869 duwator] In L, S has written -ese over al (Z.e. 
Sudeoot). ; 


the sound (cp. 1172 f.n.), Forthe tem- the door, held the knocker,’—the pérrpov / 
poral parataxis with te...kal, cp. Xen. being a metal ring on the outside of the 
An. 1. 8 § 1 75n Te Hy audi dyopdy rhj- — door, which also served as ériusmacrip or 
Oovoay kal mdyolov qv 6 orabuds: so zd. handle (cp. Her. 6. 91). Plut. Dion 57 
4.2. 12, 4.6. 2, Cyr. t. 4. 28. Sowith of pév w rds Ovpas éemiomacdpevor Karel= 


_ kal alone, O. 7. 718 n. xov. (In O. 7. 1244 Tdas...émippdéaca is 


KApo8pa Xakooca miAns dvacracrod, said of Iocasta, within the room, shutting 
loosing the bolts of the door, so that it the doors; but they, too, opened inwards, 
should be opened (proleptic, cp. 475, 881). see 2b. 1261 ff.) Hence dvacrap Oday, | 
For the fem. of the verbal in -rés, see ‘to draw it back,’ is the opposite of) 
O. T. 384n.—«dpOpa, ‘bolts,’ are barsof émicwav, and means ‘to open it’ (from. 
wood drawn across the doors inside, and within). That phrase was not actually’ 
held by staples or sockets (rv@uéves.O. 7. current, dvovyvivar being the common! 
1261) in the door-posts (s7a0uol), Such word; but the poetical dvacmaorés here 
bars were usu. called poxAoi, but even impliesit. Polyb. 5. 39. 4 is not rightly 
in prose we find the more general word compared: there, as dvacmdoovres...Tas 

AjOpa: Xen. An. 7. 1. 17 duaxdmrovres  mvdldas= ‘intending to wrench the gates 
‘tats délvais Ta KAEtOpa dvameravyvovet Tas open,’ from outside: cp. id. 2. 5. 5 THs 


mvdas. There, as here, the plur. kAg@pa, ..yepipas dvacrdoavtes Tas cavidas, 
referring to only one gate, indicates that ‘having torn up the floor of the bridge.’ 
more than one bolt was used; so, too, 9dyyos, the Messenger’s words. She 
Ar. Lys. 310 Kav yh Kadovvtwy rods had fainted before hearing more, perhaps, 
woxdovds xahdouv al ywatkes, | gumyu- than vv. 1172 f., where see n.—oixecov, 
mpdvar xp Tas Oipas. Cp. Aesch. Cho. domestic (affecting her family): cp. 1249. 
878 midas | uoxNo’s xaGre, openthedoor —LDistinguish olk. xd0n (Az. 260), olk. 
by (withdrawing) the bars. Eur. Med.  diras (Z/. 215) as= ‘caused by oneself.’ 
1314 xadaGre KApdas. Plut. Pelop. 11 1188 £.8v dtev: ZL. 737 bébv Ov wre 
_évdodvar kal xaddoar Tas Ovpas. Kédadov évoeloas Oouts | rwdous: cp. O. 7. 


dvactacrov. These doors.opened. 1386 f.—1mpds Bywater, with «rvoua: a 
inwards. .ériema&v Ovpay meant to shut use of the dat. with mpés which has epic 
the door after one, in-going.out... Cp. —_ precedent, as //. 20. 420 Nrafdmuevov mport 
‘Ken. H. 6. 4. 36 ws & elojdOov, émc- —-yaly, sinking to earth: 2d. 21. 507 Tijv dé 
grdcaca Thy Ovpay elxero Tov pdmTpov mporl of | elre rarijp Kpovlins, took her to 
(Thebé’s object was to shut her brothers his arms: cp. O. 7’. 1302 n.—dmomAyjo- 
into the room, till they had killed copat, as=duropuxyw, only here> Hip- 
Alexander of Pherae): ‘when they had  pocr. uses it of apoplexy. 
entered, she, [having gone out and] shut 
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adn’ daTis HY 6 pvOos adOis el@are: 
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I190 


KaKOV yap oOvK arELpoS OVT aKovToLaL. - 
> 4 / , \ N > A 

AT. éyo, din Séomowa, Kal Tapov pa, 
Kovoey Tapnaw TAS ahyOeias Emos. 
Ti yap oe patOdooo ay av és voTEpov 


wedotar davovpel; dpOdv adyfev aet. 


II95 


eyo O€ o@ mrodayos. EoTOMNY TOTE 
mediov ér akpov, vO exeito vnees 
Kuvoomdpaktov o@ua IohvvetKous ru: 
Kal Tov per, airnoavres évodiav Pedy 


—Tlhotvtovda 7 dpyas evpevets KataocyeBety, 


I200 


hovaavtes ayvov hovTpdv, ev veooTAcw 
Oaddots 6 57 “héAeuTTO ovyKaTyOoper, 
Kat TuBov dpOdKxpavov oikeias YOoves 

| xdoavres, avOis mpds \LdoTpwrov Kdpys 


1193 rapelow L, with y above « from S. 


1195 4 ad\jOe’ L: ade’? Hermann. 


later Mss. have either wediwy ém’ dxpwy (as V), or wediov éx’ dxpov (as A). 


1194 és torepor] écvorepoy L. 
1197 redlov én’ axpwy (sec) L. The 
Pallis, 


1192 f. Kal mapdv épa, Kovdiv 
mapyow: I doth will speak as one who 
was present, avd will omit nothing: 2.e., 
as my knowledge is full, so shall the story 
be told without reserve. For the para- 
taxis, cp. 1112: £/. 680 kdmeumdunv 
mpos Tara Kal 7d wav gppacw: Tr. 626 
érlorapal re kal ppdow cecwonéva. For 
mapav as partic. of the imperfect, cp. 
166 oéBovras (n.). Verses 1192—1I195 


\form the dramatic apology for a trait 


which is manifestly open to criticism,— 


\viz., the fulness of harrowing details 
|communicated by the Messenger to this 


‘unhappy mother, who has only just re- 


covered from a swoon, (See esp. 1231 


‘—1239.) 


1194 f. dv=rovros dv: Xen. Mem. 
I. 2. 6 deadéyecOar map’ dv AdBorev Tov 
puoOdv, to converse with any who might 

ay them. Cp. 35 n.—dév with Pedorar 

= fabricators), as one could say, raira 
évevoavro. For pavovpe0’ after the sing. 
verb, cp. 734 n.—ép@ov, not 6p04: O. 7. 
542 n.: O. C. 592. 

1196 rodayos, Doric (cp. 715 vads, n.), 
‘guide,’ as Eur. PAO 1715 ob por modayds 
d0Xla yevod (Oed. to Antigone). Plat. 
Legg. 899 A has modnyeiv as= ‘to guide.’ 
—The word is usu. taken here as merely 


pedisseguus, ‘attendant.’ But the sense 
of ‘guiding’ is essential to it. Creon had 
indicated the region (1110), but he need 
not be supposed to know the spot where 
the body lay, or even the exact situation 
of Antigone’s tomb. éordpny, ‘attended,’ 
is compatible with guiding. 

1197 redlov...dxpov =the furthest part 
of the plain. 
mayo. on which the watchers sat (411), 
and Antigone’s tomb was in one of those 
mayo. (774 n.). Thebes had hills to the 
N. of it, and stood on a low spur which 
they throw out southward (117 ff, n.). 
The dxpov mediov, then, is the plain’s 
northern edge, where it touches the lower 
slopes of the hills. The ‘furthest’ was. 
thus also the highest part.—v\eés, pas- 
sive: O. 7. 180. 

1198 kvvooTdpaktoy: cp. 206, Ior7. 
Antigone had paid the rites while the 
corpse was still intact (257), and in this 
sense is said to have saved it from birds 
and dogs (697: cp. 467). 

1199 f. Tov pév, as opposed to Antigone: 
but instead of rs dé vuudelor, etc., we 
have a change of construction (1204 as 
k.T.d.).—é@vodtay Oedv, Hecaté, who was 
conceived.as.a wandering goddess, haunt- 
ing the places where roads met, and where: 


Near this part were the * 


ANTIFONH 2T3 
But say again what the tidings were; I shall hear them as 
one who is no stranger to sorrow. 

Me. Dear lady, I will witness of what I saw, and will leave 
no word of the truth untold. Why, indeed, should I soothe 
thee with words in which I must presently be found false ? 
Truth is ever best—I attended thy lord as his guide to the 
furthest part of the plain, where the body of Polyneices, 
torn by dogs, still lay unpitied. We prayed the goddess of 
the roads, and Pluto, in mercy to restrain their wrath; we 
washed the dead with holy washing; and with freshly-plucked 
boughs we solemnly burned such relics as there were. We 
raised a high mound of his native earth; and then we turned 
away to enter the maiden’s nuptial chamber with rocky couch, 


mayor er’ axpwv. 
oxéGew L: xatacxedeity Elmsley. 


1200 mrottwrd 7’ dpyaco from mdodrovd 7’ dpyao L.—kara- 
1202 57 AéNewro L: cp. on 539. 


offerings were left forher. (Tpiodtris, Z77- 
via: Theocr. 2. 36 a Oeds év rprddoc.) 
Sophocles in his ‘Prforduoe gave an incan- 
tation by Medea, invoking Helios and 
Hecaté (fr. 490, schol. Apoll. Rhod. 3. 
1214): “HNte déorora kal rip tepdv, | ris 
elvodlas ‘Exdrns éyxos, | 7d dv’? OvAdpov 
mwrodca pépet (which she bears when she 
moves through the sky, as Selené), | Kat 
yiisvatouo’ iepas Tprddous, | crepaywoa- 
uévn Sput Kal mdexrais | dudy orelpace 
Spaxévtwy. The last two lines refer to a 
custom of representing her as crowned 
with serpents, and with chaplets of oak- 
leaves. Creon invokes her along with 
Pluto (Hades, O. 7. 30n.), because on 
earth she represented the x@dvio. As 
évodla, she was more especially associated 
with Hermes évddi0s and Wuxorourds: 
hence she was sometimes called dyyeNos. 
—Oedy, fem., as 834: O. C. 1548 4%... 
veprépa Beds, 20. 1556 Tay ddavi Oedv 
(Persephone). Cp. 2d. 683 n.—evpeveis, 
proleptic: 881 n.—kataoyxeety: cp. on 
1102. 

1201 f. Notcavtes ayy. NovTpdby (cog- 
nate acc.): cp. on gor.—év, ‘with,’ of 
the instrument: 764 (n.), 962, 1003.— 
Oaddois, from the vAn meduds close by 
(420).—Boeckh thought that o/ve-boughs 
were meant, citing a véuos af. [Dem.] or. 
43 § 71 ed wh (€dalg)...ért drodavéyra 5én 
xpjoacOct. But that, surely, does not refer 
toa upd. ‘The olive, like the laurel, was 
used for other purposes connected with 
the dead,—viz., in crowning the corpse 


for the mpdecrs (cp. schol. Eur. P2. 1626), 
and in decking the «Aly on which the 
corpse was laid (Ar. Zccl. 1030).—8 8y 
=6 7 dyjTore, implying that much of the 
body had been destroyed. Cp. Her. 1. 
160 éml puc0@ bow OH ob yap exw TodTd 
ye elmeiy arpcxéws.— héXerTTO: Cp. 457 
*pdvn n.—ovykatyPopey. The ctv here 
is perh. not merely ‘completely,’ but 
implies the collecting of dismembered 
pieces: as cvyxaraxalw regularly =to burn 
something ‘along with’ something else 
(Xen. Az. 3.2.27). Like eboeBalvopev 
(1205), this is the imperf. of consecutive 
action (‘proceeded to burn,’ = ‘next 
burned’). 

1203 ripBov. If the Homeric usage 
was followed, wheu the flesh had been 


burned the bones would be washed with , 


wine or oil, wrapped in fat, and placed 
in an urn (Adpvaé). The urn having been 


deposited in a grave (kdzreros), the T¥uBos | 


(or ofa) would be raised over it. 
Introd. to Homer, ch. 11. § 33.—-0p9dKpa- 
voy, lit., with head erect, so=‘high’: cp. 
bYuKdpyvos, bWlrogpos (of hills). From 
Kpav (kpavlov) we have also Povxpavos, 
Tavpokpavos.—oikelas, ‘native,’—a thing 
pleasing to the dead: so in O. C. 406 
Oed. asks, 9} kal karackiGor OnBala xbvec; 
The father’s prophecy for his sons was 
fulfilled: of their father-land they ob- 
tained érécav kal POiuévoiow Karéxew 
(Aesch. 7%. 731: cp. O. C. 789). 
1204 f. avis answers to Tov pév 
(1199), as in 167 robr’ avOs to TodTO pév. 


Cp. | 
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| vupdetov “Avdov kothov eioeBaivoper. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


1205 


dovns 8 dradev dpbiov Koxvparwv 
Kver TIS GKTEPLATOV audi TATTdda, 
Kat SeomdTn Kpéovte onpatver podov: 
\7o & aOdMas donua mepiBaiver Boys 


an ey > / 
éprovtt pahdov door, oipwas 8 Eros 


IZTO 


inor dvaOpyvytov: @ Tddas eye, 

Gp <ipl pavris; dpa dvotvxeotarny 

Kéhevlov éeptw T&v Tapeovady ddar ; 

mardos pe oaiver pOdyyos. adhd, Tpoa7ronot, 
fa) \ 


> , 
ir. ao OovV @KELS, KQU TAPATTAVTES TAPH 


I215 


dOpjoal, appov xepmatos \Hoo7ady 
¢ > 3 N 7 
SvYTES TPOS AUTO TTOpLOV, EL TOV Alpovos 


1208 joddv] L has a written above od by S: this variant uaddy is in the text of 
1209 dona] Nauck conject. adynua.—rrepiSalve] 
Schaefer conject. repicatve.: Wunder, mepuoNe. 
second ¢ in an erasure: e/ «4? had been written. 


some later mss. (as V). 


For af@cs as= ‘afterwards,’ cp. Az. 1283, 
Pp 


\ Tr. 270.—\Wdorporoy, ‘with floor of 


| stone,’ here suggests, ‘affording no couch 
but one of stone,’ in contrast with a real 
vuugetov, which contains a \éxos evorpw- 
Tov... | xAalynow pmadraxys éorpwuévov 
(Hom. hymn. Ven. 157 f.).—Kdpns vup- 
detov-’Ardov, the maiden’s death-bower: 
Cp. 795 D-, 929. 

1206 kwKkvpdtev, the word used by 
Teiresias (1079): here, as usu., for the 
dead: cp. 28, 204, 1302: so Kwxurds, Az. 
851 etc. —Cp. £7. 683 dp0lwy knpvyudror. 

1207 dxtépiorov appl racrdda, near 
(z.e. from the quarter of) the bridal- 
chamber where no funeral-rites had been 
paid; z.e, where Antigone had been 
made the bride of Death, without even 
such honours as befitted such nuptials. 
For axrépicros cp. ro7r n. The word 
maords seems to be here used simply as a 
poetical equivalent for @d\auos. There 
is probably no reference to pillars of rock 
(natural or artificial) in the rddos. On 
the uses of maords, see Appendix. 

1209 a0Alas...donpa Bons, indistinct 
sounds, consisting in an d0Ala Bor: z.e., 
as he drew nearer, the sounds resolved 
themselves into the mournful cry of a 
human voice. The genit. is thus a ‘de- 
fining’ one. Cp. O. C. 923 n. dwrav 


1212 dp’ L.—elut] L has the 
1215 rapacrdyrec .p. radu L. 


GOXlwy ikrypia (suppliant objects con- 
sisting in unhappy persons). Below, in 
1265, the form of ®muor éudy dvoNBa Bov- 
Aevudrwy is analogous, but the gen. is 
there partitive (seen.). Here, Sofjs could, 
indeed, be possessive (‘sounds belonging 
to, z.e, forming part of, a cry’). But 
the perspective of the description is better 
kept by the other view of the genitive, 
which supposes that a sound, ambiguous 
at a distance, defines itself as we approach. 
—reptBalve, with dat. instead of the 
normal acc.; this dat’ denotes the pér- 
son interested, z.e., here affected through 
the senses: 0. C. 372 elo\Oe rotv rpls 
dOlow Epis (n.): Zr. 298 ewol yap otros... 
elcéBy. For the image, cp. O. C. 1477 
dudiorarat | dtamrpiows 8roBos: Od. 6. 
122 ds Té ge Koupdwy dudivOe OAdus 
airy. 

1210 f. paddov dowoyv: cp. Aesch. 
Th. 673 @@\dov évdtxdrepos: Eur. Zi, 
222 maddov éxOlous: Plat. Lege. 781 A 
AaPpatdrepov Maov Kal émcKowwrepor.— 
ros (=Opivov) SveOpyvyrov: see n. on 
7.—@ tTddas: cp. O. ZT 7440. 

1213 f£. tov wapePoveay: cp. roo f. 
kd\NoTov...TaYv mporépwr, n.—ocatver, 
‘greets my ear.’ As caivw was properly 
said of a dog wagging its tail or fawning 
so it could be said of a sight or a sound 


— 
———— 
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the caverned mansion of the bride of Death. And, from afar 
off, one of us heard a voice of loud wailing at that bride’s un- 
hallowed bower ; and came to tell our master Creon. 

And as the King drew nearer, doubtful sounds of a bitter 
cry floated around him; he groaned, and said in accents 
of anguish, ‘Wretched that I am, can my foreboding be 


true? 


Am I going on the wofullest way that ever I went? 


My son’s voice greets me.—Go, my servants,—haste ye 
nearer, and when ye have reached the tomb, pass through 
the gap, where the stones have been wrenched away, to 
the cell’s very mouth,—and look, and see if ’tis Haemon’s 


The meaning of this ¢ is simply (I think) that the scribe’s eye had caught the word 


PO0opav in 1224. 
to change it by erasure into Tr. 


Having written ¢, he judged it simpler to leave it (with dots) than 
1216 dépijoad’, dpudy] Semitelos conject. dépetre, 


Garduwv.—yauaros] Seyfiert conject. xdcuaros: Tournier, démuaros.—diOooradj. In 


L, « has been erased after 7. 


Cp. on 726. 


which apfeals for recognition by vividly 
striking our senses. Like arrzdere, the 
word usually implied a sensation of 
pleasure (O. C. 319 n.). But it could 
also denote, as here, a recognition attend- 
ed by pain. So in Eur. Azppol. 862 f., 
| where Theseus recognises the seal on the 
\tablets left by his dead wife, he says 
\TUmroe ...mpocoalvovol je. 

1215 «kets, adverbial: cp. 823, 847: 
Tr. 927 Spouata Bao’. 

1216 dppov xapatos Aoor., an 
opening in the stones heaped up at the 
entrance, made by dragging some of 
them away. Cp. 848 &pyua TuuBdyworov. 
Haemon, in his frenzy of despair, had 
broken into the tomb by wrenching 
away part of this rude wall-work. The 
gap remained as he had made it. He 
had reached the spot only a short time 
before Creon (cp. on 1223). 

dppov. The word dpuds means, (1) a 
fastening: Eur. Med. 1315 éxdved’ appovs, 
undo the fastenings of the doors: (2) the 
chink between two things which are joint- 
ed together: so in Plut. Alex. 3 a furtive 
listener is described as 7@ Tis OUpas apu@ 
mpooBarar (riv byw), ‘having put his eye 
to the chink in the door.’ So here dpuds 
is an aperture, just wide enough to admit 
of a man going through (cp. 80vres).— 
apmos (with its derivatives dpyuo?, apposu, 
apuovia), and dpmedévy (or dpredwyv), ‘rope,’ 
are connected with the causative form of 
the root ar, ar-paja-mi, ‘to fasten’: see 
Curt. Ztym. § 488. 


1217 crdép0v. Having passed through 
the gap, they will find themselves in a 
narrow passage. They are to go along 
this passage to the very mouth (ordmcov) 
of the sepulchral chamber into which it 
opens. 

The kind of tomb which the poet here 
imagines is perhaps best represented, in 
Greece, by the rock-tombs of Nauplia, 
and of Spata in Attica, These consist of 
chambers worked horizontally into the 
rock, and approached by a passage or 
dpbmos, answering to that which Creon’s 
men have to traverse before they reach 
the oréucov of the tomb. The general 
type seems to have been determined by 
that of the more elaborate domed tombs, 
such as the so-called ‘Treasury of Atreus’ 
at Mycenae, which, like these ruder 
copies, were entered by a dpdmuos. Indeed, 
the Nauplia tombs indicate a rough at- 
tempt to reproduce the dome (6é)os). 
[See Helbig, Das Homer. Epos aus den 
Denkm. erliutert, p. 53, with the sources 
quoted there in nn. 5, 6.] 

The phrase olodiov rUuBevua (1220) 
might suggest a recess wz/Az# the prin- 
cipal chamber, like that in the ‘Treasury 
of Atreus’; but it is simpler to take it 
as merely ‘the furthest part of the tomb.’ 
We may observe that the words karwpvé 
(774) and katagckagys (891) are suf- 
ficiently explained if we suppose that the 
dpouos leading to the chamber sloped 
downwards from the entrance. 
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ZOPOKAEOY? . 


POdyyov ovviny’, 7 Oeotou Khémropa. 


Tao €€ aOvpov Seomdrov 
> An > \ , Z 
HOpodpev: ev dé dovobiw TupBevpare 


* keNevo ATV 


1220 


THY pev KpEemacTHny atxevos Kareidouer, 
Bpox@ purdder owddvos Kkabnupevyy, 

Tov & apdhl peoon TEepiTEeTH TmpooKeipevor, 
evvns dmowpdlovta THS KétTw POopav 


\ N » \ N S , y , 
KQL TATPOS epya KQL TO OVOTYVOV €XOS. 
c 


1225 


6 8 as 6pa ode, otvyvdv oipw tas ow 
Xwpel Tpos avrov KavakoKxvoas Kahet 
@ T\Hpov, olov epyov elpyacat* Tiva 
voov €axes; &V TH TUpHopas SvePOdpys ; 


1218 Reiske conject. PbBorce krémropuar: Tournier, Geotor BNdrrouat. 


1219 ra0 


ef dOduov] Nauck reads d&v@dmou, ascribing that conject. to J. P. Pompe van 


Meerdervoort, and referring to Naber A/nem. nov. 


g. 219 f.—Heath conject. 746’ 


ody dOduov: Pallis, 740’ odk GOvuor: Seyffert, rad’ €& éroluov: Semitelos, 7d elxa- 


Oovres.—Kedevopacw MSS. 


Pers. 397, Ch. 751. 


Burton conject. KkeNevoudtov, 


Dindorf writes ceXevuao, the form given by L in Aesch. 


1222 wirdde] The first 


1218 Qcotor: dat. of agent with pres. 
pass.: see n. on 503 ff.—KAémropar, am 
deluded: 681 n.—Cp. O. C. 316 7) yroun 
mrave ; 

1219 The simple correction, keXevo- 
patov for Kededouacw, is (I think) cer- 
tainly right. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 397 éra- 
cav ddunv Bpdxiov éx Kededoparos (and 
similarly Eur. 7 Z. 1405): Her. 6. 50 
édeye 6¢ radra é& ériorodjs THs Anwapirou. 

With Kedeiopaciv, we have only two 
tolerable resources. (1) To join KeXevo- 
pac € d0dpuov deordrov, ‘orders given by 
him.’ But, though ro?s é¢ a0. Sear. kehevo- 
pacw could be defended by ray e& nod duc- 
BovAlav (95), the phrase without the article 
is very strange. In phrases which might 
appear similar, it will be found that a 
verb has influenced the use of é« with 
gen.: thus 42. 137 o¢ & drav... | Nbyos éx 
Aavady kaxb0pous ériBp: Aesch. Ag. 1366 
7 vyap Texunpioow e& oluwypdrwv | wav- 
Tevobper0a ravdpos ws édwAdros; here, 
however, it is impossible to take é& d@vjou 
Seorédrov with 7@podmer,, and to make 
kehevopaow a mere epexegesis (‘looked, 
at our master’s instigation, z.e., by his 
command’). 

(2) The alternative is to amend é 
&O%pov. Only one correction is probable, 
viz. 6§v0dpov, The decisive objection to 
this is the sense, It could mean only, 


‘swift to wrath,’ like é&dxoNos (955). It 
could not mean merely, ‘agitated’ (by 
alarm). But Creon is no longer proud or 
fierce; he has been humbled: his late 
words (1211 ff.) expressed only grief and 
fear. 

Dindorf writes keAedpactvy, holding 
this to be the older Attic form (cr. n.). 
‘The fact appears to be that both «éXevua 
and xé\evoua are well attested in our 
Mss. of some authors: and there is no 
evidence from inscriptions. As regards 
the verb, Lobeck (on 42. 704) remarks 
that, while éxeXedo@nv is far commoner 
than éxedevOnv, kexéXeuuae and KkexéAevo pat 
are both well attested for the best age. 
But Veitch’s statement on this point is 
more accurate. While éxeXev@nv is ex- 
tremely rare in classical Greek, xexéNeuuae 
is nearly (if not quite) unknown to it. 
It would be very rash, then, to affirm 
that Soph. must have used the non- 
sigmatic form of the noun, 

1221 avxévos: the gen. of the part, 
as with verbs of seizing, etc.: Arist. HA. 
9: 50. 7 bray kpeudowor (ras bs) rdv dmic- 
Olwy modav: so Kpewmuey with gen., Ar. 
Plut, 312: Ll. 17. 28g (rdv) wodds Edxe: 
Od. 3. 439 Bodv & dyérny Kepdwv. 

1222 purdde, thread-like, z.e., formed 
by a thread-wrought fabric (the owddév), 
and not, as usual, by a cord. yalzpos (64), 
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voice that I know, or if mine ear is cheated by the gods.’ 
This search, at our despairing master’s word, we went to 
make; and in the furthest part of the tomb we descried her 
hanging by the neck, slung by a thread-wrought halter of fine 
linen; while Ze was embracing her with arms thrown around 
her waist,—bewailing the loss of his bride who is with the dead, 


and his father’s deeds, and his own ill-starred love. 
But his father, when he saw him, cried aloud with a dread cry, 
and went in, and called to him with a voice of wailing :—‘ Un- 


happy, what a deed hast thou done! 


to thee? 


hand in L wrote uuirwldin, adding e above the 7. 
and accented w, but without deleting the accent on «. 
purpdder, either in the text (as V*), or as a correction (V}, V°): 


reading. 
motoy L, 


1226 orvydv L, with v above y from an early hand. 
1229 cuudopac (not é-) L. 


What thought hath come 


What manner of mischance hath marred thy reason ? 


S inserted p between 7 and w, 
A few of the later Mss. have 
it is also the Aldine 
1228 ofov] 


the thread of the warp: Eur. /. 7. 817 
tdnva Kal 760 eidos evulrors mdoKats 
(I wrought this scene, too, with threads 
deftly woven).—owwSédvos. ow ddv (prob. 
from ’Iv6-, Sizd) was a general term for 
a smooth, fine texture, as Bcoos was the 
specific word for a kind of fine linen: 
Her. 2.86 describes mummies as swathed 
cwddvos Buocivns tedaudour (where see 
Stein). Thuc. 2. 49. 4 Tav wavy Nerrav 
iwariwy kal owddvwv. Diog. Laert. 6. 90 
tells of an Athenian (¢c. 300 B.C.) being 
reprimanded by the doruvduoe for luxu- 
riousness, é7t cw déva Hudlesro.— Antigone 
used her veil (kdAuyua: cp. Ar. Lys. 
ays 
sas Haemon has thrown his arms 
around her waist (dpi péooy treputrern), 
embracing her (mpookelpevov), where she 
hangs lifeless.) But verses 1236—1240 
require us to suppose that Antigone’s 
body is then stretched on the ground. 
We are left to understand that Haemon, 
while uttering his lament (1224 f.), has 
lifted the corpse, so as to extricate it 
from the noose, and has laid it down. 
Cp. O. 7. 1266 (where Oed. finds Iocasta 
hanging), xaX¢@ Kpewaorhy dprdyny.— 
péooy: cp. 1236: fr. 235. 5 (iambics). 
Eur. has this form only in lyr.; Aesch. 
nowhere.—1repuTrerh} ; but pass. in 
Ai. 907 *yxos mepurerés (‘on which he 
fell’), unless I am right in suspecting 
that there we should read, 765’ éyyxos 
wTepiTeEToUs KaTnyopel, ‘shows that he 


fell upon it.? Cp. O. C. 1620 én’ dddij- 
Ao dugixeluevor, n. 

1224 f. evvis...rys Kdre, his bride 
who is dead. Cp, Eur. 7vo. 831 ai uéev 
edvas (husbands), ai 6& matdas, | ai dé 
parépas yepaids. It would be awkward 
to understand, ‘the ruin of his marriage, 
(which is to be only) in the world below.’ 
—tarpos tpya: he does not know that 
Creon is listening.—Aéxos, marriage, as 
in 573. This word, too, could mean 
‘bride’ (Az. 211): it is v. 1224 that 
decides our version. 

1226 ode, Haemon: 44 n.—orvyvdy, 
bitter,—the notion of ‘sad,’ ‘ gloomy,’ 
coming from that of ‘hateful’: cp. 
Moschus 3. 68 kal wruyvol (¢ristes) mepl 
oGua Tedv KNalovew “Hpwres. 

1228 f. olov épyov: z.¢., Haemon’s 
forcible entrance into Antigone’s tomb.— 
tlva votv to xes; lit., ‘what thoughts hast 
thou conceived ?’—the aor. meaning, as 
usu., not ‘had,’ but ‘came to have.’ So 
£1. 1013 f. vobv oxés...elxabeiy, ‘ form the 
purpose to yield’: 2d. 1465 votv écyxor, 
@oTe ouuépew Tols Kpeicooow.—ev TO 
oupdopas, by what manner of calamity: 
z.é., ‘what cruel god hath deprived thee 
of thy reason?’ Az. 314 Kdvijper’ ev TH 
mpdryparos Kupot more: Ph. 174 éml maytl 
Tw xpelas: Eur. Helen. 1195 &v TH 6e 
keloar ovudopas ;—SrvepPdpys, mentally: 
Jl. 15. 128 pawbweve, ppévas HE, OépBo- 
pas: Eur. Helen. 1192 duépOapom dpévas ; 
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e is he -, 
eee, téxvov, ikéoids ve Nocopa. 


ZOPOKAEOY 2. 


1230 


tov & dypiow doco. TamTHVvas O Tats, 

aTbcas TpoToT@ KovdeY dvTeTav, Eipous 
éhker Sutods Kv@dovTas: eK 0 Oppapévov 
matpos puyatow nythax’s et? 6 ddcpopos 


ein , y Oe Sie eS \ 
QuT@ yorwbeis, WOTTEP ELX > erevtabeis 


235 


»” a D x ee > € N 
jpevoe Tevpais péaaov eyxos* €s 0 vypov 
ayKav er eudpov tapl&w tpoomttocera: 
Kat duovav o€etay ékBaddev pony 

lal lal We. Ld 
Levy Tapeg powiov orahdyparos. 


an \ IN \ \ x 
KELTQL dé VEKPOS TEPL VEKP®, Ta VULPLKG 


1240 


1232 dvremrwv bdrt\wo L, with édove written above 6\wo by the first hand. 
The final »v of dvrevrévy has been made from o, and 6 has been written above 
the line, by the first hand.—Wecklein thinks that é\wo came from xo\e@y [rather 


Ko\eo0] written over élpous: 


but @\xe did not require such explanation.— 


Seyffert conject. Bédovs: Dindorf, éros.—Nauck thinks the whole verse spurious. 
1284 <¢i@’ 6] In L the first hand wrote « dvcuopor: S made e into elé’ 6. 


1235 aire] air& L. 


1236 udoooy] Nauck conject. mnxrév: Pallis, diuoody. 


1230 f. txéovos, adverbial: cp. 1215 
akets, n. He extends his right hand in 
supplication.—dooou01: Aesch. admits 
dooos, and Eur. both éccas and docwr, 
in iambics no less than in lyrics.—a- 
amTyvas: with an acc. this verb usu. =‘ to 
look around for,’ as //. 4. 200. 

1232 amrticas mpoodstw. Haemon 
is momentarily insane with despair and 
rage: the very words air@ yorwOels, 
1235, indicate the transport of frenzy 
which these verses were meant to depict. 
Nothing could do more violence to the 
language, or more injury to the dramatic 
effect, than the Scholiast’s theory that 
mrvoas mpocwrw has a merely figurative 
sense, ‘with an expression of loathing on 
his face.’ When the figurative sense of a 


word (like rvoas) is to be marked by a 


qualifying addition (like mpoowmw), that 
addition must not be such as equally to 
suggest the literal sense. Thus a social- 
ist riot might be called ‘a fire not of 
Hephaestus’ (Eur. Ov. 621); but it would 
not be equally happy to describe it as 
‘a fire kindled by the tables of the rich.’ 
mrvoas mpoowmw, instead of émirricas 
Tpoowmw (marpds), is merely an instance 
of the boldness with which poetry could 
use a simple dative to express the object 
to (or against) which an action is directed. 
Such a dat. is often equivalent to (a) éml 
with dat., (4) él, mp5s, or eds, with acc., 


—in various relations, and with various 
shades of meaning. Thus we have such 
phrases as xaxots yehOv (42. 1042)=«Ka- 
Kots éreyyedGv: Ph. 67 Urn...’ Apyelors 
Barets=éuBarets: Eur. Suppl. 322 Tots 
Kepromovat yopydv ws dvaBdérer, how she 
looks up sternly az her revilers: 7/7. 7. ror 
Tede D éyav avdrds OwprjEouat, against him: 
20. 23. 635 6s wor dvéorn, against me: and 
below 1236 Hpece mdevpats = érrjpeice. 
Prose would have mrvcas els (or él) 
mpdowror. 


1233 f. Sitdods kvsdovras Eldovs, his ‘ 


cross-hilted sword. xva@dovres are the two 
projecting cross-pieces at the point where 
the hilt joins the blade. The hilt («wz») 
of the Greek sword had no guard, nor 
had it always the cross-pieces; but these, 
when used, served partly to protect the 
hand. The xvddovres, or cross-hilt, can 
be seen on some of the swords given by 
Guhl and Koner, p. 244, fig. 277 (a, @). 
The cross-hilt was sometimes simply a 
straight cross-bar; sometimes the side 
next the hand was rounded. Cp. Silius 
Italicus Pun. 1. 515 pressumague ira simul 
exigit ensemt, | Qua capuli statwere moraes 


—xvadar (kvdw, ddovs) meant properly | 


any tooth-like prong or spike: see Xen. 
Cyneg. 10. 3, where boar-spears (mpoBdAta) 
have xvwdovras dmoxeyadkeuuévous ote 
gpovs, stout Zeeth forged of bronze, pro- 
jecting from the shaft a little below the 


es 
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Come forth, my child! I pray thee—I implore!’ But the boy 
glared at him with fierce eyes, spat in his face, and, without 
a word of answer, drew his cross-hilted sword :—as his father 
rushed forth in flight, he missed his aim ;—then, hapless one, 
wroth with himself, he straightway leaned with all his weight 
against his sword, and drove it, half its length, into his side; 
and, while sense lingered, he clasped the maiden to his faint 
embrace, and, as he gasped, sent forth on her pale cheek the 
swift stream of the oozing blood. 

Corpse enfolding corpse he lies; he hath won his nuptial 


1238 poyy L. The schol. in L has: ray rvojy rod powlov oraddyparos éxBdde 
TH NevKy adrhs mapela, & éorw, alua étérvevoev. The last words show that 
mvony was not a slip for fom, but was in the Scholiast’s text. Most of the later 
Mss. (including A) have mvohv: but a few have foyy (as L?, V, V4, Aug. b).— 
Blaydes conject. cgayhy, and éuBddNec for éxBddde. 1240 tepivexpa L: 


but it does not follow that the scribe meant the two words to form one. 


head (Adyx7). In Az. 1025, 7008’ alddov 
xv@dovros, ‘this gleaming spike,’ is the 
end of the sword-blade projecting through 
the body of Ajax. So in Kaibel Zpigr. 
549. 11 (an epitaph of the rst cent. A.D.) 
pacydvov kvwdovrt=‘ with the point (not, 
Sedge’) of the sword’: the ref. is to 
thrusting, not cutting.—The Scholiast 
wrongly explains SurAots kvdSovtas by 
dimdGs dxpuas, ‘double edge.’ This inter- 
pretation was obviously suggested by 
durdods (since a sword is often called 
Sloromoyv or &uPnyxes), while the true sense 
of xvddwv was not accurately remembered: 
thus the Schol. vaguely calls it 76 6&0 rod 
Elpous. 

ék 8’ opp., tmesis: cp. 427.—ovyatowy, 
dat. of manner (620 n.). The poet. plur. 
of évy#, when it does not mean ‘remedies’ 
(364), usu. means ‘exile’ (Eur. 27. 233). 
The gen. might be absol., but is more 
simply taken with qp7rAak’. 

Haemon, in his madness, meant to 
kill his father. He had harboured no 
such purpose before (see on 753); and 
his frantic impulse is instantly followed 
by violent remorse. Arist. (foe. 14) 
observes that it is not conducive to a pro- 
perly tragic effect (0b rpayixéy, dmadés) 
if a person contemplates a dreadful act, 
and then desists from it, in the light of 
sober thought or fuller knowledge: dcé7rep 
ovdels movee duolws ef ph ddvydKis (such 
incidents in Tragedy are rare), olov & 
-Avrvybyn Kpéovra 6 Atuwy. It need not 
be assumed that Arist. meant to censure 
Sophocles; it is more natural to suppose 


that he cited the exception as one justified 
by the circumstances. But it should 
further be noticed that Aristotle was not 
accurate in taking this incident as the 
exception which illustrated his rule. For 
Haemon did not abandon his dreadful 
purpose; he was simply foiled by his, 
father’s flight. And then, in swift re- 
morse, he actually did ray dyykéorwy Ti. 

1235 ff dSomep ely’: cp. 1108.— 
émevtade(s, lit., ‘stretched,’ or ‘strained,’ 
against the sword: 2.e., pressing his right 
side against the point of the sword, which 
at the same time he drove home with his 
right hand.—adevpais, used as though 
Hpece were émnperce: cp. Pind. P. ro. 
51 Gyxupav épeccov xOovt. For the verb 
cp. Eur. Andr. 844 (Eos) drédos,...’ 
dvraiav | épelow maryuy.—péooov, pre- 
dicative, denoting the point up to which 
he drove it in: Az. 899 Kelra Kpupaly 
pacydvy mepmTuxns.—etyxos =tlgos: Ar. 
95, 658, etc.—és 8’ bypdov dyKav’, since 
T. Wpoomtvocerat = rapbévov apuBaver : 
cp. the beautiful lines in Eur. P2. 1439 
(the dying Eteocles): jKovse wntpbs, Ka- 
mibels Vy pay xépa | pwvhy yey ovk apjker, 
dupdruv 8 dao | mpocetre daxptors. 

1238 dvovwwyv, breathing hard: poy 
is governed by éxBdAXec only. But in 
Aesch. Ag. 1389 the compound governs 
the acc.: kaxpvowdy d€etav aluaros opa- 
yi | Barrer ww penn wpaxade powlas 
dpécov.—ponv is plainly right: the bad 
variant, mvojy, was perh. suggested by 
puody, 
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TEN haxov deihatos ev ay > “Avdov ddpous, 
deias év avOpoérro.r THY aBovdiav 


do peyLorov avdpt T poo KElT a KQKOD. 
Ti ToUT av cl dorelas ; H yurn modu 

ppoven, mpw eimew éoOdov 7 
Kavos teOdpBnk: édriow dé BooKopat 


, 
KQKOV hoyov. 


1245 


axn TEKVOU khvovoav és TOW yoous 
ovK akwoew, aAN vd oreyns eo 
Opoais mpoOnoew | arévOos olKeloy orevewv. 


yrouns yap ovK diretpos, aod dpapraverv. 
Epo oe ovuv 7 Tv ayav avy? Bapv 


OUK oto * 


XO. 


1250 


Soxet ‘Tpooewar mal) pdrny Toa) Bon. 


AI. dGAX eiodpec Oa, 


ta) TL Kat KATA YX ETOV 


Kpugon Kadvarer ‘xapSiq Ovpovpevy), 


ddpous TapacreiXovres: ev yap ovv héyers* 


1255 


Kat TNS ayav yap €OTL TOU ouyns Bapos. 


1241 & vy “Aidov] év aidov L, with most of the later Mss.: 
Brunck wrote év ’Atédov. 
Semitelos, ’Evodias Séuos: 


1245 7 was omitted by the first hand in L, and added by S. 
1248 déidoev] Pallis conject. afioty ye: 


few others, has ely. 
els “Avdov ddpuous: 
év yalas wuxois. 


but L?, with a 
Heath conject. & y’: Vauvilliers, 
Mekler, €&v cxdérov déuos: Nauck, 


Burges, d&dv joew: Blaydes, eEavijoev: 


1241 én, rites: O. C. 1050 n.—év 
y “Avdov. Though e/v occurs nowhere 
His in tragic iambics, it might fairly be 
defended, in a pjows of epic colour, as 
a reminiscence of the Homeric ely ’Atdao. 
But I decidedly prefer Heath’s & y’ 
(‘in that world, though not in this’), 
because it adds point and pathos to what 
would otherwise be a somewhat tame 
statement of fact. Cp. 750. For another 
(probable) loss of ye in this play, cp. 648. 
For & ye, cp. O. 7. 1380 & ye rats 
O7jBas: O. C. 153 & vy’ mol: Ph. 685 
Yoos &v y’ Yoous: Eur. fr. 349 as & vy’ éuol 
xplvour’ dv ob Kad@s ppovely. 
» 1242 Selfas...rhv dBovdlay: for the 
constr., cp. n. on 883 f. For decxvivac 
said of a warning example, see £7. 1382 
kal dettov dvOpiwmoroe Tarirliua | THs duo- 
ceBelas ola Swpodvrat Oeol: cp. O. Z. 
append. on 622 ff. 

1243 Tpdokerrar : cp. 94n. 

1244 f. rl ror’ dy elkdo., sc. elvar: 
what wouldst thou conjecture this to be 
(or, to mean)? The optat. ending used 
here was the usual one in Attic: cp. 0.7. 


843 n.—éoOddv 7 KaKdv: cp. on 40,— 
A silent exit is similarly a prelude to 
disaster in the case of Deianeira (7%. 
813). Iocasta, too, quits the scene, not, 
indeed, without a word, yet with a reti- 
cence which is called ow} (O. 7. 1075). 

1246 teOdipByK’: cp. O. C. 1140 
Oavudoas éxw (n.): and so oft. TePavpaka. 
—Pdckopar: cp. fr. 863 éAmls yap % Bbo- 
Kovoa Tods rodods BporSy. 

1247 f. ydous...détmoev=to think 
them dé&o, z.e., meet. This use of diidw 
is freq. in regard to persons, as Az. 1114 
od yap Alou rods uundévas (esteem them). 
On the other hand, décos, as applied to 
actions, oft.= roper,’ ‘becoming’: as 
Ar. Eq. 616 vov dp’ derby ye wacky éorw 
érodo\vEat. But, if déio? twa could 
mean, ‘he thinks a person estimable,’ 
poetry, at least, could surely Say, akvot Te, 
‘he thinks a thing roper.’ The text, 
then, seems sound.—vme oréyns: for the 
gen., cp. 692 n. 

1249 mpolycewv governs mévOos: 
oréve is epexeg. (for them to mourn 


cp. 216 n. She will ‘set the grief before 
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rites, poor youth, not here, yet in the halls of Death; and he 
hath witnessed to mankind that, of all curses which cleave to 
man, ill counsel is the sovereign curse. 

[EURYDICE retires into the house. 


Cu. What wouldst thou augur from this? 


The lady hath 


turned back, and is gone, without a word, good or evil. 


ME, 


I, too, am startled; yet I nourish the hope that, at 


these sore tidings of her son, she cannot deign to give her 
sorrow public vent, but in the privacy of the house will set 


her handmaids to mourn the household grief. 


For she is not 


untaught of discretion, that she should err. 


CH. 


I know not; but to me, at least, a strained silence seems 


to portend peril, no less than vain abundance of lament. 
ME. Well, I will enter the house, and learn whether in- 
deed she is not hiding some repressed purpose in the depths of 


a passionate heart. 


Semitelos, éfat'cev. 
for yreuns. 


© L: Guy Brunck.—ovy} from ory7@ L. 
katdoxeTov] Musgrave conject. xara oxérov. 


drawn through the ¢. 
Bergk conject. @6’ ézov. 


Some of the later Mss. have @umoupévy. 
Nauck suspects the verse (Fahr. f. Philol., 65. 250). 


Yea, thou sayest well: excess of silence, 
too, may have a perilous meaning. 


[Hazt MESSENGER. 


1250 Blaydes conject. amorpos for depos: Semitelos, dewav 
Meineke, Dindorf and Nauck reject the verse. 


1251 éuol &] Zuo 
1253 ddd] Pallis conject. rdy’.—- 
1254 dupouéry: L: a line has been 
1256 éo7l Tov] 


them’ by making a lament, after which 
er handmaids, sitting around her, will 
ail in chorus. //. 24. 746 (Andromache 
as bewailed Hector,) ws éparo kdalovo’* 
éml 6¢ orevdxovTo yuvaixes. | Thaw 8 aid’ 
‘ExdByn adwod é&7pxe yoo. 

1250 yvopns...ovK dareipos. The 
reading has been unjustly suspected. 
youn, ‘judgment,’ or ‘discretion,’ is 
here regarded as an influence moulding 
the character from without. The phrase 
means, then, ‘not uninformed by dis- 
cretion,’—not unversed in its teachings. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. 519 B rods amadevrous Kal 
adnbelas deipous, ‘uninformed by truth.’ 

1251 f. 8 otv: 688 n. mpoceivar: 
so oft. of attendant circumstances (or of 
characteristic attributes): 77% 250 700 
Noyou & ob xpy POdvor, | yUvat, mpocetvat. 
—Cp. 720. 

1253f. codperOa, py TL...Kadvarer, 
‘we shall know (about our fear) lest_(u) 

\= is concealing,’ z.2., whether we are 
right in fearing that she conceals some- 
thing. As Goodwin says (Moods and 
Tenses, § 46, N. 5 a), this passage is one 


of the most favourable to the view that 
pn has an znterrogative force, and yet here 
also wi) Kadvaret plainly expresses a fear. 
The pres. zmdic. is used, because the fear 
is strictly present; there is no thought that) 
the thing feared can possibly be pre-~ 
vented. Before assuming that yw could 
have the force of ef od (‘whether not’), 
we should require an example in which 
the clause with u%, after a verb like oda, 
expressed something which is not feared 
(but hoped; or else regarded with neither 
fear nor hope). As if here we had, edoé- 
peoOa wh (hoew ére wéd\d\e. Cp. 278 n. 
The use of ux in direct question (O. C. 
1502) is, of course, elliptical: eg., wh 
olrws éxet; comes from (dédorKa) wy ot rws 
éxet.—kal (‘indeed’) goes with the whole 
phrase katdo-yxerov...kadvmre: cp. 770n. 
—katdoxetov, a poet. word, here= ‘re- 
pressed’ (cp. Z/. 1011 kardoxes épyijv) > 
usu., ‘possessed’ (by a god, or by pas- 
sion), like xdroxos. 

1255 Sédpovs mapactelxovtes, ad-. 
vancing into the house: Eur. A/ed. 1137 
mapnGe vuudtKovs Sduous. 


, 
OTP. a. 


o7p. B. 


| 
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Kal pay 60 avak avTos epner 
pnp entonpov dua yerpos EXov; 
el Oéwts elmety, ovK dor piav 
arnv, GN avTos apapTov. 

i@ 

ppevav dua ppover ApLapTH MATa 
orEped Javaroevt * 

@ KTavovTas TE Kal 

Oavovtas Bdérovtes Eupudtous: 
*ouor euav avoiBa Bovrevpatav. 
i@ mat, véos véew Evy pope, 

aiat aiat, 

eaves, atedvOys, 

ewats ovde aator dvoBovdtaus. 


y 3 ¢ ¥. > \ X , > a 
olw ws eouxas dpe tHhv Sixnv idetr. 


olpot, 
Y¥ 6 A 8 aN - > S 3 an , 
EX@ pa @V ELAQLOS €V Eo Kapa 


1259 f£. d\dorplar | dry] Musgrave conject. addorplas | arns. 


divides thus: 


1265 


1261—1269 L 


la — | duaprijuara — | @avardevr’? — | Oavdvtas — | eududlove — | 


i poo. — | Bovdevpdrwr — | te mwat— | al al— | aver — | euaio .. . SuoBouvdlac. 
xravovras Te kal are written as a single word in L, xa being denoted 


1263 


by a contraction. 


1265 id (not ld) wo L, with the other MSS.: @oe 


1257 Kal priv: 526.—édijket: dz. 34  strophes, which correspond as follows. 
& épyxers—The Messenger now (1) rst strophe 1261—1269=r1st antistr. 
goes into the palace. The same actor 1284—1292. (2) 


returns at 1277 as é&dyyeNos. =2nd ant. 1294—r300. (3) 3rd str. 


Katpov 


1258 pvqp, as the epithet érionpov 


and str. 1271—1277 


1306—1311=3rd ant. 1328—1333. (4) 


shows, means that the son’s corpse is a 4th str. 1317—1325=4th ant. 1339— 
memorial of the father’s unwisdom.—8id 1347+ 


Xeupos: cp. 916. 

1259 f. cl Oéurs elaety (cp. O. C. 1556), 
because it is a heavy charge against the 
King, that he has caused his son’s death. — 


The lyric strophes and antistrophes are 
divided from each other by iambic tri- 
meters, spoken by the Chorus or by the 
Messenger. —See Metrical Analysis. 


, 874 la la Svoppoves, 


dryv, in apposition with prfua: the 1261 f. dpevav Suedpdvev: 502 n. 
corpse is an drn, because the death was Cp. Aesch. Zh. 
caused by Creon’s infatuation. addotplav ‘gaisguided ones.’ 


‘here answers to olxetos as = ‘caused by one- 
self’ (cp. on 1187). —dpaptov is_causal : 


he is bringing a corpse, not through the Phe Polit. 3098 
fault of others, but decazse he himself has 25 &ueddes 


erred. 
posed 


Dem. or. 23 § 156 elder, elre 5x) Twos el- 


More often, Svoppwr | 


"gloomy, or*malignant.’—o-reped, with 
eS to his own avod dea, cp. 1028. So 


Td orepedy 700s. Cp. 
xporw I orepeddpwyr 


For the partic. in the nom., op- rk "58 eEavdioew Kaxay | wotpar. 
to a clause of different form, cp. 1263 £. 3&...BAéwovres. Like An- 


mévros elr avros ouvels. See also 38rf. Elders to witness. 


1261—1347 This xouuds is com- 


posed 


of four strophes and four anti- (for the plur., cp. 


tigone (937), Creon now calls the Theban 


Cp. n. on 162—210. 


—ktavdytras refers to Creon himself 


10), as Bavdéyras to 
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Enter CREON, on the spectators’ left, with attendants, carrying 
the shrouded body of HAEMON on a bier. 


CH. Lo, yonder the King himself draws near, bearing 
that which tells too clear a tale—the work of no stranger’s 
madness,—if we may say it,—but of his own misdeeds. 


CR. 
fraught with death! 
the son who hath perished! 
blindness of my counsels! 


Woe for the sins of a darkened soul, stubborn sins, 
Ah, ye behold us, the sire who hath slain, 

Woe is me, for the wretched 
Alas, my son, thou hast died in 


thy youth, by a timeless doom, woe is me!—thy spirit hath 
fled—not by thy folly, but by mine own! 


Cu. Ah me, how all too late thou seemest to see the 


right ! 

Cr. Ah me, I have learned the bitter lesson! 
Turnebus. 1266 dv udpw] Evuudper L. 
Dindorf. 1268 dmedvOns}] Keck conject. dmeavns. 


éxew in marg. from S.—Pallis conject. wadety. 


1267 ai ai af L: ala? ala? 
1270 ide] L has yp. 
1271—1277 L divides thus: 


otuoe | Exw— | Oeda— | Erarcer— | olwor, Aaxwdrnrov— | Ped Heb | ld bvor.. S'omovor. 


Haemon: for the rapixnows, cp. Ph. 336 
6 KTavav Te Xv Oavdy.—éenpudlovs = avy- 
yyeveis: cp. O. T. 1406 alu’ éuptduov (n.): 
O. C. 1385 yas éuduAlou, ‘the land of 
thy race.’ 

1265 éuav dvodBa Bovdeupdray, the 
unhappy (counsels) among my counsels 
(partitive gen.); z.e., the unhappiness in- 
volved in my counsels. See on 1209. 
This poetical periphrasis has the effect 
of making the idea expressed by dvoABa 
stand out with a quasi-substantival force, 
and so is slightly stronger than wuoe éua 
dvohBa Bovreduara. It would be possible, 
but it is neither requisite nor fitting, to 
supply dmaprywara (1261) with dvod\Ba, 
placing only a comma at éupvAlovs.— 
For dvodBos, of folly, cp. 1026. 

1266 véos véw Evy pope, ‘young, and 
by an untimely death,’ is a pleonasm, 
but a natural one. The Schol. explains 
véw by Kawompeme? (‘a death of a strange 
kind’). This sense is possible (cp. Aesch. 
Suppl. 712 ampoodoxjrous Tovade kal véous 
Néyous), but is far less fitting here. véw 
Evy pwopy, suggesting the thought that 
his years had been few, recalls Andro- 
mache’s lament,—avep, dm’ aldvos véos 
weo (L/. 24. 725). 


1268 dmeAbOns: cp. 1314, where the 
midd. aor. has the same sense. In later 
Greek dodvecOat and dréddvors came 
to be used of any ‘departure’: thus in 
Polyb. 3. 69 rhv droxdpyow...émovobyTo 
is presently varied to érowdvrTo rh ané- 
Avow. Here, however, the word has a 
distinctly poetical colour, and suggests 
the release of Yux7 from o6ua,—though 
without the feeling expressed by the words, 
dmodvers Tov SodAdv gov...€v elpyyyn (St 
Luke ii. 29). A fragment of Plutarch 
(Wyttenbach, p. 135) attests a familiar 
use of dro\vec Oar and dzd)dvors with refer- 
ence to death. Eustathius quotes this 
v., and v. 1314, in support of a like 
statement (p. 548, 52). 

1269 euats otSt caior. ovdé here= 
kalov: cp. 492. The negative form would 
be ovK éwats dAXa cats (Z/. 1470). 

1272 ff. ew paddv=ueudenka (21 
n.), though here with a slightly stronger 
emphasis than that of an ordinary perf. : }) 
‘I have fully learned.—No change is 
required in 1273. The soundness of the 
metre is confirmed by the antistrophic 
verse (1296), which is free from suspicion. 
Construe: 6 dé Beds &v 7@ Eu@ Kapa eracé 
pe, méya Bdpos éxwv. Three points claim 


Kommos. 
Ist 
strophe. 


But then, 2nd 
strophe. 
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\ Tee} ¥ , id , > ¥ 
3 Beds TOT apa Tore péya Bapos pm Exav 
/ rn 
4 éraucev, €v 8 eoeser aypiass ddots, 


, 
5 olmol, AakTaTyTOV avTpéTHV Yapar. 
6 hed ded, @ TOvor Bpotdv Sva7ovor. 


1275 


EB AITEAOS. 


> , b) e Riis \ , 
@ déa7r00’, @S €X Ov TE KAL KEKTYLEVOS, 


1276 


Ta pev Tpd xeLpav Tdde hépwv, Ta S ev Sdpmors 
4 \ 


» PE Sew, 7 
E€OLKAS YKELV KQL TAX oer Oar KQaKG. 


1280 


1278 eds ror’ dpa Tore wéya Bapos mw’ éxwv MSS.—Erfurdt places @eds after ré7’ apa. 


Meineke would write we péya Bapos for uéya Bdpos pw’. 


gives rére Oeds rér’ dpa pwéya Bapos exwr. 


Enger (followed by Nauck) 
1275 \akrdrnrov] In L the first hand 


omitted the last three letters; S has added them above the line.—A has the vw. /. 
Aewmdrnrov (with yp. Aaowarnrov), prompted by the wish to make an iambic senarius. 


Another v. 2. was \akmdrynrov, or AdE Taryrdv (AaE TaryTdv E). 


1276 6 révo) 


notice. (1) The place of pe. This was 
possible, because péya Bdpos, without 
éxwv, could have stood as an adverbial 
cognate acc.: hence éxwy is rather a 
superfluity than a word for which the 
ear was waiting. Greek poetry (esp. 
lyric) often has bold arrangements of 
words: cp. 944, 960 (n.). (2) péya Ba- 
pos txav=opddpa Bapids wy. Cp. 300: 
Od. 24. 249 yijpas | Avypov exes: 20. 1. 
368 UBpw Exovres. (3) ev 8 eno Kapa 
might have been followed by év7\aro, or 
the like; but, rate being used, the en- 
clitic se was required to make it clear. 
The charge of redundancy would be just 
only if éu@ were followed by éué.—For 
the image, cp. 1345: Aesch. 4g. 1175 
Saluwy brepBapys éumlrvwv : and see O. 7. 
263n. Triclinius understood the blow 
on the head to mean a disordering of 
the intellect (dvrt rod, é&éornoe ras éuds 
dpévas). But it is simply a_ poetical 
picture of the fell swoop with which the 
god descended on his victim,—taking 
possession of him, and driving him astray. 
Perhaps éuBpovrnros helped to suggest the 
other view. For the form of the dat. 
Kdpg, cp. O. C. 564n.—év 8’ Yorewer, 
tmesis (420).—dyplats 68o0ts: cp. Pind. 
P. 2. 85 aN Adore araréwy dots oKo- 
Aca?s, in paths of guile. 

1275 daxratytov, proleptic (475). 
The form Aagtrdrnrov, which Etstathius 
treats as the normal one (adding, 8 rwes 
.. dud To K ypddovow), is defended by 
Ellendt, He thinks that the « form came 


from correctors who supposed that €r 
was an impossible combination for Attic 
Greek. We find, indeed, érnxvort Soph. 
fr. 938, and the ‘Attic’ forms éfrou, 
&xdwor, éEuéducvov (O. 7. 1137n.). But, 
though Aagwrdrnroy may well have been 
admissible, it is evident that the x 
form would be recommended by ease of 
pronunciation. The compound occurs 
only here.—dytpémeyv, as though it were 
an altar, a statue, or a fair building. Cp. 
Aesch. 4g. 383, Zum. 539 (quoted on 
853 ff.).—For the apocopé of dvd in 
comp., cp. O. C. 1070 duBacis, Zr. 528 
dupuéver, 26. 839 dupwya, Az. 416 adurvods 
(all lyr.). In 7 396 (dial.) Herm. con- 
jectured kavvedcacbat for Kal vewrarbat. 
It is unknown whether dyxafe (fr. 883) 
occurred in lyr. or in dial. Cp. Zrtrod. 
to Homer, Appendix, p. 197. 

1276 ded ded, d. The hiatus is ex- 
cused by the pause.—trévor . . Siorovor: 
cp. 502 n. 

1278 ds txov Te kal Kexrnpévos. 
Creon is actually touching (or helping to 
support) his son’s corpse (1258 did xecpds 
EXwv, 1297 exw pev év xelpecow). And 
meanwhile his wife lies dead within the 
house. The Messenger therefore says 
that Creon has come as one who both 
has in hand (&Xxwv),.and has in store 
KexTnuevos). Ex@v is explained by 7a 
pevvmpo Xetpav . . Hépwr, and kextnhpévos. 
by ra & év Sduors. Cp. Plat. Zheaet. 
197 B od rolvuy pow Tadrov palverae rp 
kexrnoOae Td Exew. olov el ludrvov mprdme- 
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methinks, oh then, some god smote me from above with 
crushing weight, and_hurled me into ways of cruelty, woe is 
me,—overthrowing and trampling on my joy! Woe, woe, for 
the troublous toils of men! 


Enter MESSENGER from the house. 


ME. Sire, thou hast come, methinks, as one whose hands 
are not empty, but who hath store laid up besides; thou bearest 
yonder burden with thee; and thou art soon to look upon the 
woes within thy house. 


tw mévor L. 1278 EZATTEAO®] The designation in L is olxérns here, and at v. 
1282: dyyedos at vv. 1293, 1301, 1312, 1315. 1279 po xeipdv] mpoxepdv L.— 
tdde] rade (not ra dé) from trade, L.—ra& & év Sduoo L first hand. A corrector has 
made 7a 6’ into 748’. 1280 ray’ L. Some of the later Mss. have rd y’ (as 
A), others 748 (as V4).—dpecOa] dpeo#e L. Dindorf states (after Diibner) that 
the final e has been made by a late hand into a: but (as can be seen in the auto- 
type facsimile, p. 63 B) there has been no such attempt at correction.—See comment. 


yds Tis Kal éyxparhs ay uh popor, éxeuv 
bev odk dy abrov airé, KexTHg Oar O€ ye 
gatuev. So zb. 198 D; the chase after 
knowledge has a view either to (a) 7d 
KexTHjgGa, possession, or (4) 7d éxew, 
holding, ready for use, that which is 
already possessed,—7v €xéxT To pev 1a- 
Rat, mpdxetpov 8 ovx elxe TH dtavolg. 
Cp. Rep. 382 B (men do not like) 7g 
yux7 wepl Ta dvTa WevderOat Te Kal éped- 
cOa kal duad7 elvar cal évratéa éxew Te 
Kal KexThjoOar 7d Weldos: where wWevde- 
oOa: answers to éxew 7d wWeidos,—to be 
deceived at a given time on a given mat- 
ter; and éWedc@a to kexrjaOa 7d Weidos, 
—the settled incapacity for apprehending 
realities. In Cvat. 393 A he says that 
dvat and ékrwp mean the same thing; ov 
yup dv ris dvaé 7,.. S7Nov.. bre Kparer 
te avtod kal KkéxtnTat Kal Exes ard 
(where ékrwp has suggested both verbs).— 
The point of the phrase here is missed 
when it is taken as merely, ‘possessing 
sorrows in the fullest sense of possession.’ 
1279 f. mpd yxelpov: cp. Eur. 7Z7o. 
1207 Kal why mpd xeipwv alde cor oxvdev- 
parav | Ppvylwy Pépovor xéopor (they are 
carrying robes, 26. 1220). J. A. 36 déd- 
Tov Te ypaders | THv0" Hv mpd xXepwv ere 
Baorages. Thus the phrase means 
merely, ‘visible in the hands,’ without 
implying that the hands are outstretched. 
—rTdde, with adverbial force, ‘yonder’: 
S0 155, 386, 526, 626, 805, 868, 1257. 
7a 8 &y Sopos «.7.X. The regular 
constr. would have been, @ovxas jKew ws 
éywy Te Kal KeKTNUEVOS,—TH Mey Tpd XELpuv 


j.S. I? 


Tade pépwv, Ta 8 ev Sbuors Tax’ dWdbuevos. 
The present form has arisen thus. (r1) 
Since ta pév.. hépwv interprets éxwr, 
the poet wished it to come immediately 
after €xwv re kal Kextnuévos. (2) toukas 
fjkev, although thus postponed, ought 
still to have been followed by rax’ éy6- 
wevos. But the place of @oxas in the 
long sentence now prompted the change 
of Tax’ d6Womevos into Kal rux’ diperOar. 
The sentence, as it stands, would have 
seemed less boldly irregular to the Greek 
ear than it does to us, because Greek 
idiom so readily permitted the change of 
a second participial clause into a clause 
with a finite verb. (Cp. 256 érfv: 816 
Uuvnoev.) Thus there would be nothing 
unusual in the following :—7xets, Ta fev 
pépwr, Ta 5é Zoixas Taxa dpecOa. Here, 
instead of jews, we have Zovxas Hew, and 
the place of @ockas has led to jxew and 
bpeoOar being linked by xa. 

Since +a 8’ év Sdpots is governed by 
bpeoOa only, the words frew kal form 
a parenthesis, being equivalent to 7xwv. 
This is a rare constr., and alleged exam- 
ples should be scrutinised before accept- 
ance (cp. 537 n.); but there are some 
undoubted instances. Cp. Xen. #. 7. 3. 
7 wets rors mept ’Apxlay... (od Whpov 
dveuelvare, GANd) Ombre mpwrov édura- 
oOnre éripwphoacbe. Thuc. 6. 68 § 3 é& 7s 
(xparety det 7) wh padlws aroxwpety. Plat. 
Lege. 934 E ddackérw (kal wavOavérw) 
Tov... dudicBnrodvra. [Lys.] Zw Andoc. 
§ 33 émirima (Kal drodoxiuafer) Tav dpxov- 
tw tial. Anthol. P. 7. 664 ’Apxidoxor 


15 


5 , 
QavT. a. 


} 
ff 


226 f i? 


7 » = , 
Tl rs) €OTLW AU KAKLOV 


ZOPOKAEOYE 5 ueay Bari (Ol: 
* ee KAK@V eTl3 
yur” TéONKE, TOVOE TappATop VEKpOv, 


/ JV c 
Ko a BY, é 


SvaTHVOS, apTe VEOTOLOLOL TANY LAT w. 


27 
ae: 


@ KakayyeATa Lou 


NJ Dm or fF WO WD 


1281 ri 8 eorw (sic) ad KdKLov oT KaK@y ere; 


ro) dvoKkdbapros "Avoou Auynyy, 
Tt pp dpa Tt mp odexes; 


1284 
1285 


, Ey , a , a 
mpoteupas ayy, Ttiva Opoets Néyor ; 
aial, d\wddr avdp emeEerpyacw. 

ti dys, @ Tal, Twa eyes prow vEor, 


L.—J. Pflugk (whom Schneidewin 


follows) conject., th & eorw; 7 KaKLOV ad xax@v érr; So Emperius, but with 7.— 


Reiske, 7i & srw ad; 


Kdxcov 0 Kax@y ere 
Canter, ri 8 éorw af kKaKtov éx Kako &r1; 


So Wecklein and Bellermann.— 
So Brunck and Hermann.—Herm. 


also proposed, kdkiov dy kaxwv ért; which Schiitz prefers. oe H. Miller, th ® 
éore 5% KaKiov ad kax@y é&rt;—Blaydes, ri 5 éorw af Kaxwovy 7 Ta vov ere3— 
Heiland (Progr. Stendal. 1851) would delete the verse, so that the five vy. (1278— 


80, 1282 f.) might answer to 130I—1I305. 


To0de mnudTwy vexpod: Pallis, 


Mekler agrees with him. 
ynxevy L.—Nauck conject. réOvnx’, ) Todde yevyaTwp veKxpod: 


1282 ré0- 
Semitelos, ré@vnx’ éx 


anTnp TéOvnkev TovdE Tapmdpov veKpod. 


(kal o7G6 xal) elovde. Others, indeed, 
take kal taxa as= ‘full soon,’ and dpeo- 
Oat as depending on 7jKew: ‘thou seemest 
to have come 27 order to see full soon,’ 
etc. This final inf. is tenable (O. Z. 198 
n.). But I know no example of kat raxa 
as=‘full soon,’ like kal uadda, kal Alay, 
etc. And, even if it were possible, it 
would here be weak.—See Appendix. 
1281 t18 tory. In order to form a 
judgment on this difficult verse, a careful 
scrutiny of Sophoclean usage is required. 
(1) The reading closest to the Mss. would 
be, 7h 8 €orw ad; Kaxiov Hh kaxwy érc; This 
involves merely a change of punctuation, 
and of accent (7 for 7). But it suggests 
these difficulties. (@) The interrogative 
y occurs about 50 times in Soph.: and 
in every instance it is the first word of 
the interrogative clause. Only a vocative 
sometimes precedes it, as O. C. 1102 @ 
TéKVoV, } Maperrov; So 2b. 863, Ph. 369. 
Kur., indeed, does not always observe 
this rule: 27, 967 rb dijra SpOuer; pnrép’ 
7 povedoonev ; In Eur. Mec. 1013 I should 
point thus, mod dra; wémrdwy évrds 7 
kptwao’ éxers; (7 Valckenaer for 7). But, 
if we read kdxwov 4 Kax@v &re here, it 
would be a solitary departure from the 
practice of Soph., as seen in fifty other 


examples. (2) The formula tl & tor 
(cp. on v. 20) occurs 21 times in Soph. 
(including 2. 733, where the Mss. give 
rl éore without 65°) as a question complete 
in itself. But there is not one instance 
of ri & &orv ad; which is, indeed, ill- 
suited to the rhythm oft the tragic senarius. 

(2) Transposing ad and 7, we could 
read, rl & éorw; qf [or better, W] Kdxcoy 
ad xax@y érv; But: (a) if this had been 
the original order, it is most improbable 
that #4 and a’ would have changed places. 
The sense would have been perfectly 
clear, whereas with ad...7 (the order in 
the Mss.) it is obscure. (6) The promi- 
nent place of ad in the Mss. is confirmed 
by many like instances: e.g. 1172: O..C. 
1500 rls ad map’ dud Kowds HrelTae KTU- 
mos; Ph. 1089 tlrr’ ab wo 7d Kar’ auap | 
&rrat; 2d. 1203 ris ad rap’ &vrpots OdpuBos 
torarat Bojjs; 

(3) Canter gave, ti 8 éorw ad KaKvoy é« 
Kax@v &re;. The change of éx to 7 would 
have been peculiarly easy before initial « 
(KAKIONEKAKON for KAKIONEKKAKON). 
For ék, cp. 77. 28 del rw’ ex piBou PdBov 
tpépw. 7). Tg. 290 ws moa déxerar Kaxdr 
éx kaxod alel. Eur. Ph, 371 aN? x ap 
ddyous ddyos at oé dépcomuat | ...exouoar. 
On the grounds stated above, I prefer this 
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And what worse ill is yet to follow upon ills ? 


Mr. Thy queen hath died, true mother of yon corpse—ah, 
hapless lady !—by blows newly dealt. 


Cr. 


Oh Hades, all receiving, whom no sacrifice can appease! 
Hast thou, then, no mercy for me? 
bitter tidings, what word dost thou utter? 
as dead, and thou hast smitten me anew! 


O thou herald of evil, 
Alas, I was already 
What sayest thou, 


my son? What is this new message that thou bringest— 
1284—1292 L divides thus: id lw—édvoxddap|ros—drékeo | ia— | mpomréu- 
pao— | alat— | ri dnlo— | opd-yrov— | yuvarketov.. . udpor. | 1284 In L the 


first hand wrote xo before these vv.; a later hand changed it to xpe. 


L: or. 


dvdpa L. Cp. on 1147. 


1286 iw 


1287 éyov] In L the first hand wrote Aéyeu, and then changed 
it to Aéywy: a later hand has made Xédyov. 
1289 ri gylc & mat Tiva Néyeto por véov Abyor L.— 


1288 aiat] a? at L.—dvdp’] 


R. Enger, omitting \éyov with Seidler, reads @ riv’ af for & mat rlva, which 


Wecklein receives. 
véov wot véw, which Dindorf adopts. 


Nauck prefers maz; tiv’ af.—Donaldson, ri djs; rlva héyes 
And so Schiitz would read, only with the 


Ms. Abyor (followed by a note of interrogation) instead of véy. 


reading. The comparat. Kakiov means 
merely that the sum of his misery will 
be greater: not that he can conceive a 
calamity sorer than his son’s death. Cp. 
O. T. 1364 f. ef 5€ Te mpecBirepov ére 
kaxoo Kaxév, | ro0r’ €dax’ Oldlrous. 
1282 f. wappyntwp: schol. 7 Kara 
\wdvra wArnp: true mother; whose grief 
jfor her son would not suffer her to survive 
im; and whose act shows the same 
assionate temperament as his. Contrast 
Hrnp aunrop (#7. 1154). mwapmhrwp usu. 
=) wdvTwy pyTnp (n. on 338). : 
mauBacirela as = ‘monarchy in the fullest 
sense’ (n. on 737).—veoTép.: adj. com- 
pounded with a word cognate in sense to 
the subst.: cp. 7n. adprt (‘a moment 
ago’) gives precision to the less definite 
veorouour: Tr. 1130 TéOvnKkev dpriws 
veorpayns (cp. Az. 898): Plat. Legg. 792 E 
Tov dpTiws veoyerh. 
1284 SvoxdSapros “Ardov Arprv 
(nom. for voc., 1211). The ‘haven’ 
or ‘receptacle’ of Hades,—that nether 
world in which he receives the dead 
(810, 893)—is ‘hard to be appeased,’ in 
the sense that Hades is ever demanding 
fresh victims. The life of Haemon has 
already been exacted by Hades as a 
penalty for the offence of Creon against 
the véprepor. But even this atonement. 
(Kaba, has not proved enough. dve- 
‘ixa@apros is used here as if one could say 
\ xaOalpw (for iXdoxouar) Gedy: but that 
“constr. does not occur. Cp. O. C. 466 

xadappov...dayudvwv (n.), such an atone- 


ment as belongs (is due) to them. Plat. 
Rep. 364 E NUces re kal Kabapuol ddicnud- 
Twv.—For Ausjv cp. 1000: Anth. P. 7. 
452 uvjuoves HiBovdovo caddppovos, @ mape- 
ovres, | mivapev* Kowds maar Ayuny ’AtOns. 

1286 f. KkaxdyyeAra is equiv. to two 
distinct epithets, kaxd and dyyeANdueva, 
so that the whole phrase=‘tidings of 
dire woes.’ Cp. 146 dxpare?s Adyxas 
(n.).—mpoméppas, said to the é&dyyeXos, 
as the herald of the tidings. This use of 
mpoméumw comes from its sense of ‘escort- 
ing’ (O. C. 1667): we should not com- 
pare £7. 1155 pias AdOpg mpovreures ws 
pavovpevos | Tyuwpds avrds (‘didst send 
forth,’ from thy secret place of exile); 
nor, again, Ph. 1205 Behéwy Te mpoméuware 
(‘ produce,’ ‘furnish’): but rather PA. 
1265 wav Th wo véa | rdpecre pds Kakolot 
TEMTOVTES KAKG 5 

1288 érefeipydow: see on 1030. 

1289 ff. 6 mai, said to the Messenger. 
It has been objected that, at such a 
time, Creon could not use those words 
except with reference to Haemon (as in 
1266, 1340). From a modern literary 
point of view, the objection is just. But 
we should remember how very familiar 
mat actually was as a mode of address, 
whether by elders to juniors, or by masters 
to slaves. Here it is used, not as to a 
slave, but merely as to a younger man; 
there is in it a certain pathetic appeal for 
sympathy. (Cp. ® ma’, & réxvoy, as said 
by the Messenger to Oed. in O. TZ. 
1008, 1030.) Enger’s conjecture, @ rly’ 
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Ist anti- 
strophe. 
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t Dido) > Lal 
8 alaL aLat, 
9 opdyiov én’ drhéOpw 


ZOPOKAEOY2. 


1290 


10 yuvatketoy dudixetoar pdopov ; 


¥ 
OlmoL, 


Kakov 760 ado Sevtepov Brera Tadas. 


. Opayv mdpectw* ov yap &v puxois ETL. 


1295 


¥ , 
Tis apa, Tis me TOTMOS ETL TEPYLEVEL ; 


Tadas, Tov & evavta poo Bdr€Tw vEeKpov. 


2 
3 
¥ \ 2 , 3 87 , 
4 EX@ [EV €V XELPET O LV apTlLMs TEKVOV, 
5 
6 


hed hed parep abdia, ped Tékvov. 


; 


y ra) Oe, WF r) rae 
{ j 


1290 af ai af L: alat alat Dindorf. 


1 12983 L gives this v. to the dyyeXos. 


Chorus. 


vexpov. 


Ho *dEvOjKT@ Bopia epi “pipet 


ly g 


1300 


1291 én’ ddré0pw] érodéOpwre 
Erfurdt first assigned it to the 


1294—1300 L divides thus: olor | xaxdv—| tio dpa— | exw— | 
Taddao— | mpooBhérw— | ped Ged... 7éxvor. | , 
1298 tov 8 &arra] L has 746’ évavtia: | rpooBdérw vexpdv: but in the 


1297 réxvov] Wecklein writes 


ad (instead of @ ma? rlva), has not much 
palaeographical probability. It gives, 
indeed, a closer correspondence with 
1266. But the form of dochmiac which 
the Ms. reading gives here is equally 
correct. (See Met. Analysis.) Seidler 
was certainly right in omitting Adyor (see 
cr. n.): and that remedy suffices. 
Construe: tlva véov odayrov yuvatketoy 
popov A€yets Gudiketo Gal ror er’ dALOpw, 
‘what new death,’—the bloody death of a 
woman,—dost thou describe as heaped 
on destruction (z.e., superadded to Hae- 
mon’s death), for my sorrow (uo)??? (Cp. 
595 whmara POiray éml rhuace wirrovr’.) 
yuvaiketoy =yuvaikds: cp. Aesch. Pers. 
8 vésrw 7 Baoi\ely.—The notion ex- 
pressed by dudixetoOar er’ 6XéOpw seems 
to be, strictly, that of death entwined 
with death, like corpse embracing corpse 
(1240). The verb dudtxetoOar prop. =‘to 
be set around’ (as a wall round a city). 
Perhaps the bold phrase here was partly 
prompted by the fact that persons em- 
_ bracing each other could be described 
(O. C. 1620 n.) as ém’ ddAdjrowTwW adudi- 
keluevot. I prefer this view. 
But another version is possible, if “ox 
is taken with dudixetoOar: ‘besetting 
me,’ ém’ 6\€0py, for (my) ruin. Cp. 1285 


rt w ddéxeis; For él, cp. Thuc. 4. 86 ob« 
éml xax@, én’ éXevOepwoe 5€. The diffi- 
culty is that dudixetoOar cannot well be 
said of oe sorrow (Eurydicé’s death), 
and that, therefore, we have to evolve 
from the epithet véov the notion of a 
circle of woes of which this pédpos is one. 
Thus the image would be much more 
obscurely expressed than that in 47. 351, 
tdeoGé w’ olov Apri kdua Howlas brd Fads | 
dupldpomov Kuxdetrat, (‘behold what a 
surge hath but now burst around me and 
hemmed me in, under stress of a deadly 
storm,’) where Ajax is sitting in the 
midst of the carnage which he has 
wrought. It is altogether improbable 
that dugixeto@a alludes to Eurydicé’s 
corpse having been brought (by the éx- 
kUKAnua) into such a position that Creon 
stood between it and Haemon’s. See 
1298, where Creon speaks of her as being 
evavra. 

1294 dpdv mdpertiv. The corpse 
of Eurydicé, and probably also the altar 
at which she fell (1301), are now shown 
to the spectators by means of the éxxi- 
kAnua. The precise mechanism of this 
contrivance is unknown; but the texts 
leave no doubt as to its generalnature. It 
was a small stage, with space enough for 
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woe, woe is me!—of a wife’s doom,—of slaughter heaped on 
slaughter ? 


Cu. Thou canst behold: ’tis no longer hidden within. 
[Zhe doors of the palace are opened, and the 
corpse of EURYDICE zs disclosed, 


Cr. Ah me,—yonder I behold a new, a second woe! What 2nd anti- 
destiny, ah what, can yet await me? I have but now raised stropbe 
my son in my arms,—and there, again, I see a corpse before 


me! 


ME. 


marg. S has written, yp. 7év8 (sic, not rdv 6) evayra, 
 5€ Bwula réoé L. Arndt conject. 75’ dtv6qxry Bwula mepl siper. 
See Appendix, 


afterwards proposed ardotuos. 


Alas, alas, unhappy mother! 


Alas, my child! 


There, at the altar, self-stabbed with a keen knife, 


LSO1 75 (szc) d&VOnKroc* 
For Bopia, he 


three or four persons; and was low 
enough to admit of an actor stepping off 
it with ease. It was pushed on through 
the central stage entrance, and was 
usually brought sufficiently far forward 
to allow of actors entering or making 
their exit behind it. Here, the corpse 
of Eurydicé is evidently in full view of 
the house (cp. 1299). Soph. has used 
the éxxéx\nua in two other plays: Z/. 
1458 (the corpse of Clytaemnestra, with 
Orestes and Pylades beside it); and in 
Ai. 344 (Ajax in his tent among his 
victims). See Albert Miiller, Gr. Bzhn- 
enalterthiimer, pp. 142 ff. (1886). 

Recent explorations in the Dionysiac 
theatre at Athens have given rise to a 
theory that there was no permanent raised 
stage or proscenium before the Roman age. 
Even if this could be proved, it would 
still, however, remain certain that some 
such expedient as the éxxdxAnua was used 
in the fifth century. This is proved by 
the texts of Aesch., Soph., and Eur., 
as well as by the two scenes of Ar. where 
the tragic éxxvkAnua is parodied (Ach. 
408—479; Thesm. 95—238). Ar. has the 
words éxkukdely and écxuxdetv. Wecklein 
thinks that the éxxix\nua was employ- 
ed when a part of the interior of the 
house was to be disclosed, but the é&w- 
orpa when merely a single object was to 
be shown; and that the ¢&worpa was used 
here (VV. Fahré. 1870, vol. 101, p. 572: 
Philol. 31. 451). The meaning of éwarpa 
is, however, doubtful. 


1297 xelperowy (976), though in an 
iambic verse, is excused by the lyric cha- 
racter of the whole xoués. Eur. once 
admits it in dial., Alc. 756 morjpa 8 év 
xelperot klaowov KaBwv, where Monk need- 
lessly proposed zorjpioy & év xepal. 

1298 évavta: an epic form, some- 
times admitted in Attic poetry. Eur, 
Or. 1478 (lyr.) &vavra & 7dOev | Ivdadys. 
Ar. £g. 342 T@ kal memoOws aktots éuod 
Aéyew évavra; Triclinius gave here the 
Hellenistic form évavrs (St Luke i. 8), 
which seems to be confined to the LXX., 
Apocrypha, and N.T.; see n. by Moul- 
ton in his ed. of Winer’s Grammar, 
p- 591 (8th Engl. ed.). 

1301 78’: he indicates the dead body 
of Eurydicé, now made visible by the éx- 
k0KAnuwa.—Arndt’s first emendation is 
given in the text. His later substitution 
of rrdoipnos for Bapta was not an instance 
of second thoughts being wiser. The altar}, 
meant is that of Zeds “Epxevos in the av\q 
of the house (487). The objection fnaddl 
to Bwula here is to the effect that one | 
could say Bapsos épégerae or torara, but | 
not Baos moved Te: 2.¢. that the verb | 
must refer directly to the assuming of the | 
position denoted by Bwyios. It is quite 
true that this is usually the case; Eur. 
Suppl. 93 Bwulavy épnuévnv: O. ZT. 32 
éfbper®? epéorio: and cp. above, 785 f. | 
But here Bwpta is not merely an adverbial 
word, to be taken closely with Ave. It 
is rather an instance of an adj. used with 
the force of a participle, and virtually 
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Aver Kedawa Bréhapa, KoKtoaca pev 


Tov mpiv Pavovros Meyapéws k)euvov *\dxos, 


avOus 5€ Tovde, NotcBiov S€ Got KaKas 


Le 3 / A 5 / 
Tpakes Epupvyoaca TO TALOOKTOVY. 


KP. ata? aiat, 
/ 
2 aventav poy. 


Jinn 9 p) , 
TL fL OVK QAVTALAY 


3 emavoey Tis appiOynktn Eider ; 


4 deihatos éyd, *aiat, 


1310 


5 dethaia 5é€ ovyKéxpapar dva. 


1302 ve] Bergk conject. uver: Wieseler, kAjet.—KeXawa] d from vin L. 


vov éxos MSS. 
Adxos; Semitelos, kawdv haxos). 
Meineke, xAewdv réXos. 


(from af) L. 


‘equivalent to Bwula oréoa: z.e. it means, 
‘having taken her place at the altar,’ she 
slew herself. Cp. O. C. 83 ds éuod pdvns 
médas (sc. ovens): and see above on 471. 
Further: even if it were necessary to bind 
Bwpta closely with MWe, it would be bold 
to say that poetry could not permit this 
slight modification in the ordinary use of 
the word, when we remember how free 
was the adverbial use of adjectives in 
poetry (¢.g., Az. 217 vdKrepos Alas drehw- 


B79n). is, 

A sacrificial knife, which lay 
on the altar. Cp. Eur. Ade. 74 (Death 
speaks) orelyw & én’ adrijy, as Kardptwuae 
tiger. For the prep. cp. Az. 828 merrara 
Toe mepl veoppdvry Elpet. 

Next to Arndt’s, the best conjecture 
seems that of Blaydes, 48’ s&vOykTw 
opay(Si Bopla mépr. In favour of Arndt’s 
we may observe :—(a) the MS. mépé& (a 
word not used by Soph., and nowhere 
common) was not likely to have originated 
from mépt alone: whereas it could easily 
arise from mepl Elmer, if (per had been 
blotted or lost. (4) The Ms. de (or } 
6) is just the kind of feeble make-shift 
which is sometimes found in the Mss., 
where a verse had come down in a 
mutilated state: see, e.g., on O. 7. 943 £., 
1264 f.—For other conjectures, see Ap- 
pendix. ; 

1302 Ave Kedaivd BrEpapa, allows 
her eyes to close in darkness. es=re- 


1308 ki\e- 


Seyffert conject. xevdy éxos).*Bothe, kewdv Adxos (Blaydes, alvov 
Pallis, kAewdy déuas. 
1304 6 col] 6é oo L.—For ool Pallis writes cas. 
1305 mpaées] Nauck conject. dpas: Heimsoeth, Pacers. 


Gleditsch, xXewdy cbévos. 


1306 ala? ala?] af al al at 


1307—1311 L divides thus: avémray— | ri w’ otx— | éraicer— | 


laxes: the eyelids are deprived of power 
to remain open. The phrase has been 
suggested by the epic Adve dé yuia, NéAurTO 
dé yvia, etc., and seems quite intelligible ; 
though, doubtless, it would have been 
more natural to say «Age, as Soph. has 
done in fr. 640, BAépapa KékXpra. In 
[Eur.] Rhes. 8 we have Ndcov Preddpwr 
yopywroy &pav, of opening the eyes; but 
that has no bearing on the different use 
here. Wolff brings what at first sight 
is a perfect parallel: Anthol. P, 3. 11 
dv wv dupar’ &uoe ra Vopydvos évOdde 
Ilepoe’s. But unfortunately neither he 
nor Bellermann has observed the mean- 
ing. It is not, ‘caused the Gorgon’s eyes 
to close,’ but ‘uncovered the Gorgon’s 
head.’ The epigram refers to Perseus 
bringing Medusa’s head to Seriphos, and 
therewith petrifying Polydectes, who had 
married Danaé, and sent her son on his 
perilous mission.—The objection to peu 
is that elsewhere the verb has these 
usages:—(1) intrans.,—8umara pve, the 
eyes close, or “vouev, we shut our eyes. 
(2) trans., as Anth. P. 9. 558 Uavos Euvoe 
képas (with the post-classical v), ‘caused 
to close.’ That is, there is no classical 
example of such a phrase as wwe dp0ad- 
ods, she shuts her eyes. 

1303 Meyapéws. Cp. Aesch. Zhe. | 
474 Meyapevs, Kpéovros orépua, Tod orap-| 
T&v yévous, where he is one of the Theban| 
warriors who guard the gates: his patriotic. 


ANTIFONH Par 
she suffered her darkening eyes to close, when she had wailed 
for the noble fate of Megareus who died before, and then for 
his fate who lies there-—and when, with her last breath, she 
had invoked evil fortunes upon thee, the slayer of thy sons. 


Cr. Woe, woe! I thrill with dread. Is there none to 3rd 
strike me to the heart with two-edged sword?—O miserable Sphe 
that I am, and steeped in miserable anguish! 


delNarcoo— | Seclalg ... dva. | 1307 avraiay] L has yp. xapiay in the margin, 
from S. 1310 deidatos yd ged ged Mss. In L the first hand had written 
ovyKéxpayar Svar (from the next v.) immediately after éy&. Those words have been 
erased, and ged ged written in their place; not (I think) by a later hand, but 
by the first scribe himself. The error was, indeed, one which could not escape 
him.—For ged ged, Erfurdt conject. alat (=the second trw in 1332): Gleditsch 


repeats éyw. 


death is foreshadowed 70. 477 Oavav 
Tpogeta mAnpdoet xPovt. ‘Lhe story is 
thus told by Eur. (Phoen. 930—1018), 
who calls him Menoeceus. While the 
Argives are pressing Thebes, Creon and 
| Eteocles send for Teiresias. The seer 
says that Ares is wroth, because Cadmus 
of old slew the god’s offspring, a dragon 
(or serpent?) which had its lair outside 
the walls. One of the Cadmean race, 
sprung from the dragon’s teeth, must die 
to appease him. Now, Creon and his 
two sons are the only pure-bred ozaprot 
left. And Haemon is married. The 
seer therefore suggests that Menoeceus 
should die. Menoeceus pretends that he 
means to fly to Delphi. Creon leaves 
the scene, in order to provide him with 
money for the journey. Menoeceus then 
rushes to the top of a tower on the walls, 
where he cuts his throat, and falls into 
‘the dragon’s former den (cnxKov és pehap- 
Baby | dpaxovros, Ph. tolo, see n. above 
jon 411). Statius, who also calls him 
Menoeceus, tells the story in Zed. 10. 
589—782, and, like Eur., makes the son 
‘practise a pious fraud in order to hinder 
this father from preventing the  sacri- 
fice. —kewov Adxos: cp. Eur. PA. 1013, 
where he says, orelxw 6¢ Oavdrov d@poy 
ovK alaxpov méNet | dowry, vooou dé rHvd’ 
amahhdtw yOdva. Statius 7h. 10. 670 
where Virtus says to Menoeceus, rape 
nobile fatum. dxos is freq. in poetry, 
and is used by Xem. The Ms. déxos 
would be forced as an allusion to the 
dragon’s den (@aAduat, Eur. Ph. 931, or 
anxds, 22. 1010) into which the corpse fell. 


1311 In L deAaiac has been made from deAala. 


And it could not here be a general word 
for ‘grave.’ 

1304 f. Kxakds mpdtes=duvorpatias, 
A solitary instance of the plur. in this 
sense; as, conversely, 77. 879 is the only 
instance of the sing. mpaéis as=‘ mode of 
doing,’ instead of ‘fortune’ (O.C. 560n.). 
In Eur. Z/. 1305 Kowal mpdfes, Kowol dé 
moro, the sense is, ‘actions.’ But the 
peculiarity here does not warrant a sus- 
picion (see cr.n.). Itis equally exception- 
al, the other way, when mpdocev Kkadws 
means ‘to act well’ (O. C. 1764 n.).— 
éhupvyo, = érapacauevn: cp. 658 n. 
~ 1807 £. dvérray, aor. referring to a || 
moment just past; we should use the || 
pres.: cp. O. C. 1466 émrnga Oupdv: Az. 
693 eppié’ Epwre wepixaphs O avertdpuny: 
cp. O. J. 337 n. The act. aor. érrny is 
once used in lyrics by Aesch. (P. V. 555 
mpocémra), and once by Eur. (Med. 440, 
dvéxra). It is a poetical form, but occurs 
in late prose (Arrian, Lucian, etc.).— 
6B, with fear of the curses invoked by 
Eurydicé.—dvratav, sc. mrnyjv (O. C. 
544 n.), a blow which strikes one full on 
the breast: £7. 195 mayxd\xwv avrata | 
yeview wpuadn mrayd: Eur. Andr. 844 
iy’ avralay | épelow mhaydv. But dcavrata 
=a thrust which passes through the body : 
Aesch. Cho. 639 &lpos | dtavratay dgumev- 
Kés vUTG. 

1310 f. SeAatos, but in 1311 deala 
with at: cp. O. C. 442 of rod marpds Tw 
matpl: 7b. 883 ap’ odx UBpis Td’; UBpis: 
Ph. 296 ad év mérpocor métpov: 2b. 827 
Urv’...vave (with v in the first place, but 
v in the second): £/. 148 a “Iriv, alév 
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ws airtay VE TOVOE KAKELVOV EXov 


Tos THs Bavovons 78 emer KHTTOV HOpav. 

KP. Troi dé KaaTENvT aT év povais TpoTe ; 

EZ. maicac’ vd Hrap airoyerp avtTyv, OTwS 13a 
maidos 760 yober d€vKaKUTOV TaOos. 


orp. &. KP. pou HOls TAO, ovK én ddhov Bporav 
2 enas dppooer ToT e€ airias. 
3 eyo yap o eyo EKavov, ® pédeos, 


—— 


4 eye, pap _eTUpoV. 
5 ayeré BE 6 TL 


i@ TpoaTonou, 1320 
“Taxa, avyeTé pe exrodau, 


6 TOV OVK OVTA padhov 7) pndeva. | 


AW 


XO. easy TApawweis, el TL Képdos €v KaKols* 
Bpaxvora yap KpaTLoTa TaVv TOooW Kaka. 


1318 pbpwr] udpor.L. The Jater Mss. have pdpwr, wdpw (as A), or wdpwr (as Aug. b and 


T). 1314 év govais] L has elo govac written by S above év govaic. 


MSS. (we por wo L). 


and so the Aldine. 


Hermann inserted a second o’ after éya. 
eyo yap o éxravov, @ médeos, and in 1341 oé 7’ ab ravd" 


1317 Guo 


Erfurdt gave lw po for the sake of closer metrical agree- 
ment with 1339), dyour’ &v.—eém’ &ddov] Pallis conject. ém’ ddr. 
o éyw éxavoyv @ pédeoo L, with most of the later MSS. ? 


1319 éyw ydp 
but Aug. b has éxravov, 
Nauck proposes 
od éxw, OD pmédeos. 


*"Irvv éddopbperat.—The following are a 


few among many instances of at before o: 
827 merpaia: 1131 Nuoalwy: 1140 Balas: 
Od. 20. 379 &umatov: Tyrt. 10. 20 ye- 
paols: Aesch. Suppl. 385 (lyr.) txratov 
(Dind. txrlov): Eur. £7. 497 (dial.) 
madady. For the repetition cp. 379, 
977-—ovykéxpapat, ‘blended with’ an- 
guish, ze. steeped in it: (Whitelaw: 
‘Fulfilled with sorrow, and made one 
with grief.’) Cp. Az. 895 olkrw rade 
ouyKexpapévynyv, ‘her soul is steeped in the 
anguish of that wail’: Ar. Plat. 853 
oltw mohupbpy cvykéxpauar Saluwovt, where 
the words just before, @s dmréd\wda Sel- 
Aatos (850), might suggest that the 
parody glanced at our passage. 

1812 f. os airlay.. ‘Xo, as being 
responsible for, = ws alrios wv. So Aesch. 
Lum. 579 Apollo, defending the accused 
Orestes, says, alrlav 5 éyw| rhs rodde 
buntpds tod ddvov, I am responsible for 
(not, ‘am accused of’) the deed. In this 
sense of the phrase, éyw=apéyw: cp. 
Thue. 2. 41 dyavdxrnow éxe, gives Cause 
of resentment; id. 2. 61 éyer alc@now, 
makes itself felt, But in prose airlay &xw 


usu.=‘to bear the d/ame’ for a thing, 
z.e, to be held responsible for it: Her. 5. 
70 elxov alriny rod dévov rovrov: Plat. 
Apol. 38 C dvoua tere kal alrlay...as 
Dwxparn drexrévare.—ravbe. .. Popov, that 
of Haemon: kaxclveyv, that of Megareus 
(1303 f.). For the plur., cp. El. 205 
tovs éuds tbe warhp | Pavdrous alkets.— 
éreokryjmrov, wast denounced. In Attic 


law émoxyjmrroual twe (midd.) meant, to | 
take agree against a witness for | 


perjury (Wevdouaprupedr): Isae. or. § § 9 
mplv éretehOeiv ols éreckiWaro Twr map- 
Tupwy. The rare pass. occurs in Plat. 
Lege. 937 Bédv Sovrn Ercoxnpoy Ta Pevdh 
Mapruphoat. 

1314 kdwedicar’, quitted life: 
on 1268 dredvdns. 
év dovais: 696 n. 

1315f. id’ irae, expressing move- 
ment, ‘home to’ it: cp. 7’ 930 dpGuey 
abriy dudimyye pacydvy | weupay dd’ 
jrap Kal pPpévas meTNy HEV? Eur. Or: 
1063 maloas mpds jrap pacydvy.—otvKw- 
kutoy, by the household (cp. 1079): she 
herself heard the news in silence (1256). 

1317 £. Td’ otx én dddov Bpotav 


see 
For kal, cp. 772 n.— 


| 


| 
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ME. Yea, both this son’s doom, and that other’s, were laid 
to thy charge by her whose corpse thou seest. 
Cr. And what was the manner of the violent deed by 


which she passed away? 


ME. Her own hand struck her to the heart, when she had 
learned her son’s sorely lamented fate. 


CR. 


Ah me, this guilt can never be fixed on any other 
of mortal kind, for my acquittal! 


I, even I, was thy slayer, 


wretched that I am—I own the truth. Lead me away, O my 
servants, lead me hence with all speed, whose life is but as 


death! 


Cu. Thy counsels are good, if there can be good with ills; 
briefest is best, when trouble is in our path. 


1320 éyv daw’ Erupoy L. Semitelos conject. éyé, paul, ctyvow’. 


1322 f. dyeré 


Ww Ore Taxoc, dyeré pw? éx rody (sic, not éxroddv) L. Unless the os of raxos is 
lengthened before the pause, the dochmiac requires either (a) a long syllable there, 


or (4) the addition of one short. 
Taxos. Many edd. receive this. 


Meineke, dyeré pw’, 8re taxos pw’ dadyer’ éxroddv. 
(2) Schone, darayeré w’ Sti Taxos, dyeré w Exrodady, 


bw éxrrodwy. 


Hence (a) Erfurdt proposed raxuor’ instead of 
Enger, ay dye@’ dre raxos pw’, dmdryer’ éxmoduv. 


Pallis, dyeré mw’ dre Taxos, Tiber OE 
1327 Bpdxicra 


yap kpariora] In L, S notesav. Z., xpdricra yap rdx.oTa. 


| dppdore troré, the guilt can never fit (=be 


fixed upon) another man, é épas airlas, 
(being transferred) from my responsibility, 
—.é., so as to leave me blameless. For 
the intrans. appécet, cp. O. Z. goz (n.), 
El, 1293. &« here is not for dé, but is 
used as if we had, otmore €& brairiov 
dvalrios pavodpar (cp. 77. 284 €& drABiwv 
&fNov evpodcat Blov). Thus éé éuas alrias 
is really a compressed way of saying, ‘ by 
change from a state of things in which the 
airla (blame) was mine.’ 

1319 f. pédcos: for the nom., cp. 
1211.—gdp” rvpov, z.c., this is the 
simple truth: I was virtually, though not 
actually, his slayer. 

1322 Ot. TdxXIoT’. This (Erfurdt’s) 
emendation seenis the simplest and best 
cure for the metre (see cr. n.). It is 
worth noticing that Soph. has this phrase 
in a closely similar passage, VU. 7. 1340 
amdyer éxrémiov 6 Te TaxieTa pe. He 
has door raxos thrice, and ws raxos eight 
times, but 6 ve Tax0s nowhere else. 

1325 roy ovk dvTa paddAov 7 pydéva, 
one who exists no more than a nonentity. 
In yundéva, uh has its generic force: one 
who is such as to be a mere cipher. Cp. 


\ D 


AZ. 1114 od yap 7jélov Tods undévas. O. T: 
101g Kal 1s 6 dioas €& toov THO undevl; 
(dat. of 6 pundels,—he who is pmdels in 
respect to consanguinity). Here rdév uniév 
would have been equally fitting: cp. Az. 
1231 67’ otdev wy Tod udev (the dead) 
avréorns trep.—Postgate suggests (Zrans. 
Cambridge Phil. Soc., 1886, p. 58) that 
this use of the oblique cases of uydels in 
sing., and of ovdels and mmédels in plur., 
may have come from an attraction of the 
neuter by the masce. article: ¢.g., rovs 
pndévas from rods pndév. We do not 
find 6 undels. When it became declin- 
able, the phrase could dispense with the 
article; e.g., Tov sundév could be simply 
pnoéva. 

1326 f£. Képdy: the plur. more often 
refers to money (1061); but cp. Z/. 767 
h dewd pév, xépdn 5é.—td yap év too 
Kaka Kpdtiord (é071) Bpdxvora (dvra) : 
instead of, xkpdrioréy éort Ta...KaKd Bpa 
xiora eivat. For the personal constr., cp. 
O. T. 1368 kpeloowy yap 7oOa pnkér’ wy 
# (Gv rubs, and n. 2. 1061. For the 
omission of évra, cp. the oracle mh xivec 
Kapdpwav* dxlynros yap auelvwv (sc. otca), 
ap. Stephanus Byz. s. v. Kaudpwa.—rav 


4th 
strophe. 


avt. y: 


=O OKAEOYS 
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KP. trw tro, Sieh a 
2 paryre Hopav 6 Kdhduor “eyov - 4? 4 y 
3 epot, Tepplay ayov apepay, r 
4 UTaros: iTw UTo, 
5 Omws pnkéer dpap add’ eicida. 

XO. pehhovro. TAVTA* TOV TPOKEULevoV TL xe” 

mpdooew® pene yap ToOvd OToLTL ypy pede. 
KP. add’ ay €po HEV, TAUTO ovyrarnuéapny. 
XO, a vuv Tpocevxov pndév: ws TeTpwmevns 


OvUK €OTL Ovytots ouppopas amahhay 7. 


1329 


1333 


1335 


1330 éywy Pallis: ewav MSS. 
later Mss. have pa Hey (V épa&pev). 
F. W. Schmidt, €p@ 7. 


1333 duap ad’ L. 
Bothe writes épduev. 
Dindorf, ép, roratra. 


1336 ép5 L. The 
Schneidewin, ép@puac. 


Seyffert, €p@ 7’, Gravra. Blaydes, 


€p® ye Tuyxdvew Karnuéduny. —Nauck thinks that ép@ ratra is right, and that in 1314 
we should perh. read xadver’ for kdredtoar’, the schol. there having rin tpéry, dnoiv, 


aocly, before our feet, claiming imme- 
diate attention. Cp. Eur. dlc. 739 iets 
5é, toby mooly yap olaoréov xaxdy, | orel- 
xwpev, ws dv & mupg OSper vexpov. So 
Pind. P. 8. 32 70 & év rool How TpaXor, my 
present theme. 

1329 ff. pdpov 6 KdAALoT’ txov. I 
have adopted éxwv, a conjecture of Pallis 
for éuév, on the following grounds. 
(1) The phrase wépwv éuv could mean 
nothing but, ‘of all fates possible for 
me.’ This, however, is most Strange 
In 1313 pépwy meant ‘violent deaths’ 
so Aesch. 7%. 420 aiuarn|pdpous aes 
Hence it has been proposed to render 
poépwr éudv here, (a) ‘the deaths caused 
by me’: as Hermann, ‘veniat caedium 
per me factarum suprema, exoptatissime 
mihi ultimum diem adducens.’ (6) Figu- 
ratively, ‘the many deaths that I have 
died’; cp. 1288 éd\wdr’ dvdp’ éreterp- 
ydow. But neither version is tolerable. 
(2) Trichinius proposed to make éuév 
fem., and to take it with repulay: when 
it would at least be necessary to write 
éudy (sc. duepdv). But, either with éudy 
or with éudv, the relation of 6 xa\dor’ 
...dywv to the gen. pofwy is exceedingly 
awkward. ‘That one among fates which 
dest brings my last day,’ cannot be ex- 
plained as an equivalent for, ‘that best 
of fates which brings it’; z.e., for udpav 
6 Kdd\oTos, 6,..dywr. 

Both these difficulties (which to me 


seem insuperable) are removed by read- 
ing pdpwy 6 Kadduor’ exov, the best 
of fates. That éywy could have been 
changed to éuéy, either by conjecture or 
by accident, is shown by v. 575, where 
at the end of the verse L has the probably 
true éuol, while other Mss. have edu. (If 
kéves is right in 467, and Ege in 1301, 
these, too, are instances of final words 
corrupted.) A question of punctuation 
remains. The comma might follow either 
éxwv or éuol. I prefer the latter. Cp. 
Az. 394 la oxbros, éudv dos, | EpeBos & 
pacvvdraror, ws énol, 

1832 ‘%aros, an emphatic repetition 
of 6 kadXtor’ Exwv,—t supreme of fates,’— 
far best. It has been usual to take dra- 

ere as ‘last.’ But neither traros 
nor vmépraros ever bears that sense in 
classical Greek. Pindar often uses Ura- 
Tos as ‘best,’ but never as ‘last’: QO, 1. 
too, P. 6. 42 and ro. 9, WV. ro. 32. In 
post-classical poetry Uararos sometimes 
means ‘last,’ but that use was imitated 
from the Lat. sepremus and summus. 
Thus in an epitaph on an Italian, a cer- 
tain Aelius, Apollonides writes (Anthol. 
Pease), vodoov 87’ els Swdarynv dNo- 
Oave, Tépua 7 apuxrov | elder. Whether 
the Apollonides of the Anthology was 
or was not he of Nicaea, who dedicated 
to Tiberius a commentary on Timon’s 
=iNol (Diog. Laert. 9. 109), at least he 
belonged to that age. This is proved by 
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Cr. Oh, let it come, let it appear, that fairest of fates for 3rd anti- 
me, that brings my last day,—aye, best fate of all! Oh, let it Stophe 


come, that I may never look upon to-morrow’s light! 


CH. These things are in the future; present tasks claim our 
care: the ordering of the future rests where it should rest.. 


(i 


All my desires, at least, were summed in that prayer. 


CH. Pray thou no more; for mortals have no escape from 


destined woe. 


é\vero . : ;).—L here gives the temporal augment in cvyxarnuédunv. So Ph. to1g L 
has mvfaunv: Zr. 610 nlyunv: 2b. 764 xarnixero. An Attic inscr. of 362 B.C. gives 


nvx8a. (Meisterhans, p. 78). 


1337 rpocedxov] One Ms. of the 14th cent. 


(Aug. b) has xaredxyouv, which Benedict had conjectured. 


his words in Anthol. P. 9. 287, "Hediov 
vijcov 87’ etxe Népwy, alluding to the resi- 
dence of Tiberius at Rhodes (c. 6 B.c.— 
2A.D.). The epigram was written after 
Tiberius had been adopted by Augustus 
in 4 A.D., as he is called Ziva rév éoos- 
mevov, and perhaps after he had come 
to the throne (14 A.D.). It would be 
interesting to know whether Uzaros as 
=‘ last’ can be carried back beyond the 
Roman, or later Alexandrian, age; I can 
find no trace of it. 

1334 f. péddovra, belonging to the 
future. To Creon’s wish for death the 
Chorus replies, in effect, ‘ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. —rav mpoket- 
pévev: the duties which lie immediately 
before us; meaning here especially the 
obsequies of the dead.—For tt cp. O. C. 
500 GAN &y Tdxer Te TmpdooeTov.—rayd’ 
=Tov pwe\\yTwy,—STowr Xp péAety, 
z.¢., Tots Beots. Cp. Ph. 1036 Geoiow el 
Oixns wéde, | €Eorda 6’ ws wéher ye. 

1836 épo pév: for uéy cp. n. on Ir. 
It merely gives a slight emphasis to épé. 
—ovykatnvéapny : «xara expresses that 

(fe prayer is solemn; ovv, that it sums 
p his desires. (For this force of ovv cp. 
1202.) Cp. 0. C. 585 évrat0a yap poe 
Kelva ovykoulferas (‘ by that boon I reap 
all the rest’).—Nauck thinks that L’s 
reading, GAN’ @y pd, Tadta ovyKkatyy- 
€dpnv, is sound, and that in the corre- 
sponding verse, 1314, we should perh. 
read, woiw 6¢ KdAver’ (for kdredtoar’) & 
govats tpérw; He refers to the scholium 
on 1314: Tl Tpdrw, dyoly, éEdXVeETO, Kal 
édépeto els govas; dvr Tod, oly Tpdrw 
eis pévov érecev; Now, this does not 
point, I think, to the Scholiast’s having 
éNUero in his text, though it suggests that 
he had e!s govas. He used the simple 


verb in his paraphrase in order to bring 
out the literal sense (as he took it) of dze- 
Nioare. This is shown by éépero and 
érecev : he understood, ‘she was set free 
(as a runner in a race is dismissed from 
the starting-post), and rushed (é@épero) to 
bloodshed.’—Further, the origin of L’s 
reading is manifest. ép@ pév had become 
épopev (as it actually is in at least one 
later Ms.). Then the plur. ép@uev seemed 
too harsh with the sing. ovyxarnvédunv 
immediately following (though, in fact, 
it would have been quite defensible, cp. 
734 n.), and was changed to ép@ (ev dis- 
appearing). Semitelos would read with 
L here, and yet leave 1314 unaltered. 
He refers to Az. 905 where L has rivos 
mor’ ap’ érpate xetpt dicuopos correspond- 
ing with 951 dyav drepBpibes &xOos Hyvoar. 
But there érpage is surely corrupt: Her- 
mann gives épfe, and Wecklein érade. 

1337 mpocevdxov, without @eois or 
Geovs. Cp. Her. 1. 48 ws 7d éx Aethav 
nKovoe, avtika mpooevyerd Te Kal mpoce- 
6éfaro.—Campbell thinks that ‘the ra- 
tionalism of the day appears in this 
advice of the Chorus.” But such an 
interpretation ill accords with the tone 
of the Chorus, which presently insists on 
the duty of piety towards the gods (1348). 
Nor does it seem in harmony with the 
pervading spirit of the poet’s work. 
Rather Creon is exhorted to recognise, 
with pious resignation, the fixity of the 
divine decrees. Cp. the closing words 
of the Oed. Col., dX’ aromavere und’ ert 
treiw | Ophvov éyelpere' | rdvrws yap 
éxec tadde xO0pos. Brunck compared 
Aen. 6. 376 (Aeneas to Palinurus in the 
shades) Desine fata deum flecti sperare 
precando. 
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mpatov wmapyer* xp dé Ta y' eis Geods 


pndev doemrew: peyddrou dé Adyou 


1350 


1339—-1346 L divides thus: dyorr’— | 6c, @ rat— | dc, o€é r’— | bra— | rdvra— | 


r€éxpta— | mérpos...elondaTo. | 
first hand. 
Kaxtavoy Hermann: éxravoy Musgrave. 


1339 éxrodwy] éx moday L, with uw above « from 
1840 cé7’r: oé y’ L.—karéxravoy MSS.: katéxavov Wilhelm Schneider: 
1341 cé7 aira L: oé 7’ ad Tavs’ Seidler. 


L has é¢ before o¢ 7’, doubtless by inadvertent repetition from 1340: Hermann 


deleted it. 


1342 f. d7a mpdo mpdrepov tbw* m& kai O@* | L. For rpérepov, some 
of the later mss. (including A) have mérepov. 


For xal 68, Musgrave conjectured 


1389 dyovr’ dv, an entreaty: cp. O0.C. 
725. The opt. with dy had a different 
tone in 444.—pdtavov here expresses rash 
folly: cp. O. Z. 891 pargtwr: Tr. 565 
patalats xepol. 

1340 f. Kkatékavoy is the best, as it 
is the simplest, emendation of xaréxravov 
(see cr. n.). Though the pres. xaraxatyw 
is not classical, the aor. is frequent; Xen. 
uses it (Az. 3. 1. 2, etc.).—o€ 7” ad tavd? 
is a certain correction of cé 7’ adray. 
Here the latter would be like saying, 
‘and actually ¢hee,’—as if the slaying of 
Haemon had been comparatively venial. 
It cannot be naturally explained as mean- 
ing, ‘the mother with the son.’ 

1342 f. mpos wérepov...tdvta ydp. 
The reading of this verse cannot be 
certainly determined. The traditional 
text (see cr. n.) exceeds the metre. My 
own view is as follows: 

(1) The Ms. $q should be struck out. 
Tt evidently came in from the margin, 
having been a gloss on wq, meant to show 
that r¢@ x86 is not a direct question, but 
depends on 085 éxw. Ketaining dra, we 
should have to suppose a double question : 
‘nor do I know in what direction, (or) to 
which thing, I am to look.’ This is not 
only very, awkward, but very weak. The 
hiatus after éyw, though not unexampled, 
is at least another point against omg. 


(2) L has waévra ydp in a line by itself: 
but, considering the caprices of lyric 
division in that Ms. (as in the rest), we 
cannot urge that fact as a hint of interpo- 
lation. If 8g was a spurious addition to 
1342, then wdyra ydp might easily have 
been carried over. Again, the words 
wdavTa@ ydp are not indispensable; yet the 
effect of Aéypta ray Xepotv, without them, 
would be rather oddly abrupt. Therefore 
we are by no means warranted (I think) 
in ejecting mdvra ydp. 

(3) KALOG, for Kal 60, is certain. On 
this last point there is now a general 
agreement.—The resulting dochmiac dif- 
fers from that in 1320 only by the ‘ irra- 
tional’ long (the w of Y5w) for short (the 
first of éruwov): and this is admissible. 
See Metrical Analysis.—Other views are 
noticed in the Appendix. 

mpds mértepov, z.¢., to the corpse of 
Haemon at his side, or to that of Eurydicé 
in front of him (1297 ff.).—¥8w, delibera- 
tive subjunct. in the indirect question, 
depending on ovxk yw: cp. n. on O. 7. 
72.—@ kA8S, in what direction I am to 
lean, z.e., where I am to find any support: 
my son and my wife have fallen: all my 
fortunes lie in ruin. mq here answers to 
the dat. after «Alvouat when it means ‘to 
lean against’ a thing, as Od. 6. 307 
(she sits) xlove xexhuévy.—Not merely, 
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Cr. Lead me away, I pray you; a rash, foolish man; who 4th anti- 
have slain thee, ah my son, unwittingly, and thee, too, my wife— SPhe 
unhappy that I am! I know not which way I should bend 
my gaze, or where I should seek support; for all is amiss with 
that which is in my hands,—and yonder, again, a crushing fate 
hath leapt upon my head. 


[As CREON ts being conducted into the house, 
the Coryphaeus speaks the closing verses. 


and 
Great words 


Cu. Wisdom is the supreme part of happiness; 
reverence towards the gods must be inviolate. 


kNOS. 6g was first omitted by Seidler. See Appendix. 1344 £. Adypra 7dd” ev 
xepoty L, and so most of the later Mss.: for 7d6’, Aug. b and Dresd. a give rd 7’. 
Brunck gave Aéxpia Trav xepotv: Kayser, Aéxpia Ta mpd xeEporv. 1347—1353 These 
six verses are rejected by Fr. Ritter. 1849 7a 7’ cic Oeoto L, For ra 7’ 
Triclinius gave ra y’.—Dindorf writes xph & és ra Oedv: Blaydes, xph 8 és rods 
Geods: also conjecturing (as Wecklein does, Ars Soph. em. p. 167) xpn 6é ra mpds 


Oeovs. 


‘whither I am to betake myself,’ ot 
Tpamwuat; This is shown by Aéxpra. 
1344 f. Néxpia Tav Xepotv. rdv seems 
right (see cr. n.): the Ms. 748’ évy would 
come from TAEN. Creon is still touch- 
ing the corpse of Haemon. The phrase 
Ta é€v xepoty would mean, figuratively, 
‘the matters with which I am engaged’ 
(so éxeuw te &v xepol, Her. 1. 35). Here, 
the words take a dramatic force from 
their literal sense. ‘AIl is amiss with 
that which I handle.’ Creon has, in- 
deed, mismanaged the work which his 
hands found to do; and the proof of it is 
the corpse which he is touching. éxpros 
= ‘slanting,’ ‘oblique.’ As 606s means 
either ‘straight’ or ‘upright,’ so déxpu0s 
can mean either ‘moving sideways’ (0.C. 
195), or, ‘not upright,’ ‘slanting.’ Cp. 
mddytos, the ordinary prose equiv. of 
Aéxpios, which has the second sense in 
Philemon ’Aytprns 5 oxhuata | ray’ 
égtl rédda, TodTo 8 d6pldv Onplov, man 
alone is evect, while other creatures (z.e. 
quadrupeds) are bent earthward (cp. Sal- 
lust, Ca¢. 1 pecora quae natura fonda... 
finxit), So, here, \éxpta means primarily 
f‘awry’:—7a mpdyuara ok 6pbds exe. 
Cp. Shaksp. Rich. [/. 2.4.24 And crossly 
to thy good all fortune goes. But it is 
further tinged with the sense of ‘ prone,’ 
applicable to the corpse. The Scholiast 


here has usu. been understood as explain- 
ing Aéxpia by wAdyia Kal memrwxdra. But 
he meant only wAaya to explain Aéx pra, 
while wemrwxéra referred to mérpO0s... 
eloj\aro: this is clear (I think) from his 
whole phrase, mAdyia Kal memTwkdra, TA 
peév év xepol, Ta be El TH KEpaAH. 

7a, 8’ éml Kparl pou x.7.d., while on the 
other hand; for the adverbial ra 6’, see 
O. T, 666 n. These words refer to the 
deaths of Eurydicé and Antigone, as Ta 
év xepow referred to the death of Haemon. 
It is quite possible to read td8’, as 
=‘thus’; but then tad éy xepoty would 
denote a// his woes, and so we should 
lose the dramatic blending of a literal 
with a figurative sense.—eloyAato: cp. 
on 1271 f. 

1347 f£. evSaipovlas mparov, the most 
important element in it. Cp. Plat. Rep. 
389 D cwhpocityys dé, ds TAHOE, od Ta 
Todde pméytota, adpxdvTwy pev brnxdous 
elvat, K.7.\.— Ta Yy’ els Oeovs: cp. 88g n.: 
O. T. 706 (n.) 76 vy’ els éaurédv. Ph. 1441 
evoeBeiv Tra mpds Beovs.—For the senti- 
ment, cp. 1050 f. 

1349 ff. peyddou,..Adyou: cp. 127 n. 
—For the position of trav dmepatyov, 
cp. 944 f. Aavdas...d¢uas.—amrdnyds...a1ro- 
teloayres, as the price: cp. Her. 2. 65 
dmorive. ¢nulny (a fine). So 2. 5. 56 


ovdels dvOpummuv ddiK@v Tlow ovK amoreloe. 
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peyahas mANyas TOV UTEpavy wv 
ATOTELD AVTES 


ynpa To hpovey edida€av. 


1351 Nauck would place meyadas mAnyds after ray vrepatxwv. Semitelos thinks 


1352 yp¢, without a prep.: so Eur. Hec. 203, etc.: but this is poetical, prose 


lt aie i) 
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of prideful men are ever punished with great blows, and, in 
old age, teach the chastened to be wise. 


that the two latter words may have crept in from a gloss, 


‘drt ray brepatxywy,’ on 
Beyarou Névor. 


preferring ¢y yhpa, év re vipa, or émt— cp.on 76, 625 (éxrds dras), 956 (keprouous). 
Yps.—76 Hpovetv, so soon after 1347: —e8{8agay, genomic aor. (709). 
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>> A 
Verses2f. ap otc 6 tu Leds tav ar’ Oidirov Kaxdv 
A A a 
Orotov ovxt vov ere Cdoaw Tedel; 


The view taken in the commentary—that 6 ti is subject to éoré 
understood—seems to have been first proposed by W. Schneider, then 
by Neue ; it was advocated by Bonitz (Bectrdge u. 17); and it is now 
received by Bellermann. What is new in my note, so far as I know, is 
the attempt to show how associations of colloquial idiom may have 
helped to soften the apparent harshness, and, more especially, to excuse 
the hyperbaton of Ze’s. Here, at any rate, we approach the root 
of the difficulty which these verses present. The ultimate question 
is,—how much irregularity would the spoken language of the day have 
tolerated in such a sentence? We do not know: we can but study 
the evidence of contemporary analogies. 

At one time I inclined to the only theory which dispenses with the 
assumption of irregularity. This consists in taking rteAet with both 
clauses: dp’ oto 6 11 Zets tav...xaxdv (rede), Srotov odxt vay ere Cdoauw 
teAct; Then,—rede? being, in this case, better regarded as /w¢.,—the 
sense would be, ‘what will Zeus fulfil, which he will not fulfil whzle we 
live ?’—that condition being emphasised by the form of the sentence. 
Grammatically, this is blameless. Cp. Plat. Zegg. p. 710 D ravra oxe- 
dov areipyacta: TO Od, arep (sc. dtepyalerar) dtav BovdyOy Siapepovtws 
ev mpagat twa wodw: where the relative clause, expressing the condi- 
tion, 6rav BovAnOj...7dAw, is parallel with our gen. absol., vev ére Gdoary. 
If the reAet after fucaw stood after xaxdv, the parallelism of form 
would be complete: except, indeed, that the Platonic sentence is a 
little bolder, since it is natural to supply awepydera: (or ameipyacaro) 
rather than azeipyacra. Yet, admissible as this construction Is, it is 
undoubtedly harsh. And that harshness—especially at the outset of the 
play—is a strong argument against it. 

Two other interpretations have been suggested by those who take 
6 7 as a pronoun. (@) ézotov is resumptive of d mu. ‘Knowest thou 
what evil—what sort of evil,—he does not fulfil?’—an emphatic 
pleonasm. The Scholiast seems to have acquiesced in this :—elwev de 
Sutras: mpdrov pev 6 tt, érevta dé Srotov, dpxodvtos Garépov. But this 
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seems weak; and it is certainly jerky. Others modify this view by 
taking odyé with dzotov only: ‘ Knowest thou what of the ills—nay, what 
not—is being fulfilled by Zeus,’ etc. But, ‘knowest thou waz of the 
ills...’ (6 re zvéthout odxi) would have implied, not /ess than her mean- 
ing, but the veverse of it. (2) Two questions are combined in 6 1 
Sroiov (as in ris 7é0ev et;)—‘what, (amd) of what kind?’ This view, 
proposed by Zehlicke (Greifsw. 1826), has been rightly rejected by 
A. Boeckh (Ueber die Ant. p. 175).—Wecklein’s comment is, ‘6 7 
6moiov, guid guale, welches Leid, wie es immer heissen mag’: 2.¢., ‘ what 
woe,—of whatever sort it may be.’ I do not see how the words could 
yield this sense. 

If we read dr, the conjunction, then ozotov is substituted for the 
direct zotov. ‘Knowest thou that Zeus fulfils—what not?’ In favour of 
this, we might, perhaps, suggest two points. (1) The double question, 
being somewhat awkward, may have made it easier to slide into the irregu- 
lar relative construction with orotov. (2) The familiarity of the combina- 
tion of dr.—strongly illustrated by its use as an adverbial parenthesis 
(275 n.)—may have made it easier to treat otc 7, after some inter- 
vening words, as if or. did not exist. On the other hand, the harsh- 
ness of the construction is aggravated by the shortness of the sentence. 
We cannot compare O. T: 1401, where the Mss. give dpa pov penvyno 
ore | of epya Spacas tuty eira Setp’ iwv | oot’ Erpaccov aifis; For there 
—even if or. is kept—it is obviously impossible that péuvnoG@ or ota 
dpdcas, etc., should be a fusion of pepo" ort rovatra Spacas with penvnoh 
oia Spacas: the alternative—to treat ota and omoia as exclamatory— 
though not (to my mind) tolerable, would be a less evil: but clearly ore 
should there be 7. It has been suggested, indeed, that ozotoy is not 
substituted for zotov, but is itself a direct interrogative. This has been 
supported by the analogy of omdrepos in direct question. Plat. Zys¢s 
212 C val: omortepos ovy avtov wotépov idos éoriv; Heindorf there cites 
Luthyd. 27% A ordrepov Kai épwras, & Kpitwv; Rep. 348 B orotépws odv 
cot...apéoxer; Let it be assumed that the readings are sound in those 
places. Still, there is at least no similar instance of ozotos: nor is 
orotov here the first word of a direct question. 


The proposed emendations are all unsatisfactory. They are of 
three classes. 


(1) Those which alter v. 2, leaving v. 3 untouched.—Bothe: dp’ 
oia8a te Zevs.—Meineke: ap’ olcba 5) Zevs. 


(2) Those which alter v. 3, leaving v. 2 untouched.—Dindorf: 
e\ietrov for orotov.—Paley: ovx €o6 drotov ody) vev Lica tedet (Journ. 
Phil. x. p. 16). He thinks that én was a gloss (due to the frequency 
of its combination elsewhere with fv), and that, when én had crept 


into the text, od« éo6 was erroneously omitted.—Blaydes: 7) rotoy, or 
‘\ / c lal 
70 Aourdy, for dzotov. 


(3) Those which change, or transpose, words in both verses.— 
Heimsoeth (A7i#. Stud. 1. 211): ap oleOa mov tm trav ax OldScrov 
kaxwv | orotov od Zeds vov ere Cwoaw tedet ;—Nauck: dp’ ole 6 tu Zeds 
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vov ere Lwcaw tere | droiov ody Tv ax Oidirov Kaxdvz; As Moriz 
Schmidt says, this would naturally mean, ‘Knowest thou what Zeus 
fulfils for us, which does not belong to the woes from Oedipus? ’— 
Moriz Schmidt (1880): dp’ %6 6 re Zeds tév ax Oidirov KaxGv—touxev 
ovxt vev ere Cdoaw redev; He prefers éo6 to ola on the ground that, 
after the latter, or. would naturally be taken as the conjunction. (But 
cp. Plat. Theaet. 197 D xatackevalopey ovk old 6 te mAdoua.) The 
origin of ozotov was, he supposes, a marginal gloss dmovovdirore, re- 
ferring to kax®v.—Semitelos compresses the two vv. into one: ap’ olc6" 
6 te Leds odxt vev Ldcaw tere; 


4 ovr drys drep. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that we have 
to choose between two views. One is that the words arys darep are 
sound, but that there has been some confusion of negatives. I shall 
return presently to this theory, which has lately been gaining ground in 
Germany. ‘The other view is that the words arys drep conceal a cor- 
ruption, but that the process which led to it can no longer be traced. 

It must never be forgotten—it is indeed the capital condition of 
sound criticism here—that ovr’ arys atep was already the traditional 
reading in the time of Didymus, ¢ 30 8.c.’ The practice of writing 
explanations, ‘ glosses,’ in the margin of MSs. was common in the later 
age to which our ss. belong; but we are not entitled to suppose that 
it existed in the earlier Alexandrian age, from which the mss. of 30 B.C. 
had come down. Therefore we cannot assume, as Porson did, that drep 
arose from a marginal gloss arnp’, 7.€. atnpov, representing the sense of 
some other word or phrase which originally stood in the text. Again: 
it is possible that azys azep arose from a dittographia, arns arys, and 
that the word which originally followed drys bore no likeness to arep. 
But this also would be a bold assumption. And, apart from such 
hypotheses, we can only be guided by the letters of ovr’ arys atep. No 
reading can claim to be more than a guess, unless it is such that a mis- 
writing of it might have generated those words. 

This distinction between the clue of sense and the clue of writing 
at once sets aside a large number of conjectures. Among the rest, 
which suits the letters, not one, I think, suits the context. If, then, 
the words ov« drys arep are corrupt, they probably arose by some acci- 
dent, or series of accidents, of another kind than mere mis-writing. And 
if this is so, we may chance, indeed, to hit the truth by a conjecture; 
but we can no longer prove it. 

The attempts to explain ovr arns arep without supposing a confusion 
of négatives have only a historical interest, and can be briefly dismissed. 
(1) Triclinius suggested two versions, both of which make arep an 
adverb, =xwpis. (a) ‘There is nothing painful, there is no excepted 
form of ary (lit., nothing of ary, apart),...that I have not seen’; z.2., arep 
=arep ov. (6) ‘Nothing painful, no sort of ary, arep (éor¢), 2s apart,’ te. 


1 Schol. in L: Alduuos poly dri év Tovros 7d Ar ys ArEp evayTins ouvTeTaKTaL Tois 
cupdpagouévorss Aéyer yap obrws' ovdév ydp éotw ovre adyewdy, olTE arnpov, ovre 
aisxpov 5 ovdk éxouer qucts. arns adrep O€ éaTt Td ayabov. 
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‘is absent.’—-(2) Seidler: ‘There is nothing painful, there is no shame or 
dishonour (such as can come) without guilt’ (drys arep), 7.¢.,. ‘nO un- 
merited shame or dishonour.’—(3) Boeckh: ‘There is nothing painful, 
nor—éeaving aside the curse upon our race (arns arep)—is there any 
shame or dishonour that I have not seen.’ Thus the parenthesis, arys 
arep, refers to the fatal deeds and woes of the Labdacidae, while aicxpov 
and driyov refer to the dishonouring of Polyneices by Creon.—(4) A 
modification of the last view would give the parenthesis a more general 
sense; ‘nor—/eaving aside the ruin of our fortunes—is there any disgrace 
or dishonour.’ 

The theory that the poet himself was betrayed into an error by the 
accumulation of negatives deserves to be very carefully weighed. As a 
general rule, mistakes of the kind which people easily make in hurried 
or involved speaking have a somewhat larger scope in the ancient 
classical texts than in days when a writer's proof-sheets are revised for 
press,—with close criticism in prospect. Yet modern literature is by 
no means free from them; and, in particular, the multiplication of 
negatives has always been apt to cause irregularities,—even in short 
sentences. Abbott (Shaksp. Grammar § 405) quotes Ascham’s Schole- 
master, 37, ‘No sonne, were he never so olde of yeares, might not 
marry’: Shaks. C. of Z. 4. 2. 7, ‘ First he denied you had in him no 
right’; etc. Bellermann brings two German instances (both from good 
writers, and in short sentences): Lessing’s Zmilia Galotti u. 6: ‘Wie 
wild er schon war, als er nur horte, dass der Prinz dich zicht ohne 
Missfailen gesehen!’ And in a letter from Schiller to Goethe (Nov. 23, 
1795): ‘Daman sich nize dedacht hat, die Meinung iiber meine Fehler 
zu unterdriicken.’ It is true that, in these examples, the irregularity 
consists in having a negative too much, while in Sophocles we should 
have to suppose a negative too little. Still, since two negatives precede 
the first ovr’, the origin of the error would be similar’. 

The simplest form of the confusion-theory is to suppose that 
Sophocles wrote ovdév yap ovr adyewdv ovr’ aryns arep | ovr’ aicyxpov 
our atyov éo6’, «.7.A., meaning, ‘there is nothing either painful or 
not without ary, etc.,—instead of ovr ovx« arys atep. Another form 
of it is that advocated by Hermann Schiitz (Sophokleische Studien, 
1886), pp. 6 ff, who would point thus: ovdéy yap ovr’ aAyewov ott’ arns 
arep* | ovr’ aicxpov ovr’ dryov éo6’, etc. He understands: ‘Nothing 
is not-painful or free from ary.’ Setting out, like Hermann, from the 
fact that ovdév ovk ddyewov éore Means Tavra adyewa éort, he supposes 
that the poet meant to say, ovdév yap ovK adyewdv ovd drys arep 
éori, but, wishing to co-ordinate the clauses, slid into the incorrect ovr’ 
.cour. That is, we have to suppose that ovr’ dAyewdv = ovr’ ovk dAyewder. 
But I much prefer the simpler view first stated, for these reasons. (qa) It 
is much easier to suppose that the influence of a preceding odre should 


1 In Thue. 7. 75 § 4 ove dvev ddiywv (érevacuav) used to be explained as a like 
error, for odx dvev ovx ddiywv. But this seems impossible. Nor can édlywv be 


explained (with Classen) as=‘in a faint voice.’ Either dvev or é\ywv (probably the 
latter) is corrupt. 
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have caused a second ovre to be used instead of ovr’ odx, than it is to 
suppose that the first ore should have been so used. (6) It seems clear 
that the words from ovdév to aryuov éo6’ formed a single sentence. The 
sense is greatly weakened by having a point after arep. (c) Inv. 5 we 
should then require ov&'...0v', unless we assumed a further inaccuracy 
in the use of ovr’...0v7’. 

The negatives will supply a solution of a different kind if, instead of 
supposing they were originally confused, we suppose that the second otre 
has been corrupted, from ovx or from ov8’. With ovx arns arep the sense 
would be, ‘Nothing either painful—not without éry7—or shameful,’ etc. 
The adyos, or mental anguish, was not unattended by dry, external 
calamity. With ov8’ arys, the only difference would be that the clause 
would then be linked to adyevov: ‘Nothing either painful (and not 
harmless), or shameful,’ etc. Cp. O. Z: 1282 orevaypos, arn, Oavaros, 
aicxivy, Kaxdv | 60° éoti wavtwy ovduat’, ovdev éor andy. The great 
attraction of this remedy is that it changes only one letter; the drawback 
is the somewhat forced sense. 

We may now consider the conjectural emendations of érns dtep. Apart 
from the hypothesis of a marginal gloss or of a dittographia, the letters 
of drys arep are our only safe guides. Mr E. Maunde Thompson has 
kindly given me the aid of his palaeographical learning and skill in an 
attempt to find some approximate limits for the corruption. We have 
to start from the fact that no variant seems to have been known in 
30 B.c. About 230 B.c. Ptolemy Euergetes had acquired for Alexandria 
a standard text of the dramatists which had been written at Athens 
about 330 B.c.’ If the words ovx arns arep stood in the text of 330 B.c, 
inscriptions supply the only form of writing by which the possibilities of 
change can certainly be measured. But it is otherwise if the text of 
330 B.c. had a different reading, and if ot« drys drep arose after that 
text had been brought to Alexandria. The papyri of the Ptolemaic 
age give Greek writing of the 2nd century B.c. It is a beautiful 
linked handwriting, firm and yet easy,—quite unlike the formally carved 
letters on contemporary stone. Such a handwriting presupposes at 
least a century of development. We may therefore believe that the 
forms of letters in the papyri of 250 B.c. were essentially the same as in 
those of 150 B.c. Now, one trait of the Ptolemaic writing is the 
well-marked distinction between letters which rest on the line, and 
letters which go below it. Thus the tails of @ and p are long, so 
that there was small chance of any confusion between such letters 
and, for instance, @ and o. Hence, if we suppose drys drep to have 
been a Ptolemaic corruption from a Ptolemaic archetype, we must, 
at any rate, be reluctant to part with p: while, on the other, we 
must hesitate to introduce $. The letter + could have come from A 
(written somewhat awry), or, more easily, from y, or *. ‘The form of 
the Ptolemaic s was such that, if dry had been written with a mere 
linking-stroke (—) after it, a careless scribe might have evolved drns, 


1 See the Introduction to the Laurentian Ms. of Sophocles, part II., pp. 13 fe; 
where I have collected and examined the authorities. 
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A final -ov might have been represented by a contraction, or else lost 
by accident. Hence Ptolemaic writing would explain how drys arep 
might have arisen (e.g.) from drys mép(a), or arny mwepav, OY adaoropor : 
but not from dryv dépov, or aryv ayov, or arnpdpov. It may be added 
that e was usually large in proportion too, and that a confusion between 
them, though quite possible, is so far less probable. The subjoined 
transcript (made by Mr Thompson) shows how ovr’ arns arep would have 
appeared in a Ptolemaic MS. of ¢. 250 B.C. : 


oy TAT KA rep 


It must always be remembered that these data are relevant only if 
we suppose the corruption to have taken place at Alexandria later than 
about 250 B.c. They cannot be safely used if the Ptolemaic copies 
were merely repeating an older Attic blunder ; for we do not know how 
far the Attic handwriting of the 4th cent. B.c. resembled the Ptolemaic, 


I subjoin a classified list of the conjectures known to me. 


CE} 


1. Conjectures which retain ot7 drys, but change drep.—Robinson 
Ellis (Journ. Philol. vol. xxt. p. 37): atap, = sed vero, ‘nay,’ with 
cumulative force.—Wecklein (Avs Soph. em. p. 70): mépa.—-London 
ed. of 1722: péra.—Porson: éyov.—Hermann: yéuov.—Sallier and 
Bothe: dmep.—Bergk: omrep (omitting verse 5).—In the /ournal of 
Education (May 1, 1888) Prof. L. Campbell remarked that I have made 
‘no reference to one [view], which, but for the abrupt transitions which 
it involves, would be at least plausible,—supposing vv. 4—6 to be an 
apostrophe to the shade of C&dipus, and reading ovr’ arys, rarep.’ It 
had escaped the memory of my friendly critic that it was I myself who 
suggested this emendation, in a letter written to him in the spring 
(I think) of 1886. I mentioned it also to Mr E. M. Thompson; but 
I did not care to print it in my first edition: and I record it now, only 
to show that it was not overlooked.—The conjecture of Buchholz, given 
below (under ‘5.’), was not then known to me. 


2. Conjectures which keep drep, but change drys.—Koraes: ays 
[what is ayns arep is a{ydov].—Ast: axous. 

3. Changes of drys drep into two other words.—Brunck : aryv dépov 
or drypov at-—Donaldson: arny dyov.—Musgrave: arn cayév (‘loaded 
with calamity ’).—Semitelos ; arp’ amep.—Blaydes : arypdv ovr’.—Pallis : 
ayav Bapv.—Hartung: arnpdv dd’. 


4. Changes of drys drep into one word.—Johnson: ddarov . noxium’). 
—Brunck : arypuov [implying aryp, from aw, contracted for daw, as Avry- 
pios implies Avryp].—Dindorf: aryoos [as if formed, through dryets, 
from ardopac|.—Pallis : tarepBapés.—Blaydes :—adrndopov, sd€Opiov, or 
dvogopov, or dvcxepés.—aAdoropov had occurred to me, but it seems 
impossible that it should have been used as=aAacrov. Cp. on. v. 974. 


5 Conjectures which change both ovr and drys drep.— Buchholz ; 
oS arAns, warep.—Moriz Schmidt: 6” drovovodv. 
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23 ff 23 “Ereoxhéa pev, ws Néyovor, oiv Sicy 
24 xpynoeis dikaia Kat vouw Kata yOovds 
25 expuwe tots evepbev evtipov vexpors. 


The attempts to correct this passage have been of two classes: I. those 
which disturb the present number of verses: II. those which are con- 
fined to verbal emendation. 


I. x. Wunder, whom several editors have followed, rejected verse 
24. Such a theory fails to explain the origin of that verse. And the 
result is intrinsically bad. The honours paid to Eteocles are then 
dismissed too curtly. It is indispensable to the coming contrast that 
they should be described with some emphasis. 


2. The latter objection applies equally to compressions of vv. 23, 
24 into a single verse. This verse has been variously shaped. A. Jacob 
proposed “Ereoxkéa pév otv diky xara xOovds. Instead of ov dikn, 
Kayser suggests ws vduos, Dindorf ws Adyos, Schneidewin 7 (or 4) dé«n, 
and Kolster (Pfilo/. v. 223) ws vopw. Pallis gives "EreoxAéa pev ody dixy 
TE kal VO. 


3- F. Kern supposes the loss of one or more verses after v. 23. 
This, of course, opens indefinite possibilities as to the origin of xpyoGels 
dixaca in 24. 


II. 1. Among the merely verbal emendations, the simplest are 
those which change only xpyo@els.—For this word, Moriz Seyffert pro- 
posed xpyorés.—F. W. Schmidt, xpyerois [adopted by Bellermann, as 
meaning, ‘just, 2 the sight of the good’; and by Wecklein, as ‘ meet for 
patriots’ |.—Nauck, xploe. 


2. Changes of xpyoels Stxale.—Wiesler proposed xpyorés Slkata, 
with a comma after d/xy, so that dékara should be in appos. with the 
sentence.—Hermann Schiitz (Jahr. f. kl. Philol., 1876, p. 176) proposed 
xpyoba. Sixav. In the note on 23 f. I suggest that this emendation 
would be improved by the further change of kal vépw into TO vopo. In 
his Sophokletsche Studien (Gotha, 1886), p. 11, I find that Schtitz himself 
now proposes this improvement. [Engelmann would read viv (for ovv) 
Stky | xejrPar Sixardv Kal vdpw.|—John W. Donaldson, in his ed. (1848), 
first conjectured mpoo@es 8ikara, which he placed in the text. The same 
emendation was afterwards made by Jul. Held (Odservv. p. 3, Schweid- 
nitz, 1854).—Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 107) proposes pyncbes Slkys 8x 
(or Sixatwv). 


3. A few emendations are of larger scope.—Moriz Schmidt :—’Ereo- 
kXéa pév,—morrds, ds Aéyer, Sikns | kploe Sixala kdvvdpw,—Kard XxOovds | 
expuwe etc.—Semitelos: “EreoxAéa pév, wis A€yovowy, evBuxov | kplvas, Sixaly 
Kal VOM KATO xPoves | expue. 

After my commentary on vv. 23 f. had been printed, I discovered 
that the conjecture otv 8t«ns | xeyoe had been made before, —viz., 
by Gerh. Heinrich Miiller, in his Lmendationes et interpretationes 
Sophocleae (Berlin, 1878), p. 51; and that Madvig had thought of ovv 
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roxns (for dikys) xpyee. In one respect, however, I have not been 
anticipated,—viz., in the statement of the considerations by which 
the emendation was suggested to me, and by which it may be de- 
fended. Even if it should find little acceptance, still many students 
will probably feel that this is a case where we have to choose between 
gentle remedies,—among which ovy dikys xpyoe may ask a hearing,— 
and violent remedies which part company with the tradition. It may 
well be, of course, that the fault really lies deeper—and beyond dis- 
covery now. 


110 ff. Some edd. change ya (110), yav, tmepérra (113) to the forms 
in y, because no other Doric forms occur in these anapaests. Anapaests 
held an intermediate place between dialogue and lyrics proper. Ac- 
cording to the context in which they occur, they are sometimes more 
nearly akin to the former, and sometimes to the latter. Now, in the 
lyrics of Attic Tragedy the Doric a was a conventional mark of lyric 
style. The question of retaining it in any given set of anapaests must 
therefore be governed by the consideration just stated, and cannot 
be settled by an inflexible rule. In this passage the anapaests are 
essentially part of the choral song; and the Doric forms y4, yay, 
tmepérta, are therefore appropriate. They serve to maintain the 
continuity of lyric character. It is otherwise with the anapaests spoken 
by the Chorus just after the third stasimon (801—805), and in the 
following kommos (815—822). ‘There, it is evident that the anapaests 
have the tone of dialogue rather than of lyrics; they are intended to 
afford a relief, or a contrast, to the lyrics before and after them. (Cp. 
n. on 804f.) In them, accordingly, it seems clearly best to write 
mayKoitny (804), and @vyrav “Atdnv (822). Some cases occur elsewhere 
which are on the border-line ; but, as a general rule, it is not difficult to 
decide. ‘The ss. almost invariably give the Doric forms in anapaests, 
which the transcribers regarded as following ordinary lyric usage. 


138 ff. elye 3 GAAa Ta per, | 
dda 8 éx addots, «.T.A. 


This, Erfurdt’s reading, is a very gentle correction of L’s etye 3 GAA 
7a pev dddq tA 8’ éx” addois, and has the peculiar merit of suggesting 
how the vulgate arose,—viz., by a confusion between adda, ada on 
the one hand, and between ra pev, ra S€ on the other. Dindorf’s 
objection to the short pév at the end of the verse is obviated by the 
pause (cp. on 1276). And, since the immediately preceding words, 
Paxxevov «.7.X., have indicated the threats of Capaneus, the reference 
in 7a ev is pertectly clear. The irony of elye 8 @AAaq is also tragic. It 
is surprising, then, that Erfurdt’s correction has not found more general 
acceptance. 


The other emendations fall under three heads. (1) Those which 
keep at least one é\Aqg.—Hermann: elye 8 adda piv adAlar Ta 8 er 
adAous.—Emperius: elye 8 adda wey add, | GAda 8 ex’ GAXows.— 
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Wecklein: elxe 8 adda ta todd, | adda 8 &’ adda. [So in ed. 
1874: formerly eixe 3 adAq rad’ ap’, Ars Soph. em. p. 12.|—Hense: 
elye © GAN tadavt’: | dAAa 8 ex aANows.—Musgrave: «lye 8 GAda ta 
detv’- | GOAa & ex abdows.—G. Wolff: eiye 8 GAXa Ta Avs: | adXa 8 ex” 
@ANos. (2) Those which change édAdq into another part of dAdos.— 
Seyffert: eye 3 aGAAos ra pév: | adda & etc.—Semitelos: efye & dAXovs 
d€os* | dAXa & ex’ addos. (3) Those which change dddq into some 
other word or words.—Blaydes: «lye tava Ta pév, | aAAa & éx’ dAXows.— 
Gleditsch: «ite rév8 ade potp’s | dAAa & etc.—Kayser: éoye & “Aida 
Aaxdv* | adAAa & etc. [Nearer to the letters than either of these would 
be «lye & ad aloa vw,—the pause excusing the short wy, as it 
excuses pev. | 


155 ff. ‘The traditional text has: 
155 add’ ode yap 3) Bacrrteds xwpas 
156 Kpéwv 6 Mevorxéws veoxpos 
157 veapator. Gedy emi cvvrvyxiats 
158 xwpel* tiva 6) pytw epécowy 
15Q Ore ovyxAnTov tHVvdE yEepovTw 
160 mpovbeto Aéoynv 
161 Kow® kyptypate méupas; 


Verse 156, now a tripody, must be either shortened to a monometer, 
or lengthened to a dimeter. Taking the first alternative, Dindorf omits 
veoxpos, while Hartung omits Mevoixews, reading Kpéwv 6 veoxpos veapatoe 
Geav|. Bergk would omit Kpéwy 6 Mevoixéws and also Gedy, reading 
(with veoypots for veapaior) veoxuods veoypots éxt ovvtvxiats. But it seems 
far more probable that the verse should be lengthened to a dimeter, by 
supplying one anapaest or its equivalent (see comment. on 155 ff.). 

When this has been done, one difference still remains between this 
system of anapaests and that in vv. 141—147; viz., that the monometer, 
v. 160, answers to a dimeter, v. 146. Such a discrepancy seems to 
have been permissible. There is no ground for thinking that the 
correspondence between anapaestic systems was necessarily of the same 
precision as that between lyric strophes, while there is some evidence 
the other way. Thus the anapaestic system in 110—116 is, according 
to the most probable text, shorter by a monometer than that in 127— 
133- This small difference of detail was quite compatible with a general 
regularity of effect in such systems (cp. note on vv. 100-—161, p. 27). 

Many critics, however, have required a rigidly complete corre- 
spondence with 141—147. They have therefore supplied the metrical 
equivalent of three anapaests. The supplements are shown by brackets. 
(1) Erfurdt: [r908 apre] Kpéwy 6 Mevorxéws [zais | pavOeis] veoxpos 
veapaior Oeav.—(2) Hermann: [os rode] Kpéwy [mais] 6 Mevorxéws | 
[veoyuas] veoyuds veapaior Oedv.—(3) Boeckh: Kpéwv 6 Mevorxéws, [véov 
ciAnxos | apxnv,] veoxuos veapaior Gedv.—(4) Wolff: Kpéwv 6 Mevorkéas, 
VEOX}.OS ee | taryos TaxGeis,] veapator Gedv.—(s5) Wecklein: Kpéwv o 
Mevorxéws [oikwy éfw | tayds] veoyuds veapator eoy.—Moriz Schmidt and 
Herm. Schiitz take a like view, but leave a lacuna. 
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292 déSdov Sikalws clxov, ds orépyav ene. The following are the passages 
in which Eustathius refers to this verse. On //. to. 573: mapa Bopowrct 
71> tnd CvyG vdrov eiddpus Pepe. On Od. 5. 285: TH Zopoxdet ev TO 
Kapa celovtes ovd vd LuyG varov eddAdduws cixov. Cp. also on Od. to. 
169 0 tpaytxds Oiddrous (an oversight for Kpéwv) dyot tay twas wodutav 
pn edrev ind Luyd varov eddogus pepe. On LZ. 23. 508 varos evAogos 
mapa Sodoxdet. The very way in which these references are made suffices 
to show how preposterous it is to re-write the verse in accordance with 
them. G. Wolff has brought together a number of instances in which 
Eustathius has made similar slips. For example:—(1) £7. 66 dedopxor 
éxOpois dorpov ds Népwew érr, cited on L/. 2. 135 dedopKws aotpov as 
Aapipev: (2) O. T. 161 Kuxddevt’ ayopas Opovov evxdéa, cited on //. 24. 1 
SopoxAjs ov Kukdoevta OGkov ayopas evkdeq: (3) 10. 1035 dewov y 
oveidos, cited on //. 17. 105 Kaddv y oveidos: (4) Az. 445 peri, cited on 
Il. 6. 367 avdpi: (5) 2b. 1219 axpay, cited on LZ. 6. 397 iepyv. Such 
instances, which could easily be multiplied, detract nothing from the 
merit of Eustathius in his proper field; they merely show that his 
incidental literary references were usually made from memory, and that 
his memory was not infallible. We cannot treat his quotations as if 
they possessed a critical value for the texts of authors to whom he 
casually alludes. So much is equally true of Aristotle. 


318 L here has ri Sai prOpifers. Sal, a colloquial form of 8%, is not 
read in any other passage of Soph., but is supported by L in Aesch. 
P. V. 933 (where ri 8 av should be read), and Cho. goo (where Porson 
rightly gave od én). As Ar. and Plato show, Sa¢ was commonly used 
in short phrases expressing surprise, like ri dac; mas dai; ri dat Aé€yers; 
etc. In this verse 8a¢ is clearly unsuitable, while on the other hand 8 
constantly follows 7/ in such questions. The Triclinian gloss, dia 76 
Hérpov, Suggests that d€ was changed to dai by a corrector who did not 
know that dé could be long before p. In Plat. Gorg. 474 c where ti 8 3) 
aicxvoy is right, some Mss. have ri Sat 8): and in many other places dai 
seems to have supplanted d¢ or 67. (In Ar. Ach. 912, however, the 
metre permits daé, which some edd. have changed to dé) Porson on 
Eur. Jed. 1008 says, ‘assentior Brunckio daé e tragicis eximenti’; but 
the case of Eur. is different from that of Aesch. or of Soph. Thus in 
Lon 275 (ri Sai 708’;) it is quite possible that the colloquial style of the 
passage should have led Euripides to prefer 8a¢. Each passage in 
which the Mss. ascribe daé to him should be tested by our sense of the 


degree in which, there, he meant to reproduce the language of every-day 
life. 


340 Here, as in 509, I have preferred the spelling Are to «Ada, 
though without regarding it as certain. Cobet (Var. Lect. 361) pro- 
nounces confidently for (AAw, though without convincing reasons. The 
fact is that the ms. evidence is small in amount and doubtful in quality; 
and there is no epigraphic evidence. In Eur. fr. 544, ovpav 8 uritac’, 
the mss. of Athen. 701 B give vmpAao’ or vmjxas: those of Aelian De 
Nat. An. 12. 7 give vrydAao’ or vriddao’. Erotianus (gloss. Hippocr. 
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Pp. 378) gives vmeiAAe. See Nauck, Fragm. Trag. p. 420; and cp. 
Schweighauser on Athen. /. ¢. (vol. 8, p. 366). In Plat. Zim. 40 8B 
ciAAopevny and iAAowerny are among the various readings of the Mss. 
(others being these same forms aspirated, and ciAouévny, eiAouperyy, 
ciAovpevny): SO, again, 70. 76 B, 86 E. In Arist. De Cael. 2. 13 the 
Berlin editors (p. 293 4 31) give iAXeoOa, as also 7d. 14 (p. 296 4 26), 
noting ¢«iAcodac as a v. /. in the first passage, and eiAetoOar in the 
second. Here, the corruption in L, drotpver drAouévwv, arose from 
ATLOTPYETAIIAOMENON (azorpverat idowevwr), IL having been sub- 
stituted for the doubled iota, II. This passage, then, must be added 
to the testimony for tAAw versus «i\Xw. So, too, must iriAAovow 
(L) and vziddXovor (A, with other Mss.), in 509. In Ar. Mud. 762, 
where most mss. have «fAX\e, the Ravenna has iAde. This last seems 
the most significant of all the facts which can be gathered from 
the Mss. That is, there is no testimony for «AAe which can fairly 
be set against this. There is no instance in which ¢fAXe is sup- 
ported by a manuscript excelling the other mss. of the same author as 
much as the Ravenna excels the other Mss. of Aristophanes. I cannot, 
therefore, concur with Dr Rutherford (who does not notice Ant. 340 
and 509, or Arist. De Cae/o 2. 13) in thinking that ‘the evidence for the 
spelling ¢‘AAw is...much greater than that for (AAw’ (ew Phryn., p. 90). 
I should rather have thought that the ms. evidence, so far as it goes, is 
slightly in favour of tAdw. It is true that our Mss. sometimes wrongly 
changed « to «, as in érica for éreoa: but, in regard to tAAw, we have 
to consider whether the doubling of X might not have induced a 
weakening of the initial diphthong into «. 


350 f. Aaciavxeva G imrov Kerar ay|piAopov Lvyov L.—The emen- 
dations may be divided into two classes. 


I. The following retain dudiAodor Cvydy, either as acc. or nom. 


(i) Brunck: vzagero. for eferax. This would be the simplest 
remedy. But the future tense is impossible. In this context, nothing 
but a present tense would be endurable. The gnomic aor. vmjpyayev 
(Blaydes) must also, therefore, be rejected. It is, indeed, too far from 
the letters to be probable. (ii) Gustav Jacob: omAcCera: (‘Man fits the 
horse with a yoke’). This is now received by Bellermann, who formerly 
proposed ¢6i€erar (also with double acc.), He compares apduevvupé 
twé tT, etc. (iii) Dindorf: déferar, ‘ut iugum equos aéfeoOar dicatur, 
qui iugo adhibito dociliores et sollertiores redduntur’ (¢.¢., the yoke 
‘improves’ the horse !)—(iv) G. Wolff: €oas aye: (‘having put the yoke 
on the horse, he leads him’).—(v) Campbell: vpéAxerat.—(vi) Blaydes, 
in his text, dxpale v7’. 


II. In the following, duiAodov fvyov is modified.—(i) Schone and 
Franz, dxuaterar audi Aofov Cvyd (so Wecklein), or Cvyav (so Donald- 
son). Receiving dxpalerar, (il) Schneidewin, dupiropiv Cuydv, (itl) 
Kayser, auprddy Cvyd, (iv) Blaydes, znter alia, appiBadrov luyov.—(v) 
Schiitz, épeLerar audi Aopov Lvyav.—(vi) Seyffert, avdccerar aupirody 
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fryd.—(vii) Semitelos, kpare? 8& pnxavats dypavdous | Ojpas dperorBaras, 
Aaciatyeva O | immov, dv eer’? audi Aogov Lvyot.—(vili) Pallis, Aace- 
avyevov 0 | inmov Levéar’ év audrriodo Cry. 


466 f. L gives ei rov e€ éujs | pntpds Oavdvr’ abarrov nioyspny véKvv. 
The later mss. have nicxounv (joxopnv), jvoxopnv, noxounv, ioxopuny, 
Hverxounv, oF jverxounv. Leaving aside the mere corruptions, nicxo- 
pnv and yoxounv, we see that the other Ms. readings represent two 
different kinds of endeavour to amend the passage. One was icxopnv: 
along with which we might have expected to find éoxduyv: and, in fact, 
écxdunv and 7joxounv were the readings known to Eustathius (p. 529. 
20, on //. 5. 120). The other assumed the aor. or imperf., of avexouat, 
contracted or uncontracted. 


Hermann, who thought icxouyv defensible (‘non spernendum’), 
adopted écyopnv. He took it, seemingly, in the sense of jrvecxopunv. 
This, as all would now admit, is impossible. Brunck adopted the por- 
tentous jvexounv from Pierson. Dindorf defends jvoxdouny as = jverxo- 
pnv: but see comment. Most of the other emendations assume either 
(1) nvecxopny, or (2) averxopnv. 

1) Blaydes: pytpds Gavovt’ adarrov dvr’ nveryounv.—Nauck: zap’ 
ovdév' GAN abamrov €i tov && euns | pntpos watpds Te tov OavovT yverxo- 
pyv.—Tournier: rap’ otdév* adyos 6 Hv av, ei rov & euns | untpds Tatpds 
Te py Tapevt Hverxounv.—Pallis, more boldly still, assumes the double 
compound: «i tov e& éuns | pytpos ghavevr’ (or tpadévt’) abarrov éEnve- 
oxounv. 

(2) G Wolff: e rov e& éujs | pyntpos 6 eves 7 atadov averyounv 
vexuv.—Seyffert : ei rov e& ouns | pytpds Gardvt’ aradov averxouny veKvv. 
—Moriz Schmidt: zap’ ovdév: aAN adyurr av, ei tov e& éuns | tadevr’ 
adarrov bd averxounv véxvy (understanding Xewpds with éu7s). 


Any reader who will consider these conjectures will find, I think, 
that they justify the remarks made in my note on this passage. 


578 f. ex de rovde xp7 | yuvatkas etvac tacde.—The following emen- 
dations have been proposed. (1) Dindorf: ed 8& raode xpi | yuvatkas 
Taar pnd’ dveévas tov. So Meineke, but with efpgac instead of Prat. 
Herwerden (Ods. cr. in fragm. Com. p. 134) improves this to efpgau. 
And Nauck accordingly gives eb 8& raode yp | yuvatkas dptar pnd 
aveipévas tay. He would prefer, however, to place éav defore dveys., with 
Madvig (dav. 1. 216). (2) Bergk adopts the insertion of éa@v and the 
, omission of tagde in 579, but would refrain from further change: éx 8& 
rTovde xpi) | yuvaikas elvar pnd’ dv dvemevas. The change of subject for 
the infinitives would, however, be very harsh. (3) Seyffert : ed Serds 53 
xpi) | yuvaixas elvat raode pnd dveévas. Engelmann substituted éxde- 
tas for ev derds. This is one of those conjectures which are taking 
at first sight, but which reflection condemns. 8erds occurs only in the 
subst. Serj, a faggot. Nor were the royal maidens to be put in bonds; 
they were merely to be detained in the house. : 
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B01 fF kar’ ad vw...dyg xévis. The primary sense of duay was probably 
‘gather’: the special sense ‘cut,’ ‘mow,’ was derived from the gathering 
of crops. The passages in which the verb occurs are of three classes. 
(1) Those which refer to reaping or mowing, and which therefore throw 
no light on the question whether ‘gather’ or ‘cut’ was the original 
notion. (2) Those which require the sense ‘gather’: as ZZ. 24. 165 
(kompov) katapnoato xepoiv éjow, ‘heaped it up’ on himself: imitated 
by Josephus, Bed/. Jud. 2. 21. 3 xatapwpevor ths Kepadifs Kev. Oa. 5. 
482 civiy érayjoaro, ‘heaped up a couch’: 7. 9. 247 (yéAa) év raddpor- 
ow apnodpevos, ‘having collected.’ (3) Those which require the sense, 
‘cut’: as /7. 3. 359 (and 7. 253) dudunoe xerava. Od. 21. 300 am’ ovata... 
| pivas 7 aunoartes. 

If, however, the MS. xévis is retained in v. 602, the fact that xarapa 
originally meant ‘gathers in,’ and only secondarily ‘cuts down,’ will not 
help to obviate the confusion of metaphor; for the metaphor is still 
borrowed from the gathering of the harvest. 

Some critics have proposed to translate karap@ ‘covers.’ Now, the 
version ‘covers’ would be suitable only if the dowia Oedv trav veprépwv 
xoves were the dust of the grave which is to hide Antigone: whereas it 
surely means the dust, due to the véprepor, which she sprinkled on her 
brother’s gory corpse. But how could xarapg mean ‘covers’? Prof. 
Lewis Campbell says:—‘As xatayaéo6au kovw is ‘To cover oneself with 
dust,’ so, by a poetical inversion, the dust may be said xarapay, ‘To 
cover,’ or ‘Sweep out of sight.’’ But xarayado6ou xovw derives the sense, 
‘to cover oneself with dust,’ only through its literal sense of ‘heaping up 
dust for (or on) oneself.” Does, then, ‘poetical inversion’ allow us to 
Say, kovis Katana pe, when we mean, kataydpua: kovw? On this point 
I can only repeat what I said in my first edition (commentary on 
vv. 601 f.);—‘ ‘Poetical inversion’ has its limits. ‘He pulls down a 
pail of water upon himself.’ This operation would not be correctly 
described by saying, ‘the pail of water pulls him down.’’ 

In the Journal of Education (May 1, 1888) Prof. Campbell suggests, 
however, another explanation, different from the ‘poetical inversion’; 
viz., that duaw may be ‘a homonym with more than one meaning.’ 
That is, besides the rt. dua, ‘gather,’ there may have been another aya, 
meaning ‘cover.’ To this we can only reply that the sense ‘gather’ 
(with its derivative ‘cut,’ ‘mow’) suffices everywhere else, and that this 
one passage seems inadequate ground for assuming another root with 
a different sense. As to the Homeric 4 in the act. duaw, Dr Leaf (on 
Z?. 18. 34) has pointed out that it occurs only under ictus, and therefore 
lends no support to the hypothesis of two distinct verbs. 

With regard to the usage of the word koms, a few words may be 
added in supplement to the commentary. (1) Ar. fr. 184, Kowidu tov 
payeptkay, is enough to indicate that, if the kitchen use of the implement 
was the most familiar to Athenians, other kinds of xomis were also 
known to them. (2) The military xoris, as used by some orientals, 
occurs in Xen. Cyr. 2. 1. 9, where Cyrus describes the ordinary 
equipment of the Persian nobles called duérimor as Pupag,...yéppov... 
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komis 8&¢ }) odyapis els TH Seay. Again, in Cyz. 6. 2. 10, the Asiatic 
troops of Cyrus are armed with dois, 8épu, and xozis. That the blade 
of the xomis was of a curved form is shown by its being distinguished 
from the Dorian ofayis, of which the blade was straight: cp. Eur. £7. 
811, 837. It is unknown whether the military xom’s was a small 
curved sword, like a scimitar, or a curved blade on a long handle, like 
a ‘bill.’ At any rate the fact that it was current in Attic prose as the 
name of a warlike weapon tends to show that, for Attic ears, it cannot 
have been a word of such homely sound as ‘chopper’; and Euripides, 
at least, did not think it out of keeping with the tone of a tragic pyots. 
(3) The image of Death thus armed might be illustrated by Eur. Or. 
1398 Orav alua xv09 Kara yav Eipeow | odapénow “Avda. Eur. fr. 757 
Biov OepiLew dore kaprysov oraxvy. Apoll. Rh. 3. 1186 “Apeos apwovtos. 
Hor. Zp. 2. 2. 178 metit Orcus | grandia cum parvis. 


606 f. L has 6 zavroyypws | ovr axaparo. Gedy, These words 
answer metrically to 617 f. -vowy épwrov | ciddre 6 oddév epre. The 
conjectures have followed one of two courses, according as mwavroyipas 
is (1) retained, or replaced by a metrical equivalent: (2) replaced by 


> 


—v-—, while ot? is brought back from v. 607. 


(1) Hermann: 6 zavroyypws | ovre Gedy dkynto. [He afterwards 
preferred, axaparou Gedv ov.| The Doric dxparo. should, however, be 
written. Schneidewin conjectured ovr éréwv axuato.mHeath and 
Brunck had proposed a simple transposition (with ovtd€), od€ Gewy axa- 
pato.. But axuaroe is metrically better, and would most easily have 
arisen from dxayaro.. For the form, cp. Hom. hymn. Ap. 520, akuyror 
d¢ Aohov zpooeBay rooiv. It is unnecessary, then, to write ovre Gedy 
axpytes, with Blaydes.—Dindorf: 6 ravtoyypws | ovr axorou Gedy vw.— 
Neue, whom Hartung follows: 6 TAVTOYNPwS | dxaparot te Gedy od,— 
Nauck (omitting Oeov): 6 wavtoyypws | out axamavtes. 


(2) Donaldson: 6 rayxparijs ovr’ | dxapator Oéovtes. So Wolff, 
but with 6 ravraype’s.—Wecklein desires a verb in the place of Ody: 


as 6 rav7’ aypav, ov7 | dxaparor POivovaw. He also thought of Pbepodcw. 
Mekler prefers oxeddow. 


613 f. The mss. give oddey épre | Ovardv Bit wéprodts éxtds dras, 
On waprodts the Schol. has, 6 xara racav wéAW Eprov vemos, 5 éote, 
mavres avOpwrot. ‘Triclinius took the sense to be: ‘the law never (od8év 
as adv.) comes (= is never applicable to) the life of men, in any of their 
cities, without dry’: ze. when any mortal thinks to rival the sovereignty 
“of Zeus, he incurs ary. ‘This interpretation, which tortures the language 
without fitting the context, requires no refutation. Boeckh reads épzwy, 
Receiving this, Pref. Campbell explains :—‘ This principle (the sove- 
reignty of Zeus) will last the coming time, and the time to come, as well 
as the time past, never swerving, as it moves onward, from calamity to 
the life of mortals in all their cities.’ Are we, then, to understand that 
the attitude of mortals towards the sovereignty of Zeus has been, and 
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will be, everywhere and always, such as to bring down divine wrath ? 
There are other difficulties ; but this suffices. 


Wecklein, adopting Heath’s wapaodv y in his text, conjectures mAnp- 
pedés (Ars Soph. em. p. 47), which D’Ooge receives. It means ‘nothing 
wrong,’ 7.¢., nothing out of harmony with the sovereignty of Zeus. But 
mdumodv y' is far better in this general maxim, and is also far nearer to 
the letters.—Hartung, admitting Lange’s wavredés, reads otdév’ eprew | 
Ovatév Biorov mavrehés exTds aras, ‘that no mortal life performs its 
course to the end (zavreAés adv.) without ary.’—Schneidewin sought a 
similar sense by reading ovdev épre | Ovardv Biorov tév todd éxTds aTas, 
2.é., ‘no mortal (oddév = otdets) goes through the greater part of life with- 
out ary.’ Pallis: obdé” eprew | Ovardv Bidrov mpds réXos ExTds atas.— Bergk 
invented a form wapra8is as = raumndnv (‘altogether’). 


619 «pocaticy. The following are the principal pieces of evidence 
for an avw=aipw. (1) Alcman fr. 94 Tav Méoav xaravoes. Eustathius 
explains this by d¢avices: cp. Ar. Wub. 972 tas Motvoas adavitur. 
(2) Hesychius: xatatoat: xatavAjoa|KaravtrAjoa. Lobeck], xaraddoas 
(3) Pollux 6. 88 é€adoar 76 efedetv. (4) ELtym. WL. p. 346. 58 gives 
efavoTyp as ‘a flesh-hook,’ for taking meat out of the pot (=xpéaypa). 
Lobeck (on 47. 805, p. 296f., 3rd ed.) would add the z. 2. rpocapy [and 
mpocaipy| here, regarding them as glosses on the true sense of mpocavoy. 
But it is surely far more probable that zpocapy and zpocaipy were 
merely conjectures, (generated, probably, by a corruption,) which sought 
to give a clear and simple word, suited to the context. And, on the 
other hand, two things are certain,—viz., that zpocavw could mean 
to ‘burn against,’ and that such a sense is specially fitting here. It 
may be granted that there was an avw = aipw, but there is no proof that 
an Attic writer would have used atw, or any compound of it, in that 
sense. And there is one piece of evidence the other way. Pollux (see 
above) quotes éfatoa: as=‘to take out,’ from atw=aipw: yet it is 
known that an Attic writer used éfadoa: as=‘to roast,’ from avw ‘to 
kindle’: Plat. com. “Eopraé fr. 9 76 d& érrjoa é€atoar (ap. Eustath. 
p- 1547. 48, on Od. 5. 490, avo). 


622 The Greek verses given in the note, orav & 6 daiuwv, «.7.A., 
were probably the original of ‘Quem Iuppiter vult perdere, dementat 
prius.’ They are cited, with this Latin verse added in brackets, by 
James Duport (Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 1639—1654) 
in his Gnomologia Homerica (Cambridge, 1660), p. 282. He is illus- 
trating Od. 23. 11, wapyyv oe Geoi Oéoav. Joshua Barnes, in the ‘Index 
prior’ to his Euripides (Camb., 1694), has, ‘Deus quos vult perdere, 
dementat prius, incerta v. 436.’ On that verse itself, p. 515, another 
version is given, viz., ‘At quando numen miserias paret viro, Mens 
laesa primum.’ And in the margin he cites ‘ Franciados nostrae’ v. 3, 
‘certe ille deorum | Arbiter ultricem cum vult extendere dextram | De- 
mentat prius.’ It was suggested to me that the line ‘Quem Iuppiter’ 
etc. had first appeared in Canter’s Euripides. - I have looked through both 
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the editions, but without finding it. His duodecimo ed. (Antwerp, 1571) 
has an appendix of 16 pages, ‘Euripidis sententiae aliquot insigniores 
breviter collectae et Latinis versibus redditae’: but ‘Quem Iuppiter’ is 
not among them. His folio ed. (of 1614) does not seem to contain it 
either. Publilius Syrus 610 has ‘stultum facit fortuna quem volt perdere.’ 
This shows that part of the line, at least, was familiar crc. 50 B.c. The 
use of dementat as =dementem facit proves, of course, a post-classical 
origin. 


648 The older mss. have tds dpévas if’ 7Sovns. ‘Triclinius wrote 
dpévas y¥—rightly, I think (see comment.). Critics have proposed 
various other remedies, which may be classified thus. (1) Changes con- 
fined to $f’. Hermann, zpds ydovys: Blaydes, 8’ ydovyv: Hertel, ov y 
ndovis (Meineke, ot y ySov79): Seyffert, xvF ydovns (Ze. xuta, adv., 
as= ‘at random,’ ¢emere). (2) Larger changes.—Kayser, ¢iAn Sia. for id’ 
ndovys.—Stiirenburg, xaxddpovos (do.).—Wecklein, trav dpevav vd’ 7dovijs 
| ...éxréons.—Semitelos, py vuv word [rordouor— be fluttered’], wat, ras 
dpévas, wn [2mo pnd] ydovas, | «.r.4.—Papageorgius, removing the 
note of interrogation after yéAwv in 647, writes yeAwy | df’ ydovps’ py 
viv ToT, ® Tal, Tas Ppevas, against metre. 


718 L gives GdX eike Ovpar kal weractacw disov. For Guu, several 
of the later Mss. have @vpov. Porson was content to propose add’ elke 
@vpov, comparing O. C. 1178 rad’ «ixabeiv, etc. Hermann conjectured, 
GAN cixe, Oupo Kai petactac. S.8ots, ‘sed cede, irae etiam intermissionem 
faciens.’ (He does not say how he understood «at, which he renders by 
the equally ambiguous e¢zam.) Afterwards, while adhering to this text 
and punctuation, he preferred to retain 88ev with Gaisford; ‘quae est 
per asyndeton instantius precantis oratio.—Dindorf: aAX’ eke, cal Ouud 
peraotacw didov. (So Pallis, but with @yzod.) 


The bolder treatments of the verse have usually been directed 
against Ovo or Ovuov. Schneidewin: GAN’ elke Sy por, or GAN’ elke 6 ajpiv. 
—Martin: aX’ elce pi. (So Nauck.)—Meineke: add’ elke Sipo. (He 
afterwards acquiesced in eke Ouu@ as = ‘yield in thy mind,’ but then 
desired kal patacracw tidov as = weraornOr.)—Mekler: aA’ ete Kal ov. 
—Mr J. G. Smith suggests, GAN’ ef ye Ovuot: this is ingenious, but the ye 
is unsuitable. 


782 & Kripaot mires. These words have provoked a curious 
variety of interpretation and of conjecture. Besides the version 
defended in my note, the following have been proposed. (1) ‘Love 
attacks rich men.’ (Hermann: ‘Non videtur mihi dubitari posse quin 
KTypara pro opulentis ac potentibus dixerit.’) (2) ‘Love attacks cattle’: 
KTnpact=KTyHveot (Brunck). (3) ‘Love falls on his slaves,’ ze. falls on 
men, so as to enslave them,—«rjaov being proleptic. This was 
Schneidewin’s view, who compared Lucian Dial. Deor. 6. 3 where 
Hera describes Zeus as dAws KTH a Kat radia Tod "Epwros. But surely 
it is one thing for Hera to say that Zeus is ‘the very chattel and 
plaything of Love,’ and quite another thing to suppose that Sophocles. 
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here meant to say, ‘ Love falls upon his chattels.’ x«rjua, in this sense, 
suits humorous prose, but not elevated poetry. 

The conjectures have been numerous. (1) Keeping the rest, instead 
of xrjyace Dindorf proposes Ajpact (1860 Oxon. 3rd ed.), or & 7 
av8pdor (1863 Leipsic 4th ed.): Blaydes, copacs (or vedvior as a trisyll.) : 
Hartung, orydeor: Meineke, 8épacr: Musgrave, oxrpacs (“twos dignita- 
tesgue invadis). Seyffert, BAéppaot. (2) Some would change the verb, 
with or without changing xrypaow. Blaydes: civ dupaoe mailers (or -v 
ifets). He also mentions an old conject., eiv oupacw imry (‘ harmest 
through the eyes’ ?).—Pallis: év d€épypacw ifers.—Semitelos: év xrjpacr 
tixre: (‘art born amid wealth’), 


797 f. radv weyadwv wdpedSpos & dpxais | Oecuav. If rapedpos is sound 
here, the first two syllables are equivalent to the first long syllable of a 
dactyl. The following examples are furnished by Pindar. In each 
case I give the antistrophic verse along with the verse in which the 
example occurs. The example itself is printed in thicker type. 


(te OF t0(11). 
Ist epode v. 17 

Kat x@Ax\eos “Ap|ns| tpame 88 | Kuxviea padyla cal t{répBiov A || 
2nd ep. v. 40 

od wodAldv ide | rarp|ida wodAl-d | Kréavov id orepe|G rupli A || 


(2) Lyth. 11. 


Ist strophe v. 4 parpi | rap MeAdjay xpvoléwy | és advt|ov tpurdd|wy A || 
Ist antistr. v. 9 dpa | Oéuw ieplay [vO|av|d re Kat | opGod¢ik\av 


ha) Vent: 7. 


4th str., v. 70 Eulfevi8a ratplabe | Sulyeves axlouvyw / || 
4th antistr., v. 78 KoAA|d xpvodv | & te | Aevkldv edA€plavP aua A || 


[Here, c€viéa radtp=a yxpvoov. This is a very rare instance of ¥ in the subst., 
though xpiceos is frequent.] 


(4) Lsthm. 3. 
4th str., v. 57 Georeci|wy érélwv Aouriots aOlvpew || 
4th ant., v. 63 épvei | Tedeord8|a. rodpla yap | eixas || 


In the third and fourth of these examples, it will be observed that 
the resolution of the long syllable into v u has the special excuse of a 
proper name. 


836838 L gives the verses thus: 


836 Katror POméva [with w over a] péy’ axotoa 
837 Tots iaobéous eykAnpa Aaxety 


838 dcavy Kai éreta Oavodcar. 


J. Ss. m1 17 
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The following opinions on this passage claim notice. (1) Hermann, 

omitting v. 838, transposed the two other verses thus :— 
Kairot POipevw Tois ivobéors 
éyxAypa Aaxetv wey’ aKovoat. 

Thus the pivot of his criticism was the belief that wéy axotoat, being 
sound, should close a paroemiac. So Dindorf, too, formerly gave the 
passage (3rd ed. Oxon., 1860). [In his 6th Leipsic ed. (cur. Mekler, 
1885) it 1s, xatror POyevy Toior Geotow | avyKAnpa Aaxetv pey’ axodoat. | 
Bergk also rejects 838. (2) G. Wolff refers to the schol. on 834: 
Kkaprepelv oe xpy, os Kal 4 NidByn éxaptépnoev, Kaito. Gevorepov -yevous 
tuyxdvovoa, Tavtadov yap tv tod Avws.—Tlapapvbovpevos avryv, Geov 
not thv NwByv. Hence Wolff inferred that the Schol. read a verse, 
now lost, in which Antigone was exhorted to be patient (xaprepety). 
He suggested oé 5é kat tAjvar tpéroy ws Keivyny, to come imme- 
diately before Zécav xai érevta Gavotcav. He also changed the full stop 
after Ovntoyeveis to a comma, and kairo: to kat to. The obvious reply 
to Wolff’s theory is that the Schol.’s paraphrase, xaprepety oe xp7, etc., 
refers to what the Chorus sagges¢s,—not, necessarily, to what it says,— 
‘Niobe was a goddess, and you are a mortal’ (and mortals expect 
suffering: therefore, if she was patient, you well may be so). 


(3) Wecklein, too, assumes the loss of a verse. In 836 f. he reads 
Kaito. POwevw péeya TaKovoat 
toot Oeotow ovyKAnua ayetv, 
and indicates a lacuna between these verses and fécav xal éreita 
Gavodtoay. His grounds are not G. Wolff’s, but merely (a) the un- 
satisfactory sense, (4) the fact that at vv. 817 ff. we have six, and not 


five anapaests. [On this point, see Appendix on 155 ff.] Nauck’s view 
is similar. 


(4) Bellermann is disposed to agree with those who, like Hermann, 
Dindorf, and Bergk, reject 838. He remarks: ‘ Besonders auffallend 
ist €écav, da im Zeden Antigones und Niobes keinerlei Ahnlichkeit 


gefunden werden kann.’ This objection I venture to think that I have 
answered ; see n. on 834—838, p. 153. 


(5) Semitelos gives :— 
kal To POipévev Oaipd y akodoat 
rotor Oeoioivy o° eyxAypa Aayeiv 
Cécav Kat érevta Savotcw, 
z.e., ‘Many among the dead will marvel to hear that in i thou didst 
win the same lot as a goddess (Niobe), and afterwards (after thy death) 
the same lot as the dead.’ Are the dead to marvel, then, at the 


appearance among them of one who had seemed to be lifted out of 
the ranks of ordinary mortals? 


904—920 ‘This famous passage affords one of the most interesting 
exercises for criticism which can be found in ancient literature. Is it 
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indeed the work of Sophocles? Or was it interpolated, after his death, 
by his son Iophon? The anonymous Life of Sophocles records a 
statement by the biographer Satyrus’ (¢. 200 B.c.) that the poet died in 
the act of reading the Antigone aloud. It has been suggested that he 
may then have been employed in revising the play, with a view to 
reproducing it; and that Iophon, in completing the task, may have 
brought in these verses. Another possibility is that they were due 
to the actors, whose innovations Lycurgus sought to check as early 
as ¢. 330 B.C, At any rate these verses were recognised in the text of 
Sophocles at the time when Aristotle composed his Rhesoric,—z.e., not 
later than ¢. 338 B.c. 

The first impression which the passage tends to produce is well 
described in the simple and direct words of Goethe, as reported by 
Eckermann. ‘In the course of the piece, the heroine has given the 
mest admirable reasons .for her conduct, and has shown the noble 
courage of a stainless soul; but now, at the end, she puts forward a 
motive which is quite unworthy of her, (‘ganz schlecht,’) and which 
almost borders on the comic.’ And then Goethe expresses the hope 
that scholars will prove the passage to be spurious. 

Among those who think it genuine, few, perhaps, would say that it 
is good. A large majority would allow that, at the best, it requires 
some apology. The question comes to this:—Can the faults of the 
passage, as they appear to a modern taste, be excused by a peculiarity 
in ancient modes of thought? Or are they such as to make it 
inconceivable that any great poet, ancient or modern, should have 
embodied the passage in a work of art? 

At v. 458 Antigone said that she had buried her brother, in defiance 
of Creon’s edict, because she deemed that no mortal ‘could override 
the unwritten and unfailing statutes of heaven.’ ‘Not through dread of 
any human pride could I answer to the gods for breaking these.’ ‘The 
justice that dwells with the gods below’ (451) requires that rites should 
be paid to the dead by the living; and, among the living, that duty falls 
first upon the kinsfolk. This is a perfectly intelligible principle; and 
everything else that Antigone says or does is in harmony with it. But 
here she startles us by saying that she would wot have braved Creon, 
and obeyed the gods, if it had been merely a husband or a child that 
had been lying unburied. Yet her religious duty would have been as 
clear—on her own principle—in those cases as in this. Would she 
have been prepared, then, to suffer that punishment beyond the 
grave which she formerly professed to fear (459)? Or does she now 
suppose that the gods would pardon a breach of the religious duty 
in any case except that of a brother? Whichever she means, her feet 
slip from the rock on which they were set; she suddenly gives 
up that which, throughout the drama, has been the immovable basis 
of her action,—the universal and unqualified validity of the divine 
law. 


See iO) Cap. xii. 
7-2 
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But this is not all. After saying that she would not have thus 
buried husband or child, she adds this explanation. ‘The husband 
lost, another might have been found, and child from another, to replace 
the first-born; but, father and mother hidden with Hades, no brother’s 
life could ever bloom for me again.’ She has not buried even her 
brother, then, simply because he was her brother ; but because he was 
her last brother, and there could not now be any more. The inference 
is that, if Polyneices had not been a relative unique in his own kind, 
she might have thought twice. This astonishing view is at once ex- 
plained by the origin of the verses which contain it (g09—912). They 
are a tolerably close metrical version—and a very poor one, too—of the 
reason given by the wife of Intaphernes for saving her brother rather 

_ than her husband or one of her children. (Her. 3. 119: see comment. 
on gog ff.) 

' Now, the ‘primitive sophism’ employed by the wife of Intaphernes, 
and the tendency to exalt the fraternal tie, are things which we 
may certainly recognise as characteristic of that age. And it is 
true that Aeschylus has some quaint subtleties of a similar kind: as 
when Apollo defends Orestes on the ground that a man’s mother 
is not, properly speaking, his parent (Zum. 658); and when Athena 
votes for Orestes because she herself had had no mother at all 
736). 
But all that is beside the question here. We have to ask ourselves :-— 
In adopting the argument used by the wife of Intaphernes, could a great 
poet have overlooked the absurdities involved in transferring it from the 
living to the dead? Moriz Seyffert suggests an excuse, to this effect :— 
‘She means that, if she had not buried him, she would not have had his 
love when (in the course of nature) she joined him in the world below.’ 
But such a motive would have been independent of the fact that no 
other brother could be born to her. And another brother—also dear 
to her—was already in the world of the dead (cp. 899 n.). The plain 
fact is that the composer who adapted the words from Herodotus was 
thinking only of the rhetorical opportunity, and was heedless of every- 
thing else. Remark particularly verse 908, which prefaces the four 
verses paraphrased from the historian :—rivos vouov 82) tadra mpds 
xdpiv Aéyw; There is a certain tone of clumsy triumph in that, 
strongly suggestive of the interpolator who bespeaks attention for his 
coming point. The singularities of diction in vv. go09—-912 have been 
noticed in the commentary. 

The considerations which have been stated above render it incredible 
to me that Sophocles should have composed vv. g05—g912: with 
which y. 913 on the one side, and v. 904 on the other, closely cohere. 
A. Jacob,—who, in 1821, first brought arguments against the genuineness 
of the passage, —was content to reject vv. g05—g12. And Schneidewin, 
sharing his view, proposed pévroe (or povw, to precede Kpéovri) for 
vopw inv. 914. The sequence would then be, 


, , Neen a a 
904 Kalra o ey ‘tiunoa tots ppovodow ed. 
/ re (awe | 
914 Kpéovte pévto tadr’ eo§ auapravew, «.7.d. 
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But v. 904 has thoroughly the air of a preface to a specific self-justifica- 
tion. If it was followed merely by the statement, ‘Yet Creon thought 
me wrong,’ both v. 904 and v. 914 would be very weak. Again, it is 
evident that v. 913 could not directly follow v. 903, since the vopos 
mentioned in 914 would not then have been stated. Now observe, on 
the other hand, how fitly v. 921 would follow 903 :— 
TO Gov 
903 d€uas tepicté\dovea toad apvopar. 
g2I mrotav wapeSeAOodtoa Sapovev dcknv; 


Verse g2I is in every. way worthy of Sophocles; nor does any just 
suspicion rest on 922—928. I agree, then, with those who define the 
interpolation as consisting of vv. 904—920. 

H. Macnaghten (Journ. Philol. xxiv. 171—177, 1896) thinks that 
Todd apvuzat in 903 means, ‘I win a like recompense,’—viz., ove, such 
as she had already merited from her parents, and from Eteocles. Verses 
9°4—9g12 were interpolated by some one who took road’ dpvvpar (as 
it has usually been taken) to mean ‘the recompense of a cruel death.’ 
In 913 f. (the verses which originally came next after 903) rode... 
vou means ‘the law which bids honour the dead.’ But surely the words 
Toad apvusat must be read in the light of 891—8g6: they can only refer 
to her doom. ‘Thus indeed, as the able critic says, they have been 
universally understood ‘for more than 2000 years.’ 

In conclusion, it will be proper to state the principal arguments (not 
already noticed) which have been used to defend the authenticity of 
the passage. 


(1) Bellermann’s defence (in the Wolff-Bellerm. ed., pp. 83 f.) is, 
perhaps, the most ingenious. He argues, in effect:—She does not 
give up her original motive,—the religious duty. But she feels that 
this duty has degrees, answering to degrees of relationship. No one 
could be held bound to give Ais Zife in order to bury a stranger; and 
so, from the zero point, the scale of obligation rises, till it becomes 
strongest in the case of a brother. Here, then, as everywhere, her sole 
motive is the divine command. She merely says:—‘I can imagine 
breaking that command in any case—yes, in a husband’s or in a child’s 
—sooner than in the case of this brother.’ This is psychologically 
natural. The duty which occupies us at a given moment is apt to 
seem the most imperative; and the mind seizes on every thought that 
can enforce it. It does not follow that, if the supposed cases had 
been real, Antigone would then have acted as she now imagines. She 
knew the feelings of a sister; she had never known those of wife or 
mother. 

To this I should reply:—The sliding-scale theory of the religious 
duty here involves a fallacy, from the Greek point of view. Greeks 
distinguished between the obligation in respect to @vpato. and in respect 
to oixeto. A husband and child are on the same side of that line 
as a brother. [In Her. 3. 119 oi«yiou is the term which comprehends 
all three relationships.] It is true that, if the dead had been a mere 
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stranger, she could not have been deemed -évayys (cp. 255 f. n.) for 
declining to bury him at the cost of her own life. But her duty 
towards husband or child would have been the same in kind as her 
duty towards her brother. Besides, Bellermann’s subtlety invests the 
crude and blunt sophistry of the text with an imaginative charm which 
is not its own. If the psychological phase which he supposes in the 
heroine had been expressed by the poet, such an expression must have 
preserved the essential harmony between her recent and her present 
attitude of mind. 

Thudichum! also holds that Antigone is still loyal to her former 
principle. But now—so near to death, and condemned by all—she 
wishes to declare, in the most impressive manner, how overmastering 
was the sense of religious duty which he obeyed. It was not through 
insolence that she defied the State. She would have deferred to it in 
almost any imaginable case—but here she could not.—This is in 
general accord with Bellermann’s view, but differs from it in giving the 
passage a more external character ;—one of self-defence rather than of 
self-communing ; and that is no gain, either in dignity or in pathos. 


(2) Boeckh and Seyffert, in their editions of the play, take a bolder 
line. They agree in thinking that Antigone has abandoned the lofty 
ground on which she had formerly justified her action. 

Boeckh concedes that this passage ‘destroys the grandeur of her 
conduct.’ She has now attained to a perception that she did wrong in 
breaking Creon’s law. And, at the moment when that noble illusion 
fails her, ‘the poet permits her to catch at such support as sophistry 
can lend to despair.’ 

Seyffert’s conception is more refined; it is, in fact, related to 
Boeckh’s much as the harmonising theory of Bellermann is related to 
that of Thudichum. She had acted, says Seyffert, from an elevated 
sense of religious duty. She finds herself condemned by all. The 
enthusiasm of her religious faith has been chilled; she is helpless and 
hopeless ; her troubled thoughts fall back on the one thing of which 
she still feels sure,—the deep human affection which bound her to her 
brother. 

Now, of Seyffert’s view we may say, first, what has been said of 
Bellermann’s,—that it is an idealising paraphrase of a crude text. 
But there is a further and yet graver objection,—one which applies alike 
to Seyffert and to Boeckh, After this disputed passage, and at 
the very moment when she is being led away to death, she says :— 
‘If these things are pleasing to the gods, when I have suffered my 
doom, I shall come to know my sin; but if the sin is with my judges, I 
could wish them no fuller measure of evil than they, on their part, mete 
_ wrongfully to me.’ (925 ff.) Here the poet identifies his heroine, in 
one of her latest utterances, with the principle on which the catastrophe 

turns. Creon zs purfished by the gods ; and his punishment is the token 
that they approve of Antigone’s conduct. In the very last words which 


_ 1 Fahresbericht d. Gymn. z. Biidingen. Schulj. 1857—8, pp. 33 ff quoted by 
Semitelos, p. 600. 
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she speaks she describes herself as mv eioeBiav ocBicaca. (943.) 
Thus, in two different places—both of them subsequent to the sus- 
pected passage—she stands forth distinctly as the representative of 
the great law which had inspired her act. Is it probable—would it be 
endurable—that at a slightly earlier moment,—in vv. 905—912,—she 
should speak in the tone of one to whom that divine law had proved 
a mockery and a delusion,—who had come to feel that thence, at least, 
no adequate vindication of her conduct could be derived,—and who was 
now looking around her for such excuse, or such solace, as could be 
found on a lower range of thought and feeling ? 

No; if this passage is to be defended at all, it must be defended from 
such a point of view as that taken by Bellermann, not from that of 
Seyffert or of Boeckh. Goethe’s wish can never be fulfilled. No one 
will ever convince every one that this passage is spurious. But every 
student of the Antigone is bound to reflect earnestly on this vital 
problem of the text,—the answer to which must so profoundly affect our 
conception of the great drama as a whole. 


966 f. Wieseler’s conjecture, rapa dé kvavedy omddSev (for reayewv) 
dudvuas adds, published in 1857 (ud. Lectt. Gotting. p. 10), has been 
received by some editors. Bergk proposed Kvavedy omAd8as, to avoid 
mapa with the genitive, which is, indeed, an insuperable objection to 
omAddwv: but then, with the change of case, the probability of the 
emendation is still further diminished. 

Other readings are :—Wecklein, rapa dé xvavewy (sic) ortAddwv duddpuas 
mérpas (for aAds). | Meineke, rapa 82 xvavéwy revayéov didvpas adds, Com- 
paring Scymnus Perieget. 724 cfr’ aiyadds tis Sadpvdnoods Aeydpevos | 
ep érraxoo.a otadia Tevaywons ayav.—Hartung alters more boldly :— 
mapa S¢ Kvavéwy (sic) didvmais adds | axtats Booropiats Opyxav “Apys | 
Sadrpvdnovos ayxuTToAewos. 


1034 f. The mss. give Koide parvticys | drpaxros tiv eis tov 8’ tral 
yévous. 


(1) For ampaxros, H. Stephanus conjectures émparos: Nauck, dyeve- 
ros: Pallis, dtpwros or darAnkros. 


(2) The words trav & trai yévous have given rise to many conjec- 
tures, which, as I cannot but think, are unnecessary. Brunck is content 
with tov for taévd’", and Blaydes with tov yévous tro. But others have 
sought to obtain the sense, ‘and by my kinsmen’: thus Hermann, Tov 
8 ia éyyevdv: Dindorf (omitting eiui) rév 88 cvyyevav vro: Schneidewin, 
tév 8 vm év yéver: Nauck, rotor 0’ év yéve. Donaldson, again, proposes 
tov tr apyvpov. Seyffert, yovous (for yévous), to be taken with eénprro- 
Anuar: Ze, ‘by whom I have long since been relieved of my son’ (‘who 
have long since alienated my son’s loyalty from me’!).—Wolff strangely 
proposed pov for roy &.—Moriz Schmidt supposes that either two or 
four verses for the Chorus have been lost after 1032. Then zpéofv in 
1033 would be said by Creon to the Chorus, not to Teiresias. He also 
thinks that one verse of Creon’s has dropped out after 1034. 
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1080—1083 Boeckh denies that there is any reference, direct or 
indirect, to the war of the Epigoni. He takes the verses as merely stating 
a general axiom: ‘All cities, becoming hateful [é6paé, to the gods], are 
convulsed by calamity,—when dogs, etc., defile their altars with carrion. 
This, surely, robs the seer’s words of all force and point. Schneidewin, 
agreeing with Boeckh, takes éyOpacé as ‘hateful to the Erinyes’ (1075). 
Semitelos, favouring the same view, amends thus: @x@pa [the subst., for 
éxOpai, adj.] S& maca cwrapdecovew modes, Z.¢., ‘intestine factions,’— 
Kviéala would place verses ro80—1083 immediately after v. 1022, when 
éyOpai, as ‘hateful zo the gods,’ would be interpreted by the neighbouring 
Geot in 1020. 

Erfurdt, with whom Hermann agrees, supposes a reference to the 
war of the Epigoni. My commentary has shown how far, and in what 
sense, I think that view correct. Wex finds an allusion to the war made 
by Athens on Thebes, in order to enforce burial of the Argives. But 
then, as Herm. says, Athens must have been specially indicated. 

In 1081 Seyffert writes 14 mpdypar for orapdypar’, with Kabyyuray, 
understanding, ‘Hostile to thee, all the cities will be [Bergk’s cvvzapa- 
éovrac] in tumult, whose affairs have been polluted by birds,’ etc., that 
carry pollution éoriodyov és médov (for woAw), ‘to the region near the 
altars.’ His idea was that the affairs of the cities would be impeded by 
unfavourable auspices.—Nauck also conjectures éoriodxov és modov, but 
refers it to the birds :—‘the sky that contains their homes,’—the dAos 
that is their woAus (Ar. Av, 179).—Other emendations of woAw are the 
following. Dobree (Adv. 2. 31), orodev: Blaydes, dopov, rédov, rupav, 
or pAdya: Wieseler, taAnv as=rédpav, orodcov.—Schneidewin would 
write és pAoyotxov éoriav (or éudadov): Semitelos, dotews és éupadoy, 
comparing Pind. fr. 45. 3. 


1165 f. tds yap Sovds | dtav mpoSdow dvBpes.—The conjectures are 
of two classes, according as they retain ras yap ydovas, or require kat yap 
noovat, (1) Blaydes proposes ras yap ydovas | drav rpode tis, avdp’ er. 
Mekler, ras yap ydovas | orav zpode odmu’ avdpos. Both these use the 
verb in the same sense as if we retained mpodoow advdpes. The only 
object, then, is to avoid the plur. dvdpes before rotrov: but the plur. is 
quite admissible-—Herm. Schiitz suggests tas yap ndovas | ray mpodeww 
avopes. The act., though much rarer in this sense than the midd., is 
defensible: cp. Thuc, 8. 32 tas vads...rpoyoew. But the open ow is 
unexampled in tragic dialogue, though we find open oe (as in avroévrns, 
mpoetras). I had thought of mwapaow (‘remit, then, ‘give up,’ O. C 
1229 n.), but now believe mpo8éew to be sound.—(z2) Wecklein érav yap 
ndovat | Blov xpoddow dvdpds.—Semitelos: kal yap 7doval | 8rov ’moSpaci 
avépos (‘when a man’s pleasures take flight’),—Hartung (omitting 1167) : 
Kal yap 7dovai | ods dy wpodoow, avdpas od tiOnp’ éyw.—Seyftert’s reading 
has been noticed in the commentary. 


1207 In the history of the word waerds two points, at least, are clear, 
(1) Writers of the 5th and 4th centuries B.c, used the word to denote 
a portico, or a corridor, supported by pillars. In Her. 2. 148 waorades 
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are pillared corridors dividing, and connecting, the groups of chambers 
in the Labyrinth near Lake Moeris. In Her. 2. 169 raords is a struc- 
ture like a gallery, or cloister, built on to one side of an open court 
(addy) in a temple. Doors opened from the zaords into a sepulchral 
chamber. In Xen. Adem. 3. 8. 9 wacrades are the open porticoes, 
or verandahs, of dwelling-houses, which receive the winter sunshine. 
(2) The word zacrds was especially associated with the @adapos or bed- 
room of a married couple. In Eur. Ov, 1371 a Phrygian slave escapes 
from Helen’s apartments in the house of Menelaus by climbing racrddwv 
vmeép Tépeuva, z.e. Over the roof-beams above the colonnade or peristyle 
(wacrddes) of the women’s court. Theocritus (24. 46) uses waords as = 
OdXapos,—the bed-room of Amphitryon and Alcmené: du@idadys & &pa. 
maoras (the wide chamber) éverAyoOn tary dpdvys. So racrds in Lucian 
Dial. Mort. 23. 3: veaviav, otos jv é« tod macrod (as he came forth from 
the bridal chamber). 

Then the word is often joined with Oddamos in epitaphs on young 
brides or maidens: Anthol. P. append. 248 ovrw vupdelov Oadapov kat 
mactados wpys | yevoanevnv: 26. 9. 245 Svopoipwv Oartdpwv ert 
Tactacty ovx “Ypévatos | dAN "Atdns Eoty Tikpoydpov Ieradns (by Anti- 
phanes, rst cent. B.c.). So wards, Kaibel Epigr. 468 &« d€ pe ragtav 
vippnv Katx (sic) PaXapwv yprac’ adves ’Aidas. 

The three last passages suggest that racrds was a part of the Oadapos, 
which could stand poetically for the whole. But what part? We might 
suppose, an external portico. Against this, however, is the fact that the 
maoros is once, at least, placed definitely zthim the @adapos, as though 
it were a synonym for the marriage-bed: Axnthol. P. 7. 711 xpioewv 
maotos éow Oarauwv. Possibly it was some arrangement of pillars 
specially associated with the interior of the @aa.0s,—whether in a recess 
containing the bed, or otherwise. 

Here, I believe that the poet used zacrds simply for OéXamos, with- 
out reference to any columnar character of the rocky tomb.—The word 
is probably compressed from wapacrds (pilaster, avéa): thus mapacrddes 
can mean, ‘a vestibule’ (Eur. /. 415), as maords also can (Anth. 6. 


172). 


1279 f. 7a pev mpd xepav rade Pépwv, Ta 8 ev ddpous 

ouxas yKew Kal tay’ OWeobar Kaka. 

The following conjectures illustrate the difficulties which some 
critics have felt here. (1) Musgrave proposed, ra pev mpd xepor, 
7a 8 epopav, ta y ev ddmous | eorxas Hkov Kivrar operOar kaka. He un- 
derstood: ‘(having) one sorrow in thy hands (viz., Haemon’s corpse), 
and giving charge concerning another [viz., concerning Antigone’s body, 
which Creon had consigned to the guards], thou art likely, on arrival, 
to see most cruel woes in thy house.’ He compared Eur. Suppl. 807 
7a KvvTaT adyn Kaxdy (the idea of ‘cruel,’ or ‘ruthless,’ coming from 
that of ‘shameless,’ as in dvaidys, zmprobus).—(2) Brunck: ¢épes for 
épov, and fkev for jew, so that Kal rdy’ = ‘full soon.’—(3) Semitelos 
adopts Brunck’s changes and makes some others,—thus: ta pev po 
xeipav tade dépes, & 8 ev Sopors | elakas, fKov Kal Tay’ code Kaka. [He 
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does not explain efaxas, but perh. intended it to mean, ‘hast permitted 
to happen.’]|—(4) Hartung: $é¢pew for ¢epwv. He understands: ‘ thou 
seemest to bear some woes in thy hands, and to have come (in order) 
full soon (kal tax’) to see the woes in the house.’—(5) Blaydes adopts 
dépav, and also changes fxew Kal into eoyxov.—(6) Wieseler (Lectiozs- 
hatal., Gotting. 1875—6) proposes éorKd0” Hxes for Eorkas jKew : Meaning 
by éouxdra woes that have naturally resulted from Creon’s acts.—(7) Wex 
rejects v. 1280, gouKas eew Kal tay’ oWerOar Kaxa. He supposes 
that the Messenger’s speech was interrupted, after the word dopous 
(1279), by Creon’s hurried question, ri & éorw etc. The forged verse 
was designed to complete the unfinished sentence.—It is obvious that 
the easiest mode of smoothing the construction would be simply to 
transpose vy. 1279 f. Then ra pev mpd xepdv tade pépwv, 7a S ev 
Séuors would be a case of parataxis (like that in 1112), =@omep 7a 7po 
xepav, ovrw kal 7a év Sdmous. But neither this nor any other change is 
necessary. 


1301 With regard to the traditional reading, 73 d€v@nxros 7d Bopia 
wep, it is generally admitted that the first of the two epithets will not 
bear the figurative sense, ‘with keen resolve.’ Hence the conjectures 
have followed one of three courses. 


(1) To read dévéqxr@ instead of 6£vOy«ros, and introduce a subst. in 
the dat., meaning ‘knife’ or ‘sword.’ The readings of Arndt and 
Blaydes have been noticed in the commentary. Gleditsch, with much 
less probability, suggests 7 8 ofvOjxtw pacydvy TepiTTvX Hs. 


(2) To retain of¥@yxros, making the knife the subject of the sen- 
tence. Thus Hermann: 75 o€v6yxros olde Bwpuia mwrépv€: ‘yonder 
keenly-whetted altar-knife knows (how she perished)’:—the Messenger 
points to the knife, lying near the body. For wrépvé, ‘ blade,’ cp. Plut. 
Alex. 16 dote tov TpuTov Watoar TpLYav Thy Trépvya THs KoTidos.— 
Hermann further supposes that, after v. 1301, something has been lost. 
He infers this from the scholium,—0s tepetov rept tov Bwpoy éeopayn, 
Tapa Tov Bwpov mporerns,—because it has the appearance of an attempt 
to explain a defective text—Donaldson, adopting arépug, places the 
lacuna after BAépapa,—not, as Hermann does, after 1301. He also 
differs from Hermann in supposing that the Scholiast read something 
now lost. Hence, with the scholium for guide, he conjectures :—y S 
6EVOyKTos S¢ Bwopia mrépvs | MWe KeAawd Br€papa [rpoorinre F exe | 
opdytov drws Bwpoicr,| kwoxioaca pév, etc. 


(3) To. substitute s€6mdnxros for dévOyxros—Thus Seyffert: i 
ofdmAnxtos nde powiav apis | Aver etc.: ‘lo, this woman, sharply smitten 
with a deadly blow (ow., sc. rAnyjv), from a tightly-clutched weapon 
(ampig),’ etc.—Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 74): 9d d&irAnxros Biya 
Bopuov wéprg (Sat the altar steps’).—Hartung: 7 38 d&vrAnxros Bopia 
mepurtuxys, ‘crouching at the altar’ (‘um den Hausesheerd geschmiegt’) 
—to represent the Schol.’s xpomerys.—Pallis: 73 ofvmAnkros uw olxets 
X£pl- ; 
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1342 f, The traditional reading is dra mpds mérepov [rpdrepov L] 
Sw, 7a Kai 03+ mavra yap | Aéxpia tad’ [or ra 7’] ev xeporv. 

Verse 1342 isa dochmiac dimeter. But we cannot assume that the 
dochmiacs answered, syllable by syllable, to those in the strophic verse, 
1320. Here, as often in dochmiacs, conjecture is rendered more un- 
certain by the fact that a dochmiac dimeter admitted of so many 
different forms. [A clear and accurate synopsis of all the forms in use 
is given by Schmidt, Rhythmic and Metric, p. 77.| It will simplify a 
study of the various treatments applied to this passage, if we note 
that they represent three different ideas, viz. :— 


(1) mdvra yap is to be kept, but without ejecting anything else from 
v. 1342. Therefore the strophic y., 1320, must be enlarged. Brunck 
and Boeckh take this view. So, in 1320, Brunck doubles zpéorodo, 
while Boeckh there writes (provisionally), rpooroAotvtes ayeré pv? 6 TU 
TaXOS, GyeTré wp exrodav. ‘This view is metrically unsound, since it breaks 
the series of dochmiac dimeters. 


(2) mdvra ydép is to be kept, but something else is to be omitted, in 
order that v. 1342 may be a dochmiac dimeter.—Seidler first proposed 
to omit éra, which seems to me the right course. The strong argument 
for it is that, while the omission of ova makes the metre right, we can 
also show how ove first came in: it had been a gloss on m@ (see com- 
ment.). SBellermann is of the same opinion.—Others, keeping 67a, 
preserve mavta ydép by some different expedient. Thus Wunder: ora 
mpos woTepoy iow mavta yap.—Kayser: dma mpos rorepa xiOG-> mavta 
yap. This is approved by a writer in the Athenaeum (May 5, 1888), 
who thinks that io 7@ may have arisen from PA OJAI, and that the 
Ms. reading is due to the blending of oa pds rorepa «dO with a v. L., 
apos Smrdrepov Gra kALbG.—Bergk: oa mpotep idw cal 03+ mdvra yap.— 
Blaydes: apds worepov mporepov dw: mavra yap.—Hermann : 7é 60, ora 
mpotepov idw. amdvra yap.—Gleditsch: dra mpootpomos KhiOd- mavta 
yap. 

(3) dvra yép is to be omitted. This was first recommended by 
Nauck. Wecklein writes, 67a mpds rérepov tw, 7a xA0G- and brackets 
xayta yap.—Pallis: dou mpGrov idw, dma Kal xdibo.—G. H. Miiller: 
dra mpoorécw: id, 7a KALHG;—Semitelos: oO7q mpos morepov ido kat 
kO3- | A€xpia wavta yap T48* eri KpaT’ pou etc.,—omitting €v xéepoiy, 
and assuming that ravra ydép has been wrongly transposed. 


10) Uwe Saleem : 
1 as a Anihsa08 raat a 
ake aha ia hae Darawie a” 
ial 4 i i) ae sca ‘on 
a deals mm} ee Wd dd ph 
7 : aa 4, ey as 
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INDICES: 


I. GREEK. 


The number denotes the verse, in the note on which the word or matter is illustrated. 
When the reference is to a page, p. is prefixed to the number. )( means, ‘as 
distinguished from.’ 


A aAnbes, 758 
&@ or & in déXos, 100 add, prefacing a wish, 327 
ayaye, ayayov, not found in Attic, 760  ddAa, Ta, ‘as to what remains,’ 1179 
Gryay ye AuTel’s, 573 add yap, two uses of, 148 
dyevotos, act. (kaxav), 582 add’ tof, in threatening, 473 
ayvifew twa, of burial rites, 545 a\Ad perro, 567 
ayos petryev, 256 a\Xa viv, now, at least, 552 
ayos=an expiation, 775 aA’ of ye, 84 
aypavdos, 349 adANdocew pus (&v oxdbTw), 945 
adypovouor avdat, 786 a\A7jois, an irregular use of, 259 
dyxioreta, 174 GXo Te (rovelv) 7..., 497 
dyw, with acc. of place, 811 a\Nérptos=caused by another, 1259 
adety, 89 aoos, said of Thebes, 845 
ddeApés, adj., with genit., 192 advéw, fut., 488 
at in Blaios, etc., 1310 dua...dua, 436 
al@pia and at@p.os, quantity of « in, 358  dyav, bor 
aluara, plur., sense of, 121 GuBporos and aBporos, 1134 
aivaréets, of a flushed face, 528 aunxavos, defying remedy, 363 
alpw, atpouat, of ‘setting forth,’ 111 auiMyrHp, as adj., 1065 
alpw with genit. (xOov0s), 417 duummos, 985 
aloxpoxépdera, sense of, 1056 dpoipos, absol., ‘unburied,’ 1071 
alrlay éxew, two senses of, 1312 dupiBddrouat tplxa, 1093 
alrios, with simple infin., 1173 dupicetoOat, fig., 1292 
dKaparn, 339 dudikloves vaol, 285 
dxnoety and apetdety confused, 414 dupidoyos, III 
dxuaros, 607 av with impf. indic., of former belief (‘I 
dxovw=)eyouat, with infin., 836 should have said’), 390 
&xpov medtov, of Thebes, 1197 dv, a peculiar collocation of, 466 


aNaoTopos, 974 ,, doubled, 680 
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dva, apocope of, in dvaxeo, etc., 467, 1275 

avabipara, 286 

avacmacrés, said of a door, 1186 

dvadépw with dat., 273 

dvaxaitl&w, 291 

dvipa=Tiwd, as subj. to inf., 710 

dvdpes, individuals, as dist. from méAes, 
207 

dveévos, ranging at large, 579 

dveubes, as epith. of thought, 354 

avérrav, 1307 : 

dvjp, emphatic, a true man, 484; cp. 578 

av wv as=‘because,’ 1068 

dvOnpbs, of passion, 960 

dviapés, quantity of « in, 316 

dvonBos, of folly, 1026 

dvraptvecOat, with good or with evil, 643 

dvréy Twos, in genealogy, 981 

dvrevrety KaxOs= dvTidovdopety, 1053 

avrt, force of, in dvtixapeioa, 149 

dvrl with gen., after a comparat., 182 

dvrwAéyw, normal usage of, 377 

dyTiNoyéw, constr. of, 377 

avrtados with genit., 126 

avrim\hé =‘ struck full,’ 591 

avrirvTos, 134 

dvrpémwv, 1275 

avip.pevtos = dvavungos, 980 

dvitw, with acc. of place, 805 

avi and aviTw, 231 

dvw, ol, the living, 1068 

ailyn, 1109 

dévoicAa, pass., with adj. (to be esteemed 
such), 637 

aE ybous, 1247 

délws, use of, 637 

dmdayw, technical sense of, 382 

amioTely = arebeiv, 219 

a6 )( éx, of progenitors, 193 

dé Twos, of result, 695: ‘on one’s part,’ 
719 

dmontecOat, of death, 1268 

amep0odv yvaouas twl, 635 

amoordsew, fig., 959 

amrorlvew mdnyds, 135% 

dmoppdyvumal Tl, 241 

Ampaxros, peculiar sense of, 1035 

damwuoros, to be denied on oath, 388 


INDICES. 


dpdnv, 430 

dpéckoua, midd. and pass., 500 

apkelv, in pers. constr., 547 

apuotew, intrans., 1318 

apuotw, to betroth, 570 

apuos, 1216 

dpvodpat, when followed by m4, 442 

dpre combined with a compound of véos, 
1283 

dpxat, a ruler’s duties, 177: specially, 
a king’s prerogatives, 744: ‘sway’ 
generally, 797 

apxyv, adv., use of, 92 

dpwouy.os, form of, 569 

dotuvéuor dpyal, 355 

aracba, 17 

drevis Kioobs, 826 

ariudgéw with gen., 22 

“Arn, blinds men, 622 

ad joined to tls, 7, 1281 

avis, instead of 5é, with 2nd clause, after 
a clause with puév, 1204 

avdat, dwellings, 785: of a chamber, 
945 

avAevoe wUAaL, 18 

av&w, pres., 191 

avTddedpos, I 

aire, epic and lyric, 462 

adroyévynTa Kouujuara, 864 

avroyvwros, act., 875 

avrov=aAdHAow, 145 

avroxtovety, sense of, 55 

avrévouos=of one’s free will, 821 

avtoupyds xelp, 52 

avré@wpos, 51 

adréxerp, 6, 306 

abréxep, ambiguous, 1175 

atrws=‘ likewise,’ 85 
» = even thus,’ 715 

av’w as=alpw, p. 255 

adayiorevw, 247 

apedety, sense of, 414 

agpetua, not used as perf. midd., 1265 


B 


BcOpov Alxns, 853 
Baxxevw, in bad sense, 136 
BadBides, 131 
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Bapts, resentful, 767 
Baorreldns, formation of, 941 
Baordets, a royal family, 1172 
Bacragw, 216 

BeBapBapwuévos, said of birds, 1002 
Bé\n, of frost, or of rain, 358 
Bidouos and Bwrds, 566 
BrABar Oedv, II04 

Brérew els Twa, for help, 923 
Préhapnv=Supa, 104 
Bovdevw, uses of, 278, 1179 
Bduios, adverbial use of, 1307 
Bouol and érxdpa, 1016 


ue 
yap in assent, 639 
yap otv, 489 
ye added to an emphatic adj., 739 
» deprecatory force of, 648 
» emphasising a whole phrase, 213 
», emphasising a whole clause, 648 
», lost in the Mss., 648, 1241 
,», With repeated pron. (cé...c€ ye), 789 f. 
YE MEVTOL, 233, 495 
yeveds éml md7G0s, sense of, 585 
YerTS, 249 
yévynuwa, offspring, 471 
yévos, ‘tribe’ (said scornfully), 1035 
yepalpw, 368 
npg, without prep., 1352 
y\Goou, said of one man, 961 
yv Guar in tragic lyrics, 620 
yvepuns drerpos, 1250 
youny Exew Twos=yeyovévan &k Twos, g8o 
yodv emphasising a pronoun, 45 
uv}, emphatic, a true woman, 579 


A 
8 ofv, 688, 8g0, 1251 
dat and 67, p. 250 
dé added to ofirw, after a simile, 426 
introducing an objection, 518 
irregularly follows re, 1096 
» =G)dAd, 85 
dedpayuevos, 235 
decxvivat, of warning example, 1242 
dewd, Ta, senses of, 332 
béuas, of a corpse, 205 


“ 


déuas Aavdas=fair Danaé, 944 

devvd tw, 759 

SeEtdoerpos, 140 

déov, és, 386 

decuds, a prison, 957 

67 added to 6érayr, gi 

», added to relat. pron., 1202 

», at the end of a verse, 726 

», With sdvos, etc., 58, 821, 895 

» =75, 939 

SnAot wuds, for Sno? wuds wy, 471 

dy\dw with partic. in nomin., 20 

O7jj7a in assent, 551 

Anwe=Anuyrnp, 1121 

did Olkns lévar Tivi, 742 

dia éoov construction, the, 537 

dia orépywy exew, 639 

did dpevOr, 1060 

dia xepOv AaBwy, 916; cp. 1258 

duamruxGévres, said of men, 709 

Ovackedavvivar vduous, 287 

dvddoxoua, midd., sense of, 356 

dddvar perdoracw, 718 

dixaréds efue with infin., 400 

OikeANa, 250 

Alxn, the, of the véprepot, 451 

dikn Satudvev, 921 

dumdoty Eros, 53 

didods, senses of, 14: distributive use of, 
725 

dim\q, adv., use of, 725 

diya, adv. or prep., 164 

doxet (impers.), corrupted ‘to doxe®, 1102 

dopt and dépet, 195 

dpdxwy, meaning of, 126 

dvotv...dU0, 13 

dicavros, 358 

dvckdOapros, ‘hard to appease,’ 1284 

dvopaxntéov, 1106 

dvocéBeca=the repute of impiety, 924 

dvoxelpwua, 126 


E 


édv re kal [édy] un, 327 

éyyevets Peol, 199 

éyxAnpos, senses of, 837 

éyywka, ‘I have come to know,’ 1095 


éyxos= Eidos, 1236 


252 


et for « in évalOpeos, etc., 358 

»» With subjunct., 710 

el Bove, in putting a supposition, 1168 

ei 5’ ody, elliptical use of, 722 

el kal Suvijoe. (kal with the verb), go 

-evas, termin. of optat., 1244 

elBomat, 527 

eldévar jrua, etc., only epic, 71 

elxew with genit., 718 

elkew kaxots, sense of, 472 

els d€ov, 386 

els uéoov, 386 

els 71, ‘with reference to’ it, 212, 376 

els twa, 76, ‘what concerns him,’ 1349 

elat understood, 967, 1017 

el Tol, siguidem, 516 

éx=by means of (é« mupds drrés), 475, 
990 

», of the agent, 973, 989 

» =‘ owing to,’ 111, 180, 1015, 1058 

» with ref. to station (ék mdywv xkd- 
Onuat), 411 

», )( dé, of progenitors, 193 

ék pedalyns AevKH, 1093, cp. 1318 

éx mdvrwy, ‘chosen out of,’ 164, 1137 

éx todéuwr, ‘after,’ 150, 1281 

éx twos, by his command, 957 

ek twos dpxecOa, ‘be ruled by,’ 63 

éxBadrew ppévas, 648 

éxelvn=‘she whom we sought,’ 384 

éxxnptoow, senses of, 27 

éxd\vw and éxomat, II12 

éxrrédet, 478 

éxréumw, act. or midd., 19 

éxmpdcow with wore (or ws) and inf, 
393 

ExmpoTiuay, O13 

éxrivew Gov, 856 

éAéyxew mpdgers, 434 

éAeNlXOwr, 153 

*Hdevolvios, with tw, 1121 

#\xos, said of a false friend, 652 

Euwev=elvat, 623 

éuol for éuavT@, 736 

éurralfew, 800 

éumas=uws, 845 

éumlrrew tivl, of attacking, 782 

éumvupa, in divination, 1005 


* 


INDICES. 


éupavys )( expavis, 448 

éupopriferbar, 1036 

éupbduos=ovyyer7js, 1264 

év=‘with’ (of instrument), 764, 1201 

», with ref. to days, ‘within,’ 1066 

év ye, preferable to elv, 1241 

év Sew mdpeoriv, 1097 

év dikacrats, ‘before’ them, 459, 925 

ev é\rriow Tpépew, etc., 897 

é&y rue yedav, 551 

év rovros, senses of, 39 

év T@ (=Tin) cupdopas 3 1229 

évalOpevos, 358 

évalpew, 871 

évavta, 1298 

évavtla, Td, in euphemism, 667 

évapyys, 795 

éveott )( mdpectt, 213 

év0a=€xeioe evOa, 773 

évixnoe, impers., 233 

évvuxeve, 784 

évodia, epith. of Hecaté, 1199 

evra, Ta TOY OeGv, 77 

é& dddbev, etc., 106 

é& €uod, ‘on my part,’ 92, 95, 207 

€& dpyjs Taxvs, 766 

é& érov, of a definite time, 12 

éfloramac Kapdlas, I105 

éfloratae 6 vods Tin, 564 

eEop8ovv, 83 

&w Spduov péperOar, 801 

€orxe, ws, with irreg. inf., 740 

-eos for -ews in genit., in iambics, 162 

émdyeoOat, fig., sense of, 362 

éraddAnros, 57 

érauatedw (not ép-), 251 

érapxety, ‘to hold good,’ 612 

éml with dat. of negative verb (dppzjrois), 
556 

éri with dat., ‘with a view to,’ 88: of 
attendant circumstances, 157 

émi vocou éxerPat, 1140 

éri rwa, 76, ‘what concerns him,’ 889 

éml Woyots, ‘ with continual censures,’ 759 

éml Wuxn, Sin’ it, 317 

émvyryvwcxev, 960 

émcxrelvew, to slay anew, 1030, 1288 

érl\nmros, caught in the act, 406 


i. GRELZK, 


érlyoa as=after-thought, 389 

éerwiueos, 814 

émlppoBos, 413 

ETLTKYMTOMAL, PASS., 1313 

émiomav Ovpay, 1186 

ériorauat with infin., 293 : 

érlorauat with inf.=to be capable of 
doing, 686 

émigTpépeoOat, to turn round, 1111 

émiguvanoig?), 350 

éemitdcocew, 664 

érlxeipa Ecpéwv, 820 

emixwpely Tut, to side with, 219 

émrel with subjunct., 1025 

emel ye 6, 923 

recta, 76, )( 7d mwéAdAov, 611 

éwépxec@ar, of rumour, 700 

éméxew Twi, to assail one, 986 

émnBoros, 492 

éréyios, pass., IIIO 

értnv, 113 

épya, Td, 2 man’s merits, 729 

épyua and épua, 848 

épyov, pregnant sense of, 730 

épéoow, animo volutare, 159 

épe and apt, compounds with, 348 

épwts, an infatuated impulse, 603 

‘Epxetos Zevs, 487, 1301 

-ecxov, forms in, 949 

-esot, dat. ending in, 116, 1297 

éordvat omibév Tivos, 640 

éort understood, 834 

éoT.odxos, 1083 

éoxdpa, 1016 

ésxov, came to have, 1229 

éru= ‘at some future time,’ 69 

», with (Hr, 3 

éroiuos, of a doom, 878 

éros els &ros, 340 

eJ-, temporal aug. of verbs in, 1164 

evayis, 521 

evOivew, absol., ‘to rule,’ 1164 

etiov mip, 964, cp. 1135 

edxpbtnTos, 430 

evvy, a bride, 1224 

etvAs NéXOS, 425 

épayvigew )( adayrifew, 196 

épefouae with acc., 351 


7.5. 111. 
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éxew Bdpos=Bapds elvar, 1273 
» alrlay, two senses of, 1312 
», UBpw, etc., 300 

éxGés and xOés, 456 

éxw=cognitum habeo, 9 

», =‘know how,’ constr. of, 270 

», prefixed to aor. part., 1058, 1068, 
1272 


Z 


Levyrvoba, fig. sense of, 955 
Zevs ‘Epxetos, 487 

Fj and §90, 1169 

gy with another participle, 309 


H 


7) interrog., first in its clause, 1281 

-7 or -yv, in acc. of proper names, 198 

7 yap...3 44 

H Kal...; 403: where xat belongs to the 
following word, 752 

76€ in tragic dialogue, 673 

Hdéws, use of, 70 

qonoba, not Hons, 447 

750v7}, sensuous impulse, 648 

MAeKTpov, 1038 

NuMepookbTros, 253 

qv understood, 948 

qvoxouny, an unexampled form, 467 

jvvov and qvuTov, 231 

joda in Attic drama, 447 

hovxwrepos and -alrepos, 1089 

“Hoaicros=mip, 123 


(6) 


O@drapos, fig., of the grave, 804 

Oavaw véxus, 26, 515 

Oenraros, 278 

Geoyervijs, 834 

Geol éyyevets, 199: Tpoyerels, 938 
Oepuds and Wvxpbs, how contrasted, 88 
Ouvyydvw, alleged use with acc., 546 
Ois, masc. or fem.; senses of, 590 
Opavew )( pyyrivar, 476 
Oviatc=Ouddes, 1152 


I 


T before Bp, 336 
-.a for -ea in evoeBia, etc., 943, 1028 


18 
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-.dd, how added to stems in -ev, 941 
ldé, epic, = 754, 968 
ldeitv, epexegetical, 206 
UAW, 340 

» Or elANW, P. 250 
imepos, 796 
immevov yévos, sense of, 341 
tc” 87u in adverb. parenthesis, 758 
lodeos with t, 837 
isov, subst.,=‘an equal part,’ 489 
Yoos doubled, 142 
ioov, €,=‘no more than,’ 516 
loracba mpds TL, 299 
léy added to a verb of doing, 768 


K 


«al =‘and now,’ with an imperative, 491 
,, emphasising a verb, 280, 1062: where 
the verb asks a question, 726, 772, 
1314 
» gives a modest tone, 719 
» (‘indeed’) influencing a whole phrase 
(as Karaxrelvae voels), 770, 1253 
», =‘on their part,’ 928 
kal 07, 245 
kal 67a in question, 449 
kal el, =‘and if,’ 234 
kal pny, =‘and yet,’ 1054 
aid reply, 221 
», introduces a new person, 526 
kal radra with partic. or adj., 322 
kal pnpl...KovK amapvodma, 443 
Kkadayvifew rwd, of burial-rites, ro8r 
xabapet, ‘condemns,’ 275 
ka@dpaovos, of Dionysus, 1143 
xakds, ‘ill-omened,’ 1oor 
Kaddivw, fig., 496 
kadumrés, said of the covering, 1orr 
Kadxalyw, 20 
kah@s,=‘speciously’ (but untruly), 1047 
Kamvol okid, 1170 
Kapa, dat., 1272 
xapdla, the heart’s wish, 1105 
xara as=‘and so’ (not, ‘and yet’), org 
kar’ dkpas, 201 2 


KaragevyvvcGat, of strict imprisonment, 


946 


INDICES. 


katapav, bor 

Karappnyvivar Tpomds, 675 

KaTappuys, IOIO 

karapriw, to make docile, 477 

KATATXETOS, 1253 

ckaravdav, 86 

KaTyvapov, 871 

KaTnpyupwuévos, 1077 

KaTwWOEV =KaTW, 521 

Kar@pvg as subst., 774 

kelvol, the dead, 525 

ketoOat, to stand on record, 485 

KexTjoOa )( exew, 1277 

KéNevopa and KéNevsa, 1219 

kevrely, fig., ‘to stab,’ 1030 

xépdn, plur., not of money, 1326 

kepxls, 976 

Keprousos, 956 

Kndeuav, 549 

xwety, of sacrilege, 1061 

kuvetv twa, to keep one alert, 413 

k\avpwara, meaning punishment, 932 

kAérrew. Twa, to delude him, 681, 1218 

k\jOpa, of doors, 1186 

kAlvouat, to lean (for support), 1343 

KkNvew Twbs=KkX. wepl Twos, 1182 

Kvwdovres, of a sword, 1233 

kowés, of kinship, 1 

kotpavlda, princes or nobles, 940 

Korot, of Eleusis, 1121 

Kouwetw, 324 

korls, 602 

koopmeto@ar, midd. and pass. senses of, 
677 

koouéw, of burial-rites, 396 

kougdévous, epith. of birds, 343 

kpdrn, a king’s powers, 60, 166:=victory, 
485 

Kpatioros el fwv=Kpdriordy éorl ce Shr, 
1327 

Kpewacrés, in punishment, 309 

Kplvw, =avdxpivw, ‘to question,’ 399 

KpUrrw as= ‘bury,’ 285 

Kreplfew, 204, 1071 

kThwa, of a mental quality, 684 

xrigew, of rites, festivals, etc., rior 

Kudvea, the, 966 

kwTlddew, 756 
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A 


AaBelv, epexegetic, 439 

Aakmrdryros or NakwdtyTos, 1275 

AdAnua, 320 

Aéyew TL, to say something strong, 757 

Néyew Kal dxovew, 757 ; 

Aéyw Kaué (instead of Kamol), 32 

Nelrec@ai twos, to be deprived of, 548 

evKacms, 106 

AEXpLos, fig., 1344 

ABdcrpwrov, epith. of vuudefov, 1204 

Nui, fig. sense of, 1000; of Hades, 
1284 

Aéyos, in word only, 543 

Aégos, rarely of the human neck, 292 

Avew opposed to éddmrev, 40 

Avew Brédapa, sense of, 1302 

Avecaivw, 633 


M 


M and AA confused in Mss., 436 
pa omitted after ov, in oath, 758 
xadtora, marking the better of two alter- 
natives, 327 
p#Gaov added to a comparative, 1210 
pavtewy bréprepov, proverbial, 631 
paras, of rash folly, 1339 
péyas =‘ presumptuous’ (Adyos, etc.), 127 
petfov 7 Kat’ avdpa, 768 
péAe, of rulers, 873; of gods, 1335 
peANyasuos, 628 
ww, fut. inf. or pres. inf. after, 460 
ay with infin. understood, 939 
wév, emphasising one word (where no 6é 
follows), 11, 65, 78, 498, 634, 681, 
1336 
» omitted before 6é in epanaphora, 
806 ff. 
», without an answering 6é (the con- 
struction changing), 1199 
nev ody, with distributed force, 65 
béooos in iambics, 1223 
perdoracis, 718 
op generic, 179, 494, 685, 691, 697 f., 
716, 1325 
5, where ph} od could stand, 443 
,» with inf., after verb of denying, 263 


275 


Hy) with inf. after dpvodmar, ‘deny,’ 442 
», with inf. after érloramat, 1094 
», With indic. after verb implying fear 
(elcomat wn Kad’mrer), 1253 
», with partic. after an imperat., 1063 ff. 
oy) *n00, 83 
Hy od, with inf., 97, 936 
ah rpiBds (sc. movetode), 577 
undév, 7b, 234 
bndéva, Tov, etc., 1325 
Kijkos=amplitudo, 393 
», adverb., ‘at length,’ 446 
koqv = kai uy (introducing a new comer), 
626 
Lives Oey, sense of, 607 
mnpds and pnpla, 1011 
uajre misplaced, 204 
», (or ode) understood, 267 
Hnxavy, rarely waxavd in trag. lyrics, 349 
ula without subst., ‘one mother,’ 513 
piacua, religious, idea of, 1044 
micos, said of a person, 760 
birwdns owdwv, 1222 
pods wév, with verb understood, 1105 
pévos with genit. of the cases excluded 
(as, Tov ddd\wv), 508 
Mépot, 1313, Cp. 1329 
pvdpos, 264 
BOW, 421, 1302 


N 


vauxAnpety modu, 994 

veapos, senses of, 857 

véaros, sense of, 627 

veiobat, 33 

véxus redundant with @avdy, etc., 26, 515 

véos as= ‘novel,’ 1266 

vepédy, a cloud on the brow, 528 

v=avTas, 577 

voutfecOar with genit., 738 

vopuicua, senses of, 296 

vouor)( vouipa, 4553; as=‘rules of conduct,’ 
1gI 

véoos, fig., in moral sense, 732 

vous, 6, Tav ppevav, Logo 

vupgpeia=viugn, 508 

vunpeve =yapmetobar, 054 

vuy and vuy, 324 


1o—2 
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voy = ‘just now,’ ‘lately,’ 150 
vov re kal mada, etc., 181 
voe h vdv, 16 

NOoa, meaning of, 1131 


=I 
tupdy, fig., of peril, 996 


O 


© before mp, 612: before gp, 1104 
6 6’ ofv, with a defiant imperat., 751 
é5e and ofros combined, 39, 293, 296, 
751 
85e with adverb. force (‘yonder’), 1279 
660) dypiat, in moral sense, 1274 
ol dé, when no ol yév has preceded, 202 
ol 7’ dvres ol 7’ drbyres, T109 
oid’ drt, as adverbial parenthesis, 276 
Oléirdda, genit. or vocat., 380 
olxetos, said of woe, in two senses, 1187 
olu’ ws, impatient, 320 
oluot with genit., 82 
ofos, adverbial, (ola gpxouat, in what man- 
ner,) 847 
», explanatory, with zoré, 866 
olorpos, fig., 1002 
éXlywrros and ddvyoords, 625 
duatuos, said of brother and sister, 512 
Guorov, adv., 586 
Ouoppode, 536 
6uod= éyyvs, 1180 
drola go. doxec=dro.adyrore, 71 
émrérepos in direct question, p. 242 
8rov, sc. éorly, in epexegesis, 318 
Orws = Srl, 223 
dpay ru, to take a certain view, 508 
dépyal, fits of anger, 956 
épyy, disposition, 355, 875 
6pOdxpavos TUMBos, 1203 
6pOdous, epith. of a hill, 985 
6p06s, of fulfilled prophecy, 1178 
6pbo0c0a, to be prosperous, 675 
6p0dw, senses of, 163 
6p0Gs=adnOGs, 99 
épxos, pleonastic phrases with, 394 
Spris and dpvis, 1021 


INDICES. 


8s or Sarts, instead of wore (after otrw, 
etc.), 220 

dota mavoupyelv, 74 

doov Otpara (sc. elvat), 775 

éooos in iambics, 1231 

érav, clause with, as object (uc, drav), 
495» ep. 1165 

6re, causal, 170 

ov following odre, 953 

», following its verb, 96 

>, repeated for emphasis, 5 

», with inf. after verb of ‘saying,’ etc., 
377, 706 

,, With fut. indic. (interrogative), followed 
by a direct imperative, 885 

od dp, in indignant question, 21 

od yap 6%, in rejecting an alternative, 46 

ov 67 mov, in question, 381 

ov wy with ist pers. fut. ind., in denial, 
1043 

ovdaud and (Dor.) otdaug, 763 

ovdapod Aéyw, 183 

ovd’ dy els, 884 

00d’ ws, 1042 

ovdé= kal ob (wéyas od5é utxpds), 492, 1269 

ovdé&, ady., though near a neuter sing. 
noun, 393 

ovdév dras, no sort of calamity, 583 

ovK éoiuévac twl=to be greater than it, 
393 

ovKouv...yé, 321 

otvexa = ‘that,’ 63 

ovpavioy dxos, 418 

odre (or prjre) understood, 267, 851 

ore...T€, 763 

otrws=‘without more ado,’ 315 

dgrickdvew uwplav twl, 470 

8xOn and oxGos, 1132 

bxMasw, 351 


8 


adyxowvos, of Eleusis, 1120 
twaykolrys=6 mdavras Kouwliwr, Sro 
matw, aor. of, rare in Att. prose, 171 
mauBacrrela, the, not kara Ptow, 737 
TaumyATwp, 1282 

mwautodus, 613 

may moety stronger than mavoupyeiv, 300 
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mavdnuos mods, 7 

mavoupyla and mav épyov, 306 

mavoayia, 107 

mdvra, adv., 640, 721 

mavr’ émictagat, closing a speech, 402 

mavraxy pv, however one may act, .634 

Tavrenets =ovptracat, 1016 

mavroés, éx, from amy source, 312 

mamratvey with acc., sense of, 1231 

mapd with genit., an inadmissible use of, 
966, 1123 

map’ ovdéy (with as), 35; how used, 466 

TapayKadicna, 650 

mapad\\doow with infin., 298 

Tapactday, fig., 792 

mapacrdrys, in military sense, 670 

mwdpedpos, fig., 797 

mapekadetv, 1102 

mapelpw, proper use of, 368 

Tapyxnots, 103, 470, 974, 1263 

ads without art., as=‘the whole,’ 178 

maotds, 1207, p. 264 

matayos )( Bon, 126 

mwédas avrov 6p, without dvTa, 580 

méurw, absol., as=‘to send word,’ 162 

mépav )( mépa, 334 

mept after dréco. SSpyev (sc. Nuaev), 214 

mepl tida (rinrew), 1301 

mepBalve with dat., 1209 

meptBpvxuos, 336 

TepimeTys, act., 1223 

mepimticcew, of imprisoning, 886 

TEPLOKEANS, 475 

episod mpdocev, 68 

mepioréANev, of funeral rites, go3 

mnyal daxptwy, 803 

mixpos=in bitter grief, 423 

mien, LOI 

amiumpnut rarer in prose than éumlumpnut, 
201 

m)éov 71, something advantageous, 40, 268 

mwrnpns=defiled, 1017 

mvelw in tragic lyrics, 1146 

moda exe ew Kkaxdv, etc., 619 

modayos, 1196 

6oes, the, of a sail, 715 

move understood, 497 

movecoOa. €avTov, 547 
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méXeos in iambics, 162 
-todts, sense of adjs. compounded with, 
37° 
moAAd, adv., with adj., 1046 
mo\Xdv in iambics, 86 
TONVKTHMWYV, 843 
moh’mAayxTos, epith. of hope, 615 
modvwvusos, of Dionysus, 1115 
wool, Ta &v, 1327 
moots, the genit. not in Attic use, gog 
mroralyios as= ‘novel,’ 849 
moté=tandem aliguando, 244, 622 
», with exclamatory olos, 866 
mod yams éorl; )( rot yudpys elo; 41 
mpages, plur.,=TUxaL, 1305 
mpdcoev, ‘to fare,’ with adverb. phrase 
(éxrés Gras), 625 
mpeoBeveww=to be best, 720 
amply, without &y, with subjunct., 619 
mpw kal, 280 
Tpo XetpGv, 1279 
mporyevets Geol, 938 
mpodidovar ndovds, 1166 
mpodpomos, 107 
mpoéxw with dat. (ryu7), 208 
mpoméumew, said of a messenger, 1287 
mpés with gen. of cause, 51, 170 
», with dat., after verb of falling, 1189 
mpos Tt, ‘compared with’ it, 1171 
mpos PiAwv, on their part, 91g 
mpos xdpw, senses Of, 30 
mpocavw, 619 
moocetvat, of circumstances, etc., 1252 
mpocevxerOat, absol., 1337 
mpoonyopos, act. or pass., 1185 
mpooketoOat, sense of, 94 
mpookorreiy with genit., 688 
mpoomlrreyv els TL, 855 
mpootdccecOat, of soldiers, 670 
mpoorl@ec@at, to contribute help, 40 
mpotapBetv Tivos, 83 
mpoTiOévat yvwpas, 161 
mpoxous, ewer, 430 
mrépvé, blade of a knife, p. 266 
mrous not used by Soph., 733 
mrvew with dat., 1232 
mrvoas, with loathing, 653 
mbpyos, city-walls, 953 
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P 
p for pp (xpuadpuros), 950 
ptga, of a family, 600 
pé00s=mpbowmov, 529 
pobéw, 259 
pvdulgw, 318 


= 


catvew, of a sight or sound, 1214 
oé TEe...0€ TE, 724 
ceBifew, to respect a law, 943 
celew Kdpa, in defiance, 291 
-o0a, term. of 2nd pers. sing., 447 
owddv, 1222 
oxatbs, force of, 1028 
oxnmrés, senses of, 418 
onmapdypara, mangled corpses, 108t 
ometde Bpadéws, 231 
om\dyxvev éx Tov cay Tis, 1066 
oreyavos, 114 
oTé&\Xw )( o7édAXopar, 165 
orépyw tTwa,=to tolerate, 292 
otepeds, stubborn, 1262 
oThvat, to remain constant, 1156 
oToxdgouat, a peculiar sense of, 241 
otpur6s as=djuos, 8 
otpépe kdtw, absol. (sc. vadv), 717 
otvyepos, 144 
ovyyyveoKxw, to become conscious, 926 
ovyKatallewv, 1202 
ouykaredxouat, 1336 
ovyKéKpayat, 1311 
clyKxAntos, technical sense of, 160 
avpuetpos TUX, Opportune for, 387 
obumous, fig., §41 
ounpie, 523 
ovv as adv., 85 
»» Of what one wears or carries, 116 
ouvéx dew, 523 
cbvoixos with genit. instead of dat., 451 
ope, sing. or plur., 44 
oxed6v Tt, ironical, 470 
oxérhuos, 47 
oxX}ua, outward show, 1169 
oXON, 231 ’ 

», ironical, 390 
o¢fw, said of a ship, 189 


INDICES. 


av 


7a, 6é, adverb., ‘on the other hand,’ 1345 

Tayos, 1057 

Taralppwy, said pityingly, 39 

Tads, 628 

taulas, said of Dionysus, 1154 

téy (ro dv), corrupted in MSS., 747 

TavTahow, 134 

Tapdocew vetkos, to stir it up, 794 

tatty (adv.) with roiro, etc., 722 

Ttagov xe, 80 

tapos as=Tagy, 306 

te, instead of dé, after wév, 1162 

» irregularly placed, 121, 1123 

yy 0. 1096 

», +..kal, in temporal parataxis, 1186 

telvew, of strife, or sound, 124 
» perf. pass. of, said of light, etc., 
600 

teivew dyav, absol., 711 

te\evTGv, adverbial use of, 261 

Téd\n vuugdixd, nuptial rites, 1241 

Té\n TWayXAAKAa, 143 

téXos, sense of, in of év réX\e, etc., 67 

Teds, 604 

téprewv, its aor. midd. not Attic, 691 

THKxetBat, ‘to be decomposed,’ 906; ‘to 
exude,’ 1008 

Tnd€éropos, distant, 983 

Tt omitted (kad@s éxov, something good), 
687 

», With genit., in exhortations (ray mpo- 
Ketuévev Te Xp} Wpdooev), 1334 

tl & gore; 20, 12813; with véov, ggr 

tt 5’ o¥...3 460 

rt od méNNw, with inf. understood, 448 

rl oundopas=rola cunpopd, 1229 

Tl Xpijua, 1049 

ribecbal (ria pldov)=‘to deem,’ 187 

Tiévar, ‘to deem,’ with infin., 1166 

rlOnt )( rlAeuar vduor, 8 

tial, esp. offerings to a god, 745 

Tidy xXdpw, to render it duly, 514 

vis added to predicate, where subject has 
art., 252, 365 

», in a sinister hint, 751 

» in & popidla Tis SUvacis, 95 


I. GREEK. 


res omitted after partitive genit., 1068 

» Omitted (@vynTds By duoruxel), 455 

»» repeated (Aéyec Tus 7) mpdooer Tis), 689 

»y with 2nd of two clauses, where it 
affects both, 257 

tis eis instead of els tis, 269 

7d émlt tHvde, guod ad eam attinet, 889 

TO wh with inf., instead of simple «7, 27, 
535 544 

TO gov wépos, ady., senses of, 1062 

Totos introducing a reason, 124 

Towovros, adverb., ‘in such wise,’ 1o12 

Tots, Tots dé, the one side,...the other, 557 

toré,,.ddNore, 367 

rotro wév, followed by érera dé, 61: by 
ror at&s, 167 

Tpépw with predicative adj. (dxooua), 660 

Tpirddoros, 858 

Tpotatos ZLevs, 143 

Tpoxos )( Tpoxds, 1065 

Tuyxdavw with acc., 778 

TuuBevew, intrans., 888 

TuuBHpHS, 255 

7TUrTw, how far in Attic use, 171 

tupavvls, allusions to, 506 

TUpayvos with a bad sense, 1056 

TUPA® Exes, 971 ff. 


x 


v before 8p, 1116 

bypés, epith. of water, 1123 

bypés, ‘nerveless,’ 1237 

vigo., the Att. dat. pl. of vids, 571 
vuevatos )( émiBaddusos, 813 

vue, 846 

vy and vy in KNtby, 1143 

viral, in iambics, 1035 

Umaros, class. use of, 1332 
brép=Evexa, 932 

UrepBds, absol., 663 

vrepotAia, with t, 130 

breprévtios porras, 785 
bréprepov = méov, 16 

bmeprpéx, fig., to prevail over, 455 
bmjveuos, 411 

vmiNw, 509 

br6 with acc. (d¢’ jap), 1315 

», With dat. of instrument, 975 
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bré with dat., rare in Attic prose, 65 
» ~—5_~—«geen. (of Ud xOovds), 65 

brd oxdrov, 692; cp. 1248 

dropxnua, substituted for a stasimon, 111g 
Borepds Tivos, )( joowy Tivds, 746 
vorepopOdpos, 1074 

dpemévy, ‘lurking,’ 531 

bwWlrodis, 370 


® 


dalverOat, pass., of old sayings, 621 
gpalvowae with adj., without oy, 177 
gdos, fig. use of, 399 
godpéat, spelling of, 241, cp. 957 
géoew with partitive gen., 537 

» =PéperOa, 464 
péperOat, epexegetic of pelgwrv, 638 
Peprépacca, 8o4 
gevyw=to plead in defence, 263 
onut, accentuation of, 561 
gidos (masc.), said of a wife, 652 
govats, év, 696 
povdw, 117 
gpopetv 700s, 705 
gpevoov, 754 
ppovycas, how used, 1031 
gvyal, means of escape, 363 
pvemuos, governing acc., 786 
gpvows, one’s age, 727 


xX 
Xalpew, 76, joy, 1170 
Xarkdderor avai, 945 
xapw, pds, 30 
xapw ro\uns, ‘on account of’ it, 371 
xXelwappos, as adi., 712 
xelperot, in iambics, 1297 
XAGovigew =BapBaplfev, oor 
xudév, as=‘snow-water,’ doubtful, 829 
x0és and éxOés, 456 
xoal to the dead, 431, gor: when poured 
by Antigone, 429 
xo\n and xoAal, 1010 
xopayds dorpwy, of Dionysus, 1147 
xopevw Gedy, in his honour, 1153 
xp with dat., no certain Attic example 
of, 736 
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xpns, xen, ‘wish,’ 887 

xpnoOfvat, classical senses of, 23 

xpovos, 6, the natural term of life, 461; 
one’s present age, 681 

xpévy moré=sooner or later, 303 

xpvceos with ¥, 103 

Xpuoods, in fig. sense, 699 


v 


avw does not govern acc., 546; cp. 857, 
961 

wWipos, a monarch’s decree, 60 

Yuxn )( Ppdyqua and youn, 176 

Yuxn, h éuh=eyad, 559 

Yuxpds, giving little joy, 650 


0) 


@ mai, meaning of, 1289 


INDICES. 


@ mavres aorol, 1183 

wy omitted, 177, 471, 493, 580, 719, 1327 

ws exclamatory, 997 

», instead of 6 or d, 706 

»» limiting (Ws éuol), 1161 

» with fut. ind., after ov« éorw (where 
dws is usual), 750 

»» With fut. partic., denoting what nature 
has fitted one to do, 62; with fut. 
partic. after tc, 1063 

», with gen. absol., 1179 

» Without dy, with subjunct., 643 

ws dy elliptically with subjunct. (‘see that 
See) 205 

ws éxw=forthwith, 1108, 1235 

woel, 653 

Gore (or ws) after éxmpaccw, 303 

w@pedeltvy with dat., 560 


II. MATTERS. 


A 


Q@bstract for concrete (éravdcracis, a 
rebel), 533 
acc. after phrase equiv. to transitive verb, 
211, 857 
accus. in appos. with sentence, 44 
»» internal, with &yvupwa, 627 
», Of part affected, after another acc., 
319 
», of place, after dyw, 811; xataBalvw, 
822; mapacrelyw, 1255 
», Of respect (owépua, by race), 981 
», of that by which one swears, 265 
», with inf., where dative could stand, 
838 
»» With xopedw, etc., 1153 
», o€, without verb, in abrupt address, 
441 
»» agreeing with pers., instead of subst. 
with prep. (Urepmrévrios=vrep mov- 
Tov), 785 
3» as epithet of a compound phrase 
(vetkos avdp&v Evvaimov, instead of 
Evvaluwr), 794, 863, 879, 980, 1164 
Acheron personified, 816 
adj. compounded with noun of like sense 
as the subst. (cmetpar duxrvdxAwo- 
Tot), 7, 340; 431, 1210, 1283 
y, compounded with the same noun 
which it qualifies (dvcmvoe. mvoai), 
502 
»» compound,=two distinct epithets, 
146, 1126, 1286 
»» compound, equiv. to adj. and subst. 
in genit. (alua dvdpop0dpov), 1022 


adj. doubled (véos véw), 156, 929, 978 
% * to mark reciprocity (ptr 
mera pldov), 73, 142 
5» Neut. plur., as adv., 546 
,, of two terms., poetically of three, 
134, 339 
», of three terms., poetically of two, 867 
»» prolepfic (ér70s mepucxedijs), 475 
», used adverbially (épxios), 305, 1215, 
1230, 1301 
», verbal, with act. sense, 582, 875 
», verbal in -réos, impers. neut. plur. 
(auuvréa), 677 
answers to pass. sense of 
verb, 678 
governing a case (aé pvétsuos), 
786 
adv. following noun with art. (ray Neyév- 
Twy ed), 659, 723, 1060 
adverbs in -y, 138 
Aeschylus, his Seven against Thebes,— 
how related to the Axtigone, p. x 
Alfieri’s Antigone, p. xxxix 
altar of Zeus Herkeios, 487 
altars, public and private, 1016 
ambiguity, a grammatical, obviated by a 
natural stress or pause in speaking, 
288, 467 
Anaea, p. xlii, n. 3 
anapaest in 5th place (proper name), 11, 
1180 
anapaests, use of in the Parodos, 100 


” %” 


? ” 


O Doric forms in, 110 f., 804 f., 
p- 248 
r use of in this play, p. xlviii 


Androtion, Atthis of, p. xliv 
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antecedent to be supplied in dative, before 
relat. in another case, 1194 


56 drawn into relative clause, 
404, 1156 
antithesis, proverbial (‘good or bad,’ 
etc.), 40 


aor. part. with éxw, 22, 180, 794, 1058, 
1068, 1272 
», referring to a moment just past 
(dvémrav), 1307 
apocopé of dvd in compos. (dvTpérwr), 
1275 
apposition, partitive, 259; in accus., 21, 
561 
Ares, the Thracian god, 970 
Argive shield, the, white, 106 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
ascribed to, p. 4 
Aristotle on Haemon’s conduct, 1233 
Aristotle’s quotations, 223 
art. as in Tov éxOpwv Kaxd (without 7d), 
10, 365 
»» as relat. pron., in iambics, 1086 
9» =a possessive pron. (rods ¢lAous 
moovpe0a), 190, 279 
» generic () cwrnpla), 186, 222 
», as penult. syllable of a verse, with its 
noun in the next v., 67, 78; as last 
syll., with do., 409 
», in scornful quotation (rj dédEay, your 
‘Odéa’), 324 
», omitted with adjectival ofros, 485, 
99° 
», omitted in ma&ca més, ‘the whole 
city,’ 178 
,, Place of in dvdpa 7d pavOdvew (for 7d 
d. .), 710 
»» with adj., in irony (6 dyaGés), 31, 96 
»» With inf., instead of simple inf., 78, 
236, 443, 664 
», With partic, in oddév 7d pédov, 360 
» With superlative, 100 
asyndeton (dvdpav yuvakwr), 1079 
Attius, Antigone of, p. xxxviii 
augment of éxaéjunv, sometimes omitted, 


vrddects 


4II 
is prodelision of (avn), 457 
9 temporal, of initial ev, 1164 


INDICES. 


augury, modes of, 999 
axes, kinds of, 249, cp. 1109 


B 


banishment, corruptly inflicted, 297 
birds, omens from, 999 
blood, to drink (figuratively), 201 
Boreas and Oreithyia, 983 ff. 
burial, refusal of, —how viewed by Greeks, 
p. xxil 
»» symbolised by casting dust, 256 


Cc 


Caesura, designed neglect of, 44, 502, 
1021, 1054 

Capaneus, 131 

Carystius of Pergamum, p. xlv 

Castalia, stream of, 1130 

chiefs, the seven Argive, 141 

Chorus, usually of women, when the chief 

actor is a woman, p. xxvii 

5, attitude of, in this play, p. xxvi 

clauses, 1st and 2nd contrasted, while the 
3rd repeats the 1st, 465 

Cleopatra, story of, 966 

construction, changed as sentence pro- 
ceeds, 762, 1278 ff. 

co-ordination of clauses, 332, 616, rir2, 
1192 


Corycian cave, 1128 


D 


Danaé, story of, 9443 in art, 948 
date of the play, p. xlii; internal evidence, 
p- xlvii 
dative, ethic, 25, 37, 514, 873, 904 
»» after &pxoua, etc., 234, 613 
» after yeddy, etc., 1232 
» after épeldev, 1236 
1» ‘yhp@, in old age, without é, 1352 
»  instrum., or causal, 335, 588, 9563 
also suggesting occasion, 391, 
69 
» locative, 225 
» modal, cognate to idea of verb 
(yoors éorudtew), 427, 591 


Ll. MATTERS. 


dative, modal, 107, 160, 621, 960, 108s, 
1234 
» Of object, with foléw, 290 
»» of agent, with pass. verb (of tenses 
other than the perf.), 504, 1218 
» Of circumstance (dyijpws xpdvy), 
608 
» Of interest, 971, 974 with subst. 
(cwrhp dduos), 571, S61 

» with verb of buying, etc., r1r71 

»» with xp, doubtful in Attic, 736 
dead, earth to be thrown upon the, 255 

», Offerings to the, 196 f. 

», the, bring death on the living, 871 
Death ‘ mowing down’ lives, 601 
deliberative aor., in despairing utterance 

(ré waOw3), 554 
Demosthenes quotes Azf. 175 ff., 175 
description, the poet’s self-restraint in, 

415 
Diké, the throne of, 853 

»» torch-festival of, on Parnassus, 

1126 
Dionysus, worshipped by night, 153, 

1147; associated with Muses, 965; 

various cults of, 1115; as Iacchus, 

1147 
Dircé, the river, 50 
divination, modes of, roo5 
dochmiac verse, p. lvii 
doors, fastenings of, 1186 
Doricisms in anapaests, rro f., 804 f., 

p- 248 
A in trag. dialogue, 715 
dual and plural combined, 14, 57, 533 
», forms of fem. pronouns, Attic evi- 
dence for, 769 


E 


eagles of Zeus, 1040 

Earth, eldest of deities, 338 

eccyclema, the, 1294 

editions, etc., p. liv 

Edonians, the, 956 

Eleusis, 1120 

elision at end of lyric verse, 350; of ana- 
paestic verse, 802; of iambic verse, 
10313 neglected in L, 1146 
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ellipse of some part of eiul, 834, 948, 
967, 1017 
epanaphora, figure of, 200, 480; with a 
change of sense in the repeated word, 
1070 
epic forms in trag. lyrics, 1146 
Epigoni, war of the, 1080 
epithet of sufferer transferred to his doom 
(durrds fudpos), 36 
epithets, several with one subst., 586 
Erechtheidae, g8r 
Erinyes, 1075 
Eteocles, Antigone’s feeling for, 899 
Euboea and Dionysus, 1131, 1133 
Euripides, Antigone of, p. xxxvii 
“ traces of this play in, 523, 563 
Euripus, ebb and flow in, 1145 
Eustathius, quotations by, 292, p. 250 
” on v. 1167, p. li 


F 


Fates, ‘the grey,’ 987 

fearing, verb of, with subjunct., where 
indic. could be used, 1113 

festivals, the, as land-marks of the calen- 
dar, 607 

figurative and literal exvression blended, 
117 

fire, divination by, 1007 

forms of a word, different, combined (ve- 
veav yévos), 596 

fountains invoked, 844 

friends, the father’s, are his son’s, 644 

funeral rites, Homeric, 1203 

fut. midd. as pass., from liquid stems, 93 ; 

from other stems, 210, 637, 726 

9, Optat., 414 

4) partic. with art., 261 

Palmar understood after Kotor’ ai@s, 

809 
nyt etka) tolce nO. OX 


G 


gall-bladder, in divination, 1o1ro 
gender, change from neut. (or fem.) to 
masc., 341 
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INDICES. 


_ genitive, after compar., instead of dat. 


” 


” 


” 


with 4, 75 

after ducpevys, etc., 187 

after verbs of escaping, 488 

after o@fw, 1162 

causal (rovrwy, for this), 931, 
1074, 1177 

defining (as Néyou dvoa, im 

speech), 301, 471, 603 

5p with neut. plur. adj. 
(donua Bofs), 1209 

denoting aim (rofevew oKorod), 
1033, 1084 

double, one objective, the other 
representing an inner acc. 
(Oeds mpoorryopos etyudTwr), 
1184 

in Oedv evopxos (swearing dy 
them), 369 

in rst clause, depending on a 
word postponed to the 2nd 
(Kddpov kal dduor ’Audlovos), 
1155 

objective, 000s pikwy, 11; 0 
OnBas erly Owy, 153; Emava- 
oracts Opdywv, 5333; wWidos 
THs weNovvphov, 632; marpods 
oixros, for him, 858 

of agent, without v6, 235; with 
negative verbal adj. (apaxros 
MAVTLKAS), 1034 


of object (amapvos ovdevds), 
435 

of origin, 144, 486, 825; in 
address, without subst. (0 


marpbs= mat marpds), 380 
of part, with verb of seizing, 
etc,, 1221 
of price, 1170 

of quality 
114 

of relation, drdra dexéwv, ‘in 
regard to’ marriage, 630; 
pdvris rod péANovTos, 11603 
after k\vw, 1182 

of source, or material (xpedv 
Bopd), 1017 

partitive, without ris, 1068 


(wrépvé 


xtdvos), 


genitive, possessive, méews avdpes, 289; 
vouwy dixn (2.e., for breaking 
them), 459; Qewy ouwruxiat 
(sent by gods), 1575 answer- 
ing to the subject of a verb 
(duxéAAns éxBory=6b dikedAa 
éxBadne), 225, 250, O17 


” possessive, double (Sdepapwy 
twepos viupns), 795; 929, 966, 
1204 

+ with cvvo.xos, 451 


Glyconic verse, p. lvi 

gnomic aor., 1352 
» perfect, 1126 

gods, the, blind him whom they woula 
destroy, 622 

Goethe on vv. 9o4—920, p. 259 


H 


handmaids, wail made by, 1249 

hearth, not to be shared with the guilty, 
372 

Hecaté, 1199 

Herodotus, an adaptation from, gog 

hiatus excused by ictus, 968 ; by pause, 
1276 

Homeric echo, a, 416, 944 


I 


Icaria in Attica, 1119 
imperative, hypothetical, 1168 
He perf. (ve with aor. part.), 77 
imperf., of intention, 19 
»» of consecutive action (‘ proceeded 
to’ do), 1202 
5, with a, of former belief (‘I 
should have thought’), 390 
Indian gold, 1038 
indic. after doris in general statement, 179 
»» in relative clause, after optat. of 
wish, 375 
»,» With uw, after verb of deliberating, 
&e., 278 
»» after éraiti@puat, 490 
infin. as imperative, 151, 1143 
» (elvat) understood with ds dyos, 775 


Ll, MATTERS. 


infin., epexegetic, 165, 216, 439, 638, 699, 
1098, 1249 
» instead of partic., after érlorauat, 
293: after olda, 473 
» of consequence (without wore), 64 
» Of result, without were, 1076 
», With art., an acc. of inner object 
(welBouar 7d Spav), 1105 
interpolation, p. liii 
Ion, p. ix, n. 1; p. 5; meets Sophocles, 
p- xlili 
Tonicisms in dialogue, 86, 308 
ironical form of threat, 310 
Isocrates, on the growth of civilisation, 
354 
Italy, southern, and Dionysus, 1119 
iterative form (-erxov), 949 
ivy, in cult of Dionysus, 1132 


L 


language, origin of, in the Eleatic view, 
354 

last word of verse corrupted, 1329 

laughter, malicious, 647 

Laurentian MS., noteworthy readings of, 
386; errors as to persons in, 571; its 
errors sometimes point to the true read- 
ing, 467, 966; neglect of elision in, 
1147; relation of, to other MSS., p. lii 

laws, the ‘unwritten,’ 454 

logaoedic verse, p. lvi 

lots, mode of drawing, 396 

Love, the invincible god, 781 

‘love thy friends,’ etc., 643 

Lycurgus, the Thracian, 955 ff.; in art, 
965 


M 
Maenads, 963 


masc. gender used in a general state- 
ment, though referring to a woman, 
464, 479, 580, 652 
masc. partic. after neut. (or fem.) subject, 
341 
», subst. as fem. adj., 1074 
mattock, 250 
Megareus, death of, 1303 
Mendelssohn’s Antigone music, p. xli 
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metaphor, not consistently sustained, 117 
middle forms, poetical, 351, 593 
Mimnermus, p. ix, n. 1 
monarchy, absolute, 737 

es of heroic age, how depicted 

by Tragedy, p. xxiv 

mules for ploughing, 341 
Muses associated with Dionysus, 965 


N 


Names, proper, puns upon, IIo 
as 55 of rst or 3rd decl., 198 
Naxos and Dionysus, 1150 
negatives, confusion arising from several, 
244 
neuter adj. with partitive genit. (rpdrov 
evdatuovlas), 1347 
», adj. with art., and genit. (as rd 
Opacd Tis yradpuns), 365 
», instead of masc. (ovdéy Adywr dpe- 
otbv), 500, 659, 780 
»» noun (AdAnuwa), used scornfully, 
320 
Niobe, 823 ff., 834 
nominative for voc., 228 f., 379, 891 
», in quotation (‘70e’ wh Aéye), 567 
number, coincidence or contrast of (évoty 
...6U0, dvo.,.ulav), 13, 55, 170 
Nysa in Euboea, 1131 


O 


Oaths, pleonastic phrases concerning, 394 
Oedipus, end of, how conceived here, 50, 
goo 
Olympus, brightness of, 609 
optat. of wish, co-ordinated with a state- 
ment of fact, 686 
»» instead of subjunct. with dy, in uni- 
versal statement, after a primary 
tense (xpy KAvew, dv mods o77)- 
ete), 666, 1032 
», With dy, in giving leave, 80; scorn- 
fully, 444 
» With dy, of fixed resolve, 1108 
DE LDC DLTeatys 1330) 
», without dv, of the conceivable, 605 
ordeal by fire, etc., 265 


286 


order of words, unusual, 2, 325, 493, 682, 

710, 750; 944, 1272 ff, 1350 
Oreithyia and Boreas, 983 ff. 
oxymoron, 74 


Ue 


parataxis of clauses, 332, 616, 1112, 1192 

parenthesis, a supposed (kal 7d mplv), 612 

parenthetic verb with kal, instead of a 
partic. (raira ore Kal ide=rTabTa 
aTas ide), 1280 

Parnassus, the heights of, 1126 

participle as subst., without art., or zis, 


133 

% expressing the leading idea of 
the sentence, 294 

fy in nom. (causal), opposed to a 
clause of different form, 1260 

ct instead of abstract noun with 


genit. (cod Kadds iyouuevou 
=Ths ofs Kahis nyeuovias), 
638 
65 neut., in gen. absol., without 
subject (68 éxdvtwv), 1179 
‘5 of mode, nearly = wore with inf. 
(€re&épxer emame:hwy), 752 


S plur. neut. used impersonally 
(knpux0évTa), 447 

A present as imperf., 166, 1192 

a in different cases combined, 
381 ff., cp. 653 

* with causal force, 1156 

sf with yedw, 483 

An with mavoua, to be supplied 
from an infin., 884 

na two without copula, the second 


belonging more closely to the verb, 
926 
pause, emphatic, after grd foot, 555, 670 
5 oF after 2nd foot, 658 
,, (full stop) after sth foot, 651 
Penates, Roman, Greek words for, 487 
perfect tense, expressed by aor, part. 
with éyw, 22, 180 
», emphatic, 4oo, 493, 1246 
»»  gnomic, 1127 
», instead of aoristin later scholia, 


INDICES. 


perf. pass. as midd. (suuwméppacpar), 364 
periphrasis, substantival (dv xpijoe Twos 
=xpwpmevds Tw), 23 
Persephone, 894 
Phineus, the sons of, 966 
phrase, unusual sense of (dv’ é& évds BXE- 
TovTe), 989 
Phrynichus, anecdote of, p. xlvii, n. 2 
pleonasm (zévrou eivaNlay gtow), 345 
op Kevfs with dppavév, 435; ew 
airlas éhevOepov, 445, 506 
plural, allusive, for sing., 10, 48, 60, 438, 
927, 1263 
s, antecedent (oro) to sing. darts, 
7°09 
» in stage-orders to servants, 760 
+)  partic., xara otveow, after sing. 
subject, 1022 
»>  poet., for sing., 945, 976, 1313 
»» pron. combined with sing. (70, 
as=épuol, with éué), 734 
position of a word, emphatic, 46, 72, 120, 
234, 658, 706 
positive and negative combined (dyaGds 
ov6é Kaxds), 492, 1269 
positive (€kacros) evolved from negative 
(ovéels), 263 
predicate, adj. as, after subst. with art., 
governed by a verb (rév éudy wérpov 
dddxpuTov ovdels orevdfer), S81 
pregnant use of verb (rugA@ EAxos, to 
deal a blinding wound), 971 ff. 
preposition between two nouns, govern- 
ing both, 367 
3» governing ys understood from yr, 
518 
prepositions, two, with a noun-case which 
suits the second only (% éxrds cai map’ 
é\mldas), 392 
present tense, expressing purpose, 191 
»» historic, combined with past 
tense, 254, 269, 406, 419 
», denoting a permanent character 
(povever=govets éorw), 1174 
prodelision of augment (dv), 457, 5395 
904 
proleptic use of adj., 107, 791, 881, 1138, 
1178, 1186, 1200, 1275 


it, MATTERS, 


pronoun, enclitic, where the stress is on 
the verb, 546 
»» ordinary personal, instead of re- 
flexive, 736 
»,  Treferring to a subject merely 
implied in preceding words, 
(rodrov), 668; (rav), 1136 
5» (0870s) referring to a person who 
is only implied in what pre- 
cedes, 668 
»,  Sing., (rodrov,) referring toa plur. 
subject, 1167 
Ptolemaic papyri, writing of, p. 245 


Q 


quantity of ¢ in dyiapés, 316 

‘Quem Iuppiter vult perdere,’ etc., p. 
255 

question, double (ris wé@ev ef;) 401 
», triumphant (after proving a point), 
405 

Quintus Smyrnaeus on Niobe, 831 

quotations from the Azz. by ancient 
writers, p. lili 


R 


Yefrains in tragic lyrics, 625 

relative attracted into case of suppressed 
antecedent (’o@: [roavrn] d7ola 
got doxet), 71 

clause, with antecedent under- 
stood in dat. ({nula xelrat, ds 
av dpa), 35, 479 

clause with prep., the antecedent 
with the same prep. being 
understood (ep Gy=-epl rov- 
Twy ep wv), 682 

»  insing. (6o71s), with plur. anteced., 
7°7 

plur., the antecedent being sug- 
gested by a preceding sing. 
noun (véxuy...@v), 1072 

with anteced. understood in dat, 
(av=Tovros a), 1194 

repetition of a word in a different form 
(yevedy yévos), 596 

repetition of a word within a few verses, 
76, 242, 625, 810, 956, 1352 


? 


2? 
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resolution of the long syllable of a dactyl, 
7971 979 P+ 257 

rock-tombs, at Spata in Attica, etc., 
1217 


s 


Salmydessus, 968 
Salustius, baddeows by, p. § 
Samos, Athenian war with, in 440 B.C., 
p. xlii 
Sardis, home of ‘silver-gold,’ 1037 
Sarpedon, a region in Thrace, 983 
scholia, lost readings indicated by, p. li 
seasons of the year, the, ordered by the 
gods, 607 
Semele, 1115, 1139 
ship, the State likened to, 163 
shuttle, weaver’s, 976 
sigmatism (four consecutive words ending 
in -s); 793 
silent exit, a, 1244 
singular, collective (6 Ilépans), 106 
ma partic. instead of plur., in parti- 
tive apposition, 260, 413 
Sipylus, mount, 825, 831 
Sleep, ‘the all-ensnaring,’ 606 
south wind, the, 335 
speech, the first agent of civilisation, 354 
stars, rejoice with Divunysus, 1147 
starvation, death by, 775 
Statius, Antigone in the Zhebazd of, 
Pp: XXxIx 
stoning to death, public, 36 
strategi, functions of Athenian, p. xlvi 
strategia of Sophocles, p. xliii 
‘strike,’ Attic forms for the verb to, 171 
subject of dependent verb, made object of 
principal verb (oda rotrov boris éort), 
883, 1242 
subjunctive, deliberative, in indirect ques- 
tion, 1342 
» ‘vivid,’ combined with optative, 
after a secondary tense, 412 
superlative with constr. of comparative 
(kdd\doTos TéY mporépwr), 100, 1212 
superlatives contrasted, 695 
synapheia, breach of, excused by pause, 


932 


288 


synizesis of 7, 33; other cases of, 95, 
152 ' 

synonym used, instead of repeating a 
‘word (kadas pév...e0 5é), 669, 898 


T 


Tantalus, 825 

technical Attic words, admitted in poetry, 
160 

temples, ‘peripteral,’ etc.: votive offer- 
ings in, 285 

temporal clause as object (uw, Srav), 
495 

Theban rivers, the, 104 

Thebans, ‘the dragon’s seed,’ 126, cp. 
1125 

Thebes, the ‘seven-gated,’ 100; ‘rich 
in chariots,’ 149; ‘mother-city’ of 
Bacchants, 1122 

Theognis, an echo of, 707 

Thrace, stormy winds from, 587 

Thucydides, illustration from, 189 

Timocreon on Themistocles, 297 

tmesis of éx, 427, 1233; of év, 420, 1274; 
of ért, 986, 1107; of kard, 977; of avy, 
432 

tombs in the rocks near Thebes, 774; 
Antigone’s, how conceived, 1217 

torrents in Greece, 712 

torture used to extract confession, 309 

tribrach in 2nd foot of verse, 29 

tribrach in the 5th place of trimeter, 418 


* 


INDICES. 


transpositions of words in L, 29, 106, 
607, 1129 

trilogy—a term not strictly applicable to 
the O. 7., O. C., and Ant., p. xlix 

‘tyrannis,’ the, of the historical age, tinges 
the picture of monarchy in Attic drama, 
p. xxiv 


Vv 


Vase-paintings relating to Antigone, p. 
xxxix 
verb agrees in number with nearest sub- 
ject, 830, 1133 
», finite, substituted for a participial 
clause, 256, 813 f., 1163 
»> Pregnant use of (rupA@ E\xos= Tow 
€\xos Tuphav), 971 ff. 
», understood with médus mév, TIO5 
verbal in -réos, answers to pass. sense of 
verb, 678 
% 99 9») impers. neutemplawogy 
verse without caesura or quasi-caesura, 
1021 ; 
viper, imagery from the, 531 


Ww 


Weaving, implements for, 976 
women, domestic seclusion of, 579 


Z 


Zeugma of verb, 442 
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